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TheContentsof the Three Volumes. 
VOL. I. 


N Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding. In Four 
Books. WY 
A Letter to the Right Reverend Edward Lord Biſhop of Mor- 

ceſter, concerning ſome Paſlages relating to M. Locke's 
Eſſay of Human Und is in a late Diſcourſe of 
his Lordſhip's, in Vindication of the Trinity. 
Mr. Locke's Reply to the Right Reverend the Biſhop of 
Morceſters Anſwer to his Letter. 
Mr. Locke's Reply to the Biſhop of Morceſter's Anſwer to 
his Second Letter. . 


— 
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' COME Conſiderations of the Conſequences of the 
5 lowEring of Intereſt, and raiſing the Value of 
Money. In a Letter ſent to a Member of Parliament, 
1691. 5 N 
Short Obſervations on a Printed Paper, entitled, For encou- 
raging the coining Silver Money in England, and after, 


for keeping it here. 
Further Obſervations concerning raiſing the Value of Mo- 
ney. Wherein Mr. Lowndes's Arguments for it, in his 
late Report concerning An Eſſay for the Amendment of 
the Silver Coin, ate particularly examin d. 
Two Treatiſes of Government. In the Former, the falſe 
Principles and Foundation of Sir Robert Filmer, and his 
Followers, are detected and overthrown : The Latter, is 
an Eſſay concerning the true Original, Extent, and End 
of Civil Government. - | 
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A Letter concerning Toleration. 

A Second Letter concerning Toleration. 
A Third Le i 
Third Letter concerning Toleration. ws | 
The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as deliverd in the 

Scriptures. | 
A Vindication of The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, from 
Mr. Edwards's Reflections. | | 
A Second Vindication of The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. 
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SOME Thoughts concerning Education. 


A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul to the Ca- 
latians, I. and II. Corinthians, Romans, and Ephe ſians, 


To which is prefix d, An Eſſay for the Underſtanding of 


St. Pauls Epiſtles, by conſulting St. Paul himſelf. 
Poſthumous Works, viz. 

I. Of the Condutt of the Underſtanding, 

II. An Examination of P. Malebranch's Opinion of See- 

ing all things in God. _ | 

III. A Diſcourſe of Miracles. 

IV. Part of a Fourth Letter for Toleration. 

V. Memoirs relating to the Life of Anthony, firſt Earl 

of Shaſtesbury). 5 3 

VI. A new Method of a Common-Place-Book; written 


Originally in French, and tranſlated into Engliſh. 


Some familiar Letters between Mr. Locke, and ſeveral of 
his Friends. 
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PI which were publiſpd in his Li e-time, either 
2 with or without 155 Name ore And 
EZ that thou mayſt be aſſur'd that the Latter 
are truly his, think it proper to tranſcribe the followin 
Clauſe out of his laſt Will and Teſtament : * Whereas the 
« Reverend Dr. Hudſon, Library-Keeper of the Bodleian 
Library in the Untverſity of Oxford, writ to me ſome 
« time ſince, deſiring of me, for the ſaid Library, the 
Hools whereof I was the Author; I did, in return to the 
Honour done me therein, preſent to the ſaid Library All. 
'« the Books that were 997 of under my Name; which, 
* tho accepted with honourable mention of me, yet were not 
' © underſtood to anſwer the Requeſt made me, it being ſup- 
pos d that there were other Treatiſes whereof I was the 
* Author, which have been publi ſlid without my Name to 2 
* them. In compliance therefore with what was deſir'd in ; 
the ut moſt Extent of it, and in acknowledgement of tbe 
Honour done me, in thinking my Writings worthy to be 95 
placed among the Works of the Learned in that Auguſt 
*« Repoſitory ; 1 do hereby further give to the Publick Li- 
« brary of the Univerſity of Oxford, theſe following Books; 
* that is to ſay, Three Letters concerning Toleration: 
„Two Treatiſes of Government, (whereof Mr. Churchill 
Has publiſh d ſeveral Editions, but all very incorrect:) The 
« Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as deliver'd in the 
« Scriptures. | A Vindication of the Reaſonableneſs of 
« Chriſtianity from Mr. Edwards's Reflections: And, 
A Second Vindication of the Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
- „„ n 


| To the READER: | - 

@ ſtianity. Theſe are all the Books, whereof I am the Au- 
« thor, which have been publiſhed without my Name to 
„them.“ . | 

To theſe Books publiſh'd by Mr. Locks in his Life- 
time, are added theſe following, which have been printed 
ſince his Death; viz. His Paraphraſe on St. Paul's Epiſtles 
to the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Ephe ſians: 
To which is prefix'd, An Eſſay for the Underſtanding of 
St. Paul's Epiſtles by conſulting St. Paul himſelf His 
Poſthumous Works : and Some familiar Letters between 
him and his Friends. hs 
As to this Edition of all his Works together, I have 
this to advertiſe the Reader, That moſt of-them are printed 
from Copies corrected and enlarg'd under Mr.Locks's 
own Hand; and in particular, That the Two Treatiſes of 
Government were never till now publiſh'd from a Copy 
corrected by himſelf. 
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CONCERNING 


Human Underſtanding. 


A In Four BOOKS 


1 © 


As thou knoweſt not what is the Way of the $ pirit, nor how the 
Bones do grow in the Womb of her that is with Child : Even 
1 thou pv not the Works of God, who maketh all ys 


nn. 


Q uam bellum eſt velle confiteri potius neſcire quod neſcias, quam 
iſta effutientem nauſeare, atque en ſibi diſplicere ! Cic. de 


Nat. Peor. lib. I. 
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wee To the-Right Honourable | * 


2. H OMX 
Earl of Pembroke and Monigomery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Ken- 
dal, Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, $t. Ouintin, 
and Shurland ; Lord-Preſident of his Ma- 
jeſtys moſt Honourable Privy-Council, 
and Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Wilts, and of South-Wales, 


My Lon, 5 5 
ls Treatiſe, which is grown up un 
pour Lordſhip's Eye, de _ 
- the World by your Order, does now, by a 
natural kind of Right, come to your Lord- 
ſhip for that Protection, which you ſeveral 
Years ſince promis d it. Tis not that I think any Name, 
how great ſoe ver, ſet at the bèginning of a Book, will be 
able to cover the Faults are to be found in it. Things in 
Print muſt ſtand and fall by their own Worth, or the Rea- 
ders Francy. But there being nothing more to be defir'd 
for Truth, than a fair unprejudic'd Hearing, no body is 
more likely to procure me that, than your Lordſhip ;| who | 
are allow'd to have got ſo intimate an A cquaintance with 
her, in her more retif d Receſſes. Your Lordſhip is known 
to have fo far advanc'd your Speculations in the moſt ab- 
{tract and general Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordi- 
nary Reach, or common Methods, = your Allowance 
and Approbation of the Deſign: of this Treatiſe, will at 
leaſt preſerve it from being condemn'd without reading; 

_ RE ALES TL ene” ©" Ws 


and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a little weiglyd, which 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, © 


might otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to deſerve no Con- 
ſideration, for being ſomewhat out of the common Road. 


The Imputation of b a terrible Charge — 
_ thoſe, who judge of Men's e- 


eads, as they do of their 
rukes, by the Faſhion; and can allow none to be right, but 
the receiv d Doctrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carry'd it by 
Vote any where at its firſt Appearance: New Opinions are 
always ſuſpected, and uſually oppos'd, without any other 
Reaſon, but becauſe they are not already common. But 
Truth, like Gold, is not the leſs ſo, for being newly 
brought out of the Mine. Tis Trial and Examination mult 
give it Price, and not any antick Faſhion : And tho it be 


nor yet current by the publick Stamp; yet it may, for all 
that, be as old as Nature, and is certain y not the leſs ge- 


nuine. Your Lordſhip can give gfeat and convincing In- 
ſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick 
with ſome of thoſe large and comprehenſive Diſcoveries you 
haye made of Truths, hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 


few, to whom your Lordſhip has been pleags not wholly to 
_ conceal them. This alone were a ſu 


cient Reaſon, were 
there no other; why I ſhould dedicate this Eſjay to your 
Lordſhip: and its having ſome little Correſpondence with 
ſome Parts of that nobler and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences 
your Lordſhip has made fo new, exact, and inſtructive a 
Draught of, I think it Glory enough, if your Lordſhip per- 
mit me to boaſt, that here and there I have fallen into ſome 
Thoughts not wholly different trom your's. It your Lord- 


lip think fix, that, by your Encouragement, this ſhould ap- 


pear in the World, I hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time 
or other, tolead your Lordſhip farther; and you will allow 


me to ſay, that you here give the World an Earneſt of ſome- 
thing, that, if they can bear with this, will be truly worth 


their ee This, my Lord, ſhews what a Preſent I 
here małe to your Lordſhip; juſt ſuchas the poor Man does 
to his rich and great Neighbour, by whom the Basket of 
Flowers, or Fruit, is not ill taken, tho he has more plenty 
of his own Growth, and in much greater Perfection. Worth- 
leſs Things receive a Value, when — are made the Offerings 
of Reſpect, Eſteem and, Gratitude: Theſe you have given 


me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons to have, inthe higheſt 


degree, 


j je Epiſtle Dedicatory, nm 
degree, for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a Price th 
what they go along with, proportionable to their own Great - 


nels, I can with Confidence brag, I hete make your Lordſhip 
the richeſt Preſent you ever receiv'd. This I am ſure, I am 
under the greateſt Obligation to ſeek all Occaſions to ac- 
knowledge a long Train of Favours, I have receiy'd from 
your Lordſhip ; Favours, tho'great and important in them- 
ſelves, yet made much more ſo by the Forwardneſs, Con- 
cern, and Kindneſs, and other obliging Circumſtances, that 
never faiFd to accompany them. To af this, you are pleas'd 
to add that whichgives yet more Weight and Reliſh to all 


the reſt: You vouchſafe to continue me in ſome Degrees 


of your Eſteem, and allow me a Place in your good 
Thoughts; I had almoſt ſaid, Friendſhip. This, my Lord, 
your Words and Actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all Occa- 


ſions, even to others when I am abſent, that it is not Va- 


nity in me to mention what every body knows: But it 
would be want of good Manners, not to acknowledge what 
ſo many are Witneſſes of, and every * tell me, 1 am in- 
debted to your Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily 
aſſiſt my Gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing e e it has to your Lordſhip. This, I am 
ſure, I ſhould write of the Underſtanding without having 
any, if I were not extremely ſenſible of them, and did not 


lay hold on this Opportunity to teſtify to the World, how 


much I am oblig d to be, and how much I am, 


— 


Dorſet- Court, 2416 5 My LORD, 


of May, 1689. 
Tour Lordſhip's 
Moſt Humble, and 
| Moſt Obedient Servant, 
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Here put into thy hands, what has bcen the Diverſion 
Bel 9 ſome of my idle and beavy Hours: Tf it has the good 

act to yy ſo of any of thine, and thou haſt but half 
nuch Pleaſure iu reading, as had in writing it, 
thou wilt as little think thy Money, as 1 do my Pains, 
Miſtake not this, for a Commendation of my Work ; nor 


#4 2 l 


ill beſtow'd. 


conclude, becauſe I was pleas d with the doing of it, that therefire IT 


am fondly taken with it now it is done. He that bawks at Larks 
and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, tho a much leſs conſiderable Ouar- 
ry, than be that flies at nobler Game : And he is little acquainicd- 


with the Subjett of this Treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, 


who does not know, that as it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, 
ſo it is employ'd with a greater and more conſtant Delight, than any. 
of the other. Its Searches after Truth, are a ſort of Hawking and 
Hunting, wherein the very Purſuit makes a great part of the Pleas 
ſure. Every flep the Mind takes in its\Progreſs towards Know- 
ledge, makes ſome Diſcovery, which is non\only new, lu the beſt too, 
for the time at leaſt. _ | | 8 
For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging , Objects only by 
its own Sight, cannot but be pleas'd with what it diſcovers, having 
leſs Regret for what has eſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus 
he who has rais'd himſelf above the Alms-Basket, aud not content to 
live lazily on Scraps of begg'd Opinions, ſets his own Thoughts on 
work, to find and follow Truth, will (whatcocr he lights on) not miſs 
the Hunter's Satisfattion : every moment of his Purſuit will re- 
ward his Pains with ſome Delight, and he will have reaſon to 


think his time not ill ſpent, even ak er much boaſt of any 


This, Reader, is the Entertainment ſe, who let looſe their 
own T houghts, and follow them in writing; which thou oughteſt not 
to envy them, ſince they afford thee an Opportunity of the like Di- 


: verſion, if thou wilt make uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. *Tis 


to them, if they are thy own, that I refer my ſelf: But if they are 
taken upon Truſt from others, "tis no great matter what they are; 
they not following Truth, but ſome meaner Conſideration. And 'tis 
not worth while to be concern'd, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or 

| _— — . thinks 


I he Epiſtle to the Reader. 
thinks only as he it directed by another. If thou judgeft for thy ſelf, 
I know thou wilt judgecandidly; and then I ſball not be harmet or 
offended, whatever be thy Cenſure. Fur tho' it be certain, that there 
is nat hing in this Treatiſe, of the Truth wheredf T am not fully per- 
ſuaded; yet I conſider my ſelf as liable to Miſtakes, as I can think 
these; and know, that this Book muſt ſtand or fall with thee, not by 
any Opinion I have of it, but thy own. If thou findeſt little in it new 
or inſtruttive to thee, thou art not toblame me for it. It was not 
meant for thoſe that had already maſter d this Subjett, and made a 
thorow Acquaintance with their own Underſtandinegs ; but for my 
own Information, and the Satisfattion of a few Friends, who ac- 
 Rknowlede'd themſelves not to have ſufficiently conſider'd it. Mere 
it fit totrouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Efſay, Iſhould tell thee, 
that five or fix Friends meeting at my Chamber, and'diſcourſing on 
a Subjett very remote from this, found themſelves quickly at a ſtand, 
by the Difficulties that roſe on every fide. After we had a while 
puzzled our ſelves, without coming any nearer a Reſolution of thoſe 
Doubts which perplex'd us, it came into my Thoughts, that we took 
a wrong Courſe ; and that before we ſet our ſelves upon Enquiries 
of that nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, and 
ſee what Objetts our Underſtandings were, or were not fitted to deal 
with. This I propos'd to the Company, who all readily afſented; 
and thereupon it was agreed, that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. 
Some haſty and undigeſted Thoughts, on a Subjett I bad never before 
confider'd, which T ſet down againſt our next Meeting, gave the firſt 
Entrance into this Diſcourſe ; which having been. thus begun by 
Chance, was continu'd by Intreaty ; written by incoherent Parcels; 
and, after long . of Neglect, reſumed again, as my Humour 
or Occaſions permitted; and at laſt, in. a Retirement, where an 

Attendance on my Health gave me Leiſure, it was brought into that 
Order thou now ſceſt it. — — KY 
This diſcontinu'd way of writing, may have occaſion d, beſides 
others, two contrary Faults, viz. That too little and too much may 
be ſaidinit. If thou findeſt anything wanting, TI ſball be glad that 
what I have writ gives thee any Defire that I ſhould hace gone far- 
ther: If it. ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt blame the S$ubjett ; for 
when | firſt put Pen to Paper, Ithought all I ſhould have to ſay on 
this matter, would have been contain'd in one Sheet of Paper ; but 
the farther I went, the larger Proſpctt Thad: new Diſcoveries led 
me ſtill on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears in. 
T will not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower Com- 
paſs than it is : and that ſome Parts of it might be contratted : The 
way it has been writ in, by Catches, and many long Intervals of In- 
terruption, being apt to cauſe fome Repetitions. But to confeſs the 
Truth, I am now too lazy, or too buſy to make it ſhorter. 4 

J am not ignorant how little T herein conſult my own Reputation, 
when Iknowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt 
judicious, who are always the niceſt Readers. But they who know 
Sloth is apt to content it ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if © 
mine has prevail'd on me, where, I think, I have a very good 
one. I will not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame 


Notion having different Reſpetts, may be convenient or neceſſa- 
ry to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame Diſ- 
courſe; and that ſo it. has happen'd in many Parts of this: But 
waving that, I ſnall frankly avow, that I have ſometimes. 
dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, and expreſs'd 3 dit. 

a | erent. 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. — 
1 Ferent ways, with a quite different Deſign. I pretend not to publiſh 
this E — for the Information of Men of large Thoughts and quick 
 Apprehenſions; to ſuch Maſters of Knowledge, I profeſs my ſelf a 
Scholar, and therefore warn them before-band not to expett any thing 
here, but what being ſpun out of my own coarſe Thoughts, is fitted to 
Men of my own fize ; to whom, perhaps, it will not be unacceptable, 
that I have taken ſome pains to make plain and familiar to their 
Thoughts ſome Truths, which eftabliſh'd Prejudice, or the Abſtratt- 
neſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some Objetts 
had need be turm d on every ſide; and when the Notion is new, as I 
confeſs ſome of theſe are to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſ- 
pett they will appear to othera, tis not one ſimple View of it, that will 
gain it Admittance into every Underſtanding, or fix it oo with a 
clear and laſting Impreſſion. There are few, I believe} who have 
not obere d in themſelves or others, that what in one way of propo- 
ſing was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has made very clear 
and intelligible : tho afterward the Mind found little difference in 
the Phraſes, and wonder d why one fail d to be underſtood more than 
the other. But coery thing does not hit alike upon every Man's Ima- 
gination. We have our gay oy no leſs different than our 
Palates; and be that thinks the ſame Truthſhall be equally reliſbd 
by every one in the ſame Dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one 
with the ſame ſort of Cookery: The Meat may be the ſame, and the 
Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that Sea- 
ſoning ; and it muſt be dreſs'd another way, if you will have it go 
down with fome,xven of ſtroug Conſtitutions. The truth is, thiſe 
who advisd me to publiſh it, advis'd me, for this retiſon, to publiſh 
1141 it is: And ſince I have been brought to let it go abroad, I deſire 
it ſhould be underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to read it. 
Thave ſo little Aﬀettion to be in Print, that if Twere not flatter d, 
this Efſay might be of ſome uſe to others, as Tthinkit has been to me; 
I ſhould have confin'd it to the View of ſome Friends, who gave the 
firſt Occaſion to it. My appearing therefore in Print, being on pur- 
poſe to be as uſeful as I may, Ithink it neceſſary to make what I 
have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers, as I can. 
3! And had much rather tbe Speculative and Quick-fighted ſhould com- 
39 plain of my being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not ac- 
cuſtom'd to abſtratt Speculations, or prep?!ſſeſsd with different No- 
tions, ſhould miſtake, or not comprehend my Meaning. SE 
It will poſſibly becenſur'd as a great piece of Vanity or Inſolence in 
me, to pretend to inftrutt this our knowing Age; it amounting to 
little leſs, when I own, that TI publiſh this 25 with hopes it may be 
uſeful to others. But af it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of theſe, 
who with afeign'd Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves 
write, methinks it favours much more of V, anity or Inſolence, to pub- 
liſh'a Book for any other End; and he fails very much of that Reſpett 
he 'owes the Publick, who prints, and conſequently expetts Men 
ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with any 
thing of uſe to themſelces or others: And ſhould nothing elſe be 
found allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe to 
be ſo; and the Goodneſs of my Intention ought to be ſome Fxcuſe for 
1 . the Worthlefſneſs of my Preſent. *Tis that chiefly which ſecures aue 
= Fron the Fear of Cenſure, which I expett not to eſcnpe more 
1 4 than better Writers. Mens Principles, Notions and Reliſbes 
2 dare ſo diffefent, that it is hard to find a Book which plea- 
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Ĩbbe Epiſtle to the Reader. | 
ſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge the Ige we live in is not the 
leaſt knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy. to be ſatisfy'd. If I 
have not the good Luck to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with 
me. - T plainly tell all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Trea- 


© riſe was not at firſt intended for them; and therefore they need not 


be at the trouble to be of that number. But yet if any one thinks fit 
to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely: For 1 ſhall find 
ſome better way of ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of Conver ſa» 
tion. Iſball akways have the Satisfattion to Have aim'd ſincerely at 
Truth and Uſefulneſs, tho in one of the meaneſt ways. The Cummon- 


wealth of Learning is not at this Time without Maſfter-Builders, 


whoſe mighty Deſigns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting 


Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity: But every one muſt not 
9p to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham 3; and in an Age that produces ſuch 


aſters, as the Great—Huygenius, and the Incomparable Mr. 


Newton, with ſome other of that ſtrain; tis Ambition enough te be 
employ'd as an Under- Labourer in clearing Ground a little, and re- 
moving ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies in the way to Knowledge ; which 
certainly had been very much more advanc'd in the World, if the En. 
adeavours of ingenious and induſtrious Men had not been much cum- 
ber'd with the learned, but frivolous Uſe of uncouth, afetled, or un- 


intelligible Terms, introduc'd into the Sciences, aud there made an 


Art of, to that degree, that Philoſophy, which is nothing but the true 
Knowledge of Things, was thought unfit, or uncapable to be brought 
into well-bred Company, and polite Converſation. Vagus and inſig- 
ui icant Forms of Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have ſo long 
paſs'd for Myſteries of Science; and hard or mi app Words, wit 

little or no meaYMing, have, by Preſcription, 2 a Right to be miſ- 
taken for deep Learning, and height of Speculation, that it will not be 
. eaſyto perſuade, either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that 
they are but the Covers of Tenorance, and Hindrance of true Knows- 
Fr e. To break in upon the Santtuary of Vi 27 and Ignorance, 


will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Service to Human Underſtanding : The fo 


few are apt to think, they deceive or are deceiv?d in the Le of Iſorads ; 
or that the Language if the Sett they are of, has any Faults in it, 
_ which ought to be examin'd or corretted ; that I hope T ſhall be par- 
don d, if I have inthe third Book dwelt long on this Subjeft ; and 


endeavour 'd to make it ſo plain, that neither the Inveterateneſs of the 


Miſchief, nor the Prevalency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for 
thoſe, who will ut take care about the meaning of their own Iſords, and 


will not ſuffer the Significancy of their Expreſſions to be enquir d into. 
I have been told, that aſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which was 


printed 1688, was by ſome condemn'd without reading, becauſe in- 
nate Ideas were deny'd in it ; they too haſtily concluding, that if in 
nate Ideas were not ſuppos'd, there would be little left, either of the 
Notion or Proof of Spirits If any one take the like Offence at the Eu- 
trance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall defire him to read it thorough ; and 


then I hope he will be convinc'd, that the taking away falſe Foun- 


dations, is nit to the Prejudice, but Advantage of Truth; which is 


never injur'd or endanger d ſo much, as when mix'd with, or built 


on Falſhoed. In the ſecond Edition 1 added asfoll oweth: 


The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing of this Second E- 


dition, which he has promis'd, by the Correttneſs of it, ſhall make a- 
mends for the many Faults committed in the former. He deſires too, 
that it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new Chapter concerning 
dentity, and many Additions and Amendments in other Places. 


Vor. I. c 1 Theſe 
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Theſe, I muſt inform my Reader, are not all new-Matter, but moſt 
of 6] 1 Confirmation of what Thad ſaid, or Explica- 
tions, to prevent others being miſtaken in the Senſe of what was for- 
merly printed, and not any Variation in me from it : I muſt only ex- 
cept the Alterations I have made in Book II. Chap. 21. | 
Il hat I had there writ concerning Liberty and the Will, Ithought” 
Aocſered as accurate a View as I was capable of : Thoſe Subjetts Ha- 
1 wing, in all Ages, exercis'd the learned part of the World with Oueſ+ 
tions and Difſentties, that have not a little perplex'd Morality an 
Divinity; thoſe Parts of Knowledge that Men are mbſt concern'd to 
be clear in. Upon a cloſer uy Yr into the working of Men's Minas, 
and aftritter Examination of thoſe Motives and Views they are turn d 
by, T have found Reaſon ſomewhat to alter the Thoughts J formerly 
2 concerning that, which gives the laſt Determination to the Will ce ol 
in all voluntary Actions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the 5 
World, with as much Freedom and Readineſs, as J at firſt publiſbd g 
what then ſeem'd to me to be right, thinking myſelf more concern'd to 
quit and renounce any Opinion, than 0 22 that of another, when 
Truth appears againſt it. For "tis Truth alone I ſeek, and that 
will always be welcome to me, when, or from whenceſoever it comes. 
Nut what Forwardneſs ſoever ] have to reſign any Opinion I har, 
of to recede from any thing I have writ, upon the firſt Evidence of an 
Error in it; yet this I muſt own, that I have not had the good Luck 
to receive any Light from thoſe Exceptions I have met with in Print 
againſt any part of my Book ; nor have, from any thing has been urg' d 
againſt it, found Reaſon to alter my Senſe, in any of the Points have 
been queſtion'd. Whether the Subjett I have in hand requgres often 
more Thought and Attention, than curſory Readers, at leaſt ſuch as 
are prepoſſeſs'd, are willing to allow ; or whether any Obſcurity inmy 
- Expreſſions caſts a Cloud over it, and theſe Notions are made difficult 
to others Apprehenſion in my way of treating them: $0 it is, that © 
my Meaning, I find, is often * and I have not the good Luck 
to be everywhere rightly underſtood. There are ſo many Inſtances of 
this, that Tthink it Fuſtice to my Reader and myſelf, to conclude, 
that either my Book is plainly enough written to be rightly under ſtood 
by thoſe, who peruſe it with that Attention and Indifferency, which 
. every one, who will give himſelf the Pains to read, ought to employ in 
reading; or elſe that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, that it is in vain 
to go about to mend it. Which ever of theſe be that Truth, tis myſelf 
only am affetted thereby, and therefore 1 ſhall be far from troubling 
my Reader with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe ſeve- 
ral Objettions I have met with, to Paſſages here and there of my 
Book. Since I perſuade myſelf, that he who thinks them of moment 
enough to be concern'd, whether they are true or falſe, will be ableto 
ſee, that what is ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary 
. "7 Dottrine, when IT and my Oppoſer come both to be well under- 
ood. | | | 
If any, careful that none of their good J, houghts ſhould be loft, have 
pPubliſbd their Cenſures of my Eſſay, with this Honour done to it, 
that they will not ſuffer it to be an Eſſay; I leave it to the Publich to 
value the Obligation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall not 
waſte my Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill-natur'd an Employment" 
mine, as to leſſen the Satisfattion any one has in himſelf, or gives 40. 
others in ſo haſty a Confutation of what T have written. : 
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. The Epiſtle to the Reader.. 
The Bookſellers preparing for the fourth Edition of my Eſſay, pave 
me Notice of it, that I might, if I had leiſure, make any Additions 


or Alterations I ſbould think fit. N hereupon I thought it convenient 


to advertiſe the Reader, that beſides ſeveral Correttions I had made 
here and there, there was one Alteration which it was neceſſary to 

mention, becauſe it ran thro the whole Book, and is of conſequence 
tobe rightly undenſtood. What I thereupon ſaid, was this. 

Clear and diſtin Ideas are Terms, which tho familiar and fre- 
quent in Men's Mouths, I have reaſon to think every one who uſes, 
does not perfettly underſtand. And poſſibly *tis but here and there 
one, who gives himfelf the trouble to 7 + them ſo far as to know 

what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by them : I have therefore 

in me places choſe to put determinate or determined, inſtead of clear 
and diſtinct, as more likely to dirett Men's Thoughts to my Meaning 
in this matter. By thoſe Denominations, I mean ſome Objett in the 
Mind, and conſequently determined, i. e. ſuch as it is there ſeen and 
perceicd to be. This, Ithink, may fitly be calld a determinate or 
determined Idea, hen ſuch as it is at any time objettively in the 
Mind, and ſo determined there, it is annex'd, and without Va- 
riation determin'd to a Name or articulate Sound, which is to be fted- 


Idea. | 
To explain this a little more particularly. By determinate, when 
apply d to a fimple Idea, I mean that ſimple Appearance which the 
ind bas in its view, or perceives in itſelf, when that Idea is [aid 
to be in it: By determined, hen apply'd to a complex Idea, I mean 


ſuch an one as conſiſts of a determinate Number of certain ſimple or 
leſs complex Ideas, join'd in ſuch a Proportion and Situation, as the 


Mind has before its view, and ſees in-itſelf when that Idea js pre- 


ſent in it, or ſhould be preſent in it, when a Man gives a Name 
to it. IT ſay ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor . any 
one, who is ſo careful of his Language, as to uſe no Word, till he 


views in his Mind the preciſe determined Idea, which he reſolves 


to make it the Signof. The want of this, is the Cauſe of no ſmall 
Obſcurity and Confuſton in Men's Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 

I know there are not Words enough in any Language, to anſwer 
all the Varicty of Ideas, that enter into. Men's Diſtourſes and Rea- 
ſonings. But this hinders not, but that when any one uſes any 
Term, he may have in bis Mind a determin'd Idea, which he makes 
it the Sign of, and to which he ſhould keep it ſteddily annex'd, during 
that preſent Diſcourſe. Where he does not, or cannot do this, he in vain 
pretends to clear or diſtinct Ideas: Tis plain. his are not fo ; and 
therefore there can be expetted nothing but Obſcurity and Confuſion, 
where ſuch Terms are made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe Do- 
termination. _ 8 | : | 

Upon this Ground I have thought determin'd Ideas a way of 
ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear and diſtin : And where 
Men have got ſuch determin'd Ideas of all that theyreaſon, enquire, or 


argue about, they will find a great part of their Doubts and Diſputes 


at an end. The greateſt part of the Que ſtioms and Controverſtes that 
perplex Mankind, depending on the doubtful and uncertain Uſe of 


Horde, or (which is the ſame) indetermin'd Ideas, which they are made 


to ſtand for ; I have made choice of theſe Terms to ſignify, 1. Some 
5 | | | immediate 
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immediate ObjeFt of the Mind, which it perceives and has before it, 
diftintt from the Sound it uſes as a Sig of it. 2. That this Idea, 
thus determin'd, 1. e. which the Mind has in itſelf, and knows and 
ſees there, be determin'd without any Change to that Name, and that 
Name determin'd to that preciſe Idea. If Men had ſuch determin'd 
Ideas in their Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would both diſcern 
how far their own Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, and avoid the 
7 5 art the * and Mranglings they have with others. 

Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary Tſhould advertiſe 
the Reader, that there is an Addition of two Chapters wholly neu; 
the one of the Aſſociation of Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, 
pr # rage other larger Additions never before printed, he has en- 
gag d to print by themſelves after the ſame manner, and for the ſame- 


purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay had the ſecond Impreſſion. 
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BOOK I. 
Of Innate Notions. 


Nr 
The Igtroduction. 


SECT. | 
i. An Enquiry into the Underſtand- 
9 and uſeful. 
2 


2. Deſign, 
3. Method, 


4. Uſeful to know the Extent of our | 


Comprehenſion. | 

5. Our Capacity proportion'd to our 
State and Concerns, to diſcover 
things uſeful to us. N 

6. Knowing the Extent of our Capaci- 
ties, will hinder us from uſeleſs Cu- 
rioſity, Scepticiſm, aud Idleneſs, 

7. Occaſion of this Eſſay. 

8. What Idea ſtands for. 


e 
No innate ſpeculative Principles. 
MED. hb 5 23 
1. The Way ſbeun how 7 come by any 


Knowledge, ſufficient to prove it not 
innate, 


2. General Aſſent, the great Argument. 


| *% 3. Univerſal Conſent, proves nothing 
innate. 


What is, is; and, It is impoſſi- | 


ble for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be; not univerſally aſſent- 
ed to, | 
5. Not on the Mind naturally imprint- 
ed, becauſe not known to Children, 
Iaeors, &c. | 4 
6, 7. That Men knou them when they come 
to the Uſe of Reaſon, anſwer d. 


8. If Reaſon diſcover d them, that 


| would not prove them innate, 
Vol. I. 5 


9 II. oh falſe, that Reaſon diſcovery 
them, 

12. The coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, not 
the time we come to know theſe 
Maxims, SE” 

13. By this, they are not diſtinguiſh'd 
from other knowable Truths, 

14. If coming to 'the Uſe of Reaſon, 
were the time of their Diſcovery, it 
would not prove them innate, 

15, 16. The Steps by whichthe Mind attains 
ſeveral Truths, » WE 

17. Aſſenting as ſoon as propos d and 
underſtood, proves them not innate. 

18. If ſuch an Aſſent be a Mark of In- 
nate, then that One and Tuo are equal 
to Three ; that Sweetneſs is not Bit- 
terneſs; and a thouſand the like, 
muſt be innate, 


19. Such leſs general Propofitions known 


before theſe univerſal Maxims. 
20. One and One equal to Two, &c. not 
Aeneral nor uſeful, anſwer d. 

21. Theſe Maxims not being known 
Sometimes till propos 

nut innate, 

22. Implicitly known before propofing, 
fenifier that the Mind is capable of 
underſtanding them, or elſe fignifies 
nothing. | 

23. The Argument of aſſenting on firſt 

| hearing, is upon a falſe Suppoſition 

e no precedent teaching. . 

24. Not innate, 4 not univerſally 
aſſented to. 4 IE 

25. Theſe Maxims not the firſt known, 

26. And ſo not innate. 

27. Not innate, becauſe they appear leaſt, 


where what is innate ſhews itſelf 


cleareſt. ** 
8. Recapitulation. 
nnen e 


d, proves them 
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CHAP. III. 
No Innate Practical Princi ples. 
SECT. 


generally veceiv'd, as the fore- 
mention d ſt eculative Maxims. 

2. Faith and Juſtice not own'd as Priu- 
_ by all Men, 

3. Obj. 7. Men deny them in their 
Prattice, yet they admit them in their 
Thoughts, anſwer d. 

4. Moral Rules need a Prof, ergo, 
not innate. 
5. Inſtance in keeping Compatts. 

E Virtue generally approv'd, not be- 
cauſe innate, but becauſe profitable. 

7. Mens Aflions convince us, that the 
Rule of Virtue is not their internal 
Principle, 

8, Conſcience no Proof i any innate 

moral Rule. 

9. Inſtances of Enormities prattiſed 
without Remor ſe. 

10. Men have contrary practical Prin- 


ciples. 


11-13. Whole Nations reject ſeveral moral___ 


Rules. 
14. Thoſe who maintain innate praftical 
Principles, tell us not what they are, 
15-19. Lord Herbert's innate Principles 
examin d. 


20. Obj. Imate Principles may be cor- 


rupted, anſwer d. 
7 21. ary Principles in the World. 
22-26. How Men commonly come by their 


* Nb ire. Prizcl nciples „e clear and þ | 


CHAP, IV. 


Other Conſiderations about. in- 
nate Principles, both ** 
tive and practical. - 

SECT. 

I. Principles not innate, unleſs their 

ddeas be innate. 

2, 3. Ideas, eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
Principles, not born with Children. 

4, 5. Identity, an Idea not innate, 

6. Whole and Part, not innate Ideas. 
7. Idea of Worſhip not innate. 


8-11, Idea of GOD, not innate. 


12, Suitable o G O D's Goodneſs, that 
all Men ſhould have. an Iden of him, 
therefore naturally imprinted by him ; 
anſwer'd, 

13-16. Ideas of GOD, various in dif- 
rent Men. 

17. If the Idea f GOD be not in- 
nate, no other can be ſuppo d innate. 

18. Idea of Subſtance, not innate. 

19. No Propoſi ions can be innate, ſince 
no Ideas are innate, 

20. No Ideas are remember d till after 
they have been introduced. 

21. Principles not innate, becauſe of 
little Uſe; or little Certain, 

22. Difference of Mens Niſcoveries de- 
pends upon the different Appiication 
of their Faculties, | 

23. Men muſt think and know for 
themſelves. 

24. Whence the Opinion of innate Prin- 

ciples, 


Principles. 25. Concluſion. 
27. Principles muſt be examin d. : 
Of Ideas. 
CHAP. I 8. Ideas of Refleftion later, becauſe 
| they need Attention. 
2 2 Ideas ws eneral. 9. The Soul begins to have Ideas, when 
SECT. it begins to perc 


1. Idea is the Objeſt of Thinking. 
2. All Ideas come from — or 
1 7 ection. 8 


he Objafts of Senſation, one Source 
** Ideas. a 


4. The Operations of our Minds, the 
other Source of them. 


5. All our Ideas are of the one or the 


other of theſe. 
6. Obſervable in Children. 


7. Men are differently furniſf/d with 


theſe, according to the different Ol- 
iet they converſe with, 


he Soul — always; for 
"oe wants Proofs. . 
11. It is not always conſcious of it. 
132. If a ſleeping Man thinks without 
knowing it, the ſleeping and waking 
Man are two Perſons, | 

13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that ſleep 
without dreaming, that they think. 

14. That Men dream without remem- 
bring it, in vain urg d. 

15. Upon this Hypotheſis, the Thoughts 
of a ſleeping Man 1 to be moſt 
rational. 

16, On 
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16. Ou this Hypotheſis the Soul muſt 
have Ideas not derived from Senſa- 
tian or Reflection, of which there is 

| no Appearance. | 
17. If I think when 1 know it not, no 
body elſe can know it. 

18, How knows any one that the Soul 
always thinks ? For if it be not a 
AF dent Propoſition, it needs 

70 


19. That a Man ſhould be buſy in 
thinking, and yet not retain it the 
next moment, very improbafſe 

20-24. No Ideas but from Senſation or 

Reflection, evident, if we obſerve 
Children. 

25. In the Reception of ſimple Ideas, the 

Underſtanding is moſt of all paſſive. 


CHAP. IL 

Of Simple Ideas. 
on 
1. Uncompounded Appearances. 


2,3. The Mind can neither make. nor 
dieſtroy them. EEC 


CHAP. II. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


SECT. 3 
2 Colours of Seeing, Sounds of 


Hearing. 


2. Few ſimple Ideas have Names. 


CHAT I, 
Of Sohliaity. 
SECT. | 12 
1. We receive this Idea from Touch. 
2. Solidity fills Space. „ a, 

3. Diſtintt jrom Space. 

4. From Hardneſs. | 

5. On Solidity depeuds Impulſe, Re- 
ſiſtance, and Protruſion. | 

6. What it is. 


DoS RF TY; 
Of Simple Ideas by more than one 


Senſe, 


CHAP. Vi © 
O Simple Ideas of Reflection. 
Skcr. 3 
1. Are the Operations of the Mind a- 
bout its other Ideas ? | 
2. The Idea of Perception, and Ide 
of Willing, we have from the Re- 
. * 


cker. 


CHAP. vn. 


Of Simple Ideas, both of Senſation 
and Lene. * 


SECT. 
1-6. Pleaſure and Pain. 
7. Exiſtence and Unity. 
8. Power. | 

9. Succeſſion, 


Io. Simple Ideas, the Materials of all 
our Knowledge, 


CHAP. VIII. * 


Other Conſiderations concerning 
Simple Ideas. 


SECT. 
I-6, WE Ideas from privative Cau- 
es, | | 
7-8. Ideas in the Mind, Qualities in 
Bodies. TY 
 9-to. Primary and ſecondary @ualities. 


11,12. How primary Qualities produce 


. their Ideas. 
13,14. How ſecondary. , 
I 5- as of primary Qualities, are 
Reſemblances ; of ſecondary, not. 
24,25. Reaſon of our Miſtake in this. 
26. Secondary Qualities rwofold ; firſt, 


mediately perceivable. 
CHAP. X. 
Of Perception. 

OE 


1. It is the firſt ſimple Idea of Re- 


ection. 
2-4. Perception is only when the Mind 
receives the Impreſſion. 
5,6. Children, tho' they have Ideas in 
the Wimb, have none innate. 
7. Which Ideas firſt, are at evident. 
8-10. Ideas of Senſation often Thanged by 
the Judgment. 


11-14. Perception puts the Difference be- 


tween Animals and inferior Beings. 
15. Perception, the Iulet of Knowledge. 


CHAP. . 
Of Retention. 


1. Contemplation. 
2. Memory. 


3. Attention, Repetition, Pleaſure, and 


Pain, fix Ideas. | 
4,5: Ideas fade in the Memory, 


© 6. Conftantly repeated Ideas can ſcarce 


be loſt. 4d 


7. In 


immediately perceivable ; ſecondly, 
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7. 1 remembering, the Mind is often 


ive. 
8, Two Defetts in the Memory, Ob- 
livion and Slowneſs. 
10. Brutes have Memory. 


CHAP; II. 
Of Diſcerning, &c. 
SECT 


1. No Knowledge without it. 
2. The Difference of Wit and Judg- 
ment. J | 
3. Clearneſs alone hinders Confuſion. 
4. Comparing, | 
5, Brutes compare but imperfettly, 
6. Compounding. | 
7. Brutes compound but little. 
8, Naming. 
9. Abſtrattion, - 
10,11. Brutes abſtraft not. 
12,13. Ideots and Madmen, 
14. Method, | 
15. Theſe are the Beginnings of Human 
Knowledge. 
16. Appeal to Experience. 
17. Dark Room. 


CHAP. Xl. 


Of Complex Ideas. 
SECT, | 


2. Made voluntarily. 
3. Are either Modes, Subſtances, or 
Relations. | 
4. Modes. . 
5. Simple and mixed Modes. 
6. Subſtances fingle or collective. 
. Relation, 


8. The abſtruſeſt Ideas from the two 


reed. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Space, and its ſimple Modes. 


SECT, 
1. Simple Modes. 
2. Idea of Space. 
3. Space and Extenſion. 
4. Immenſity, . | 
5,6. Figure. 
7-10. Place, 
11-14. Extenfion and Body not the ſame. 
15-17. Subſtance which we know not, no 
Proof againſt Space without Body. 


18,19. Subſtance and Accidents of little 
uſe in Philoſophy. . 
20. A Vacuum beyond the utmoſt 
Bounds of Body, . 


21. The Power of Annihilation, prove. 


a Vacuum. - 


24,25 


1. Made by the Mind out of ſimple ones. 


25-27. 


22. Motion proves a Vacuum, 

23. Theldeas of Space and Body diſtinct. 

Extenfion being inſeparable from 

Body, proves it not the ſame, 

26. Ideas of Space and Solidity diſtinct. 
27. Men differ little in clear fimple Ideas. 


CH Af. XIV. 
Of Duration. 
SECT. 


1. Duration is fleeting Extenſion. 
2-4. Its Idea from Reflection on the 
Train of our Ideas, 
5. The Idea of Duration, applicalle 
to things whilſt we ſleep. 
6-8. The Idea of Succeſſion, not from 
Motion. | 
911. The a”; of — has a certain 
Degree of Ouickneſs, 
12. This 3 Meaſure of other 
Surceſſions, | 
13-15. The Mind cannot fix long on one 
invariable Idea. 
16. Ideas, however made, include no 
Senſe of Motion. 
17. Time is Duration ſet out by Meaſures, 
18. A good Meaſure of Time muſt di- 
wide its whole Duration into equal 
Periods. | 
The Revolutions of the Sun and 
Moon, the propereſt Meaſures of 
ime. 
But not by their Motion, but perio- 
dical Appearances, | 
21, No two Parts of Duration can be 
certainly known to be equal. 
22. Time not the Meaſure of Motion. 
23. Minutes, Hours, and Years, not ne- 
<efary Meaſures of Duration. 
The Meaſure of Time two ways 
apply d. 
Our Meaſure of Time applicable to 
Duration befpre Time. - 
Eternity, 


I9, 


24 


28-31, 


CHA F. XY, 
Of Duration and Expanſion con- 
ſider d together. 
SECT. Bo. 
1. Both capable of greater and leſs. 
2. Expanſion not bounded by Matter. 
3. Nor Duration by Motion, | 
4. Why Men more eaſily admit infinite 
Duration, than infinite Expanſion. 
5. Time o Duration, is as Place to 
Expanſion, | | 
6. Time and Place are taken for ſo 
much of either, as are ſet out by the 
Exiſteneę and Motion of Bodies. 
: | | 7. Some- 
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7. 3 of either as 
we defign by Meaſures taken from 
the Bulk or Motion , ” 

8. They belong to 5% 

9. All the Parts — od are Ex- 
renfon ; and all the Parts of Dura- 
tion, are Duration, 

10. Their Parts inſeparable. 


11. Duration is as @ Line, Expanſion 
as a Solid, 


12. Duration has never two Parts to- 
. gether, Expanſion all together. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number. 


SECT. 


1. Number, the ſimpleſt and moſt uni- 


ver Idea. 

2. Its Modes made by Addition. 

3. Each Mode diſtintt. © 

4. Therefore Demonſtrations in Num- 
bers, the moſt preciſe. 

5,6. Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
7. Why Children number not earlier; 
8. Number meaſures all Meaſurables. 


CHA P. XVII. 
„ Infinity. | 
SECT, 


1. Infinity in its original Intention, at- 
tributed to Space, Duration, "and 
Number. 

2,3. How we come by the Idea of Infinity. 

4. Our Idea of Space boundleſs. 

5: And ſo of Duration. 


6. Why other Ideas are not capable of 
Infinity. 


7. Difference between Infini ty of Space, 


and Space infinite. 


8. We have no Idea of Aae Space. 


9. Number affords us the cleareſt Idea 


Infinity. 
10, 11. Our di 333 conception the Inf 
_ nity of Number, Duration, and 
Expanſion. 


12. infinite Di viſibility. | 
13,1 578. N pofitive Idea of Infinite. 


441 What is poſitive, what negative 
19. in our Idea of Infinite. 
20. Some think they have a poſitiue Idea 
of Eternity, and not Space. 
21. Suppos'd poſitive Ideas of Infinity, 
why of Miſtakes. 


22. All theſe Ideas * e. and 


Reflection. | 


Vor. I. 


.C: H A P. XVIII. ty 

Of other Simple un rk 
SECT. 17 
1,2. \ Modes of Mition,... PEG 
3- Modes of Sounds. | hs 

4. Modes of Taſtes. ; 


7 Modes of Colours. My, 
8, Why ſome Modes wy and others 


have not Names. | 
amn A_P....XIX... * 
Of the Modes of T, hinking. 
. SECT. 


1,2. Senſation, Remembrance Contem- 
77 us | 
. The warious i of the Mind 
x Thinking, _ 
4. Hence probable that Think is ; the 
An, not Eſence 7 the Gull 


Earn | 
Of Modes of Pleaſure. and Pain, 


* , re and Pain fimple Ideas. 
2. Good and Evil what. 


3. Our Paſſions mov £ 9 Good and Evil, 
Lov 


12. | 

13. En 

14. What Paſſiun a all Men hive, 
15,16. Pleaſure and Pain what.  - 
17. Shame. 


18. The Inſtances toſhew how our Ideas 
of the Paſſion are got from Senſa- 


tion and Reflection. 
CH A P. XXI. 
„ Power. 
SECT. 


t. This flea bew ger \v 
2. Power active and-paſſive. 
3. Power includes Relatives. | 
4. The cleareſt Lie of aftive Power: : 

had from Spirit. 
5. Will and Underfandingroo n. 
6. Faculties. 

7. Whence the Leas Lien and 

uy. 


erty 
9. | Suppoſes Underſniding and Wi 1 
10. Belongs = to Vilition, 


11. Voluntary oppos'd to — 
not to 1 
12. Li 
13. Neceſſity geo 
14-20. Liberty belongs not tothe Will, 
21, But to the Agent or Man. 
22-24. In reſpett » 
free. 
25, 26,2 The Will determin'd by fome- 
27 thing without it. 
8 Volition what, a 
9. What determines the Mill. 
30 2 and Deſire muſt not be con- 
nde 
31. Unea neſs determines the Will. 
32. Defrre is Uneaſtneſs. 
33. 1 Uneafineſs of Defire determines 
- the 
4. This the $ in of Attion. 1 
35 5 Sun . 5 ve Good deter- 
mines not Ad 6 but Uneaſineſs. 


36. Becauſe the Removal of Uneafineſs © 


is the firſt ſtep to Happineſs. 
Ty Becauſe Uneaſineſi alone is preſent 
Becauſe all who 4 ah the Joys Hea- 


ven poſſible, purſue them not. But a 


2 Uneafineſs is never negletted. 
; a re accompanies all Unenſineſs. 
2 The nioſt preſſing = neſs I au- 
rally determines the Ni 
41. All defire bred 
42. Happineſs what. 
43: What Good is defired, what not. 
44; TP the greateſt Good i is not always 
efired, 
45. Why not being aefred, it moves not 
the Will 
46. Due Conſideration 12900 Defre. 


47. The Pawer to ſuſpend the Proſecu- 
tion of any Deſire, makes way for 
Confider ation. 


48. To be determin'd by our own Judg- 
W is uo Reſtraint to Liberty. 

49. The freeſ 

50. A conſtant Determination to a Pur- 
ſuit of Happineſs, no Abridgment of 
Liberty. 

51. The Neceſſity of purſuing true Hap- 
pineſs, the Foundation of all Liberty. 
52. The Reaſon of it. 

53. Government of 
right — of Liberty. 

$4355: How Men come 40 purſue 
\Courſes... 


56. How Men come to chuſe ill; 


» $7- Firſt, From bodily Pain. Second- _ 


ly, From Oy Defires ariſing from 
wrong Judgmem. 

58, 1 —— Judgment of preſem Good or 
right, 

eo. From a urong Judgment of "what 


Willing, a Man is not 


SECT. 


ents are ſo determin d. 


ow gehtn, the 


eren 5 
10,11. The now ſecondary Qualities of Bo- 
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— neceſſary part of their Hap- 
61,62. A more particular Account of wrong 
udgment s. 


63. In comparing ng preſent and future 
64,65. Cauſes of this 
66. In confilering Conſequences of Ac- 


tions, 
67. Cnuſes of this, 
68. Wrong Judgment of what is wa 
ſary to our Happineſs. 
69. We can change the Agreeabenss or 
 Difſagreeableneſs in things, 
70,71,7 Preference of Vice to Vi Irtue, a 


72/3. manifeſt wrong * 
Of mixed Modes. 
SECT. - 


1. Mixed Modes, wha, 

2. Made by the Mind. 

3. Sometimes got by the Explication of 

their Names, 

4. The Name ties the Parts of themixed 

Modes into one Idea, 
5. TheCauſe of making mixed Modes. 
6. Why Wards in one Language have 
none anſwering in another. 

7. And Languages change. 

8. Mixed Modes, where they exiſt, 

9. How we get the Ideas of mi d 
Modes. 

10: Motion, Thimking, and po, have 
been moſt modify* d. | 

11. Several Words ſeeming to 
Action, fignify but — Zet. fan 

12. Mix'd Modes, made . alſo of other 


Heas. 
| Þ + © i Y, 


CHAP. | 
Of the complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


1. Ideas of Subſtances how made. 
2. Our Idea of Subſtance in general. 
3-6. Of the ſorts of Subſtances, 
4. Nb clear Ideas of Subfauce in ge- 
neral. 
5 . 
reat part of ) aur com- 
ro Ideas * Subſtances, 
8. And why | | 
9. 75550 ſores of Ideas make our com- 
plex ones of Subſtances. - 


dies would diſappear, if we could 
diſcover the primary ones of their mi- 
nute Parts. 

12. Our Faculties of Diſcoveys Juited 
to our State. 

13. Conjetture about Spirits, 
14. Complex Lleas of Subſtances, - 
1 5 Idea 
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the: = 15. Idea of S - Subſtances, as 
a cle ar pe” of Subſtances. ; 


16. No Idea of ab frat Subſtance. 
17. The Cohefion 7 ſolid Parts, and 
Inpulſe, 04 primary 1deas of. Boch. 
18. Thinking and Moti vity, the fri- 
mary Ideas of Spirit. 
19-21, Spirits capable of Motion. 
_ Tea of Soul and Body compar ard. 
23-27. Cohefion of ſolid Parts in Body, as 
hard to be conceiv/d, as Thinking 
in a Soul. 
28,29. COIN of Motion by Im- 
pulſo, or byThought, equally imeligitle 
30. Ideas of Body and Spirit compar” d. 
31. The Notion of Spirit involves no 
more difficulty in it than that of Body. 


32. We know nothing beyoud our ſimple 


Ideas. GG 
3-35. Idea 
5 6. No Ideas in our complex one of Spi- 
rits, but thoſe got from u or 
Reflection. 


37. Recapitulation, 


| CHAP. XXIV. 
Of colleftive Ideas of Subſtances. 
SECT. | 
1. One Idea. 
2. Made by the Power of compoſing in 
the Mind. 


& 


3. All artificial things are colleftive Ideas. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. 
SECT. 


. Relation, what. 
2, Relations without correlativeTerms, 
not eafily perceid, _. 
3. Some ſeemingly ab ſolute Terms c con- 


tain Relations. 


4- Relation different from the thing 


related. 
5. Change of Relation may be without 
any Change in the Subject. 
6. Relation only betwixt two things. 
7. All things capable of Relation. 


8. The Ideas of Relation chaver often 


than of the Sulhects related. 
9.. 1 all terminate in fimple 
as. | 


10. Terms le 
| SubjefF denominated, are relative. 
11. Couchuflon, 


C HA Pp. XXVI. 


Of Cauſs, Lale. 2 i 


SECT. 
| I. — Ideas BY Hs 


2. Creation, Gran mak At 
teration. 


* 


hed the Mind beyond the 6 | 


3,4 Relations of Time, 
5 . Relations of Place _ ust. 
3 Terms wy one for * , 
ions. 


CHAP. XxVIL 


Of 1aentity and Diverſa . 


SECT. 
I. WWherein Ldentiry | 


2. Identi Subſtanc 1 IR | 
rel Mances, ” of 


3- Principium Individuationis. 
Identity of Vegetables. | 
Identity of Animals. 

6. Identity of Man. 

7. Identitj ſuited to the Idea. 

8. Same Man. 

9. Perſonal Identity. 

10. Conſcionſneſ; makes FT" 

11. . Identity in change of Sub- 

ances 

12. Whether in the Change of thinking 
Subſtances. 
Conſciouſneſs makes the ſamePerſon. 
Self depends on Conſciouſneſs. 
Object of Reward and Puniſhment. 
Difference between Identity of Man 
and Perſon. 
2 5 2 makes. Self. 
Perſon Term. 
Th fem ib Uſe of Names. 
Continu'd Exiſtence makes Idemtity. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of other Relations. 
SECT. 
15 Propertienal.” 
2, —_— 
itute 
* 7 | 
5. Moral Good and Evil. 
6. ref Rules. KR 


7 Divine Law, the Meaſure of' Sin 
and Duty. 
9. Gvil Law, the Meaſure of Crimes 
aud Innacence, 

10,11. Philoſophical Law, the Meaſure of 
os Virtue _ "Maw 

12. Its Inforcements,. Commendation, 
and Diſcredit. 

13+ Theſe three Laws, the Rules mo- 
ral Good and Evil. _ 

1415. Morality is the Relation of Action: 

to the Rules. 


16. The Denomination of Afton on | 


16. 


17. 
18. 


21. 


23. 
26. 
28. 


29. 


17. Relation innumerable... | 
18, All Relations terminate in. fimple 


. » | | 19. We 


XIX 


XX 
19. We have ordinarily as clear (or 
dearer) Notion of the lathe as 
of -its Foundation. 
20. The Notion of the Relation is the 
ame, whether the Rule any Action 
is W to, br true or falſe. 


„ 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of Clear and Diftint?, Obſcure and 
Confuſed Ideas. 
SECT. 


1. Ideas, ſome clear and ſome diſtinf, 
others obſcure and confuſed. 
2. Clear and wh cure, explain'd by Sight. 
3. Cauſes of Obſcurity. 
4. _—_ and cage gd, what, 
5. Objettion. 
Conſufion' of Ideas, is in reference 
to their Names, 
7. Defaults which make Confufion. 
Firſt, e per Ideas made up of too 
Jew 1 e ones. 
8. Secondly, Or its fimple ones jum- 
bled di urderly together, 
9. Thi rag, Or are mutable or unde- 
termin d. 
ro. Confuſion without reference to 
| Names, hardly conceivable, 
11, Confufion concerns aways two Ideas. 
45 2 es of Confuſion. 
Complex Ideas m 
one part, and confuſed in another. 
14. This, if not heeded, cauſes Confu- 
fion in our Arguings. 
5. Inſtances in Eternity. ' 
16 _y ——Diviſtili of Matter. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fangen Ideas. 


SECT. © 

1. Real Ideas are conformable to their 
Archetypes. 

2. Simple Ideas all real. 

3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations, 


— Pig 4 Mixed Modes made of confiſtent 


Ideas, are real. 
5. Ideas of Subſtances are real, when 


” agree with #he Exiſt of - 
things, 


CHAP. XI. 


07 Adequate and Inadequate Ideas, | 


SECT. 
I Adequate Ideas are ſach as perſelth 
repreſent their Archetypes, . © 
2. Simple Ideas all adequate. 


3. Modes are all adequate. 


*. diſtinft in 


The Co WTEN THAT 


4,3. Modesin 1 to \ſerdded Names, 
may be inade 
6,7. Ideas of Sal kamen as refer d to 
ü real Eſſences, not adequate. 
5 11. Ideas of: Subſtances, as Colloctions of 
. their Qualities, are all inadequate. 
12. Simple Ideas xlum, and adequate. 
13. Ideas of Subſtances are laſvra, in- 
adequate. 
14. Ideas of Modes and Relations are Ar- 
| chetypes, and cannot but be adequate. 


C. NA P. XXXIL 


O true and falſe Ideas. 
SECT. 
1. Truth and Falſhood properly belongs 
t0 Propoſitions. 
2. Metaphyfical Truth contains a tacit 
| Propoſition. 


3. No Idea as an Appearance in the 


Mind true or falſe. 
4. Ideas refer'd to any thing, may be 
true or falſe. 
5, Other Mens Ideas, real Exiſtence, 
and ſuppoſed real Eſſences, are what 
p Men uſually refer their Ideas to. 
6-8. The Cauſe of ſuch References, 


9. Simple Ideas may be falſe in refe- 


rence to others of the ſame Name, 
but are leaſt liable to be ſo. 

10. Ideas of mixd Modes moſt liable 
to be falſe in this Senfe. 

11. Or atleaſt to be thought falſe. 

12. Aud u 


13. As refer d to real Exiſtences, none 


of our Ideas can be falſe, but thoſe 
f Subſtances. 
14-16. Firſt, fimple Ideas in this Senſe not 
alſe, and why, 

15. Th one Man's Idea of Blue ſhould 

Le different from another's. 

17. Secondly, Modes not falſe. 
18. Thirdh, Ideas of Subſtances, when 


alle. 


19. Truth or Falſhood always ſuppoſes 


Affirmation or Negation. 


20. Ideas in themſelves neuer true nor | 


falſe. _. 
21. But are falſe, Firſt, when judg'd 
agreeable to another Man's 
without being ſo, _ 
232. Secondly, When judg d to agree to 
real Exiſtence, when they do not. 


3. Thirdly, When Judg* 4 ddequate, | 


- without being ſo. 


\ 24. Fourthly, When judg'dto repreſent | 


the real Eſſence. 
25. Ideas whenefalſe. 


4. 2 to here's right 


wrong. 


N 27. Concluſion. 5 


Idea 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the Aſſociation 2. Ideas. 
SECT. 

1. Something eb in moſt Men. 
2. Not wholly from Self-love. 
3. Nor from Education. 
; A Degree of Madneſs. 

. From a wrong Connettion of Ideas. 
5. This Connection how made. 


3 


7,8. Some Antipathies an Effect Fit. 
9. A great Cauſe of Errors. 
lg Inſtances, 
Time cures ſome Diſorders in 
the Mind, which Reaſon 5 p 
14-16. Farther Inſtances of the Effects © 
the Aſſociation of Ideas. * 
17. Iis Influence on intellectual Habits. 
18. Obſervable in different Sefts. 


BOOK II. 
Of Woras. 


9 


Of Words, or Language i in general. 
SECT. 


1. Man fitted to form articulate Sounds. 
2. To make them Signs of Ideas. | 
3.4. To make general Signs. 
5. Words ultimately derived from Juch 


as ſignify ſenſible Ideas. 
6. Diſtribution. 


CH A P. II. 
Of the Signification of Words. 
SECT. 


1. Words are ſenfible Signs neceſſary - 


for Communication. 


2,3. Words are the ſenfible Signs of his 
Ideas who uſes them. 


4. Words often ſecretly refer'd, Firſt, | 


to the Ideas in other Mens Minds. 
5. Secondly, To the Reality of things. 
6. Words by Uſe readily excite Ideas. 
7. Words often uſed without Significa- 


tion. 


8. Their Signification perfeftly arbi- 
tary, 

CHAP. UI. 

Of general Terms. 

1. Thegreateſt part of Words general. 


2. For every particular thing to haue a 


Name, is 3 | 
3,4. And uſelef, u 


5. What things have proper Names. 
6,8. How general Words are made. 


9. General Natures are nothing bur 


 _  abſtratt Ideas. | 
10. Why the Genus is ordinarily Wee” 
uſe of in Definitions. 


11. General and and d are Crea- 
Vol. I. 


tures of the Underſtanding. 

12. Abſtraft Ideas are the Eſſences of 
the Genera and Species. 

13. They are the Workmanſhip of the 
Underſtanding, but have their Foun- 
dation in the Similitude of things. 

14. Each diſtinct abſtract Idea, is a di- 

ſtin Eſſence. 

15. Real and nominal Eſſence. 


16. Conſtant Connection between the 


Name and nominal Eſſence, ; 
17. Suppofition, that Species are diſtin- 
us d by their real Eſſences, uſeleſs. 
18. Real and nominal Eſſence, the ſame 


in fimple Ideas and Modes, different 


in Subſtances. 


19. Eſſences ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible, 


20. Recapitulation, 
CHAP. Iv. 
Of the Names of ſimple Ideas. 


SECT. 


1. Names of ſimple Ideas, Modes, and 
Subſtances, have each Jomething pe- 
culiar. | 

2. Firſt, Names of fimple Ideas and 
Subſtances, intimate real Exiſtence. 
3. Secondly, Names of fimple Ideas 

and Modes, fignify always both real 

and nominal N 58 

Thirdly, Names of {im le Ideas un- 
4 definabl 2 24 * 

5. If all were definable, wd be a 
Proceſs in infinitum. | 

6. What a Definition ix. 
7. Simple Ideas, why undefinable. 

8,9. Inſtances. Motion. 

10. Light. | 
11. Simple Ideas why undefrtle far- 
| . explain d. | 


125,13. 
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7,8. The nominal Eſſence bounds the 


xx. 


1 The contrary ſhew'd in complex J- 


deas, by Inſtances of a Statue and 

Rainbow. | 
14. The Names of complex Ideas, when 

to be made "intelligible by Words. 


15. Fourthly, Names ef fimple Ideas 


leaſt doubtful. 
16. Fifthly, Simple Ideas have few 
Aſcents in linea prædicamentali. 
17. Sixthly, Names of fimple Ideas 
ſtand for Ideas not at all arbitrary, 


| C HAP. V. | 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and 
Relations. 

SECT | 


1. They ftand fur abſtraft Ideas, as 
other general Names, 


2. Firſt, the Ideas they fland for, are 


made by the Underſtanding. 


3. Secondly, made arbitrarily, and 


without Patterns, 

4. How this is done, 

5. Evidently arbitrary, in that theIdea 
is often before the Exiſtence. 

6. Inſtances, Murder, Inceſt, Stabbing. 


7. But ſtill ſubſerviett to the End of 


Language. 
8. Whereof 'the intranſtatable Words 
of divers Languages are a Proof. 
9. This ſhews Species to be made for 
Communication, 
10,11. In mixed Modes, "tis the Name 
that ties the Combination together, 
and makes it a Species, 5 
12. For the Originals of mixed Modes, 


we look no farther than the Mind, 


which alſo ſhews them to be the Morł- 
manſhip of the Underſtanding, 
13. Their being made by theUnderſtaud- 
ing without Patterns, ſhews the rea- 
ſon why they are ſo compounded. 
14. Names of mix'd Modes ſtand al- 
aways for their real Eſſences. 
15. Why their Names are uſually got 
before their Ideas. 


16, Reaſon of my being ſo large on this | 


ect. 
CHAP. VI. 


Of the Names of Subſtances. 
PPP 
1. The common Names . of Subſtances 
„ 
2. The Eſſence of each fort, is the 
ſtrati Idea. | 
3. The nominal and real Eſſence diffe- 
ren. N 


4-6, Nothing eſſential to ledividual:. 


| 45,46. L ar 


72 | 
9. Not thereal Efſence which we know 


not. 
10. Net ſubſtantial Forms which we 
know leſs. 
11. That the nominal Eſſence is that 
wherely we diſtinguiſh Species, far- 
ther evident from Spirits. 
12. Wheveof there are probably num- 
berleſs Species, | 
13. The nominal Eſſence that of the 
Species, prov'd from Water andLe. 
14-18. Difficulties againſt a certain Num- 
ber of real Eſſences. 
19. Our nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, 
not perfett Collections of Properties. 
21. But ſuch a Collection as our Name 
ſtands for. 8 
22. Our abſtract Ideas are to us the 
Meaſures of Species : Inſtances in 
that of Man. 
23. Species not diſtinguiſh'd by Genera- 
tion. 


24. Not by ſubſtantial Forme. 


25. The ſpecifick Eſſeuces are made lj 


the Mind. 


26. Therefore very various anduncertain. 


27. on not ſo arbitrary as mix'd 
5. | 
28, Tho very imperfett. | 
29. Which yet ſerves for common Con- 
werſe. W N 
30. But makes ſeveral Eſſences figni- 
5d by the ſame Name. | 


31. The more general our Ideas are, the 


* 


more incompleat and partial they are. 
32. This all accommodated to the End 
of Speech. | | 
33. Inſtance in Caſſuaries. 
34. _ make the Species; inſtance, 
Gold. ES 
35. Tho Nature makes the Similitude. 
36. And continues it in the Races of 
things. 
37. Each abſtraft Idea is an Eſſence. 
38. Genera and Species, in order to 
naming ; inſtance, Watch, 
39. Species of artificial things, leſs con- 
fuſed than natural. | 
40. Artificial things of diſtinf# Species. 
41. Subſtances alone have proper Names. 
42. Difficulty to treat of Fords with 


ords. 


43,44. Inſtance of mix'd Modes in Kineah 


d Niouph. 

Subſtances in Zahab. 

47. Their Ideas perfect, and therefore 
various. L 

48. Therefore to fix their Species, a real 
Eſſence is ſupposd, 

49. Which 


Mm 
n 


G 


—— » 


a9. Which Suppofition is of no uſe, 


50. Conclufion. | 
CHAP, VI. 


Of Particles. 


SECT, . 
1. Particles connect Parts, or whole 
Sentences together. 1 
2. In them conſiſts the Art of well 
ſpeaking. | | . 
3,4. They ſhew what Relation the Mind 
gives to its own Thoughts, © 
5. Inſtance in But, 
6. This matter but lightly touch'd here. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Abſtratt and Concrete Terms. 


SECT. 


1. Abſtraft Terms not predicable one of 


another, and why. 
2. They ſhew the difference of our Ideas. 


„ eH A. H. 


Of the Imperfection of Words. 
SECT. * | 
1. Words are uſed for recording and 
communicating our Thoughts. 
2. Any Words will ſerve fir recording. 
3. Communication by Words, Civil or 
Philoſophical. C1 
The Imperfection of Words, is the 
Doubtfulneſs of their Signification. 
5. Cauſes of their — 2 
6. The Names of mix d Modes doubt- 
ful : Firſt, Becauſe the Ideas they 
ſtand for, are ſo complex. 
7. Secondly, Becauſe they have no 
Standard. ſuf REY 
8. Propriety not a ſufficient Remedy. 
9. The way of learning theſe Names 
contributes alſo to their Doubtfulneſs. 
10. Hence unavoidable Obſcurity in an- 
tient Authors. | | 
12. Names of Subſtances refer d, Firſt, 
to real Eſſences that cannot be known, 
13,14. Secondly, To co-exiſting Qualities, 
which are known but imperfettly. 


ſerve for Civil, but not well for Phi- 
loſophical Uſe. 

16. Inſtance, Liquor of Nerves. 

17. Inſtance, Gold. | 

18. The Names of ſimple Ideas the leaſt 
doubtful. | 

19. And next to them fimple Modes. 

20. The moſt doubtful, are the Names 

of very compounded mixed Modes 
 andSubſtances. 
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15. With this Imperfattion they may 


2 4 


21. Why this Imperfeftion churg d upon 
Mord,. "AF 


22,23. This ſhould teach us Moderation in 
impofing our own Senſe of old Authors. 


Of the Abuſe of Words. 
SECT. * 2 
1. Abuſe of Words. 
2,3. Firſt, Words without any, or uith- 
out clear Ideas. 
4. Occaſſon d by learning Names be- 
fore the Ideas they belong to. 
5 $ 2 unſteddy Application of 


6. Thirdly, Afected Obſcnrity by wrong 
Application. OT f*" 

7. Logick and Diſpute has much con- 

tributed to this, ak 

8. Calling it Subtiky, 

9. This Learning very little benefits 
Society. | i 
10. But deſtroys the Inſtruments of 

Knowledge and Communication. 
11. As 72 as to confound the Sound 
of the Letters, 
12. This Art has perplex'd Religion 
and Juſtice. 
13. 4nd ought not to paſs for Learning. 
14. thly, Taking them for things. 
15. Inſtance in Matter, 
16. This makes Errors laſting, 
17. Fifthly, Setting them for what they 
cannot ſignify, 
18. V. g. putting them for the real Eſ= 
ſences of Subſtances. 


19. Hence we think every Change of our 


Idea in Subſtances, not to change the 
Species. | * | 
20. The Cauſe of this Abuſe a Suppo- 
fition of Nature's working always 
reguiarg. Ny, 
21, 55 Abuſe contains two falſe Sup- 
tions, | 
22. Sixthly, a Suppofition, that Words 
have a certain and evident Signi fi- 
ET Ia 
23. The Ends of Language : Firſt, To 
convey our Ideas. 13 
24. Secondly, To do it with Quicknefs. 
25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledge of things. . 


26-31. How Mens words fail in all theſe. 


32. How in Subſtauces. 12 
33. Hou in Modes and Relations. 
34. Seventhly, Figurative Speech alſo an 


Abuſe of Language. 


CHAP. 


1 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Remedies of the foregoing _ 
4 Imper fettions and Abuſes, 


SECT. 
1. They are worth ſeeking. 
4 oe not eaſy.. 
et ry to Philoſophy. 

4. 4. Miſt e of Words, the m of 
great Errors, 
5, Obſlinacy, 

G And Wrangling. 

7. Inſtance, Bat and Bird. 

8. Firſt Remedy, To uſe no Ward with- 
out an Idea. 

9. Secondly, To have diſtint4 Ideas an- 
nex'd to them in Modes. 


10. And diſtintt and conformable in . 


| Subſtances, 
11. Thirdly, Propriety. 
12. Fourthly, To make known their 
Meaning, | 
13. And that three ways. 
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14. Firſt, In fmple Ideas by ſynonymous 


erms or Shewing. 
15. Secondly, in mix'd Modes by Defi- 
nition, 
16. Morality capable of Demonſtration. 
17. Definitions can make moral Diſ- 
courſes _; 
18. And is the only way, #2 + 
19. Thirdly, in Subſtances, by ſhewing 
and defining. 
20,21, Ideas of the leading Qualities of 
Subſtances, are beſt got by ſhewing. 
22. The Ideas of their Powers beſt by 
Definition. 
23. A Reflection on the Knowledge of 
Spirits. 
24. Ideas alſo of Subſtances muſt be 
conformable to things, 
25. Not eaſy to be made ſo. 
26. Fifthly, By Conſtancy in their Sig- 
ni fication. 
27. When the Variation is to be ex- 
plain d. 


2 


B O O 


K IV. 


27 K nowledge and Opinion. 


CHAP. 1. 
Of Knowledge in general. 
SECT. 


1. Our Knowledge gl about our 
Ideas. | 
2. Knowledge is the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
Ideas. 
3. This Agreement fourfold. 
4. Firſt, Of Identity or Diverſity. 
5. Secondly, Relation. 
6. Thirdly, Of Co-exiſtence. 
7. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence. 
8. Knowledge actual or habitual. 
9. Habitual Knowledge twofold. 


ERAS 
Of the Degrees of our oe | 
SECT. . .. | 
I. Intuitive. 


2, Demonſtraj ve. | 
3. Depends on Proofs. | 
: 4. But not ſo eg). 
: 5. Not without precedent Dult 
6. Not ſo clear. | 


7. Each Sep muſt have maine. kai 


dence. 


8. Hence the Miſtake ex precognitis 
& e | 


9. Demonſtration not limited to — 
„ l 
10-13. Why it has been ſo thought. 
| r. Senfitive Knowledge of particular 
Exiſtence. 
15. Knowledge not always clear, where 
the Ideas are ſo, 


Ci AT. Al. 
Of the Extent of Human Know 
ledge. 


SECT. 
1. Firſt, no farther than we haveldeas. 
2. Secondly, no farther than we can per- 
ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement. 
3. Thirdly, Intuitive Knowledge ex- 
tends itſelſ not to all the Relations | 

of all our Ideas. 
4 * demonſtrative ; 


| 5 FI hh Senſitive Knowledge nar- 

rower than either. — 
6. Sixthly, our Knowledge therefore 

. _— than our Ideas, 
. How far our Knowledge reaches. 
9. Fuſt, Our Knowledge of Identity 
and Diverſity, as far as our Ideas. 

9. Secondly, O of Co-exiſtence a very 

little way. 

10. Becauſe the ComneTion between moſt 


 fimple Ideas is unknown, 
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Qualities is undiſcouerable. 
15. Of Repugnancy to co-exiſt larger. 
16. Of the Co-exiſtence of Powers a very 
little way. 


17. Of Spirits yet narrower. 


18. Thirdly, Of other Relations, it is 


ing ſomething between Man and 
Beaſt, anſwer'd, 728 

18, Recapitulation. 
CHAP. V. 

Of Truth in general. 


not eaſy 7 ſay » far. Morality SECT, 
capable of Demonſtration. | a | 
19. To Things have made moral Ideas . What Truth is. | 


thought uncapable of Demonſtration. 


Their Complexedneſs *and want of 


ſenſible Repreſentations, 
20. Remedies of thoſe Difficulties. 


21. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence, ue 


have an intuitive Knowledge of our 
own, demonſtrative of God's, ſen- 
fible of ſome few other things. 

22. Our Ignorance great, 

23. Firſt, One Cauſe of its want of 
Ideas, either ſuch as we have no 
Conception of, or ſuch as particularly 
we have not. 

24. Becauſe of their Remoteneſs, or, 

25. Becauſe of their Minuteneſs. 

26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 


27. Much leſs of Spirits. 


28, Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable 
Connection between Ideas we have. 


29. 2 | 
30. Thirdly, Want of tracing our Ideas. 


31. Extent in reſpect of Univerſality. 


CH AP IV. 


Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 
SECT. | 


1. Objeftion, Knowledge placed in Ideas, 
may be all bare Viſion. : 


2,3. Anſwer, Not ſo, where Ileas agree 


with Things. 
4. As, Firſt, All fimple Ideas db. 
5. Secondly, All complex Ideas excepted. 
6. Hence the Reality of mathematical 
Knowfeage. 
7. Anll of moral. 
8. Exiſtence not requir'dto make it real. 
9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, 
becauſe moral Ideas are of our own 
making and naming. 
10. Miſ-naming diſturbs not the Cer- 
 tainty of the Knowledge, 
11, Ideas of Subſtances have their Ar- 
chetypes without us, | 
12. So far as they agree with thoſe, ſo 
far our Knowledge concerning them 
is real. 


13. In our Inquiries about Subſtances, we 


muſt confider Ideas, and not confing 
Vo I. I. N 


* — — w ——QQ—u — 


2. A right joining, or ſeparating of 
Signs; i. e. Ideas or Words, 

3. Which make mental or verbal Pr 
poſitions, | 

4. Mental Propofitions are very hard 
to be treated of, 

5. Being nothing but the joining, or ſe- 
parating Ideas without Words. 


6. When mental Propofitions contain 


real Truth, and when verbal. 
7. Objettion againſt verbal Truth, thas 
it may be thus all chimerical. 


8. Anſwered, real Truth is about Ideas 
agreeing to Things, 


9. Falſhood is the joining of Names 


otherwiſe thau their Ideas agree. 


10. General Propofitions to be treated of 
more at large. 


11. Moral and metaphyfical Truth. 
CHA P.OvE;: 


Of univerſal Pro oſitions, their 


Truth and Certainty. 


SECT. | | ; 
1. Treating of Words, neceſſary to 


Knowledge. 
2. General Truths hardly to be under- 
ſtood, but in verbal Propoſitions. 
3. Certainty two-fold, Truth, and 
of Knowledge. | 
4. No Propofition can be known to be 
true, where the Eſſence of each Spe- 
cies mentioned, is not known, 
5. This more particularly concerns Sub- 
F 
6. The Truth of few univerſal Propo- 
ſitions concerning Subſtances, is to be 
known, _ 
7. Becauſe Co- Exiſtence of Ideas in fer 


Caſes to be known. | 


8, 9. Inſtance in Gold. 22 
10, As far as any ſuch Co-exiſtence can 
bie known, ſo far univerſal Propo— 


fitions may be certain. But this will 
go but a little way, becauſe, 


11,12, The Qualities which make our com- 


plex Ideas of Subſtances, depend 
moſtly on external, remote, and un- 
perceiv'd Cauſes. 


* 
% | 


13. Judg- 


# 
115 
FP, 


13. Judgment may reach farther but 
, 25 is not Knowledge, 


14. 1 ſor our Knowledge , 


es, : 

15. Whilſt our Ideas of Subſtances con- 
tain not their real. Conſtitutions, we 
can make but few general certain 
Propoſitions concerning them, 


16. Wherein lies the general Certainty 


of Propoſitions. 
CHAP. VII. 
: Of Maxims. 
SECT. 
They are ſelf-evident. | 
Wherein that Self-evidence conſiſts. 
Self-evidence not peculiar to receiv'd 
Axitoms. . ; | 
4. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, 
4 Propofitions are equally ſelf-evi- 
dent. 
5. Secondly, in Co-Exiſtence we have 
few ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 
6. Thirdly, in other Relations we may 


have. 
7. Fourthly, concerning real Exiſtence, 
8. 


„ 


we have none, | 

Theſe Axioms do not much influence 

our other Knowledge. 

Becauſe they are not the Truths the 

1ſt known . 

11. What Uſe theſe general  Maxims 
have, 


9, 10. 


12. Maxims, if care be not taken in the 


Uſe of Words, may prove Contra- 
dic tions. 

13. Inſtance in Vacuum. 

14. They prove not the Exiſtence of 


things without us, 


- 15, Their Application dangerous about 


complex Ideas. | | 
16-18. Inſtance in Man. 


19. Little Uſe of theſe Maxims in Proofs 


4 


where we have clear and diſtiuci Ideas. 


20. Their Uſe dangerous, where our J- 
deas are confuſed. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of trifling Propoſitions. 
SECT. IR 
1. Some Propoſitions bring no Increaſe 
to our Knowledge. 
2, 3. As, Firſt, Identical Propoſitions, 
4. Secondly, When a part of any com- 
plex Idea ispredicated of the whole. 
5. As part of the Definition of the de- 
fined. | 
6. Inſtance, Man and Palfry, 


7. For this teaches but the Signification © 


of Words. | 
8. But no real Kncwledge. 
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9. General Propoſitions concerning Sub- 
ſtances, are often trifling. 

10. And why, : 

11. Thirdly, Ufing Words variouſly, is 
trifling with them, 7 


12. Marks of verbal Propofitions. Firſt, 
en ee in . b 
13. Secondly, a part of the nition 
predicated of 4 y Term, Te 
CHASE, 0X, 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
SECT. 6 4 
I. General certain Propofitions concern 
not Exiſtence. 4 
2. A threefold Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
3- Our Knowledge of our own Exiſtence, 
is intuitive. 
Gr 
Of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 
ECT. 
1. We are capable of knowing certain- 
ly, that there is a G OD. 
2. Man knows, that he himſelf is. 
3. He knows. alſo, that nothing can- 
not produce a Being, therefare ſome- 
thing Eternal. 
4. That eternal Being muſt be moſt 
erful, 
5, And moſt knowing, 
6. And therefore GOD. 
7. Our Idea of a moſt perfect Being, 
not the ſole Proof of a G OD. 
8. Something from Eternity. 
9. Two ſorts of Beings, Ogitative 
and Incogitative, _ þ 
10. Incogitative Being cannot produce a 
itative. 
11,12. Therefore there has been an eternal 
RM 
13. Whether material or no. 
14. Not material, Firſt, becauſe every 
 Panrtiile of Matter is not cogitative. 
15. Secondly, One Particle alone of 
Matter cannot be cogitative, 
16. Thirdly, A Syſtem of incogitative 
Matter cannot be cogitative, + 
17. Whether in Motion, or at Reſt, 


18,19. Matter not co-eternal with an eter- 
nal Mind. 


CHAP XL 
Of the Knowledge of the Exiſtence 


other Things. 
SECT. 


1. I to be had only by Senſation. 
2. Inſtance, Whiteneſs of this Paper. 
3. This, tho not ſo certain as Demon- 
ſtration, yet maybe call d Knowledge, 
and proves the Exiſtence of things 
without us, YT, 


W DP wr 
12 * 
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4. Firſt, becauſe we cannot have them 
- but by the Iulet of the Senſes, 
5. Becauſe an Idea from attual Senſa- 
tion, and another from Memory, are 
very diſtinct Perceptions. 


6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, which 


accompanies actual Senſation, ac- 

companies not the returning of thoſe 

Ideas wit hout the external Objects. 
7. Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſiſt one ano- 


ther's Teſtimony of the Exiſtence of 


outward things, 

8. This Certainty is as great as our 
Condition needs, 

9. But reaches no farther than actual 

Senſation. 

10. Folly to expelt Demonſtration in 
every thing. 

11. Paſt Exiſtence is known by Memory, 

12. Th Exiſtence of Spirits not know- 
able. 

13. Particular Propoſitions concerning 
Exiſtence, are knowable, - 

14. And general Propoſitions concerning 


abſtract Ideas. 
CHAP. XII. 
Of the Improvement of our Know- 
| ledge. © 
SEC. 


1. Knowledge is not from Maxims. 
2. The Occaſion of that Opinion. 


3. But from the comparing clear and 


diſtintt Ideas. 

4. Dangerous to build upon precarious 
Principles. | | 

5. This no certain way to Truth, 

6. But to compare clear compleat Ideas 
under ſt eddy Names. | 

7. The true Method of advancing 
Knowledge, is by confidering our 
abſtract Ideas. 

8. By which,” Morality alſo may be 


made clearer. 


9. But Knowledge of Bodies is to be 


improved only by Experience. 


10. This may procure us Convenieuce, 


not Science. | 
11. We are fitted for moral Knowledge, 
and natural Improvements, 
12. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes and 
wrong Principles. | | 
13. The true Uſe of Hypotheſes. | 
14. Clear and diſtin Ideas with ſettled 
Names, and the finding of thoſe 
which ſhew their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, are the ways to enlarge 
our Knowledge. 


15. Mathematicks an Inſtance of it. 


SECT. | 
1. Probability is the Appearance of A- 


CHAP. VIII. 


ing our Knowledge. 


1. Our Knowledge partly neceſ, 
artly N e, 
2. The Application voluntary; but we 
know as things are, not as ue pleaſe. 
3. Inſtances in Number. 
HA IV, 


Of Judgment. 


1. Our Knowledge being ſhort, we want 


SECT. 
* ſomet hing elſe. 


. What Uſe to be made of this twi- 
light Eſtate. © | 
3. Judgment ſupplies the want of 


Knowledge, 


4. Judgment is the preſuming Things 


to be ſo, without perceiving it. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability, 


greement upon fallible Proofs. 
2. It is to ſupply the want' of Knowledge. 


3. Being that which makes us preſume 


Things to be true, before we know 
them to be ſo. | 


4. The Grounds of Probability are two; 


Conformity with our own Experience, 
or the Teſtimony of others Experience. 
5. Iu this all the Agreements, pro and 
con, ought to be examined, before 
ue come to a Judgment. | 
6. They being capable of great Variety. 


H A f. I 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


SECT. 


1. Our Aſſent ought to be regulated by 
the Grounds of Probability. 
2. Theſe cannot always be all actually 
in view, and then we muſt content 
ourſelves with the remembrance 
that we once ſaw ground for ſuch a 
Degree of Aſſent. 7 


| 3. The ill. Conſequence of this, if our 


Jormer Judgment were not rightly 
made. | 


4. The right Uſe of it, 1s mutual Cha- 


rity and Forbearance. 
5. Probability is either of Matter of 
Fatt or Speculation. 


6. The concurrent Experience of all o- 


ther Men with ours, produces Aſſu- 
rance e to Knowledge. 
6 


7. Unqueſtionable 
Confidence. uh 8. Fair 


| 
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i 
xxvii 
Some other Conſiderations concern- 


SECT. 


ſlimony and Ex- 
perience for the moſt part produce 


4 2 — ——— 
1 


— 
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. thing indifferent, produces alſo confident 


Be I ef. 
infi- 
4 


Experience and Teſtimonies claſbing, 
: — vary the Degrees of 4 5 . 

10. Traditional Teſtimonies, the fart 

mov d, the leſs their Proof. 

11. Tet Hiſtory ts of great uſe, 

12. In things which Senſe cannot diſcover, Ana- 

buy is the great Rule of Probability. 

13. One Caſe where contrary Experience I:ſſens 
not the Teſtimony, ; 
14. The hare Tuſtimony of Revelation is the 

higheſt Certainty. 


T4) 


CHAP, XVI. 
Of Reaſon, 


SECT. 
1. Various Significations of the word Reaſon. 

2. herein Reaſoning conſiſts. 

3. Its four parts. | 
125 | 4+ Syllogiſm not the great Inſtrument of Rea- 
on. : 
5. Helps little in Demonſtration, leſs in Pro- 

6. Serves not to increaſe our Knowledge, but 

fence with it, 
7. Other Helps ſhould be ſought. 
8. Wy reaſon about Particulars. | 

9. Erſt, Reaſon fails us for want of Ideas. 

10, - . Becauſe of of ſcure and imperfe# 

5 as, | 

11. Thirdly, For <vant of intermediate Ideas. 

12. Pourthly, Becauſe of wrong Principles, 

13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubt Terms, 

14. Our bigheſt Degree of 
tive withcut reaſoning. 

15. The next is Demonſtration by reaſoning. 

16. To ſupply the Narrowneſs of this, we have 
nothing but Fudgment upon probable Rea- 
ſoning. | 

17. Intuition, Demonſtration, Judgment. 

18, Conſequences of Words, and Conſequerees 


nowledge is intui- 


of Ideas, 
19. Four ſorts of Arguments : Firſt, Ad Vere- 
C undiam. | 


20. Secondly, Ad Ignorantiam. 
21. — Ad Hominem. 
22, Fourthly, Ad Judicium. 


23. Above, contrary, and according to Rea» 


on. 
24. Reaſen and Faith not oppoſite. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Of Faith and - Reaſon, and their 
diſtin? Provinces. 


SECT. 
1, Neceſſary to know their Boundaries. 
2. fly * Reaſon, what, as contra · diſtin- 
gui ſh d. 
3. No new ſimple Idea can be convey d 
traditional Revelation. | 7 
4. Traditional Revelation may make us know 


Propoſitions knowable alſo by Reaſon; but 


OY the ſame Certainty that Reaſon 

. 5 

8. Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the 
clear Evidence of Reaſon. 


10. In Matters where Reaſon can afford certain 


SECT. 


SECT. 


6. Traditional Revelation in uch leſs, 
7. Things above Reaſon, 


8. Or not contrary to Srl 


Matter of Faith. | 

9. Revelation, in Matters where Reaſon can- 
mot judge, or but probably, ought to be 
hearken'd to. 


Knowledge, that is to be bearken'd to. 


11. If the Boundaries be not ſet between Faith 


and Reaſon, no Enthuſiaſm, or Extra va- 
gancy in Religion, can be comtradicled. 


CHAP, II. 
Of Enthuſiaſm. 


I, Love of Truth neceſſary. 
2. A Forwardneſs to diftate, whence, 
3. Force of Enthuſiaſm. | | 
4. Reaſon and Revelation. 
5- Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 
6,7. Entbhuſtaſm. | 
8,9. 1 miſtalen for ſreing and 
eeling. 
10. Enthuſiaſm how to be diſcouer d. 
11. Enthuſiaſm fails of Evidence, that ..the 
Propoſition is from G O D. 
12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſion, no Proof that any 
Propoſition is from God. 
13. Light in the Mind, what. 
14. Revelation muſt be judg'd by Reaſon. 
15. Belief no Proof of Revelation. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


1. Cauſes of Error. 

2. Firſt, Want of Proofs. 

3. Obj. What ſhall become of thoſe who ant 
them, anſaer'd. | 

4. People hinder d from Inquiry. 

5. Secondly, Want of Sti to uſe them. 

6. _—_— Want of Will to uſe them, 

7. Fourthly, Wrong Meaſures of Probability : 

. whereof, 


8,10. Firft, Doubtful Propoſitions taken for Prin- 


ciples, 
11. Secondly, Receiv'd Hypotheſes. 
12. Thirdly, predominant Paſſions, 


13, The Means of evading Probabilities, 1ft, 


Suppos'd Fallacy. 
14. 2dly, Suppos'd Arguments for the con- 
trary, 
15. What Probabilities determine the Aſſent. 
16. Where it is in our power to ſuſpend it 
17. Fourthly, Authority, | 
18. Men not in ſo many Errors 4s is imagin'd, 


CHAP. XXL 
Diviſion of the Sciences. 


SECT. - > 


1. Three ſorts, 
2. Firſt, h ſiea. 
3. Secondly, Praftica. 
4 Thirdly, Tn, mnt, 
3. This is the firſt Divigon of the Object. of 
Knowledge, | 
OF 
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Human Underſtanding. 


BOOK I. CHAP. I. 
Introduftion. © 


Al N CE it is the Under/tanging that ſets Man above the Mn Inquiry 
reſt of ſenſible Beings, and gives him all the Advan- _ the Un- 
tage and Dominion which he has over them; it is cer- oleaſant aut 


| 127 Object. But whatever be the Difliculties that lie in 
the way of this Enquiry; whatever it be that keeps us ſo much in the Dark 
to our ſelves; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own. Minds, 
all the Acquaintance we can make with our own Underſtandings, will not only 
be very pleaſant, but bring us great Advantage, in direting our Thoughts in 


# 


the ſearch of other Things, beds: waa bas: : 
5. 2. This therefore, being my Purpoſe, to enquire into the Original, Cer- Deſign. 

rainty, and Extent of Human r together, with, the Grounds. and 

Degrees of Belict, Opinion and Aſſent: I ſhall not at preſent meddle with the 

Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind, or trouble my ſelf to examine, wherein its 

Eſſence conſiſts, or by what Motious of our Spirits, or. Alterations of our Bo- 

dies, we come to have any Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas iu our Un- 

derſtandings; and whether thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all „ 

them, depeid on Matter or no. Theſe are Speculations, which however cu- 

rious and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my way, in the Deſign 1 

am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to oy brfour Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning 

Faculties of a Man, as they are employ'd about che Objects which they have to 

do wich: And I ſhall imagine I have not wholly miſemploy d my 1 


t in the 
Thoughts I ſhall have on this Occaſion, it in this hiſtorical, plain Method, I 
can give any account of the Ways whereby our Underſtandings come to at- 
rain thoſe Notions of Things we hare, and can ſer down any, Rea in of the | 
Certainty of our Knowledg, or the Grounds of thol Peck which. are to 
be found amongſt Men, lo various, different, and wholly contradidtory; and 
yet aſſerted ſome w Here or other with ſuch Aſſurance ang Confidence, that he 
rhar ſhall take a view of the Opinions of Mank nd, obſerve their Oppoſicion, 
and at the ſame time conſider the Fondneſs and Devot ion whetewith they are 
embrac'd, the Reſolution and Eagerneſs wherewith they are maintain'd ; may 
perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is no ſuch Thing as Truth at 
Vol. 1. 8 B N 95 . 
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all; or that Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Khowledg 
ol it. | y 
Method. 6. 3. It is therefore worth while to ſearch out the Bounds between Opinion 
and Kaowindss and examine by what Meaſures, in things whereof we have 


no certain Knowledg, we ought to regulate our Aſſent, and moderate our Per- 
ſuaſions. In order whereunto, 1 ſhall purſue this following Method. 

Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, or whatever 
elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, and is conſcions to himſelf 
he has in his Mind; and the Ways whereby the Underſtanding comes to be 
furniſh'd with them. | | *. = 
| Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what Knowledg the Underſtanding hath by 

thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. | | 
Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and Grounds of Faith or 
Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent which we give to any Propoſition as true, 
ot whoſe I ruth yet we have no certain Knowledg : And here we ſhall have oc- 

caſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of A/nr. | | 

Uſeful toknew H. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underſtanding, I can diſcover 

the extent of the Powers- thereof ; how far they reach, to what things they are in any de- 
RY gree proportionate, and where they fail us; I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe to pre- 

vail with the buſy Mind of Man, to be more cautious in meddling with things 
exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to top, when it is at the utmoſt extent of its 
Tether ; and to fit down in a quiet Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon 
Examination, are found to be beyond the reach of our Cs We ſhould 
not then perhaps be ſo forward, out of Affectation of an univerſal Knowledg, 
to raiſe Queſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, 
to which our Underſtandings are not Tuited ; and of which we cannot frame in 
our Minds any clear or diſtin& Perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too 
often happen'd) we have not any Notiors at all. If we can find out, how far 
the Underſtanding can extend its view ; how far it has Faculties to attain Cer- 
tainty ; and in what Caſes it can only judg and gueſs, we may learn to content 
| our ſelves with what is attainable by us in this State. 0 FL 
Our Capacity g. 5. For tho' the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings comes exceeding ſhort 
ſuited to ow of the vaſt extent of Things ; yet we ſhall have cauſe enough to magnify the 
2 and bountiful Author of our Being, for that Portion and Degree of Knowledg he 
„ee, has beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this our Man- 
ſion. Men have reaſon to be well ſatisfy'd with what God hath thought fit for 
them, ſince he has given them (as St. Peter ſays) Tar Tpis S x, EotCaay, 
whatſoever is neceſſary for the Conveniences of Lite, and Information of Ver- 
tue; and has put within the reach of their Diſcovery, the comfortable Provi- 
fion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever their 
Knowledg may come of an univerſal or perfe& Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, 
it yet ſecures their great Concernments, that they have Light enough to lead 
them to the r wbeg Ir their Maker, and the ſight of their own Duties. 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ their Hands 
with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; if they will not boldly quarrel with 
their own Conſtitution, . and throw away the Bleflings their Hands are fill'd 
with, becauſe they are not big enough to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have 
much reaſon to complain of the narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ. 
them about what may be of Uſe to us; for of that they are very capable: And 
it will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the 
* Advantagesof our Knowledg, and neglect to improve it to the Ends for which 
it was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things that are ſet out of the reach of 
it. It will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward Seryant, who would not at- 
rend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he had not broad Sun- ſhine. 
The Candle that is ſet-up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The 
Diſcoveries we can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we ſhall then uſe 
our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all Objects in that Way and Pro- 
portion that they are ſuited to our Faculties; and upon thoſe Grounds they 
are capable of being propos'd to us; and rot percmptorily, or intemperately 
requite Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to be 
had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Concernments. If we will di- 
. 95 | believe 
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Chap. 2, No Inmate Principles in the Mind. 3 
believe every thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things; we ſhall. 
do much-what as wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fir ſtill and pe- 
Tiſh, becauſe he had no Wings to fly, _ (A | 
$. 6. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall the better know what to un- Knowledge of 
dertake with hopes of Succeſs : And when we have well ſurvey'd. the Powers of cur Capaciry, a 
our own Minds, and made ſome eſtimate what we may expect from them, we % e 77 
ſhall not be inclin'd either to ſit ſtill, and · not ſet our Thoughts on work at all. — y 
in deſpair of knowing any thing; or on the other fide, queſtion every thing, 
and diſclaim all Knowledge, becauſe ſome things are not to be underſtood, "Is 
of great Ule to the Sailor, to know the Length cf his Line, tho' he cannot with 
it fathom all the Depths of the Ocean, "Tis well he knows that it is long enough 
to reach the Bottom at ſuch Places as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and 
caution him againſt running upon Shoals that may ruin him. Our Buſmeſs here 
is not to know all things, but thoſe which concern our Conduct. If we can find 
out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a Rational Creature, put in that State which Man 
is in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions de- 
pending thereon, we nced not to be troubled that ſome other things eſcape our 
Knowledge. CE | | 
6.7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to this Eſſay concerning the Lu- Occaſion of 
derſtanding. For I thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſeveral En- Eg. 
quiries the Mind of Man was very apt to run into, was, to take a Survey of our 
own Underſtandings, examine our own Powers, and ſee to what things they 
were adapted. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong end, and 
in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure poſſeſſion of Truths that moſt 
concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being; as 
if all that boundleſs Extent were the natural and undoubted poſſeſſion of our 
Underſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, or that 
_ eſcapd its Comprehenſion. Thus Men extending their Enquiries beyond their 
Capacmes, and letting their Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths where they 
can find no ſure footing ; tis no wonder that they raiſe Queſtions, and mul- 
tiply Diſputes, which never coming . to any clear Reſolution, are proper onl 
to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them art laſt in . 
Scepticiſm. Whereas, were the Capacities of our Underſtandings well con- 
ſider d, the Extent of our Knowledge once diſcover'd, and the Horizon found, 
which ſets the Bounds between the enlighten'd and dark Parts of 'Things, be- 
tween what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; Men would perhaps with _ 
leſs Scruple, acquieſce in the ayow'd Ignorance of the one, and imploy their « 
Thoughts and Diſcourſe with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. | 
$. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the Occaſion of this What Idea 
Enquiry into Human Underſtanding, but before I proceed on to what I have Fand! fer. 
thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the entrance beg pardon of my Reader 
for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, which he will find in the following Trea- 
tiſe. It being that Term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is 
the Object of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks ; I have us'd it to expreſs 
whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or whatever it is which the Mind 
can be employ d about in thinking; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. 
I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Idea in Mens Minds; 
every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and Mens Words and Actions will ſa- 
tisfy him, that they are in others. 7 


ur firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the Mind. 
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No innate Principles in the Mind. 


6. 1. Tz is an eftabliſh'd Opinion amongſt ſome Men, That there are in the The way ih 
Underſtanding certain Innate Principles ; ſome primary Notions, Kea} how we come 


bielai, Characters, as it were ſtamp'd upon the Mind of Man, which the Soul %% Mew. 
9 ©) its very firſt Being, and —_ into the World with it. | It would 
R OL. . | 2 | : 


to prove it not 
be J mate, | 
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be ſufficient to convince unprejudic'd Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppo- 
ſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following Parts of this 
Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the uſe of their Natural Faculties, may attain 
to all the Knowledge they have, without the help of —*— Impreſſions; 
and may arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original Notions or Principles. 
For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, That it would be impertinent to ſup- 
poſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, 
and a Power to receive them by the Eyes, from external Objects: And no leſs. 
unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral 'Truths to the Impreſſions of Na- 
ture and innate Characters, when we may obſerve in ourſelves Faculties, fit 
to attain as eaſy and certain Knowledge of them, as if they were originally 
imprinted on the Mind. | 

ut becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his own 
Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever fo little out of the 
common Road; I ſhall ſer down the Reaſons that made me doubt of the Truth 
of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one : which I leave to 
be conſider d by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to embrace Truth 
wherever they find it. | | | 

General Aſ- Fg. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that there 

ſent the great are certain Principles both Speculative and Practical (for they ſpeak of both) 


Arguments univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind; which therefore they argue, muſt needs 
be conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, 
and which they bring into the World with them, as neceſlarily and really as 

they do any of their inherent Faculties. e 
Unicerſal F. 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal Conſent, has this Misfortune in 
Conſent proves it, that if it were true in Matter of Fact, That there were certain Truths, 
nothing wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them Innate, if there can be 
mate. any other way ſhewn, how Men may come to that univerſal Agreement in the 


things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 
What je, is; $. 4. But, which is worſe, this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, which is 
— for made uſe of to prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration that 
180 Ee there are none ſuch ; becauſe there are none to which all Mankind give an uni- 
thing to be, verſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance in thoſe magni- 
and not tobe, fy'd Principles of Demonſtration : Whatſoever is, is; and "tis impoſſible for the ſame 
not univerſal- thing to be, and not to be; which, of all others, I think, have the moſt allow'd 
ly aſſerted to. Title to Innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally re- 
| ceiv'd, that *rwill, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to 
queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions are ſo far from 
having an univerſal Aſſent, that there are a great Part of Mankind, to whom 
they are not ſo much as known. | 
Not on the ; 5. For, firſt "tis evident, that all Children and Idiots have not the leaſt 
Mind nat" Apprehenſion or Thought of them; and the want of that is enough to deſtro 
ny that Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary Concomitant of all In- 
da 4 nate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a Contradiction, to ſay, that there are 
dren, Idiots, Truths imprinted on the Soul, which it perceives or underſtands not; Imprint- 
&c. ing, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe, but the making certain Truths 
kw, perceivd. For to imprint any thing on the Mind, without the Mind's 
perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If therefore Children and Idiots 
— Souls, have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoid- 
ably perceive them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths; which 
ſince they do not, tis evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. For if they 
are not Notions naturally imprinted, how can they be Innate? And if they are 
Notions imprinted, how can they be unkhown? To ſay a Notion is imprinted 
on the Mind, and yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant of it, 
and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. No Propo- 
ſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, which it was ne- 
ver yet conſcious of, For if any one may ; then by the ſame Reaſon, all Pro- 
poſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable of ever aſſenting to, may be ſaid 
to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : Since if any one can be ſaid to be in 
the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only becauſe it is capable of 
knowing it ; and ſo the Mind is of all Truths it ever ſhall know. wy thus 
; | Truths 
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Truths may be imprinted-on the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know: 
For a Man may live long, and die at laſt in ignorance of many Truths, which 
his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the 
Capacity of knowing be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, wi this Account, be every one of them Innarte ; 
and this great Point will amount tò no more, but only to a very improper wa) 
of ſpeaking ; which, whilſt it pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing dl. 
ferent from thoſe who deny Innate Principles. For no body, I think, ever de- 
ny'd, that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity, 
they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquir d. But then to what end ſuch Con- 
teſt for certain Innate Maxims ? If Truths can be imprinted on the  Under- 
ſtanding without being perceiv'd, I can ſee no difference there can be between 
any Truths the Mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their Original: They 
muſt all be Innate, or all Adventitious : In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtin- 
guiſh them. He therefore that talks of Innate Notions in the Underſtanding, 
cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtinct ſort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to 
be in the Underſtanding, as it never perceiv'd, and is, yet wholly ignorant of. 
For if theſe Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, they ſignify « 
to be underſtood. So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and not to be under- 
| ſtood; to be in the Mind, and never to be perceiv'd, is all one as to ſay, any 
thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. If therefore theſe two 
Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is; and *tis impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
to be, are by Nature imprinted, Children cannot be ignorant of them; In- 
fants, and All that have Souls, muſt neceſſarily have them in their Underſtand- 
ings, know the Truth of them, and aſſent to it. 431.8 | 
9.6. To avoid this, cis uſually anſwer d, That all Men know and aſſent to 
them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; and this is enough to prove them In- 
nate. I anſwer, | 1155 bo 1 
9. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce any Signification, go for clear That Men 
Reaſons, to thoſe, who being prepoſleſs'd, take not the pains to examine ey 


what they themſelves ſay, For to apply this Anſwer with any tolerable-$enſe you 4 


$ q 


1 
* 


to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of theſe two things; either, That abt Beata - 
5 * 


as ſoon as Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppos'd native Inſcrigtibns anfiber d. 
come to be known, and obſery'd by them: or elſe, That the Uſe and Exexciſe 
of Men's Reaſons aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe Principles, and certai 
ly makes them known to them. 222 # 6 
§. 8. If they mean that by the Uſe of Reaſon Men may diſcover theſe Pri ei- If Reaſon d . 
ples ; and that this is ſufficient to prove them Innate ; their way of argüing cover'd them, 
will ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcoyer to that «ould not 
us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe axe all naturally imprinted on the 2⁹ them 
Mind: ſince that univerſal Aſſent, which is made the Mark of them, amounts ie. 
to no more but this; That by the Uſe of Reaſon we are capable to come to a 
certain Knowledge of, and Aſſent to them: and by this means there will be no 
difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and Theorems they de- 
duce from them. All muſt be equally allow d Innate, they being all Diſcoveries 
made by tlie uſe of Reaſon, and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly 
come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 

$. 9. But how can theſe Men think the UL 


ly: | 

| e of Reaſon-neceſſary to diſcover *Tis falſe that 
Principles that are ſuppos'd Innate, when Reaſon (if we may believe them) is Reaſen 4/0- 
nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths from Principles or“ them. - 

Propoſitions that are already known? That certainly can never be thought In- 

nate, which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as I have ſaid, we 


Woill have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches us, to be Innate. 


We may as well think the Uſe of Reaſon neceſſary ro make our Eyes diſcover, 
- viſible Objects, as that there ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, 
to make the Underſtanding ſee what is originally engraven in ir, and cannot be 
in the Underſtanding, — Kon it be perceiv'd by it. So that to make Reaſon 
diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to ſay, that the Uſe of Reaſon diſco- 
vers to a Man what he knew before ; and if Men have thoſe Innate impreſs'd 
Truths originally, and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yer are alwa 11 of 
them till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, tis in effect to ſay, that Men know, 
and know them not at the ſame time. * 5. 10. 


Fa. - 
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6. 10. Twill here perhaps be ſaid, That Mathematical Demonſtrations, and 
other Truths that are not innate, are not aſſented to, as ſoon as propos'd, 
+ wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd from theſe Maxims, and other Innate 'Truths. 
E I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more particu- 
i larly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very readily, allow that theſe 
11 Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations are in this different; That the one 
has need of Reaſon, uſing of Proofs, to make them our, and to gain our Aſ- 
| | ſent ; but the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt reaſon- 
1 ing, embraced and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to obſerve, that ir lays 
| 
| — 
ö 


n the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, which requires the Uſe of Reaſon for the 
| Diſcovery of theſe general Truths: Since it muſt be confeſs'd, that in their 
Diſcovery there is no Uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who 
ive this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledge of this 
axim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be,, and not to be, is a Deduction 
of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature they 
ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe Principles to depend 
on the Labour of our Thoughts. For all Reaſoning is Search, and caſting a- 
bout, and requires Pains and Application. And how can it with any tolerable 
ſenſe be ſuppos'd, that what was imprinted «Jr way: as the Foundation and 
Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon to diſcover it ? DT, 

 &. 11. Thoſe who will take the pains to refleft with a little attention on th 
Operations of the Underſtanding, will find that this ready Aſſent of the Mind 
to ſome Truths, depends not, either on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon ; but on a Faculty of the Mind. quite- dſſtinct from both of them, as we 
ſhall ſec hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in procuring our 
Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, that Men know and aſſent to them, when they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, That the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the 
Knowledge of theſe Maxims, it is utterly falſe ; and were it true, would prove 

them not to be Innate. | 
| The ceming io H. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
2 of „ be meant, that this is the time when they come to be taken notice of by the 
the tine we Mind; and that as ſoon as Children come to the Uſe of Reaſon, they come alſo 
- come to know to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims; this alſo is falſe and frivolous. Firſt, Ir i 
_ theſe Man- falſe : Becauſe it is evident, theſe Maxims are not in the Mind ſo early as the ) 
_ ' Uſe of Reaſon : And therefore the _— to the Uſe of Reaſon is fallly aſ- 
ers fign'd, as the Time of their Diſcovery. How many Inſtances of the Uſe of 
Reaſon, may we obſerve in Children, long time before they have any Knowledge 
of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And 
a great part of illiterate People, and Savages, paſs many Years, even of their 
rational Age, without ever thinking on this, and the hke general Propoſitions, 
I grant, Men come not to the Knowledge of theſe general and more abſtract 
Truths, which are thought Innate, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; and 1 
a 1 5 add, nor then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the Uſe of 
| Reaſon, thoſe general abſtract Ideas are not fram'd in the Mind, about which 
thoſe general Maxims are, which-are miſtaken for Innate Principles, but are 
indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities introduc'd, and brought into the Mind 
by the ſame Way, and diſcover'd by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſi- 
tions, which no body was ever 1 to ſuppoſe Innate. This I 
hope to make plain in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. I allow therefore a Neceſ- 
ity, that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of Reaſon, before they get the Knowledge 
of thoſe general Truths; but deny that Men's coming to the Uſe of Reaſon + 
is the time of their diſcovery. | | | 

Bythirt $. 13. In the mean time it is obſervable, that this Saying, that Men know, and 
are not 2 aſſent to theſe Maxims, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, amounts, in reality 
guiſo'd from of Fact, to no more bur this, That they are never known, nor taken notice of, 
2 before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may poſſibly be aſſented to ſometime after, during 
„A Man's Life; but when, is uncertain : And ſo may all other knowable Truths, 
as well as theſe which therefore have no Advantage, nor Diſtinction from others, 
by this Note of being known when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; nor are 


— — — 


thereby proy'd to be Innate, but quite the contrary, 


- 
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$. 14, But, Secondly, Were it true, that the preciſe time of their being If coming to 


known, and aſlented to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; neither e Ns k 4 


would that prove them Innate. This Way of arguing is ſo frivolous, 


as the ge time of 


Suppoſition ot it ſelf is falſe. For by what kind of Logick will it appear, that their Diſcove- 
*any Notion is originally by Nature imprinted in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitu- Y. it would 


tion, becauſe it comes tirſt to be obſerv'd; and aſſented to, when a Faculty of % ee 


the Mind, which has quite a diſtinct Province, begins to exert it ſelf? And 
therefore, the coming to the Uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppos'd the time that 
theſe Maxims are firſt aflented to(which it may be with as much Truth, as the 
time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Proot that they 
were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate becauſe Men aſſent to them, when they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, 


that there is no Knowledg of theſe general and ſelt-evident Maxims in the 


them Innate. 


Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : But I deny that the coming to 


the Uſe of Reaſon is the preciſe time when they are firſt taken notice of; and 
if that were the preciſe time, I deny that it would prove them Innate. All that 
can with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent to them when 
they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, is no more but this, That the making ot general 
abſtract Ideas, and the underſtanding of genetal Names, being a Concomitant 
ot the rational Faculty, and growing-up with ir, Children commonly get not 
thoſe general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, till having for 
a good while exercis'd their Reaſon about familiar and more particular Ideas, they 
are by their ordinary Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledg'd to be 
capable of rational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when Men 


come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other ſenſe, I deſire it may be 


ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other ſenſe it proves them Innate. 

$. 15. The Senſes at firſt let-in particular Ileas, and furniſh the yet empty 
Cabinet : And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, they 
are lodg'd in the Memory, and Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind 


ames. In this manner the Mind comes to be furniſh'd with Ideas and Lan- 
uage, the Materials about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty.: And the 
ſe of Reaſon becomes daily more viſible, as theſe Materials that give it Em- 
ployment increaſe. But tho' the having of general Ideas, and the Uſe of ge- 
neral Words and Reaſon uſually grow rogether ; yet, I ſee not, how this any 
way proves them Innate. The Knowledg of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very 
early in the Mind; but in a way that ſhews them not to be Innate, For, if we 
will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about Ideas, not Innate, but Acquir'd : 
it being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external Things, with which 
Infants have earlieſt to do, which make the molt frequent Impreſſions on their 
Senſes. In [eas thus got, the Mind diſcovers, That ſome agree, and others 
differ, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memory; as ſoon as it is able to 
retain and receive diſtin&t /deas, But whether it be then, or no, this is certain 
it does ſo long before it has the Uſe of Words, or comes to that which we 
commonly call the Uſe of Reaſon. For a Chjlt knows as certainly, before it can 
ſpeak, the difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (i. e. That Sweet 
is not Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) That Worm- 
wood and Sugar · plumbs are not the ſame thing. | 355 | 
$. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to Seven, till he 
comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name and Idea of Equality: 
and then upon explaining thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents ro, or rather per- 
ceives the Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily aſſent, 
becauſe ir is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent wanting till then, becauſe he 
wanted the Uſe of Reaſon ; but the Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has 
ſcttled in his Mind the clear and diflin& Ideas that theſe Names ſtand for: 
And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the fame grounds, and 


by the ſame means, that he knew before, That a Rod and Cherry are not the 


ſame thing; and upon the ſame grounds alſo, that he may come to know after- 


The St 
which the 
Mind attains 


a 
roceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Uſe of general Bab 


wards, That *tis impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; as ſhall be more 


general Ideas about which thoſe Maxims are; or to know the Wt 4 
| 25 — thoſe 


.4 


fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one comes to have thoſe 


ind 
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thoſe general Terms that ſtand for them ; or to put together in his Mind the 

eas they ſand for: the later alſo will it be before he comes to aſſent to thoſe 
Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas they ſtand for, being no more Innate than 
thoſe of a Cat or a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have ac- 
quainted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity to know the 
Truth of theſe Maxims upon the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him put together 
thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they agree or diſagree, accord- 
ing_as is expreſs'd in thoſe Propoſitions. And therefore it is, that a Man 
knows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to Thirty Seven, by the ſame Selt- 

_ evidence that he knows One and Two to be equal to Three: Let a Child knows 
this not ſo ſoon as the other, not for Want of the Uſe of Reaſon, but becauſe 
the Ideas the Word Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty Seven ſtand for, are not ſo 
ſoon got, as thoſe which are lignify'd by One, Two, and Three. 


Aſnting, as F. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, when Men come to the uſe 
Icon as prope d of Reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between thoſe ſuppos d 
= _— Innate, and other Truths that are afterwards acquir'd and learnt ; Men have en- 
them _ u deavour'd to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they call Maxims, by ſaying, 
nate. they are generally aſſented to as ſoon as propos d, and the Terms they are propos d 
in, Set? 1 Seeing all Men, even Childien, as ſoon as they hear and un- 
derſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe Propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove 
them Innate. For ſince Men never fail, after they have once underſtood the 
Words, to acknowledg them for undoubted Truths, they would infer, That cer- 
tainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodg'd in the Undetſtand ing; which, with- 
out any teaching, the Mind at the very nt Propoſal immediately cloſes with, and 

aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. | 


| 1 ſuch an Aſ- H. 18. In anſwer to this, I demand whether ready Aſent given to a Propoſi- 


ut be a Mark tion upon firſt Hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be a certain Mark of an 
of Innate,then 


7% 0% 4 Innate Principle? It it be nor, ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urg'd as a Proof 
Two arc equal Of them : It it be ſaid, that it is a Mark of Innate, they muſt then allow 
to Three; that all ſuch Propoſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſented to as ſoon 


erg wv oh as heard, whereby they will find themſclves plentifully ' ſtor'd with Innate 


eſis anda Principles: For upon the ſame Ground ( viz.) of Aſſent at firſt hearing 


| Thouſand the and underſtanding the Terms, That Men would have thoſe Maxims pals for In- 
| like, muſt be nate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers, to be Innate: 


Innate. And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three ; that Two and Two are equal to 
Four; and a multitude of other the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every 
body aſſents to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a place 
amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, 
and Propoſitions made about ſeveral of them ; but even Natural Philoſophy, 
and all the other Sciences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent 
as ſoon as they are underſtood. That two. Bodies cannot be in the ſame Place, is a 

Truth that no body any more ſticks at, than at this Maxim, That it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, aud not to le; That White is not Black; That a Square is 
not a Circle; That Tellowneſs is not Sweetneſs : Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch 
Propoſitions. as many ar leaſt as we have diſtinct Ideas of, every Man in his Wits, 
at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent 
to. If theſe Men will be true to their own Rule, and have Aſſent at firſt hearing 
and underſtanding the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow not only 
as many Innate Propoſitions as Men have diſlin& Ideat; but as many as Men 
can make Propoſitions wherein different Ideas are denied one of another. Since 
every Propoſition, wherein one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly 
find Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this general one, 
It is impilſible for the ſame to be, and not to be; or that which is the Foundation 
of it, and is the eafier underſtood of the two, The ſame is not different : By 
which account they will have Legicns of Innate Propoſitions of this one ſort, 
without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can be Innate, unleſs 
the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate; this will be to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of 
Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figure, c. Innate ; than which there canyot be any 
thing more oppoſite ro Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Aſſent 
upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) a Mark of Self. Evi- 
dence ; bur Self evidence depending not on Invate Impreſſions, but on ſomething 


cile 


b- fore theſe 
univerſal 
Max mi. 


equal. And as to the difference of being more general, that makes this Maxim 
more remote from being Innate ; thoſe general and abſtract Ideas being more 
ſtrangers to our firſt Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions ; and therefore 'tis longer before they are admitted and aſſented to 
by the growing Underſtanding. And as to the Uſefulneſs of theſe magnify'd 
Maxims, that perhaps will not be found fo great as is generally conceiv'd, when 
it comes to its due place to be more fully conſider'd. 
$. 21. But we have not yet done with Aſſenting to Propoſitions at firſt hearing Theſe Mar- 
and underſtanding their Terms; *tis fit we firſt take notice, that this, inſtead of ins not being 
being a Mark that they are Innate, is a proof of the contrary : Since it ſup- 8 
ſes, that ſeveral who underſtand and know other things, are ignorant of theſe wed pes 6g 
rinciples till they are propos d to them; and that one may be unacquainted bem not In- 
with theſe Truths till he hears them from others. For if they were Innate, nate. 
what need they be propos'd in order to gaining Aſſent; when by being in te 
Underſtanding, by a natural and original Impreſſion (if there' were any ſuch) 
they could not but be known before? Or doth the propoſing them, print 
them clearer in the Mind than Nature did? If fo, then the Conſequence 
will be, That a Man knows them better after he has been thus taught them, 
than he did before. Whence it will follow, that theſe Principles may be made 
more evident to us by others teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſ- 
fon : which will ill agree with the Opinion of Innate Principles, and give but 
little Authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the 
Foundations of all our other Knowledge, as they are pretended to be. This can- 
not be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelf-evident 
Truths, upon their being propos d: But it is clear, that whoſoever does fo, 
finds in himſelf, that he then begins to know a Propoſition, Which he knew not 
before, and which from thenceforth he never queſtions; not becauſe it was In- 
nate, but becauſe the conſideration of the Nature of the things contain d in 
thoſe Words, would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe; how, or whenſoever 
he is N reflect on them. And if whatever is aſſented to at firſt hear- 
ing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt paſs for an Innate Principle, every well- _ 
rome Obſervation drawn from Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be 
nnate. When yet it is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light 
ar firſt on theſe Obſeryations, and reduce them into general Propoſitions ;/” 
not Innate, but collected from a preceding acquaintance and reflection on par- A 
_ ticular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving Men have made them, unobſerving ax, cxng, ofors 
Men, when they are propos'd to them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. ee 
: . propoſing, fe 
S. 22. If it be ſaid, the Underſtanding hath an implicit Knowledge of theſe nifies that t 
Principles, but not an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as they muſt, who Mind is capa- 
will ſay, That they are in the Underſtanding before they are known) it will ** 75 wnders 
be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the Under- | waa 4 elle 
ftanding implicitly ; unleſs it be this, That the Mind is capable of under- fenifes 155 
8 G 7 | ſtanding thing. 
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' ftanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch! Propoſitions. And thus all Mathemati- 
cal Demonftrations, as well. as firſt Princi muſt be receiv'd as native Im- 
efſiots on the Mind 5 which I fear they will ſcarce allow them to be, who find 
it harder to demonſtrate a Pr tion, than aſſent to it when demonſtrated. 
And few Mathematicians will be forward to believe, that all the Diagrams 
they have drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate Characters which Nature 
had ingraven upon their Minds. J bo 
The Argus 5. 23. There is, I fear, this farther weakneſs in the foregoing Argument, which 
ment of 4/- would perſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought Innate, which 
ſentirg on firſt Men pr at firſt hearing, becauſe they aflent to Propoſitions which they are 
| hearing, „ not taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argument or Demonſtration, 
Ale. but a bare Explication or N of the Terms. Under which there 
mo precedent ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed not to be taught, nor 
teaching. to learn any thing de novo ; when in truth they are taught, and do learn ſome- 
thing they were 1gnorant of before. For firſt it is evident, they have learned 
the Terms and their Signification ; neither of which was born with them, But 
this is not all the acquir'd Knowledge in the caſe : The Ideas themſelves, about 
which the Propoſition 1s, are not born wit"them, nò more than their Names, 
but got afterwards. So that in all Propoſitions that ay aſſented to, at firſt 
hearing; the Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and the 
Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them Innate ; I would 
fain know what there is _ ſuch Propoſitions that is Innate. For I 
would gladly have any one name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ileas were 
either of them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, and learn their 
appropriated Connexion one with another ; and then to Propoſitions made in 
ſuch Terms, whoſe Signification we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement we can-perceive in our Ideat, when put together, is expreſs'd, 
we at firſt hearing aſſent : tho to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and 
evident, but which are r Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we are at 
the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For tho a Child quickly aſſents to 
this Propoſition, That an Apple is not Fire, when by familiar acquaintance, he 
has got the Idea, of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted on his Mind, 
and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire ſtand for them; yet it will be 
ſome Years after, perhaps, before the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Becauſe that tho, 
perhaps, .the Words are as ealy to be learnt ; yer the Signification of them be- 
ing more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, than of the Names annex d to thoſe 
ſenſible Things the Chitd hath to do with; it is longer before he learns their 
preciſe 2 and it requires more time plainly to form iti his Mind thoſe gene- 
ral Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in vain endeavour to make 
any Child aflent to a Propoſition made up of ſuch general Terms; but as ſoon 
as ever he has got thoſe Ideas, and learn'd their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 
the one as well as the other of the foremention'd Propoſitions : and with both for 
the ſame Reaſon, (viz.) becauſe he finds the Ideas he has in his Mind to agree or 
diſagree, according as the Words ſtanding for them, are affirm'd, or denied one 
of another in the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in Words, 
which ſtand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind; to ſuch Propoſitions, however 
evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he aftords neither aſſent nor diſſent, but is 
ignorant. For Words being but empty Sounds any farther than they are Signs 
of our Ideas, we cannot but aflent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe Ideas we 
have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by what ſteps and ways 
Knowledge comes into our Minds, and the grounds of ſeveral degrees of Aſſent, 
being the buſineſs of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touch- 
ed on it here, as one Reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe Innate Principles. 
Nv langt $. 24. To conclude this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, 1 agree with theſe 
Becduſe not . Defenders of Innate Principles, that if they are Innate, they muſt needs have 
alverſally af. univerſal Aſſent, For that a Truth ſhould be Innate, and yet not aſſented to, is 
ned, to me as unintelligible as for a Man to know a 'Truth; and be ignorant of it at 
the ſame time. But then by theſe Mens own Conteffion, they cannot be Tnnate ; 
ſince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor by a 
| great part of choſe. who do underſtand them, but have yet never heard, nor 


thought 
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thought of thoſe Propoſitions ; which, I think; is at leaſt one half of Mankind. 
Duc were the number far leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy univerſal Aſent, 
and thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions hot to be Innate, if Children alone were 
ignorant of them. | 3 306 5 0 14 dada! Fa 
$, 25. But that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the of Infants, Theſe Ar- 

which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in their Under- i»: not the 
ſtandings, before they expreſs it; I ſay next, that theſe wo general Propoſi- oy a 
tions are not the Truths that t poſſeſs the Minds of Children, nor are antece- 
dent to all acquired and adventitious Notions; Which if they were Innate, they 
muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it matters not, there is cet- 
tainly a time when Children begin to think; and their Words and Actions do 
aſſure us that they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of 
Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppos'd, they can be ighorant of 
thofe Notions that Nature has 1 were there any ſuch? Can it be 
imagin'd, with any appearance of Reaſon, that they perceive the Tmpreſfions | 
from things without ; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe, Characters 
which Nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they receive and 
aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppos'd 
woven into the very Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible 
Characters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquir'd Knowtedge; 
and future Reaſonings ? This would be to make Nature take pains to no pur- 
poſe, or at leaſt to write very ill; ſince its Characters could not be raked by 
thoſe Eyes which ſaw other things very well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed 
the cleareſt parts of Truth, and the Foundations of all our Knowledge, which 
are not firſt known, and without which che undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral 
other Things may be had. The Child certainly knows that the Nur fe that feeds 
ir, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackmoor it is afraid of; that rhe 
Wirmſeed or Muſtard it efaſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries for; this it is 
certainly and undoubtedly aſſur d of: But will any one ſay, it is by virtue of 
this Principle, that it is impoſſille for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that it 
ſo firmly aſlents to theſe, and other parts of its Knowledge > Or that the Chil 
has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that Propofition at an Age, wherein yer tis 
plain, it knows a 82 many other Truths? He that will ſay, Children join 
theſe general abſtract Speculations with their Sucking- Bottles and their Rattles; 
may, perhaps with juſtice, be thought to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his 
Onion, but leſs Sincerity and Truth than one of that Age. ko 

$ 26. Tno' therefore there be ſeveral general Propofitions, that meet with ud /o me In- 
conſtant and ready Aſſent, as ſoon as propos d to Men grown up, who have at- nate. 
rained the uſe of more general and abſtratt Hear, and Names ſtanding for 
them; yet they not being to be ſound in thoſe of tender Years, who nevertheleſs 
know other things, they-cannot pretend to univerſal Aſſent of intelligent Per- 
fons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppos'd Innate; it being impoſſible that any 
Truth which is Innate (if there were any ſuch) ſhould! be unknown, at 1 
to any one who knows any thing elſe : Since, if they are Innate Truths, they 
muſt: be Innate * there being nothing a Truth in the Mind that it has 
never thought on. hereby it is evident, if there be any Iunate Truths, they 
muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of any thought on, the firſt that appear there. | 

$. 27. That the general — 7 we are diſcourling of, are not known to Chil- N Hanate, 
dren, Idiots, and a great part of Manind, we have already ſufficiently proved ; becauſe they 
whereby it is evident they have not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general Impreſ- afpear leaft, 
eben, Fee farther 1 in it againſt their being Innace — 2 har tf 
| e Characters, if they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould appear faireſt HH IT 
and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons in whom yet ws fd hor —— of Ns 404 ah dei: 
tis, in my opinion, a ſtrong Preſumption that they are not Innate, ſince they 
are leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert 
themfelves with moſt Force and Vigour. For Children, Idiot, Savages, and 
illiterate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cuſtom or borrow'd 
Opinions; Learning and Education having not caſt their native Thoughts into 
new Moulds, nor by ſuper- inducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines, confounded 
thoſe fair Characters Nature had written there: one might reaſonably imagine, 
that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſnould lie open fairly to every one's 

Vor. I. W C3 _ | view, 
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view, as tis certain the Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be ex- 

ed, that theſe Principles ſhould be perſectly known to Naturals; which 
— ſtamp'd immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no 
dependance on the Conſtitutions, or Organs of the Body, the only confeſs'd 
Difference between them and others. One would think, actording to theſe Mens 
Principles, that all theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould 
in thoſe who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine out in their full 
Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their being there, than we are of 
their Love of Pleaſure, and Abhorrence of Pain, But, alas! amongft Children, 


Idiots, Savages, and the groſly Witerare, what general Maxims are to be found? 


What univerſal Principles of Knowledge ? Their Notions are few and narrow, 
borrow'd only from thoſe Objects they have had moſt to do with, and which 
have made upon their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child 
knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more 
advanced Age: And a young Savage has, perhaps, his Head fil'd with Love and 
Huntin 

— or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract Maxims 
and reputed Principles of Sciences; will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaken. Such 
kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom mention'd in the Huts of Indians, much 
leſs are they to be found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of 
them on the Minds of Naturals. "They are the Language and Buſineſs of the 
Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom'd to that ſort of Conver- 
ſation or Learning, where Diſputes are frequent : theſe Maxims being ſuited 
to artificial Argumentation, and uſeful for Conviction; but not much conducin 
to the Diſcovery of Truth, or Advancement of Knowledge. But of their ſm 


Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 4 


large, I. 4. c. 7. 1 | 

4 28. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtra- 
tion : And, probably, it will hardly down with any body at firſt hearing. I 
muſt therefore beg a little truce wich Prejudice, and the forbearance of Cenlure, 
till I have been heard out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to 
ſubmit to better Judgments. And ſince I impartially ſearch after Truth, I ſhall 
not be ſorry to be convinc'd, that I have been too fond of my own Notions : 
which I confeſs we are all apt to be, when Application and Study have warm'd 


our Heads with them. | 


Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground to think theſe two famed 


Apeculative Maxims Innate, ſince they are not univerſally aſſented to; and the 
ſſent they ſo generally find, is no other than what ſeveral Propoſitions, not 
allow'd to be Innate, equally partake in with them: And fince the Aſſent that is 
ven them is produced another way, and comes not from natural Iaſeriprion as 
f doubt not but to make appear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt 


Rrinciples of Knowledge and Science are found not to be Inmate, no other ſpecula- 


tive Maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 


& CHAP. III. 
No Innate Practical Principles. 
% 5 a 
FS. 1. IF thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we diſcours'd in b 
Paunzen h 0 N have not an actual univerſal Aſſent from all Mankind ens 


dear and ſo there prov' 
generally re- (ome | 


cel d, as t 


fore-mention's One moral Rule, which can pretend to ſo general and ready an A 


_—_— 
Maxims. 


„it is much more viſible concerning Practical Principles, that they 


hort of an univerſal Reception : And I think it w1ll be hard to inſtance any 


ſſent, as, What 


is, is; or to be ſo manifeſt a Truth as this, That it is impoſſi 
ring to 105 and 3 Whereby it is evident, that they 

rom a Litle to nnate: and the doubt of their being native I 

the Mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral Principles an hd a — 
it brings their Truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, tho 


__ : a not equally 
evident, Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with 1 


them: But 
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moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe of the — 
Mind, ro'dilcover the Certainty of their Truth, They lie not open as natural 


Characters ingraven on the Mind; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be 
viſible 1 themſelves, and by their own light be certain and known to every 
body. 


ut this is no derogation to their Truth and Certainty, no more than 
it is to the Truth or Certainty of the three Angles of a Triangle being equal 
to two right ones; becauſe it is not ſo evident, as, The Whole is bigger than a 
Part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe 
moral Rules are capable of Demonſtration : And therefore it is our own fault, 
if we come not to a certain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein 
many Men are of them, and the Slowneſs of Aſſent wherew1ich others receive 
them, are manifeſt proofs, that they are not Innate, and ſuch as offer them- 
ſelves to their view without ſearching. | 
9. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do agree, p..,.., 
I appeal to any who have been but moderately converſant in the Hiſtory of ice not own'd 
Mankind, and look'd abroad beyond the Smoak of their own Chimneys. as Principles 
Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally receiv'd without doubt or H 4# Men. 
queſtion, as it muſt be if Innate ? Juſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that 
which moſt Men ſeem to agree in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend 
itſelf ro the Dens of Thieves, and the Confederacies of the greateſt Villains; 
and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting off of Humanity itſelf, 
keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice one with another. I grant that Out-laws 
themſelves do this one amongſt another; but tis without receiving theſe as the 
Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe them as Rules of Convenience within 
their own Communities: But it is impoſſible to conceive, that he embraces 
Juſtice as a practical Principle, who acts fairly with his Fellow-Highway-men, 
and at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt Man he meets with. 
Juſtice and Truth are the common Ties of Society; and therefore, even Out- 
laws, and Robbers, who break with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and 
Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. But 
will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and Rapine, have Innate Prin- 
ciples of Truth and Juſtice, which they allow and aſſent to?; a 
$. 3. Perhaps it will be urg d, That the tatit Aſſent of their Minds agrees to Object. The 
what their Practice contradifts, I anſwer, Firſt, I have always thought the Aden deny 
Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of their Thoughts. But ſince it is certain — their 
that moſt Mens Practice, and ſome Mens open Profeſſions, have either queſtion'd h 44% ?* 
or deny'd theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an Univerſal Conſent em in their 
(tho we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown Men) without which, it is im- Thoughts, an- 
poſſible to conclude them innate. Secondly, Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, ſwer d. 
to ſuppoſe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. 
Practical Principles derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and muft 
produce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to their Truth; or 
elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, I confeſs, 
has put into Man a Deſire of Happineſs, and an Averſion to Miſery : 'Theſe in- 
deed are Innate Practical Principles, which (as Practical Principles ought) do 
continue conſtantly to operate and influence all our Actions, without ceaſing. 
Theſe may be obſerv'd in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteddy and univerſal; but 
theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to good, not Impreſſions of Truth on 
the Underſtanding. I deny not, that there are natural Tendencies imprinted 
on the Minds of Men ; and that, from the very firſt inftances of Senſe and Per- 
ception, there are ſome things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them; 
ſome things that they incline to, and others that they fly : But this makes no- 
thing for Innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles of 
Knowledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the Under- 
ſtanding, are ſo far from being confirm'd hereby, that this is an argument 
againſt them; ſince if there were certain Characters imprinted by Nature on 
the Underſtanding, as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but perceive. 
them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Knowledge, as we do thoſe 
others on the Will and Appetite ; which never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs 
arid Motives of all our Actions, to which we perpetually feel them ſtrongly 
Impelling us. e 210115 11111 | 
9.4. 
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Morel ,, L.. Another Reaſan that makes me doubt of any Innate Practiczl Principles, 
pri * n That I think there cannpt any one moral Rult be propos d, whereof a Man may 
4 wot julily demand a Reaſon : Which would be perfeftly ridiculous and abſurd, if 
they were Innate, or ſo much as ſel{-eyident ; which every Innate Principle 
miſt needs be, and not need any Progf to aſcertain its Truth, nor want any 
Reaſon to gain its Approbation. He would be thought void of commgn 
Senſe, who ask d on the one fide, or on the other fide went to give a Reg- 
fon, Why it is impoſſible for the ſame thing tq be, and not to be, It carries its own 
Light and Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that underſtands 
the Terms, aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing will ever be able 
to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Ma- 
rality, and Foundation of all ſocial Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be dong” 
unto, be propos d to one who never heard it before, but. yet is of ca city to 
underſtand its meaning ; might he not without any abſurdity ask a Reaſon why ? 
And were not he that propoy'd it, bound to make out the Truth and Reaſong- 
bleneſs of it to bim? Which plainly ſhews it not to be Innate : for if it were, 
it could neither want nor receive any proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, as ſogn 
| as heard and underſtood) be recejy d and aſſented to, as an unqueſtionable 
Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of. So that the Truth of all theſe 
moral Rules plaivly depends upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from 
which they muſt be deduced ; which could not be, if either they were Innate, 
or ſo much as ſelf-evident. W 5 
L  $. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts, is certainly a great and unde 
keeping Com- 5 . py gre : 
wy niable Rule in Morality : But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view of Happi- 
neſs and Miſery in another Life, be ask d why a Man muſt keep his Word, he 
will give this as a Reaſon 4 Becauſe God, who has the Power of eternal Life and | 
Death, requires it of us. ut if an Hobbiſt be ask d why, he will anſwer, Be- 
cauſe the Publick requires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, if you do not. 
And if one of the old Heathen, Philoſophers, had been kd, he would have an- 
aer d; Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the, Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to 
| | Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of human Nature, to do otherwiſe. 
Virtue pere- H. 6. Hence naturally flows, the great variety of Opinions concerning. moral 
rally pres, Rules which are to be found amongſt Men, according to the diflerent ſorts of 
mt becauſe Happineſs they have a Proſpect of, or propoſe to themſelves: Which could not 
Tg — be, if Practical Principles were Innate, and imprioted in N immediately 
4a. by the hand of God, I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, 
N and the Obedience we owe. him ſo congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a, 
great part of Mankind give teſtimony to the Law of Nature: But yer I think 
je muſt be allow d, That — 2 — may receive from Mankind a very 
neral Approbation, without either knowing or admitting the true ground of 
orality; which can only be the Will and Law of a God, who ſees Men in the 
dark, has in his hand Rewards and Puniſhments, and power enough to call to 
account the proudeſt Oftender. For God having, by an inſeparabie Connexion, 
join d Virtue and Pullick Happineſs together, and made the practice thereof ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of Society, and viſibly bepeficial, to all with whom 
the virtuous Man has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould not only, 
allow, but recommend and magnify thoſe Rules to others, from whoſe- obſer- 
vance of them he is ſure to reap. adyantage to himſelf. He may, out of inte- 
reſt, as well as conviction, cry up that for ſacred ;- which if once trampled on 
and' profan'd, he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, tho' it takes nothing, 
from the moral and eternal Obligation which, theſe, Rules evidently have, yet it 
ſnews that the outward acknowledgement Men pay to them in their words, 
roves not that they are Innate Principles; nay, it proves not ſo much, as that 
Men aſlent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of 
their own Practice: ſince we find that Self-Intereſt and the Conveniencies of 
this Life make many Men own an outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, 
whoſe Actions ſuffiiciently prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver, 
that preſcribed theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordain d for the Puniſhment of 
thoſe that tranſgreſs them. | | | 
$7. For if we will not in civility allow too much Sincerity to the Profeſſions 
of mbſt Men, but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of their Thoughts, 
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we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor Min, Add ont 
ſo full a Da of their Certainty and Obligation. The great Principle of % % 
Morality, To do as one woultl' be done to, is more oommonded than practisꝰd; but yung 
the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice than to teach others, that it is pe ters in- 
no moral Rule, nor obligatory, wonld' be thought Madneſs, and contrary to ternal Prin- 
that Intereſt Men ſacrifice to, when they brealt it themſelves, Perhaps Conſcience le. 
will be urg'd as checking us for fuch Breaches, and fo the internal Obligation 
and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be preſerv d. | | 

$. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not but, without being written on Co1/cievce no 
their Hearts, many Men may, by the fame way that they come to the knowledge Howl of. en 
of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral Rules, and be convinc'd of B, 
their Obligation. Others alſo may come to be of the ſame mind, from their 
Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country: which Perſuaſion, how- 
ever got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work, which is nothing elſe but our own 
Opinion or Judgment of the moral Rectitude or Pravity of our own Actions. 
And if Conſcience be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be Innate 
Principles; ſince ſome Men, with the fame bent of Conſcience, profeeute whar 


others avoid. 0 ; 
6. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Mer fhbuld ever tranfgreſs thoſe Moral Rules If arces of 
with Confidence and Serenity, were they Innate, and ftamp'd upon their Minds. mms 
View but an Army at the ſacking of a Town, and fee what Obſervation, or ii; re- 
- Senſe of Moral Principles, or what Touch of Conſcience for all the Outrages morſe. 
they do. Robberies, Murders, Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at liberty from _ 
Puniſhment and Cenfure. Have there nor been whole Nations, and thoſe of the 

moſt civiliz'd People, amongſt whom the expofing their Children, and leaving 

them in the Fields to periſh by Want or wild Beaſts, has been the Practice, as 

little condemn'd or ſcrupled as the begetting them > Do they not till, in ſome 
Countries, put them into the ſame Graves with e if they die in 


Child-birth ; or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aſtrqloger declares them to 

have unhappy Stars? And are there not Places where, at a certain Age, they 

kill or expoſe their Parents without any remorſe at all? In a Part of Alia, the 

Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are earry'd out, and laid 

on the Earth, before they are dead, and left there, expos d to Wind and Wea- 

ther, to periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. (a) It is familiar among the Min- (a) Gruber 
grelians a People profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their Children alive, without apud Theve- 
ſcruple. (5) There are Places where they eat their own Children. (c) The „% £9? 4. 
Caribbes were wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to fat and eat them. ( E 
(4) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to apudTheve- 
fat and eat the Children they got on their Female Captives, whom they kept as not, . 38. 
Concubines for that purpoſe ; and when they were paſt breeding, the Mothers {pr ws 
themſelves were kill'd too and eaten. (e) The Vertues whereby the Tououpi- ne. 8. 
nambos believ'd they merited Paradiſe, were Revenge, and eating abundance of (4) P. Mi 
their Enemies. (4) They have not ſo much as a Name for. God, and have no Reli- Dec: 1, 
gion, no Wirſhip. The Saints, who are canoniz'd amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, (e) Hiſt. des 
which one cannot with Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, 52 2 
out of the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every day to be met (f) Lery 4 
with, I ſhall ſet Gwen at large in the Language it is publiſh'd in. i (/c. prope 16, 216, 231, 
Belbes in /Egypto) vidimus 2 unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita 

ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eft, tut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, 

ut eos qui amentes & fine ratione ſunt, pro ſauctis colant & venereutur. | Inſuper & 

eos qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum pænitentiam & 
paupertatem, ſanttitate venerandos deputam. Ejuſmodi vero genus hominum liber- 

tatem quandam effrenem habent, domos quis volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & 

2 maj us eſt, concumbendi ; ex quo concubitu, ſi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſantta fomi- 

ter habetur. His ergo hominibus, dum wivunt, magnos exhibent honores ; mortuis 

vero, vel templa vel monumenta extruunt 1 enſque contingere ac ſepelire maxi- 

ma fortune ducunt loco. Audi vimus hac diftta & dicenda per interpretem à Mu- 

crelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum illum, quem eo loco vidimms, publicitus apprimè com- 

mendari, eum eſſe hominem ſanctum, divinum ac integritate præcipuum; eo quod, 

nec feminarum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantum modo aſellarum concubiror 


atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, |. 2. c. 1. p. 73: More of the ſame kind, 
1 | N concerning 


* . . . | 
16 No Innate Practical Principles. Book I. 
©. _- _ eoncerning theſe precious Saints amongſt the Turi, may be ſeen in Pietro della 
ul, in his Letter of the 25th of January, 1616, Where then are thoſe in- 
if nate Principles of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or where is 
that univ Conſent, that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred Rules? Murders 
in Duels, when Faſhion has made them honourable, are committed without re- 
morſe of Conſcience; nay, in many places, Innocence in this caſe is the greateſt 
Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a View of Men, as they are, we 
| ſhall find that they have remorſe in one place for doing or omitting that, which 
Dthers, in another place, think they merit by. 
Alan haue cn- F. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory of Mankind, and look abroad 
tram prattical into the ſeveral Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey their Actions, 
Frincle. will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to 
be named, or Rule of Virtue to be thought on, (thoſe only excepted, that are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which commonly too are neglected 
betwixt diſtin Societies) which is not, ſomewhere or other /lighted and con- 
demn'd by the general Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, govern'd by practical 
Opinions, and Rules of Living quite oppoſite to others. | 
Whole Na- $. 11, Hete perhaps 'twill be objected, that it is no Argument that the Rule 
pd pv * is not known, becauſe it is broken, 1 grant the Objection good, where Men, tho 
e they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the Law; where fear of Shame, Cenſure or 
5 Puniſhment carries the Mark of ſome Awe it has upon them. But it is impoſſi- 
ble to conceive, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould all publickly rejett and re- 
nounce what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a Law ; 
for ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on their Minds. "Tis poſſi- 
ble Men may ſometimes own Rules of Morality, which in their private Thoughts 
they do not believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 
Eſteem amongſt thofe who are perſuaded of their Obligation. But tis not to 
be imagin'd that a whole Society of Men ſhould publickly and profeſſedly diſ- 
own, and caſt off a Rule, which they could not in their own Minds but be 
infallibly certain was a Law ;-nor be ignorant that all Men they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch: And therefore muſt every one of them apprehend 
from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to one, who profeſſes him- 
ſelf void of Humanity; and one, who confounding the known and natural Mea- 
ſures of Right and 3 cannot but be look'd on as the profeſs'd Enemy of 
their Peace and Happineſs. Whatever practical Principle is innate, cannot but 
be known to every one to be juſt and good. It is therefore little leſs than a 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole Nations of Men ſhould, both in their 
Profeſſions and Practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by 
the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right and 
gocd. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that no practical Rule, which is any where 
univerſally, and with publick Approbation or Allowance tranſgreſs'd, can be 
3 jg Innate, But I have ſomething farther to add in anſwer to this Ob- 
ze ION, 3 WY N 
H. 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument that it is unknown, 
I grant it: But the geveraly alow'd Breach of it any where, I ſay, is a Proof that it 
ii not innate. For example; let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the 
moſt obvious Deductions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the natural In- 
clination. of the greateſt part of Men, feweſt People have had the impudence to 
deny, or inconſideration to doubt of. If any can be thought to be naturally 
1mprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate than this; 
Parents, preſerve and cheriſh your Children. When therefore you ſay, that this 
is an Innate Rule, what do you mean? Either that it is an Innate Principle, 
which, upon all occaſions, excites and directs the Actions of all Men; or elſe, 
that it is a Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which 
therefore they know and aſſent to: but in neither of theſe Senſes is it Innate. 
Firſt, Thar it is not a Principle, which influences all Mens Actions, is what I 
have prov d by the Examples before-cited ; nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia 
. or Peru, to find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay and deſtroy their Chil- 
$ dren ; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of ſome ſavage and bar- 
barous Nations, when we remember that it was a familiar and uncondemn'd 
Practice amongſt the Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, 
| a oy | | * ER 
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Chap. 3. No Innate Practical Principles. 17 
their innocent Infants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known to all Men, 
is alſo falſe : For Parents, preſerve your Children, is ſo far from an Innate Truth, 
that it is no Truth at all; it being a Command, and not a Propoſition, and fo 
not capable of Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to as 
true, it muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this; I is the Duty of Pa- 
rents to preſerve their Children. But what Duty is, cannot be underſtood without 
a Law ; nor a Law be known or ſuppos'd without a Law-maker, or without 
Reward and Puniſhment : So that it is impoſſible that this, or any other practical 
Principle ſhould be Innate, i. e. be imprinted on the Mind as a Duty, without 
ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law, of Obligation, uniſhment, of a Life 
after this, Innate : For that Puniſhment follows not, in thisLife, the Breach of 
this Rule, and conſequently that it has not the force of a Law in Countries, 
where the generally allow d Practice runs counter to it, is in it ſelf evident. 
But theſe Ideas (which muſt be all of them Innate, if any thing as a Duty be ſo) 
are ſo far from being Innate, that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 
much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and di- 
ſtin& : And that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely to be In- 
nate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of God) I think, in the next Chapter, will ap- 
pear very evident to any conſidering Man, N | 
$. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely conclude, That what- 
ever prattical Rule is, in any place, generally, and with Allowance broken, cannot be 
fuppos'd Innate; it being impoſſible that Men ſhould, without ſhame or fear, con- 
fidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but evidently know 
that God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the breach of (which they muſt, 
if it were Innate) to a degree to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. 
Without ſuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be certain that any thing 
is his Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the Law, Hopes to eſcape the Knowledge 
or Power of the Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent 
Appetite : But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the 
Tranſgreſſion a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of 
the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepar'd to take Vengeance (for this muſt be 
the Caſe where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then tell me, whether it 
be poſſible for People with ſuch a Proſpect, ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, 
wantonly, and without ſcruple, to offend againſt a Law which they carry about 
them in indelible Characters, and that ſtares them in the face whilſt they are 
breaking it? Whether Men, at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the 
imprinted Edicts of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with Aſſurance and Ga- 
ity, flight and trample under foot his moſt ſacred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids defiance to this Innate 
Law and ſupreme Law-giver, all the By-ftanders, yea even the Governors and 
Rulers of the People, jg the ſame ſenſe both of the Law and. Law-maker, 
ſhould ſilently connive, Without teſtifying their diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame 
on it? Principles of ACtions indeed there are lodg'd in Men's Appetites, but 
theſe are ſo far from being Innate moral Principles, that if they were left to 
their full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all Morality. 
Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to theſe exorbitant Deſires, which 
N cannot be but by Rewards and Puniſhments that will over- balance the ſa- 
tis faction any one ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. If there- 
fore any thing be imprinted on the Minds of all Men as a Law, all Men muſt 
have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that certain and unabbidable Puniſh- 
ment will attend the breach of it: For if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of 
what is Innate, Innate Principles are inſiſted on and urg'd to no purpoſe. Truth 
and Certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured by them ; but Men 
are in the ſame uncertain floating Eſtate with, as without them. An evident in- 
dubitable Knowledge of unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough ro make the 
Tranſgreſſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law; unleſs with an 
Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel too. I would not here be miſ- 
taken, as if, becauſe I deny an Innate Law, I thought there were none but poſi- 
tive Laws. There is a great deal of difference between an Innate Law, and a 
Law of Nature: between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in their very Ori- 
eine at ſomething that we n Was of may attain to the knowledge = 
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Thoſe who 


maintain In- 


nate practical hle to find any Innate moral Rules by this mark of general Aſſent: And tis e- 
Principles, tell 4 


Ks. not what 


they ave. 


a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of theſe Innate 


And upon that Ground jam muſt neceflarily reject all Principles of Virtue 


Lord Her- 
bert's Innate 
Principles ex- 
amin'd, 


| ſenſus nulli interpoſita mori, And at the latter End of his lirtle Treatiſe De Re- 


' littis deſcriptæ uulliſque traditionibus, frve ſcriptis, ſtue non ſeriptis, obnoxiæ, 2 


this Point, and put an end ro my 1 In his Chapter de uſtintiu Nunmaß, 


No Innate Practical Principles. Book J. 
by the uſe and due application of our natural Faculties. And I think they equal- 
ly forſake the Truth, who running into the contrary Extremes, either affirm 
an Innate Law, of deny that there is a Law knowable by the Light of Nature, 
i, e. without the help of poſitive Revelation. | 2 

$. 14. The difference there is amongſt Men in their practical Principles, is fo 
evident, that, 1 think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will be impoſſi- 


nough to make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch Innate Principles, is 
but an Opinion taken up at Pleaſure ; ſince thoſe who talk fo confidently of 
them, are ſo ſparing to tel us which they are, This might with juſtice be ex- 
peCted from thoſe Men who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And it gives occa- 
{ion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, who declaring, that God has 
imprinted on the Minds of Men the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules 
of Living, are yet ſo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 
or the ier of Mankind, 45s not to point out to them which they are, in the 
variety Men are diſtracted with. Bur, in truth, were there any ſuch Innate Prin- 
ciples, there would be no need to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Pro- 
1 ſtamp'd on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diftinguiſh them 
rom other Truths, that they afterwards learn'd and deduced from them; 
and there would be nothing more eaſy than to know what, and how many they 
were. There could be no more doubt about their Number, than there is about 
the Number of our Fingers; and 'tis like then eyery Syſtem would be ready to 
give them us by Tale. But ſince no body that I know has ventured yet to give 


eh var : ſince even they, who require Men to believe that there are ſuch In- 
nate Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to foreſee, that if 
different Men of different Sects ſhould go about to give us a Lift of thoſe Innate 
practical Principles, they would fer down only ſuch as ſuired their diſtinft Hypo- 
thefes; and were fit to ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches; a plain Evidence that there are no ſuch Innate Truths. Nay, a 
great part of Men are ſo far from 1 any ſuch Innate moral Principles in 
themſelves, that by denying freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no 

other than bare Machines, they take away not only Innate, but all moral Rules 
whatſoever, and leave not a poſſibility to believe any fach, to thoſe who can- 
not conceive how any thing can be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: 


who cannot put Mordlity and Mechaniſm together, which are not very eaſy to be 
reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 

9. 15. When I had writ this, being mform'd that my Lord Herbert had, in 
his Books de Veritate, afſign'd rhefe Innate Principles, I prefently conſulted him, 
hoping to find in a Man of ſo great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy me in 


p. 76. Edit. 165 6. I met with theſe fix Marks of his Notitiz Communes, 1. Pri. 
ritas. 2» Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas, 4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas ; i, e. as he 
explains it, faciunt ad hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conformations, i, e. A 


ligione Laici, he ſays this of theſe Innate Principles, Adeo ut nom uniu ſcuju ſvuir 
Religionis confinio arctentur quæ ubique vigent veritates. Sum enim in ipſa meme ce- 
And Veritates naſtræ Catholic, quæ tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori dem 
ſcripta. Thus having given the Marks of the Innate Principles or common No- 
tions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the Minds of Men by the hand of 
God, he proceeds to ſet them down, and they are theſe : 1. 52 aliquod ſupre- 
mum Numen. 2, Numen illud coli debere, 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunftam p- 
timam eſſe rationem culths divini. 4. Reſpi fendum eſe 4 peccatis. 5. Dari 1 
mium vel penam poſt hanc vitam tranſattam. Tho“ I allow theſe to be clear 
Truths, and fuch as, if rightly explain'd, a rational Creature can hardly avoid 
wing his Aſſent to; yet I think he is far from proving them Inngre Impreſſions, 
4 — interiori deſcriptæ. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, | . 
g. 16. Firſt, That theſe five Propoſitions are either not at all, or more than all, 
thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of God, if it were rea- 
| ſonable 
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ſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written: Since there are other Propoſi- 
tions, which even by his own Rules have as juſt a pretence to ſuch an Original, 
and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as at leaſt ſome of theſe five 
he enumerates, viz. Do as thou "wouldſt be done unto; and perhaps ſome hun- 
dreds of others, when well confider'd. 1 Init A 07 107 
6. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each of his five 
Propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third Marks agree perfectly to neither 
of them; and the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and ſixth Marks agree but ill to 
his third, fourth, and fifth Propoſitions. For beſides, - that we are aſſur' d 
from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay whole Nations, who doubt or disbelieve ſome 
or all of them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. That Virtue join d with Piety 
is the beſt Worſhip of God, can be an Innate Principle, when the name or ſound, 
Virtue, is ſo hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much uncertainty in its ſignifi- 


cation; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and difficult to 
be known. And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of human Pra- 


ctice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very 
unfit to be aſſign'd as an Innate practical Principle. 


$. 18, For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning (for it is the 


Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the Principle or common Notion) 


viz. Virtue is the beſt Worſhip of God, i. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which if | 


Virtue be taken, as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which, according to 
the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are accounted laudable, will be a 
Propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it will not be true. If Virtue be ta- 
ken for Actions conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule preſcrib'd by God, 
which is the true and only meaſure of Virtue, when Virtue is us d to fignity what 


js in its own nature right and good; then this Propoſition, That Virtue is the 


beſt Worſhip of God, will be moſt true and certain, but of very little uſe in human 
Life : ſince it will amount to no more but this, via. That God is pleas'd. with the 


doing of what he commands ; which a Man may certainly know to be true, without 


knowing what it is that God doth command; and ſo be as far from any Rule 
or Principles of his Actions, as he was before: and I think very few will take 
a Propoſition which amounts to. no more than this, vix, That God is -pleas'd 


with the doing of what he himſelf commands, for an innate moral Principle writ 


on the Minds of all Men (however true and certain it may he) ſince it teaches 
ſo little. Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of Propoſitions 


Innate Principles; ſince there are many, which have as good a Title as this, to 


be receiv'd for ſuch, which no body yet ever put into that rank of Innate 
Principles. | 5 30 425 
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F. 19. Nor is the fourth Propofition, (viz.) Men muſt. repent of their Sins, 
much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, that are meant by Sins, be 


ſet down : For the word Peccata, or Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify 
in general ill Actions, that will draw Puniſnment upon the Doers; what 


great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we ſnould he ſorry, and ceaſe 
to do that, which will bring miſchief upon us, without knowing what thoſe 


particular Actions are that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, 
and fir to be inculcated on, and receiv d by thoſe who are ſuppos d to have been 
taught what Actions in all kinds are Sins but neither this nor the former can 
be imagin'd to be Innate Principles; nor to be of any uſe, if they were Innate, 


unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all Virtues and Vices, were en- 
graven in Mens Minds, and were Innate Principles alſo, which, I think; is very 
much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſlible, 
that God ſhould engrave Principles. in Mens Minds, in words pf uncertain 2 


nification, ſuch as Virtues and Sins, which amongſt different Men ſtand for dif- 


5s ferent things: Nay, it cannot be ſuppos'd to be in words at all, which, being 


in moſt of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, but by 


knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. And in the practical In- 
ſtances; the meaſures muſt be taken from the Knowledge of the Actions them- 
ſelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted from Words and antecedent to the _ 
knowledge of Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſoever 


he chance to learn, whether Engliſb or Japan, or if he ſhould: learn no Lan- 
guage IT or never ſhould — the uſe of Words, as happens in 5 
OL. I. | e 2 75 | © _ Cale 
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caſe of dumb and deaf Men. When it ſhall be made out, that Men ignorant 
A Words, or a by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Countr y, know that 
ix is part of the Worſhip of God, Not to Kill another Man; Not to know 
more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to expoſe their Chil- 
dren ; Not to take from another what is his, tho we want it ourſelves, but on 
the contrary, relieve and ſupply his Wants ; and whenever we, have done the 
contrary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: When, 
I ſay, all Men ſhall be prov'd actually to know, and allow all theſe and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under theſe two general Words made 
uſe of above, wiz. Virtutes & Peccata, Virtues and Sins ; there will be more rea- 
ſon for admitting theſe and the like for common Notions, and practical Princi- 
ples. Yer after all, univerſal Conſent (were there any in moral Principles) to 
Truths, the knowledge whereof may be attain'd otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove 
them to be Innate ; which is all I contend for. | 

$. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, but not 
very material Anſwer, (viz.) That the Iunate Principles of Morality, may, by 
Education, and Cuſtom, and the general Opinion of thoſe, amongſt whom we 
converſe, be darken'd, and at laſt quite worn out of the Minds of Men. Which 
Aﬀertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Con- 
ſent, by which this Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavour d to be prov'd ; 
unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private Perſuaſions, or that 
of their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent ;- a thing not unfrequently don 
when Men, preſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the reckoning, 
And then their Argument ſtands thus: The Principles which all Mankind allow 
for true, are Innate ; thoſe that Men of right Reaſen admit, are the Principles 
allow'd by all Mankind : we and thoſe of our mind are Men of Reaſon ; there- 
fore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate : which is a very pretty way of ar- 
guing, and a ſhort cut to Infallibility. For atherwiſe it will be very hard to 
underſtand, how there be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge, and 
agree in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are not by deprav'd 
Cuſtom and ill Education, blotted out of the Minds. of many Men; which is to 
fay, That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent from them. 
And indeed the Suppoſition of ſuch firſt Je» age will ſerve us to very little 
purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if they may 
any human Power, ſuch as is the Will of our Teachers or Opinions of our 
Companions be alter'd or loft in us: And notwithſtanding all this boaſt of 
firſt Principles, and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncer- 
tainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all; it being all one to have no Rule, 
and one that will warp any way; or amongſt various and contrary Rules, not 
to know which is the right. concerning Innate Principles, I deſire. theſe 
Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Educaticn and Cuſtom, be blurr'd 
and blotred out: If they cannot, we muſt find them in all Mankind alike, and 
body : And if they may ſuffer variation from adven- 
titious Notions, we mult then find them cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt 
the Fountain, in Children and illiterate People, who have receiv'd leaſt impreſ- 
fion from foreign Opinions. Let them take which ſide they pleaſe, they will 
certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible matter of fact, and daily obſervation. 
$. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great numbers of 0 nious, which, by 
Men of different Countries, Educations and Tempers, are receiv'd and em- 
braced as firſt and unqueſtionable Principles ; many whereof, both for their Abſur- 
dity, as well as Oppoſitions one to another, it is impoſſible ſbould be true, But 
yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſoever from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſome- 
where or other, that Men, even of good Underſtanding in other matters, will 
fooner part with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than ſuffer them- 
{elves to doubt, or others to queſtion the truth of them. 11 
$. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every day's expe- 
rience confirms; and will not, 8 ſo wonderful, i we conlider 
the Ways and Steps by which it is rought about; and how really it may come to 
pai, that Dottrines, that have been derived from no better riginal than the 
perſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of an old Woman, may by n 
| | wa; I 
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of Time, and Conſent of Neighbours, grow up to the Diguity of Principles in Re- 
s * or Morality, For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to principle 
ildren well, (and few there be who have not a Sett of thoſe Principles far 
them, which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, and as yet unprejudiced 
" Underſtanding (for white Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they 
| would have them retain and profeſs. "Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they 
have any apprehenſion, and ſtill as they grow up, confirm'd to them, either 
by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent of all they have to do with; or at 
leaſt by thoſe of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, 
who never ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mention'd, but as the Baſis 
and Foundation on which they build their Religion or Manners: come, by 
oo means, to have the reputation of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident, and innate 
ruths, | | 
$. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, ſo inſtructed, are grown up, 
and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing more antient . 
than thoſe Opinions which were taught them before their Memory began 
to keep a Regiſter of their Actions, or dete the Time when ny new thing ap- 
pear'd to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, That theſe Propo- 
fitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in themſelves #6 Original, were certainly the 
Impreſs of God and Nature upon their Minds, and not taught them by any one 
als. heſę they entertain, and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 
Veneration ;-not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, wltere, they are 
not ſo taught : but becauſe, having been always ſo educated, and having no 
remembrance of the beginning of this ReſpeCt, they think it is natural. 
$. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidably to come to paſs, 
if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the Conſtitution of human Airs ; 
wherein moſt Men cannot live without employing their Time in the daily Labours of 
their Callings ; nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundation or Principles 


to reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one ſo floating, and ſuperficial in 


his Underſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to 
him the Principles on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by which he 
judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong; which, ſome wanting skill 
and leiſure, and others the inclination, and ſome being taught, that they ought 
not to examine; there are few to be found who are not expos'd by their Igno- 
rance, Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy to take them upon truſt, S 


$. 25. This is evidently the Caſe of all hildren and young Folk ; and Cu 8 | 


„a greater Power than Nature, feldom failing to make them worſhip for 
- Divine, what ſhe hath inur'd them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Un- 
derſtandings to, it is no wonder that grown Men, either perplex'd in the ne- 
ceſſary Affairs of Life, or hot in the Purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly 
fit down to examine their own Texets ; eſpecially when one of their P ciples 1 
Tuhat Principles ought not to be queſtion d. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, an 
Will, who is there almoſt that dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt 
Thoughts and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the ſhame of having 
been a long time wholly in miſtake and error? Who is there hardy enough to 
contend with the reproach which is every where prepar'd for thoſe who dare 
venture to diſſent from the receiv'd Opinions of their Country or Party? And 
where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear the 
Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheift, which he is fure to meet with, who 


does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common Opinions? And he will be much 


more afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, as moſt Men do 
the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, to be the Rule and. I ouchſtone of all 
other Opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when 
he Log them the earlieſt. of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by 
others ? AA e | | 
F. 26. It is eaſy to imagine how by theſe means it comes. to pals, that Men. 
worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their Minds; grow fond: of the No- 
tions they. have been long acquainted with there; and ſtamp the Character: of 
Divinity upon. Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Balls and Mon- 
| keys; and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their Opinion. Dum  Jole 
oredit. habendos «ſe Deos, ques ipſe coli. For ſince the reaſoning: Faculties o the 
| | N | N 
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2 No Innate Principles. | Book I. 
Soul, which are almoſt conſtantly, tho” not always warily nor wiſely employ'd, 
would not know how to move, for want of a foundation ard footing, in, mo 
Men; who thro" Lazineſs or Avocation do not, or for want of Time, or true 
Helps, or for other Cauſes, cannot penetrare into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original; tis natural for them, and almoſt 
unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrow'd Principles ; which being reputed 
and preſumed to be the evident Proofs of other things, are thought not to need 
any other Proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his Mind, 
and entertain them there with the Reverence uſually paid to Principles, never 
venturing to examine them, but accuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becanſe 
they are to be believ'd, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions of his 
Country, any Abſurdity for Innate Principles ; and by long poring on the ſame. 
Objects, ſo dim his Sight, as to take Monſters. lodg d in his own Brain, for the 
| Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. ; 8 
Principles F. 27. By this Progreſs, how many there are who arrive at Principles, which 
muſt be exa- they believe Innate, may be eafily obſerv'd, in the variety of oppoſite Prin- 
„ ciples held and contended for by all Sorts and Degrees of Men. And he that ſhall 
deny this to be the Method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will perhaps find it a hard. 
matter any other way to account for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly 
beliey'd, confidently aſſerted, and which great numbers are ready at any time 
to ſeal with their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the Privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be receiv'd upon their own Authority, without Examination; I know 
not what may not be beliey'd, or how any one's Principles can be queſtion'd. 
If they may, and ought to be examin d, and try'd, I deſire to know how firſt and 
Innate Principles can be try'd ; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand the Marks 
and Characters, whereby the genuine Innate Principles may be diſtinguiſh'd 
from others; that fo, amidſt the great variety of Pretenders, I may be kept 
from Miſtakes, in ſo material a Point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be 
ready to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful N | and till then I may 
with modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, which is the only one pro- 
duced, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient Mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of 
any Innate Principles. From What has been ſaid, I think it paft doubt, that 
— are no Practical Principles wherein all Men agree; and therefore none 
Innate. | Ks 5 8 


th. 
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Other Conſiderations concerning Innate Principles, both 
Ber Speculative and Practical. + OE 


Principles not g. 42 thoſe, who would perſuade us that there are Innate Principles, 
Innate, wnleſs © not taken them together in groſs, but conſider'd' ſeparately the Parts 
1 out of which thoſe Propoſitions are made; they would not, perhaps, have 
1 been fo forward to believe they were Innate: Since, if the Ideas which made up 
thofe Truths were not, it was impoſſible that the Propoſitions made up of them. 

ſhould be Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the [deas 

be not Innate, there was a time when the Mind was without thoſe Principles; 

and then 5 will not be Innate, but be deriv'd from ſome other Original 

For, where the Ideal themſelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aﬀent; 

no mental or verbal Propoſitions about them. 1 21 ee e 
Ideas, eſpeci- . 2. If we will attentively conſider new-born Children, we ſhall have ttle 


ally thoſe be- reaſon to think, that they bring many Idea, into the World with them. For 
Fache „e bating perhaps ſome faint Ideal of Hunger, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and 

| bers with Tome Pains which they may have felt in the Womb, there is not the leaſt appea- 
Children, rance of any ſettled Ideas at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, an wering the Terms, 
which make up thoſe univerſal Propoſitions, that are efteem'd Innate Principles. 

One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, Ideas come into their Minds; 


and 
„ 
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and that they get no more, nor no other, than what Experience, and the Ob- | 
ſervation of things that come in their way, furniſh them with; Which might 
be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not original Characters, ſtamp'd on the 
Mind. | \ 45 

b. 3. lt is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is certainly (if there 

be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can any one think, or will any one ſay, 

that impoſſibility and Identity are two Innate Ideas * Are they ſuch as all Man- 

kind have, and bring into the World with them? And are they thoſe that 

are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquir'd ones? If they are In- 

nate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a Child an Idea of Impoſſibility and Identity, 

before it has of White or Black, Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge 

of this Principle, that it concludes, that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nipple hath 

not the ſame taſte that it uſed to receive from thence? Is it the actual Know- 

ledge of Inpoſſibile eſt idem eſſe, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between 

its Mother and a Stranger ; or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other ? 

Or does the Mind regulate itſelf and its Aſſent by Ideas, that it never yet had? 
Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, which it never yet 
knew or underſtood ? "The Names Impoſſibility and Identity ſtand for two Ideas, 
ſo far from being Innate, or born with us, that I think it requires great Care 
and Attention to form them right in our 8 They are ſo far 
from being brought into the World with us, ſo remote from the Thoughts of | 
Infancy and Childhood; that, I believe, upon examination, it will be fond. 
that many grown Men want them. | 
5.4.1 [emity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native Impreſſion, and eonſe- Lemay, aw 
uently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even from our Idea 2 In 
radles ; I would gladly be reſolv'd by one of Seven, or Seventy Years old, ate. 
Whether a Man, being a Creature conſiſting of Soul and Body, be the ſame q 
Man when his Body is chang d? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having ha 
the ſame Soul, were the ſame Man, tho” they liv'd ſeveral Ages aſunder? Nay, —- 
Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were not the ſame with both 

of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that our Idea of Sameyeſs is se | | 
ſo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be thought Innate in us. For if thoſe In- ."j 
nate Ideas are not clear and diſtin, ſo as to be univerſally known, and natu— 
rally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and undoubted Truths; 
bur will be the unavoidable Occaſion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, 

every one's Idea of Identity will not be the ſame that Pythagoras, and thouſands 
others of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the true? Which Innate ? 
Or are there two different Ideas of Identity, both Innate ? N Off :4t 

$. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have here propos d about the 
Identity of Man, are bare empty Speculations ; which if they were, would be 
enough to ſhew, That there was in the Underſtandings of Men uo Innate 
Idea of Identity. He that ſhall, with a little attention, reflect on the Reſur- 
rection, and conſider that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at the laft 
Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the other, who did 
well or ill in this Life; will find it perhaps not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, 

What makes the ſame Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts: And will not be for- 
ward to think he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have naturally a 


clear Idea of it. | | 
$.6. Let us examine that Principle of Machemaricks wiz, That the Whole Whole and 
is bigger than a Part. This, I take it, is xeckon'd amongſt Innate Principles. Part not In- 
I am ſure it has as good a title as any to be thought 19 ; which yet no body can 4e. 
think it to be, when he conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, Mole and Part, 
are perfectly relative: but the poſitive Ideas, to which they properly and imme- 
diately belong, are Extenſion and Number, of which alone Z/hole and Part are 
Relations. So that if Mole and Part ave Innate Ide as, Extenſion and Number 
muſt be ſo too; it being impoſſible to have an Idea of a Relation, without 
having any at all of the thing to Which it belongs, and in which it is founded. 5 
Now, whether the Minds of Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of 
Extenſion and Number, I leave t be conſider d by thoſe, who are the Patrons 
of Innate Principles. ee e . 
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Idea of . 6. 7. That God is to be worſhip'd, is, without doubt, as great a Truth as any 
Jvip not In- can enter into the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt place amongſt all practi- 


24 
mate. 2 4 

cal Principles; but yet it can by no means be thought Innate, unleſs the Idea 
of God ond Worſhip pt Innate. That the Idea the Term Wrſpip ſtands for, is 
not in the Underſtanding of Children, and a Character ſtamp d on the Mind in 
its firſt Original, I think, will be eaſily granted by any one that conſiders how 
few there be amongſt grown Men, who have a clear and diſtinet Notion 


it, And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to ſa 5 
that Children "hg this practical Principle Innate, That God is to be worſbip d; 


and yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty. 


But to paſs by this: 1 5 
Idea of God 6. 8. If any Idea can be imagin'd Iunate, the Idea of God may, of all others, 
mot Innate» for many Reaſons, be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there ſhould 
Tr be Innate Moral Principles, without an Innate Idea of a Deity : Without a No- 
tion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Ob- 


ligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the An- 


tients, and left branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath not Navigation dif- 
(a) Rhoe a- cover, in theſe latter Ages, whole Nations, at the Bay of Soldania (a), in 
pud Theve- Brafil (b), in Boranday (c), and the Caribbee Iſlands, Oc. —_—_ whom there 
not, þ.?- was to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion? Nicholaus del Techo, in literis 
G) „ de 6. Ox Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converfione, has theſe words (4): Reperi eam gentem 
e nullum nomen habere quod Deum ad hominis animam Agniſicet, nulla ſacra habet, 
niere 12%, nulla Idola. There are Inſtances of Nations, where uncultivated Nature has been 
Tr, left to itſelf, without the help of Letters, and Diſcipline, and the Improve- 
& ments of Arts and Sciences. But there are others to be found, who have enjoy'd 
2 theſe in a very great meaſure ; who yet, for want of a due application of their 
45 Relatio Thoughts this way, want the Idea and Knowledge of God. Till I doubt not 
triplex de be a Surprize to others, as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. 
rebus Indicis ut for this, let them conſult the King of France's late Envoy thither (e), who 
| Caniguarum yes no better account of the Chineſes themſelves H). And if we will not be- 
5 La Lou- lieve La Loubere, the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits themſelves, the 


bere duRoy- great Encomiaſts of the Chineſes, do all to a man agree and will convince us that 


aume de Si- the Sect of the Literati, or Learned, keeping to the old Religion of China, and 
em, 7. 1. c. 9. the ruling Party there, are all of them Atheiſts, Vid. Navarette in the Col- 
— ty, — lection of Voyages, Vol. the firſt, and Hiſtoria Cultus Sinenſium. And perhaps if 
2 /e#, we ſhould, with attention, mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of People not ſo far 


off, we ſhould have too much reaſon to fear, that many in more civiliz'd Coun- 


6. | | 

(1) 1b. T. 1. tries have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon. their Minds; 

- bug ſeft.4, and that the Complaints of Atheiſm made from the Pulpit, are not without 
© *3*% reaſon. And tho” only ſome profligate Wretches own it too barefacedly now; 


yer perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of rt from others, did not the 
fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up People's 


"Tongues : which, were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment or Shame taken away, 

would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their Lives do. | * 
$. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a God (whereof yet 

Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, that the Idea of 


him was innate. For tho' no Nation were to be found without a Name, and 


ſome few dark Notions of him; yet that would not prove them to de natural 


Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, 
or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand for, to be Innate : becauſe the Names 


of thoſe things, and the Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally receiv'd and known 
amongſt Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, or the 
abſence of ſuch a Notion out of mens Minds, any Argument againſt the Being 


of a God; any more than it would be a Proof that there was no Loadſtone in 


the World, becauſe a great part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch 
thing, nor a Name for it; or be any ſhew of Argument to prove, that there 
are no diſtinct and various Species of Angels, or intelligent Beings above us, 
becauſe we have no {eas of ſuch diſtinct Species, or Names for them: For Men, 


being furniſh'd with Words by the common Language of their own Countries, 


can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of Ideas of thoſe things, whoſe Names, 
thaſe they converſe with, have occaſion frequently to mention to them. And if 


it 
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Chap:4. No /nmate Principles. 27 
it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordi- 

nary ; if Apprehenſion and Concernment accompany it: if the Fear of abſolute 

and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink the 

deeper, and ſpread the farther ; eſpecially, if it be ſuch an Idea, as ĩs agreeable 

to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible from every part of 

our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary 
Wiſdom and Power appear ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a 

rational Creature, Who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſ- 

covery of a Deity. And the influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt 
2 have on the Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, 

and carries ſuch a weight of Thought and Communication with it, that it 

ſeems ſtranger to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhonld be any where found ſo 

brutiſh, as to want the Notion of a God; than that they ſhould be without any 
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Notion of Numbers, or Fire. f 1.42014 | 
C 10. The Name of God being once mention'd in any part of the World, to | 


expreſs a ſuperior, rful, wile, inviſible Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a 
Notion to ciples of common Reaſon, and the intereſt Men will always 5 
have t mention it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and continue ä | 


it down to all Generations; tho' yet the 2 Reception of this Name, and 
ſome imperfect and uaſteddy Notions convey'd thereby to the unthinking part of | | 
Mankind, prove not the Idea to be innate; but only that they, who made the diſ- 
covery, had made a right uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of the Cauſes of 
things, and traced them to their Original; from whom other leſs conſidering Peo- 
ple having once receiv'd ſo important a Notion, it could not eaſily be loſt again. 
g. 11. This is all could be infer'd from the Notion of a God, were it to be 
ſound univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally acknowledg'd by 
Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the generality. of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than that; which, if it 
be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God innate, will as well prove the Idea of Fire 
innate : Since, I think, it may truly be ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 
world, who has a Notion of a God, who has not alſo the Idea of Fire. I doabt 
not, but if a Colony of young Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland where no 
Fire was, they would certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a thing, nor 
Name for it, how generally ſoever it were receiv'd, and known in all the World 
beſides : and perhaps too their Apprehenſions would be as far removed from 
any Name, or Notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt them had employ*d his 
Thoughts to enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of things, which would 
eaſily lead him to the Notion of a God : which having once taught to others, 

Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of their own "Thoughts, would afterwards 
Propagary, and continue amongſt them. : | 
5. 12. Indeed it is urg'd, That it is ſuitable to the Goodneſs of God, to imprint 81457 15 
upon the Minds of Men, Characters and Notions of Himſelf, and not to leave them 0D's 
in the dark and doubt in ſo grand a Concernment ; and alſo by that means to Goodneſs, that 
| ſecure to himſelf the Homage and Veneration due from ſo intelligent a Creature ee 
as Man; and therefore he has done it. 270 72 Wray was 
This Argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more than thoſe who fe naturally 
uſe it in this caſe expect from it. For if we may conclude, that God hath imprinted by 
done for Men all that Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to Yu; an- 

his Goodneſs ſo to do; it will prove not only that God has imprinted on Je. 

the Minds of Men an Idea of Himſelf, but that he hath plainly ſtamp'd there, 
in fair Characters, all that Men ought to know or believe of him, all that 
they ought to do in obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them 

a Will and Affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one will 
think better for Men, than that they ſhould in the dark grope afrer Know- 
ledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations did after God, Acts XVII. 27. than 
that their Wills ſhould claſh with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites 
croſs their Duty. The Romariſts ſay, Tis beſt for Men, and ſo ſuitable to the 
Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judge of Controverſies on 
Earth; and therefore there is one. And I, by the ſame reaſon, ſay, Tis better 
for Men that every -Man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to conſider, 
har ea 155 the force of this e, they ſhall think, that every Man is 4 
X OL. I. | 
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| I think ita v Argument, tb ſay, the infinitely wiſe God hath made it 
ſo : and A is beſt But ir ſeems to me à little tos much Confidence of our 
own Wiſdom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo; and in the 
matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from ſuch a Topick that God hath 
done ſo, when certain Experience ſhews us that he hath not. But the Goodneſs 
of God hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch 12 Impreſſiens of 
Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamp'd on the Mind: ſince he hath urniſh'd Man with 
thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all wy requi- 
fire to the End cf ſuch a Being. And I doubt not but to ſhew that a Man, by 
the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any innate Principles, at- 
tain the Knowledge of a God, and other things that concern him. God having 
endu'd Man with thoſe Faculties of * ere he hath, was no more 
obliged by his Goodneſs to implant thoſe innate Notions in his Mind, than that 
having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, he ſhould build him Bridges, 
or Houſes ; which ſome People in the World, however of good Parts, do either 
totally want, or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 
Ideas of God, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very ill ones. 
The reaſon in both caſes being, that they never employ'd their Parts, Faculties, 
and Powers, induftriouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the Opi- 
nions, Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, without 
looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the Bay of So/dania, poſſibly 
our Thoughts and Notions had not exceeded thoſe brutiſn ones of the Hortentots 
that inhabit there: And had the Virginia King Apochancana been educated in 
England, he had perhaps been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathema- 
tician, as any in it. The difference between him and a more improved Engliſh 
Man lying barely in this, that Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within 
the Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never directed to any 
other, or farther Enquiries : And if he had not any Idea of a God, it was only 

£ becauſe he purſu'd not thoſe Thoughts that would have led him to it. 
Ideas of $. 13. I grant, That if there were any Ideas to be found imprinted on the 
er 73 407 Minds of Men, we have reaſon to expect, it ſhould be the Notion of his Maker, as 
rent Men, a mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to mind Man of his Dependance 
ES and Duty; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of human Knowledga 
But how late is it before any ſuch Notion is diſcoverable in Children? And 
when we find it there, how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and No- 
tion of the Teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall obſerve in 
Children the progreſs whereby their Minds attain the Knowledge they have, 
will think that the Objects they do firſt and moſt familiarly converſe with, are 
thoſe that make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtandings : nor will he find 
the leaſt ſootſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take notice, how their Thonghts. 
enlarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a greater variety - 
of ſenſible Objects, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories; and to get 
the skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways put them together. 
How by theſe means they come to frame in their Minds an Idea Men have of a 

Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. _ | 

9. 14. Can it be thought, that the Ideas Men have of God, are the Characters 
and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their Minds by his own Finger ; when we 
ſee that in the ſame Country, under one and the ſame Name, Men have far dif- 
. ferent, nay, often contrary and inconfiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of him ? Their 
agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove an innate Notion of Him. 
96. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they have, who ac- 
knowledg'd and worſhip'd hundreds? Every Deity that they own'd above one, 
was an infallible evidence of their Ignorance of Him, and a proof that they 
had no true Notion of God, where Ber Infinity, and Eternity were exclu- 
ded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of Corporeity, expreſs'd in 
their Images and Repreſentations of their Deities ; the Amours, arriages, 
Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them 
to their Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the Heathen orld, 
i. e. the greateſt part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of God in their Minds, as 
he himſelf, our of care that 7 ſhould not be miſtaken about Him, was Author 
of. And this Univexſality of Conſent, fo much argu'd, if ir prove any native 
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Chap. 4. No Innate Principles. 


| Impreſſions, *rwill be only this, That God imprinted on the Minds of all Men, 


ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for himſelf, but not any ea ; ſince 
thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had at the ſame time far different Ap- 
prehenſions about the Thing ſignify'd. If they ſay, That the variety of Dei- 
ties worſhip'd by the Heathen World, were but figurative ways of expreſſing 
the ſeveral Artributes of that incomprehenſible Bemg, or ſeveral Parts of his 
Providence: I anſwer, What they might be in their Original, I will not here in- 


quire ; but that they were ſo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no body- 


will affirm. And he that will conſult the Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryre, 
c. 13. (not to mention other Teſtimonies) will find, that the Theology of the 
Siamites profeſſedly owns a Plurality of Gods: Or, as the Abb! de Choiſy more 
;adiciouſly remarks, in his Journal du Voiage de Siam, 457, it conſiſts roperly 
in acknowledging no God at all. | | 
$. 15. If it be ſaid, That wiſe Men of all Nations came to have true Conceptions 
of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it. But then this, WIPE 
Firſt, Excludes Univerſality of Content in any thing but the Name; for 
thoſe wiſe Men being very few, perhaps one of a thouſand, this Univerſality 
is very narrow. 5 | 
. . Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and beſt Notions 
Men had of God were not imprinted, but acquired by Thought and Meditation, 


"and a right uſe of their Faculties; ſince the wiſe and conſiderate Men of the 


World, by a Tight and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Reaſon, at- 
tain'd true Notions in this as well as other things; whilſt the lazy and incon- 
ſiderate part of Men, E the far greater number, took up their Notions 
by chance, from common Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much 
beating their Heads about them. And if it be a reaſon to think the Notion of 
God innate, becauſe all wife Men had it, Virrue too muſt be thought innate, for 
That alſo wiſe Men have always had. | 

$. 16. This was evidently the Caſe of all Gentiliſm - Nor hath even amongſt 
Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but one God, this Doctrine, 
and the Care taken in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a 
GOD, prevail'd ſo far as to make Men to have the ſame, and true [dens of 
him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found, upon inquiry, to fancy him 
in the ſhape of a Man, fitting in Heaven, and to have many other abſurd and 


unfit Conceptions of him? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sects 


owning and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity was corporeal, and of 
human Shape: Ard tho' we find few amongſt us who profeſs themſelves Anthro- 


pomorphites, (tho ſome I have met with that own it) yer, I believe, he that will 
make it his buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant and uninftrufted Chriſtians 
many of that Opinion. Talk but with Country-People, almoſt of any Age, 
or young Ne T. almoſt of any Condition; and you mall find, that tho' the 
Name of GOD be frequently in their mouths ; yet the Notions they apply this 
Name to, are ſo odd, low and pitiful, that no body can imagine they were 
taught by a rational Man, much leſs that they were Characters writ by the 


Finger of God himſelf. Nor do I fee how it derogates more from the Good- | 


neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſh*d with theſe Ideas of himſelf, 
than that he hath ſent us into the World with Bodies uncloth'd, and that there 
is no Art or Skill born with us: For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, 


it is want of Induſtry and Confideration in us, and not of Bounty in him, if 


we have them not. Tis as certain that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 
Angles made by the Interſection of two ftrait Lines, are equal. There was 
never any rational Creature, that fet himſelf ſincerely to examine the Truth of 


theſe Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them; tho? yet it be paſt doubt, 
that there are many Men, who having not apply'd their Thoughts that way, 


are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think fit to call this 
(which is the utmoſt of its Extent) univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one I eaſily al- 
low ; but ſuch an univerſal Conſent as this, proves not the Idea of God, no 
more than it does the Idea of ſuch Angles, innate. 5 

F. 17. Since then tho the knowledge of a GO D be the moſt natural Diſcovery 
of human Reaſon, yet the Idea of him is not innate, as, I think, is evident from 


Vor. I. 3 can 


If the Idea of 
GOD be not 
innate, no o- 
ther can be 


| what has been ſaid ; I imagine there will ſcarce be any other Idea found, that fed in- 
. © | nate. 
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can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Impreſſion, any Character. on the 


Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been 


ſome clear and uniform Idea of himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were ca- 


pable to receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our Minds be- 


ing at firſt void of that Idea, which we are moſt concern'd to have, it is a 
ftrong Preſumption againſt all other innate Characters. IT muſt own, as far as I can 
obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be inform'd by any other. 
Idea of S- . 18. I confeſs there is another Idea, which would be of general uſe for 
fance not in- Mankind to have, as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the 
nate. Idea of Subſtance which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſation or Refleftion. 
If Nature took care to provide us any {leas, we might well expect they ſhould 
be ſuch, as by our own Faculties we cannot procure to ourſelves : but we ſee, 
on the contrary, that ſince by thoſe ways whereby other Ideas are brought into 
our Minds, this is not; we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, and therefore ſignify 
nothing by the word Subſtance, but only an uncertain Suppoſition of we know 
not what (i. e. of ſome thing whereof we have no particular diſtinct poſitive) 


1lea, which we take to be the Subſtratum, or Support, of thoſe Ideas we do 


know. 
Ny Propo $. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either ſpeculative or practical Prin- 


tionican he in- ci 


Ideas are in or any other Coin, out of which the Sum is to be made up; as to think that 

, nate. .. * 0 4 5 * N 
certain Propolitions are innate, when the Ideas about which they are, can by no 
means be ſuppos d to be ſo. The general Reception and Aſſent that is given, 


doth not at all prove that the Ideas expreſs'd in them are innate : For in many 


Cuſes, however the Ideas came there, the Aſſent to Words, expreſſing the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one, 

4 that hath a true Idea of God and Worſhip, will aſſent to this Propoſition, That 
God is to be worſhip'd, when expreſs'd in a Language he underſtands: And eve- 


ry rational Man, that hath not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aſſent 


to this Propoſition to-morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well ſuppos'd 
to want one or both of thoſe Ideas to-day. For if we will allow Savages and moſt 
Country-People to have Ideas of God and Worſhip (which Converſation with 
them will not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children can be 
ſuppos'd to have thoſe Ideas, which therefore they muſt begin to have ſome time 
i | or other: and then they will alſo begin to afſent to that Propoſition, and 
TT make very little queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing, 


1 nao more proves the Ideas to be innate, than it does that one born blind (with 


Cataracts, which will be couch'd to-morrow) had the innate Ideas of the Sun, 
or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is clear'd, he will cer- 
tainly aſſent to this Propoſition, That the Sun is lucid, or that Saffron is yel- 
low: and therefore if ſuch an Aſſent upon hearing cannot prove the Ideas in- 
nate, it can much leſs the Propoſitious made up of thoſe Ideas. If they have 
any innate Ideas I would be glad to be told what, and how many they are. 
| No innate I. H. 20. To which let me add: If there be any innate Ideas, any Ideas in the 
I deus in the Mind, which the Mind does not actually think on, they muſt be lodg'd in the 
| Aung. Memory, and from thence muſt be brought into view by Remembrance; i. e. 
8 muſt be known, when they are remember'd, to have been Perceptions in the 
| Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remembrance. For to re- 
member 1s to perceive any thing with Memory, or with a Conſciouſneſs, that 
it was known or perceivd before: without this, whatever Idea comes into 
the Mind is new, and not remember'd ; this Conſciouſneſs of its having been 


ways of thinking. Whatever Idea was never perceiv'd by the Mind, was never 
in ce Mind. hatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception; or 
elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that by the Memory 

it can be made an actual Perception again. Whenever there is the actual Per- 
ception of an Idea without Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and un- 
known before to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into actual view, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been there before, and 
was noc wholly a ſtranger to the Mind. Whether this be not ſo, I appeal to 

7 every 


ples, it may, with as much probability, be faid, that a Man hath 1o0o/. ſter- 
nate, ſince no ling in his Pocket, and yer deny'd that he hath either Penny, Shilling, Crown, 22? 


in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſnes Remembring from all other | 
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chap a. No Inmate Principles.” 


every one's Obſervation : and then I deſire an Inſtance . of an [lea pretended — 


to be Innate, which (before any Impreſſion of it by ways hereafter to be men- 


tion'd) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he had formerly known, 
without which Conſciouſneſs of a former Perception, there is no Remembrance; 


and whatever Idea comes into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not re- 


member d, or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be ſaid to be in.the Mind 
before that appearance: For what is not either K in. view, or in the Me- 


mory, is in the Mind no way at all, and is all one as if it never had been there. 


| Suppoſe a Child had the Uſe of his Eyes, till he knows and_diſtinguiſhes. Co- 
lours ; but then Cataracts ſhut the windows, and he is fi or fifty Years per- 


fectly in the dark, and in that time perfectly loſes all Memory of the Ideat of 
Colours he once had. This was the caſe of a blind Man I once talk'd. with, 
who loſt his Sight by the Small-Pox when he was a Child, and had no more 
Notion of Colours than one born blind. I ask, whether any one can ſay this 
Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more than one born 
blind? And I think no body will ſay, that either of them had in his Mind any 


Idea of Colours at all. His Cataracts are couch'd, and then he has the Ideas 


(which he remembers not) of Colours, de novo, by his reſtored Sight convey d 
to his Mind, and that. without any Conſciouſneſs of a former Acquaintance ; 


and theſe now he can revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe 


Ideas of Colours, which, when out of view, can be reviv'd with a Conſciouſneſs 
of a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid to be in the 
Mind. The uſe I make of this, is, that whatever Idea being not actually in 
View, is in the Mind, is there only by being in the Memory ; and if it be not 
in the Memory, it is not in the Mind ; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot 
by the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Perception that it comes 


out of the Memory; which is this, that it had been known before, and is now 


remember'd. If therefore there be any innate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memo- 
ry, or elſe no where in the Mind; and if they be in the Memory, they can be 
revived without any Impreſſion from without ; and whenever they are brought 
into the Mind, they are remember'd, i. e. they bring with them a Perception 
of their not being wholly new to it. This being a conſtant and diſtinguiſhing 


difference between what is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind; 


that what is not in the Memory, whenever it appears there, appears perfectly 
new and unknown before; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, when- 
ever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be new, but the Mind finds 
it in itſelf, and knows it was there before. By this it may be try'd, whe- 


ther there be any Innate Ideas in the Mind, before impreſſion from Senſation or 


Reflection. I would fain meet with the Man, who when he came to the uſe of 


| Reaſon, or at any other time, remember'd any of them; and to whom, after 
he was born, they were never new. If any one will ſay, there are Ideas in 
the Mind, that are not in the Memory; I deſire him to explain himſelf, and 


make what he ſays intelligible. 
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$. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there is another Reaſon why 75 doubt Principles 10 
* 


that neither theſe, nor any other Principles, are Innate. I that am 


Innate, be- 
per- cauſe of little 


ſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe GO D made all things in perfect Wiſdom, can- Uſe, or little 
not ſatisfy myſelf why he ſhould be ſuppos'd to print upon the Minds of Men Certainty. 


ſome univerſal Principles, whereof thoſe that are pretended Innate, and concern 


Speculation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that roncern Practice, not ſelf-evident ; 


and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other Truths, not allow'd to be Innate. 
For to what purpoſe ſhould Characters be graven on the Mind by the Finger of 
God, which are not clearer there, than thoſe which are afterwards itte reg, 


or cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from them? If any one thinks there are ſuch Innate 


Ideas and Propoſitions, which by their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs are diſtinguiſh- 
able from all that is adventitious in the Mind and a&quir'd, it will not be a hard 


matter for him. to tell us which they are; and then every one will be a fit Judge, 
whether they be ſo or no; ſince if there be ſuch Innate Ideas and Impreſſions, 

lainly different from all other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find 
it true in himſelf. Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppos'd Innate Maxims, I have 


ſpoken already; of their Uſefulneſs, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more here- 
| | 122. 


after. 


30 


e 


vorios de- 


ends won 


their Facul- 
tien. P 


M Innate Principles. Book I. 
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6. 22. To conclude : Some Ideas forwardly offer themſelves to all Mens Un- 
derſtandings; ſome ſorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as ſoon as the Mind 
puts them into Propoſitions 3 other Truths require a train of Ideas placed in 
order, a due comparing of them, and deductions made with attention before 
lication of they can be diſcover'd and aſſented to. Some of the firſt ſort, becauſe of 


their general and eaſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate z but the truth 
is, Idea and Notions are no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, tho” 
ſome of them indeed offer themſelves to our Faculties more readily than o- 


thers, and therefore are more Ry receiv'd ; tho that too be according 


as the Organs of our Bodies and Powers of our Minds happen to be employ'd : 


God having fitted Men with Faculties and Means to diſcover, receive and retain 


Truths, according as they are imploy'd. The 2 difference that is to be found 
in the Notions of Mankind, is from the different uſe they put their Faculties 
to; whilft ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, miſemploy their 


power of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their inds to the Dictates and Dominion 


% 
I 


Men muſt 
think and 
know for 

themfelver, 


of others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty carefully to examine, and nor 


blindly, with an implicit Faith, to ſwallow. Others, employing their Thoughts 


only about ſome few things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain | 


cat degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all other, having ne- 
ver let their Thoughts looſe in the ſearch of other Inquiries. Thus; that the 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain 
as any thing can be, and I think more evident than many of thoſe Propoſi- 


tions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, however expert in o- 


ther things, who know not this at all, becauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on 
work about ſuch Angles: And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may 
yet be utterly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions, in Mathematicks 
itſelf, which are as clear and evident as this ; becauſe, in his ſearch of thoſe 
mathematical Truths, he ſtop'd his Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far, 
The ſame may happen concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Dei- 

; for tho' there be no Truth which a Man may more evidently make out to 
himſelf than the Exiftence of a God, yet he that ſhall content himſelf with 
things, as he finds them in this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and 


Paſſions, and not make inquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends and ad- 


mirable Contrivances, and purſue the Thoughts thereof with Diligence and At- 
rention, may live long without any Notion of ſuch a Being. And if any Per- 
ſon hath by talk put ſuch a Notion into his Head, he may perhaps believe it; 


but if he hath never examin d it, his knowledge of it will be no perfecter than 


his, who having been told, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal td two 
right ones, takes it upon truſt, without examining the Demonſtration, and 


may yield his Aſſent as a probable Opinion, but hath no knowledge of the Truth 


of it ; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employ'd, were able to make clear 
and evident to him. But this only by the by, to ſhew how much our Knowledge 
depends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beſtouꝰ d upon us, and how 
little upon ſuch innate Principles, as-are in vain ſuppos'd to be in all Mankind 
ſor their Direction; which all Men could not but know, if they were there, or 
elſe they would be there to no purpoſe : And which ſince all Men do not know, 
nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, we may well conclude there 


are no ſuch. | 


$. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may -deſerve fram 


Men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the old Foundations of Knowledge 


and Certainty, I cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf at leaſt, that the way I have 
purſu'd, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. This 1 


am certain, I have not made it my buſineſs either to quit or follow any Autho- 
rity in che enſuing Diſcourſe : Truth has been my p< Aim, 4. 


and wherever 
that has appear d to lead, my Thoughts have impartially follow'd, ee 


minding whether the Footſteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that I 


Want a due reſpect to other Mens Opinions; but after all, the greateſt Revereuce 


is due to Truth: and I hope. it will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, that 


it per- 
; &' and con- 
templative Knowledge, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in che Conſideration of things 
themſelves, and made uſe rather of our own Thoughts than other Mens to find 


It. 


haps we ſhould make greater progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational 
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Chap. 4. No Inhate Principles. 
it: For I think we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens Eyes, as to 
know by other Mens Underſtandings- much as we ourſelves conſider and 
of other Mens Opinions in n ma kes us not one 
jot the more knowing, tho" they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 
ence, is in us but Opiniatrety; whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to Reverend 
Names, and do gt, as they did, employ. our own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe 
Truths which gave them Reputation. Ariſt#le was certainly 4 knowing Man; 
but no body ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced, and confidently 
vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up of another's Prin- 
ciples, without examiming them, made not him a Phitofopher; If it will 
hardly make any body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as he 
really knows and comprehends : What he believes only, and takes upon truſt, 
are but Shreds ; which, however, will in the whole Piece make no conſiderable 
Addition to his Stock whe gathers them. Sueh borrow'd Wealth, like Fairy- 
Money, tho' it were Gold in the Hand from which he receiv'd it, will be but 
Leaves and Duſt when it comes to ule, | 


$. 24 When Men have found fome genetal Propoſitions, that could not be Whence the Os 
doubted of as ſoon as underſtood, it was, I know, 4 ſbort and eaſy way to con- pinion ef In- 
clude them Tinate, This being once receiv'd, it eas'd the Lazy from the pains of 5 Princh- 


Search, and ſtopp'd the Inquiry of the Doubtful concerning all that was once! m 
ſtiled Innate. And it was of no fmall advantage to thoſe who affected to be 
Maſters and Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles 
muſt not be queſtion'd ; for having once eſtabliſh'd this 'Tener, that there are 
Innate Principles, it 1 their Followers upon a neceſſity of receiving ſome Doc- 
trines as ſuch ; which was to take them off from the uſe of their own Reaſon and 
Judgment, and put them on believing and taking them upon truſt, without far- 
ther examination: In which poſture. of blind Credulity, they might be more 
eaſily govern'd by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort of Men, who had the Skill 
and Office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one 
Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and 
Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths, and to make a Man ſwallow that for an In- 
Hate Principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe who teaches them; whereas, 
had they examin'd the Ways whereby Men came to the 1 of many uni- 
verſal Truths, they would have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men from 
the Being of Things themſelves, when duly conſider d; and that they were diſ- 
cover'd by the Application of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to re- 
ceive and judge of them, when duly employ'd about them. 


C. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds herein, is the Deſign of the following Concluſun. 


Diſcourſe ; which I ſhall proceed to, when J have firſt premiſed, that hitherto, to 
clear my Way to thoſe Foundations which I conceive are the only true ones where- 
on to eſtabliſh thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath been ne- 
ceſſary for me to give an account of the Reaſons I had to doubt of Innate Princi- 
8 And ſince the Arguments which are againſt them, do ſome.of them riſe 
rom common receiv'd Opinions, I have been forc'd to take ſeveral things for 
granted,which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe Task it is to ſhew the Falſ- 
hood or Improbability of ny Tenet: it happening in controverſial Diſcourſes, 
as it does inthe aſſaulting of 'Towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon the 
Batteries are erected, there is no farther Inquiry of whom it is borrow'd,nor whom 
it belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit Riſe for the preſent Purpoſe. But in the future 
part of this Diſcourſe,deſigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform, and conſiſtent with it- 
ſelf, as far as my own Experience and Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it 
on ſuch a Baſis, that I hall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttreſſes, lean- 
ing on borrow'd or begg'd Foundations; or at leaſt, if mine prove a Caſtle in the 
Air, I will'endeavour it ſhall be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein Iwarn 
the Reader not to expect undeniable cogent Demonſtrations, unleſs I may be al- 
low'd the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take my Principles for grant- 


ed; and then, I doubt not, bur I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the 


Principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Mens own unprejudiced Expe- 
rience and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and this is enough for a Man 


who profeſſes-no more than to lay down candidly and freely his own Conjec- 


. tures, concerning a Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other De- 
ſign, than an unbiaſs d Inquiry after Truth. e ; 


BOOK 


Idea is the- 


4 of 


inking. | 


All 1deas 
come from 
Senſation or 


Reftettion, 


e eee 
Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


DER Man being conſcious to himſelf that he Thinks, and 
2 vo), that which his Mind is apply'd about whilſt thinking, being 

ES the Ideas that are there, tis paſt doubt, that Men have in 
EP their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſs'd by the 
IA words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, Man, 


Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others. It is in the firſt 


6. 1.4 


* 
4. 


place then to be enquir d, how he comes by them? I know it is a receiv'd 
Doctrine, that Men have native Ideas and original Characters ſtamp'd upon 
their Minds in their very firſt Being. This Opinion I have at large examin'd 
already; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have ſaid in the foregoing Book, will be much 
more eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn whence the Underſtanding may get 
all the Ideas it has, and by what Ways and Degrees they may come into the 
Mind ; for which I ſhall appeal to every one's own Obſervation and Experience. 


$. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as we ſay, White Paper, void of 


all Characters, without any Ideas; how comes it to be furniſh'd? Whence 
comes it by that vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs Fancy of Man has 
painted on it with an almoſt endleſs variety? Whence has it all the Materials 
of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one word, from Experience ; 
in that all our Knowledge is founded, and from that ir ultimately derives it- 
ſelf. Our Obſervation employ'd either about external ſenſible Objefts, or about 
the internal Operations of our Minds, perceiv'd and reflected on by ourſelves, is than 
which ſupplies our Underſtandings with all the Materials of Thinking, "Theſe two 
are the Fountains of Knowledge, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can na- 
turally have, do 205 | 8 


The Objets of F. 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about particular ſenſible Objects, do convey 
Senſation one into the Mind ſeveral diſtinct Perceptions of Things, according to thoſe various 


Source of 


Ideas. 


The Obera- 
ſiont of our 


Minas the 


other Source 


of them, 


with external 


ways wherein thoſe Objects do affect them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas 
we have of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe © 
which we call ſenſible Qualities; which when I ſay the Senſes convey into the 
Mind, I mean, they from external Objects convey into the Mind what produ- 
ces there thoſe Perceptions. This great Source of moſt of the Ideas we have, de- 
pending wholly upon our Senſes, and deriv'd þy them to the Underſtanding, I 
call SENSATION. Ig | 
$..4. Secondly, The other Fountain, from which Experience furniſheth the 
Underſtanding with Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of our own Mind 
within us, as it is employ'd about the Ideas it has got; which Operations, when 
the Soul comes to reſſect on and conſider, do furniſh the. Underſtanding with 
another Sett of Ideas, which could not be had ſrom things without; and ſuch are 
2 Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Renſouits, Knowing, Willing, and all 
the difterent ACtings of our own Minds; which webeiag conſcious of, and ob- 
ſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe receive into our Underſtandings as diſtinct 
Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting our Senſes. This Source of Ideas every 
Man has 45 himſelf; and tho” it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do 
bjects, yer it is very like it, and might properly enough be 
1 = N call'd 
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Chap. 1. 7he Original of our Ideas. 


* 


its own Operations within itſelf. By REFLECTION then, in the follow- 
ing part of this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that notice which 


N the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the manner of them; by reaſon 


whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. 
'Theſe two, I ſay, viz. External Material things, as the Objects of SEN'SA4- 
TION; and the Operations of our Minds within, as the Objects of RE- 
FLECTION ; are to me the only Originals from whence all our Ideas take their 
begithings. The term Operations here I uſe in a large Senſe, as comprehending 
not barely the Actions of the Mind about its Ideat, but ſome ſort of Paſſions 
ariſing ſometimes from them; ſuch as is the Satisfaction or Uneaſineſs ariſing 
from any Thought. l f | 


6. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to have the leaſt glimmering of All our Ideas 


Perceptions they produce in us : And the Mind furniſhes the Underſtanding with 
Ideas of its own Operations. | 
"Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their ſeveral Modes, 


Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to contain all our whole ſtock of 


Ideas; and that we have nothing in our Minds which did not come in one 


9 
cCall'd Internal Senſe. But as J call the other Senſation, ſo I call this REFLEC- Z. 
TION, the Ideas it affords being ſuch oy as the Mind gets by reflecting on 


any Ideas, which it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External Objetts = of the one 
' furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different theſe 


theſe two Ways. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thorowly ſearch 3 


into his Underſtanding; and then let him tell me whether all the original Ideas 


he has there, are any other than of the Objects of his Senſes, or of the Operations 
of his Mind, conſider d as Objects of his Reflection: And how great a maſs of 


Knowledge foever he imagines to be lodg'd there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict 
view, ſee that he has not any Idea in his Mind, but what one wy theſe tuo have im- 
printed; tho", perhaps, with infinite variety compounded and enlarged by the 
Underſtanding ; as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 9 


9. 6. He that attentively conſiders the State of a Child, at his firſt coming into Ob/ervable in 
the World, will have little reaſon to think him ſtor'd with plenty of Ideas, that Children. 


are to be the matter of his future Knowledge: Tis by degrees he comes to be 
furniſh'd with them. And tho the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities im- 
print themſelves before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of 'Time and Or- 


der; yet 'tis often ſo late before ſome unuſual Qualities come in the way, that 


there are few Men that cannot recollect the beginning of their Acquaintance with 
them: And if it were worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo order'd, as to 


have but a very few even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown up to a 


Man. But all that are born into the World being ſurrounded with Bodies that 
perpetually and diverſly affect them; variety of Ideas, whether care be taken 
about it or no, are imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are 
buſy at hand every where, when the Eye is but open: Sounds, and ſome tangible 
Qualities, fail not to ſollicite their proper Senſes, and force an entrance to the 
Mind; but yet, I think, it will be granted eaſily, that if a Child were kept in 


a Place where he never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that from his Child- 


hood never taſted an Oyſter or a Pine-Apple, has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. 


9. 7. Men then come to be furniſh'd with fewer or more ſimple Ideas from Men are diffe- 


without, according as the Oljecis they converſe with, afford greater or leſs va- rently fur- 


riety ; and from the Operation of their Minds within, according as they more % d with 


or leſs reflect on them, For tho he that contemplates the Operations of his 
Mind; cannot but have plain and clear Ideas of ch 


theſe, accord - 
21 be dif- 
] em ; yet unleſs he turn his —_ 004 

Thoughts that way, and conſiders them attentively, he will no more have clear they converſe 


and diſtinct Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be obſerved with. 


therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of any Landſcape, or of the 


Parts and Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with at- 


tention heed all the Parts of it. The Picture or Clock may be fo placed, that 


they may come in his way every day; but yet he will have but a confuſed Idea 


of all the Parts they are made up of, till he applies himſelf with attention to con- 


ſider them each in particular. 


Vor. I. | F 5 5.8. 
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4 lat , b . a | 1 i P ” 
— = get Idea. of, the Operations of their own Minds ; and ſome have pot any very 


„lle, clear or perfect Ideas of the greateſt part of them all their Lives: becauſe tho 


tion. they paſs there continually, yet, like floating Viſions, they make not. deep Im- 
preſſions enough to leave in the Mind clear, diſtinct, laſting Lleas, till the Un- 
derſtanding turns inwards upon itſelf, refletts on its own Operations, and makes 

them the Object of its own Contemplation. ; Children, when. they come. firſt 


into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which, by a conſtant Solli- 


citation of their Senſes, draw the Mind conſtantly to them, forward to take 

notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of changing Objects. 
Thus, the firſt Years are uſually employ'd and diyerted in looking abroad. Mens 
; buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what, is to be found without; 
and fo, growing up in a conſtant Attention to outward, Senſations, ſeldam 


make any conſiderable Refleftion on what paſſes within them, till they come to 


be of riper Years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all, ä 
The Seul be- 9. 9. To ask at what time a Man has firſt uny Ideas, is to ask when he begins 
eins to have to perceive ; having Ideas, and Perception, being the ſame thing. I know it is 
Ideas, when an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, and that it has the actual Perception 
- _ % of Ideas in itſelf conſtantly as long as it exiſts ; and that actual Thinking is 
rer zs inſeparable from the Soul as actual Extenſion is from the Body: which,, if 


true, to inquire after the beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame as to en- 


* o 


quire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, Soul and its Ideas, 


as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt both at the ſame time. 
The Soul F. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to, or coeval 
ebinks not al. with, or {ome time after, the firſt Rudiments or Organization, or the begin- 
my 17 nings of Life in the Body; 1 leave to be diſputed. by thoſe Who have better 
n thought of that Matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, 
that doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate Ideas; nor can conceive it 
any more neeeſſary for the Soul always to think, than for the Body always to move: 
the Perception of Ideas being (as I conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the 
Pody ; not its Eſſence, but one of its Operations. And therefore, tho Thinking 
be ſuppos'd ever ſo much the proper Action of the Soul, yet it is not neceſſary to 
ſuppole that it ſhould be always Thinking, always in Action: That, perhaps, is 
the Privilege of the infinite Author and Preſerver of things, who never flumbers 
nor ſleeps 3 but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt not to the Soul of 
Man. We know certainly by Experience, that we ſometimes think, and thence 
draw this infallible Conſequence, That there is ſomething in us that has a 
Power to think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can 
be no farther aſſured than Experience informs us. For to ſay that actual Think- 


ung is eſſential to the Soul, and inſeparable from it, is to beg what is in queſ- 


tion, and not to prove it by Reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be 
not a ſelf-evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul always thinks, 
be a ſelt- evident Propoſition that every wer aſſents to at firſt hearing, I ap- 
peal to Mankind. Tis doubted, whether I thought all laſt Night or no; the 
Queſtion being about a Matter of Fact, tis begging it, to bring as a Proof for 
It, an Hypotheſis which is the very thing in diſpute ; by which way one may 
prone any thing: and 'tis but ſuppoſing that all Watches, whilſt the Balance 
ts, think; and ttis ſufficiently prov'd, and paſt doubt, that my Watch 
thought all laſt Night. But he that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build 
his Hypotheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Experience, and 
not preſume on Matter of Fact, becauſe of his Hypotheſis ; that is, becauſe he 
ſuppoſes it to be ſo : which way of proving amounts to this, That I muſt neceſ- 
farily think all laſt Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, tho" I my- 
ſelf cannot perceive that I always do ſo. e's Leg 
f But Men in love with their Gpinions, may not onl ſuppoſe what is in queſ- 
tion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. How elſe could any one make it an 
os E Ty ah that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our Sleep ? 
o not fa 
Sleep : But I do ſay, he cannot think at any time, waking or ſleeping, without 
being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it, is 5 to any thing, but 


Idcas of Re- h. g. And hence we ſee the reaſon, why tis pretty late before moſt Children 


there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his 
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1 cauſe it is the Condition of being 


Waking 
Perception. I ask then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus with only one Soul be- 
. tween them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 
ſcious of, nor is concern d for, are not two as diſtinct Perſons as Caſtor and Her- 


Chap. 1. Men Think nos always. 


to our Thoughts ; and to them it is, and to th will always be neceſſary; 


till we can think without being conſcious of it. 


4 


38 


$. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man is never without Thought; bes It is it at- 


think, and not be conſcious of it, If the Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man; 
without being conſcious of it ; I ask, whether, 3 thinking, it has any 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery ? I am ſure the 
Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on. For ro be Happy or 
Miſerable, without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and 


| impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is leeping; 


have its Thinking, Enjoyments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, whic 


the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in; it is certain tie Socrates aſleep 


and Socrates awake, is not the ſame Perſon : but his Soul when he fleeps, an 
Socrates the Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, ate two Per- 
ſons ; ſince waking Socrates has no knowledge of, or concernment for that Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery of his Soul which it enjoys alone by itſelf whilſt he leeps; 
without perceiving any thing of it ; no more than he has for the Happineſs or 
Miſery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows not. For if we take wholly 
away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and 
Pain, and the Concernment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know where- 
in to place perſonal Identity.] | | 


$. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, ſay theſe Men, Whilſt it thinks If +. Seehing 

in 
1 
But it has all this apart; the ſleeping Man, tis plain, is conſcious of nothing — * 
of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Caſtor, while he is ſleeping, retir'd waking Man 


from his Body; which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to 2e two Fer- 


and perceives, it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or 'Trouble, as well 
as any other Perceptions ; and it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Perceptions, 


awake: but whether ſleeping without dream- . ronſciond 
ing, be not an Affection of the whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be worth a of it, 


waking Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to conceive, that any thing ſhould 


2 


do with, who ſo liberally allow Life, without a thinking Soul, to all other A 


mals: Theſe Men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a Contradiction, that the 
Body ſhould live without the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, 
or have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, without the Body. 


Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, 
from his Body, to think 7 Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes for its Scene 


of Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is ſleeping without a 


Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think, whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what Caſtor is 
never conſcious of, tis no matter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have 


here then the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which we 


will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill thinking in the 
Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is never conſcious, has never the leaſt 


cules, or as Socrates and Plato were? And whether one of them might not be 
very happy, and the other very 8 Juſt by the ſame reaſon they make 
the Soul and the Man two Perſons, who 

Man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe no body will make Identity of Perſons 
to conſiſt in the Souls being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of Mat- 
ter; for if that be neceſſary to Identity, *twill be impoſſible in that conſtant 
Flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any Man ſhoulg be the ſame Perſon 
two Days or two Moments together. ; | 


$. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, [moſſble to 
convince thoſe 
weed leep * 
ara, 
Hours buſy, without their knowing of it ; and if they are taken in the very amine ths: 


Act, waked in the middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, can give no manner they think. 


that the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe at leaſt who do at uy time ſleep without 
dreaming, can never be convinced, that their Thoughts ars ſometimes for four 


of account of it. 5 : 
$. 14. "Twill perhaps be ſaid, that the Soul thinks even in the ſoundeſt Sleep, 
but the Memory retains it not. That the Soul in a ſleeping Man ſhould be this 


moment buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking Man, not remember j,,; 


ake the Soul think apart what the 


dream withs 
ng it, is 
wed | 
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be able to recolloct one jot of all thoſe Thoughts, is very hard to be con- 
— and would need ſome better proof than — es to make it be 
beliey'd. For who can without any more ado, but being barely told ſo, ima- 
ine, Thar the greateſt Lo of Men do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral 
— every day, think of ſomething, which if they were ask 'd, even in the 
middle of theſe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, 
I think, paſs a great part of their ſleep without dreaming. I once knew a Man 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 
dream d in his Life till he had that Fever he was then newly recover d of, which 
was about the five or fix and twentieth Year of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World 
affords more ſuch Inftances : At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will furhiſh him 
with Examples enough of ſuch as paſs moſt of their Nights withour dreaming. 
Upon 6. 15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, is a very uſe- 
2217 the * J½ſi fort of thinking : And the Soul, in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, does very little, 
| — bd at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs which conſtantly receives variety of 
ought tobe Images, or Ideat, but retains none; they wg and vaniſh, and there re- 
moſt rational. main no f s of them; the Looking-glaſs is never the better for ſuch J- 
deas, nor the Soul for ſuch 'Thoughts. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that in a waking 
Man the Materials of the Body are employ'd, and made uſe of, in thinking ; 
and that the memory of Thoughts is retain'd by the Impreſſions that are made 
on the Brain, and the Traces there left after ſuch thinking; but that in the 
thinking of the Soul, which is not perceiv'd in a ſleeping Man, there the Soul 
thinks apart, and making no uſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no Impreſſions 
on it, and conſequently no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the 
abſurdity of two diſtin Perſons, which follows from this Suppoſition, I an- 
ſwer farther, That whatever Ideas the Mind can receive and contemplate with- 
out the help of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the 
help of the Body too: or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit, will have bur lit- 
tle advantage by thinking, If it has no memory of its own Thoughts; if it. 
cannot lay them up for its uſe, and be able to recall them upon occaſion : if it 
cannot reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Rea- 
ſonings, and Contemplations, to what purpoſe does it think? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make ic a much more no- 
ble Being than thoſe do whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing 
but the ſubtileſt parts of Matter. Characters drawn on Duft, that the firſt 
breath of Wind effaces; or Impreſſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
Irits, are altogether as uſetyl, and render the Subject as noble, as the Thoughts 
of a Soul that periſh in thinking ; that once out of ſight, are gone for ever, 
and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes excel- 
IM lent things for mean or no uſes: And it is hardly to be conceiv'd, that our in- 
finitely wiſe Creator ſhould make ſo admirable a Faculty as the power of think- 
ing, that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excellency: of his own incomprehen- 
ſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſſy employ'd, at leaſt a fourth part of its 
time here, as to think conſtantly, without remembering any of thoſe Thoughts, 
without doing any good to itſelf or others, or being any way uſeful to any 
other part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we ſhall nor find, I ſuppoſe, - 
the motion of dull and ſenſeleſs Matter any where in the Univerſe made ſo lit- 
tle uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 1 
On this 5. 16. "Tis true, we have ſometimes Inſtances of Perception, whilſt we are 
theſis 4 2 aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe Thoughts : But how extravagant and in- 
muſt baue I- coherent for the moſt part they are; how little conformable to the Perfection 
on = and Order of a rational Being, thoſe who are . acquainted with Dreams need 
Senltion os not be told. This I would willingly be farisfy'd in, Whether the Soul, when 
Refieftion, of it thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the Body, acts lefs rationally 
ich there is than when conjointly with it or no? If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, 
#9 appearance. then theſe Men muſt ſay, That the Soul owes the perfection of rational Think- 
ning to the Body: If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould be, for 


the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the Soul ſhould retain none 


if 47 of its more rational Sol iloquies and Meditations. 1 | 
is wot, mo body 5. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That the Soul always actually thinks, 
55 know I would they would alſo tell us what thoſe Ideas are that are in the Soul of a 


Child 


* 


1 
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Child before, or juſt at the Union with the Body, before it hath receiv'd any by 
Senſation ? The Dreams of ſleeping Men are, as I take it, all made up of the 
| waking May's Ideas, tho for the moſt part oddly put together. Tis ſtrange, 
if the Soul has Ideas of its own, that it deriv'd not from Senſation of Reflettron, 
(as it muſt have, if it thought before it receiv'd any Impreffion from the Body) 
that it ſhould never, in its private thinking (ſo private, that the Man himfelf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, 
and then make the Man glad with new Diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable, 
that the Soul ſhonld, in its retirement, during ſleep, have ſo many hours 
Thoughts, and yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas jt borrow'd not from Sen- 
ſation or Reflec lim; or at leaſt preſerve the Memory of none but ſuch, which 
being occaſion d from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a Spirit? Tis 
ſtrange the Soul ſhonld never once in a Man's whole Life recall over any of its 
pure native Thoughts, and thoſe 7deas it had, before it borrow'd any thing from 
the Body; never bring into the waking Man's view any other Ideas but what 
have a Tang of the Cask, and manifeſtly derive their Original from that Union, 
If it always thinks, and ſo had Idea before it was united, or before it receiy'd 
any from the Body, tis not to be ſuppos'd, but that during Sleep it recollects its 
native Ideas; and during that Retirement from communicating with the Body, 
whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the Ideas it is buſy'd about ſhould be, ſometimes at 
leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which it had in itſelf, underiv'd 
from the Body, or its own Operations about them ; which, ſince the waking 
Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis conclude, either that the 
Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does not; or elſe that Memory be- 
longs only to ſuch Ideas as are deriv'd from the Body, or the Mind's Opera- 
tions about them. | - | 1 
$. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who ſo confidently pro- How knows 
nounce, that the human Soul, or, which is all one, that a Man always thinks, —4 28 
how the come to know it ; nay, how they come to know that they themſelves think, ways 151207 # 
when they themſelves do not perceive it? This, I am afraid, is to be ſure without F- if it be not © 
Proofs ; and to know, without perceiving : Tis, I ſuſpect, a confus'd Notion a ſelf-evident 
taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis ; and none of thoſe clear Truths that either Propoſition, it 
their own Eyidence forces us to admit, or common Experience makes it Impu- “ regs 
dence to defy. For the moſt that can be ſaid of ir, is, That tis poſſible the Soul 
may always think, but not always retain it in memory: And, I fay, it is as 
poſſible that the Soul may not always think; and much more probable that it 
ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that a long 
while together, and not be conſcious to itſelf the next moment after, that it 
had thought. | 3 DEE 
6. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man not to perceive it, is, as Tata Man 
has been ſaid, to make two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſiders well Mould be buſy 
theſe Mens Way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſuſpicion that they do fo. 3 
For they who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, that I remember, n = 
* That a Man always thinks. Can the Soul think, and not the Man? or a next moment, 
an think, and not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be ſuſpected of very improba- 
Jargon in others. If they ſay, the Man thinks always, but is not always con- be. 
ſcious of it ; they may as well ſay, his Body is extended without having Parts. 
For 'tis altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, 
as that any thing thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that it does ſo. 
They wh talk thus, may with as much reaſon, if it be neceſſary to their Hy- 
potlieſis, ſa That. a Man is always hungry, but that he does not always feel 
it: whereas Hunger conſiſts in that very Senfation, as Thinking conſiſts in be- 
ing conſcious that one thinks. If they tay, That a Man is always conſcious to 
himſelf of thinking; I ask, how they know it > Conſciouſneſs is the Per- 
ception of what paſſes in a Man's own Mind. Can another Man perceive that 
I am conſcious of any thing, when I perceive it not myſelf ? No Man's Know- 
ledge here can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out of a ſound Sleep, 
and ask him, What he was that moment thinking on? If he himſelf be con- 
ſcious of nothing he then thought on; he mult be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, 
that can aſſure him that he was thinkpng : May he not with more reaſon allure 
him he was not aſleep ? 'This.is ſomething'beyond Philoſophy ; and it cannot ” 
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leſs than Revelation that diſcovers to another Thoughts in my Mind, when I 


can find none there myſelf: And they muſt needs have a penetrating Sight, 


who can certainly ſee that I think, when I cannot perceive it myſelf, and when 
I declare that I do not ; and yet can ſee that Dogs or Elephants do not think, 


- when they give all the Demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us 


that they do ſo. This, ſome may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecrucians ; 
it ſeeming eaſier to make one's ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's 
Thoughts viſible to me, which are not viſible to himſelf. But, tis but defining 


the Soul to be a Subſtance that always thinks, and the buſineſs is done, If ſuch 


Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can ſerve for, but to make 
many Men ſuſpe&, that they have no Souls at all, ſince they find a good part 
of their Lives paſs away without thinking, For no Definitions, that I know, 
no Suppoſitions of any Sect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant Experience; 
and perhaps tis the Aſſectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that makes 
ſo much uſeleſs Diſpute and Noiſe in the World, 

$. 20. I ſee no reaſon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks before the Senſes 


have furniſf/d it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increas'd and retain d, 


ſo it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its Faculty of thinking, in the ſeveral 


Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting 


on its own Operations ; it increaſes its Stock, as well as Facility, in Remem- 
bering, Imagining, Reaſoning, and other Modes of 1 

6. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be inform'd by Obſervation and 1 
rience, and not make his own. Hypotheſis the Rule of Nature, will find few 
Signs of a Soul accuſtom'd to much thinking in a new-born Child, and- much 
fewer of any Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the rational 
Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will conſider, 
that Infants, newly come into the World, ſpend the greateſt part of their 
Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom awake, but when either Hunger calls for the 
'Teat, or ſome Pain (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other 
violent Impreſſion upon the Body forces the Mind to perceive, and attend to it: 


He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, find reaſon to imagine, That a 


Fatus in the Mother's Womb differs not much from the State of a Vegetable ; but paſſes 
the greateſt part of its Time without Perception or 'Thought, doing very little 


but {leep in a Place where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is ſurrounded with 


Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the ſame Temper ; where the Eyes 


have no Light, and the Ears ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and 


where there is little or no variety, or change of Objects, to move the Senſes. 

$. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the Alterations that Time 
makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the Senſes comes more. and more to 
be furniſh'd with Ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, 
the more it has matter to think on. After ſome time, it begins to know the 
Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting Impreſſions. 
Thus it comes by degrees to know the Perſons it daily converſes with, and 


diſtinguiſh them from Strangers; which are Inſtances and Eſſects of its coming 


to retain and diſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it. And ſo we may 
obſerve how the Mind, by degrees, improves in theſe, and advances to the ex- 


erciſe of thoſe other Faculties of enlarging, compounding, and abſtrafting its Ideas, 


occaſion to more hereafter. 


and of fro ak about them, and refleCting upon all theſe ; of which I ſhall have 
ea 3 5 | e 
6. 23+ If it ſhall be demanded then, Men a Man begins to have any Ideas? 


I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has any Senſation. For ſince there 


appear not to be any Ideas in the Mind, before the Senſes have convey'd any in, 
I conceive that Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation ; which is 
ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome part of the Body, as produces 
ſome Perception in the Underſtanding. *Tis about theſe Impreſſions made on 


our Senſes by outward Objects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ itſelf in 


ſuch Operations as we call Perception, Remembering, Confideration, Reaſoning, &c. 


$. 24. In time the Mind comes to reflect on its own Operations about the Ideas 


got by Senſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new Sett of Ideas, which I call 
deas of Reflection. Theſe are the Impreſſions that are made on our Senſes by out- 


ward Objects that are extrinſecal to the Mind; and zts on Operations, proceed- 5 
| | | ing 


* 


* 
* 


: 
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ing from Powers intrinſical and proper to itſelf» Hehe reflected on by 
irſelf,, become alſo Objects of its Contemplation, are, as; I have ſaid; the Origi- 
nal of. al Knowledge. Thus the firſt Capacity of human Inteflect, is, that the 
Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on it; either thro* the Senſes by 
outward Objects; or by its o Operations when —— on them. This 
is the firſt ſtep a Man makes towards the: Diſeovery of any thing, and the 
groundr work whereon to build all thoſe Notions, Which ever he mall have 
naturally in this World. All n tower above the 
Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven itſelf, take thei tHe and footing here? In 
all that great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in — — 
it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe 'dearawhich 
' Senſe or Reflection ha ve offer d for its Contemplation. | 
6. 25. In this Part the Underſfanding is merely paſſive ;- and whether or no 1 „. Recep- 
it will havecheſe Beginnings, and as it were 'Materialg/off Knowledge, zis not in tion of {imple 
its own power. For the Objects of our Senſes do, eanyof 1; Vbtitide Ideas, ibUn- 
their particular Ideas upon our Minds whether we wilfor no: andiche Opera- r/tanding is 
tions of our Minds will not let us be. without; at ſeaſt; ſome- obſcure Notions jo 8 — wy 
oſ chem. No Man can be wholly ignorant of hat he does, when de' thinks. pl 
Theſe ample Ideas, when offer'd to the Mind, h Under dan no witre 
refuſe to have, nor alter, hen they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and 
make new ones itſelf, than a Mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images 
or Ideas which the Objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the Bodies tſtat 
ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind is ſoreed to receive the 
Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Perception of hoſe Ideas that are anne d 
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CH AP. II. 
, Simple Ideas. 


C. 1. HE better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of our Uncompound- 
Knowledge, one thing is carefully to be obſerv'd concerning the Ideas ed Appearan- 
we have; and that is, That ſame of them are fimple, (and ſome complex, esst. | 
'Tho' the Qualities that affect our Senſes are, in the things themſelves, ſo 
united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them; yet 
tis plain, the Ideas they produce in the Mind enter by the Senſes ſimple and 
unmix d. For tho“ the Sight. and Touch often take in from the ſame Object, — 
zat the ſame time, different. Ideas; as a Man ſees at onee Motion and Colour; | 
the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in the ſame piece of Wax: Let the ſimple 
Ideas, thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perle ly diſtinct as thoſe that come 
in by different Senſes: The Coldneſs and -Hardneſy which a Man feels in a piece 
of Ie, being as diſtinct Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lilly; 
or as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe. And there is nothing can be 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diſtinct Perceptions he has of choſe ſimple 
Ideas; which, being each in itſelf uneompounded, contains in it nothing but 
one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 
into different Ideas. | 5 Te mT 
$-2:—Theſe ſimple {deas, the Materials of all our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted The Mind can 
and furniſhed to the Mind only by thoſe two Ways/above-mentioned, u. Sen- neither male 
Jation and Reflettion, When the Underſtanding is once ſtored with theſe ſimple wr "_ 
Ideas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an almoſt 
infinite Variety; and ſo can make at pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not 
in the power of the moſt exalted Wit, or enlarg'd Underſtanding, by any quick- 
neſs or variety of Thoughts, to invent or frame one new fimple Idea in the Mind, 
not taken in by the ways afore mention d: Nor can any Forre of the Under- 
ſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little 
World of his own Underſtanding, being much-what the ſame as it is in the 
great World of viſible Things; wherein his Power, however managed by Art 
and Skill, reaches no farther than to compound and divide the Materials rhar 
| | are 
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ade to his hand; but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle 
wp — or deſtroying one Atom of what is already in * The 
ſame Inability will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall 50 about to faſhion in 
his Underſtanding any ſimple Idea, not receiy'd in by his Senſes from external 
Objects, or by Reflection from the Operations of his own Mind about them. 1 
would have any one try to fancy any Taſte which had never affected his Palate ; 
or frame the Idea of a Scent he had never ſmelt : and when he can do this, I 
will alſo conclude that * Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man true 

iſtint Notions of Sounds. 25 

1 * This is e rest why, tho we cannot believe it impoſſible to God to 


make a Creature with other Organs, and more ways to convey into the Under- 


ſtanding the notice of corporeal things than thoſe five, as they are uſually 
counted, which he has given to Man: yet, I think, it is nor poſſible for any one 
to imagine any other | Qualities in Bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereby the 

can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qua- 


'- lities. And had Mankind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, 


which are the Objects of the fifth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima- 
gination and Conception, as now any belonging to a fixth, ſeventh, or eighth 
Senſe, can poſſibly be : which, whether yer ſome other Creatures, in ſome other 


parts of this vaſt and ſtupendous Univerſe, may not have, will be a great Pre- 


0 
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{umption to deny. He that will not fer himſelf proudly at the top of all 
things; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fabrick, and the great Variety 
that is to be found in this little and inconſiderable part of it which he has to do 
with, may be apt to think, that in other Manſions of it there may be other 
and different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties he has as little Knowledge 
or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of a Cabinet hath of the 
Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man : ſuch Variety and Excellency being ſuitable 
to the Wiſdom and Power of the Maker. I have here follow'd the common 
Opinion of Man's having but five Senſes ; tho, perhaps, there may be juſtly 


counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves equally to my preſent purpoſe. 
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CHAP. III. : 
O Ideas of one Senſe. 


6.1 JO HE better to conceive the Ideas we receive from Senſation, it may 
not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in reference to the different 
ways whereby they make their approaches to our Minds, and make themſelves 
perceivable by us. . . | 

Firſt, then, There are ſome which come into our Minds 4) one Seuſe only. 


Secondly, There are others that convey themſelves into the Mind by more 
Senſes than one. | 


Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. | 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted to 


the Mind by all the Ways of Senſation and Reflection. 


and Solidity : all the reſt conſiſting almoſt wholly in, the ſenſible Configuration 


We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. $5 

Firſt, There are ſome Ideas which have admittance only through one Senſe, which 
is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Colours, as White, 
Red, Yellow, Blue, with their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as 
Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt ; come in only by the Eyes: 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds and Tones, only by the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes 
and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if theſe Organs, or the Nerves 
which. are the Conduits to convey them from without to their Audience in the 


Brain, the Mind's Preſence-room (as I may ſo call it) are any of them ſo diſ- 


order'd, as not to perform their Fun&ions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted 


by i no other way to bring themſelves into view, and be perceiv'd by the Un- 
derſtanding. 33 1 | 


The moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the Touch, are Heat and Cold, 


5 


The Idea of which filling of Space, 
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as ſmooth and rough ; or elſe more or leſs firm Adheſion of the parts, as hard 
and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 

$. 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular fimple Ideas, 
belonging to each Senſe. Nor indeed is it 1 if we would; there being 
a great many more of them belonging to moſt of the Senſes, than we have Names 
for. The variety of Smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more, than Spe- 
cies of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. Sweet and Sinking 


commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Ideas, which in effect is little more than to 


call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing ; tho' the Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both 
ſweet, are certainly very diſtinct Ident. Nor are the different "Taſtes that by 
our Palates we receive {deas of, much better provided with Names. Sweet, 


Bitter, Sour, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt all the Epithets we have to denomi- 


nate that numberleſs variety of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtinct, not 
only in almoſt every ſort of Creatures, but in the different parts of the ſame 


Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colours and Sounds. I. 


ſhall therefore, in the account of ſimple Ideas I am here giving, content my ſelf 
to ſet down only ſuch, as are moſt material to our preſent purpoſe; or are in 
themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, tho they are very frequently the In- 


33 of our complex Ideas, amongſt which, I think, I may well account So- 


dity; which therefore I ſhall treat of in the next Chapter. 


. 
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CHAP. IV. 


. = Of Soliaity. 


C. r. HE Idea of Solidity we receive by our Touch; and it ariſes from the — 


41 


reſiſtance which we find in Body, to the Entrance of any other Body this Idea from 


into the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we receive 7 
more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidity, Whether we move or reſt, in 
what poſture ſoever we are, we always feel ſomething under us that ſupports 

us, and hinders our farther ſinking downwards; and the Bodies which we daily 

handle, make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they do by an 


inſurmountable Force hinder the approach of the parts of our Hands that preſs 
them. That which thus hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are mo- 
ving one towards another, I call Slidity. I will not diſpute, whether this Accep- 
tation of the Word ſolid be nearer to its original Signification, than that which 
Mathematicians uſe it in; it ſuffices, that I think the common Notion of Solidity 


will allow, if not juſtify, this uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it 


Impenetrability, he has my Conſent. Only I have tho 
more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe o. 
Senſe ; but alſo becauſe it carries ſomething more of pgfitive in it than Impehe- 
trability, which is negative, and is perhaps more a Conſequence of Solidity, 
than Solidity it ſelf. This, of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimately con- 


t the term Solidity the 
its vulgar ule in that 


nected with and eſſential to Body; ſo as no where elſe to be found or imagin'd, 


but only in Matter. And tho? our Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſles of 


Matter, of a bulk ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the Mind, having 


once got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther ; and conſi- 


ders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of Matter that can exiſt : 


and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, wherever or however modify d. 


uch. 


H. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it to fill Space. Solidity fills 


up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other 


ſolid Subſtances ; and will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move 
towards one another in a ſtraight Line, from coming to touch one another, unleſs 


it removes from between them, in a Line not parallel to that which they move 


in. 2 Idea of it, the Bodies which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh 
us with, 5 


is, That where we imagine any Space taken Spaces 


9.3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the ſpace which Difins from 
it poſſeſſes, is ſo great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount it. All Space. 
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che Bodies in the World preſſing a drop of Water on all Sides, will never be able 
to overcome the Reſiſtance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their 4 
proaching one another, till it be remov.d ont of their way: Whereby our Idea 
of Solidity is diſtinguiſb d both from pure Space, which is capable neither of 
Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordinary Idea of Hardneſs, For a Man 
may conceive two Bcdies at a diſtznce, ſo as they may approach one another, 
without touching or diſplacing any ſolid Thing, till their Superhcies come to 
meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space without Sulidiry, For 
(not to go fo far as Annihilation of any particular Body) I ask, whether a Man 
cannot 13 the Iden of the Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other 
ſucceeding immediately into its place? I think, tis evident he can: The idea © 
of Motion in one Body no more including the Idea of Motion in another, than 
the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one Body includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in a- 
nother. Ido not ask, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of one Body 
cannot really be without the Motion of another. To determine this either 
Wiay, is to beg the Queſtion for or againſt a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther one cannot have the Idea of one Body moved, whilft others are at reſt ? 
And I think, this no one will deny. If fo, then the Place it deſerted gives us 
the Iden cf pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may enter, 
without either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any Thing. When the Sucker in a 
Pump is drawn, the Space it fill'd in the Tube is certainly the ſame, whether 
any other Eody follows the Motion of the Sucker or no: Nor does it imply a 
Contradiction, that upon the Motion of one Body, another, that is only conti- 
guous to it, ſhould not follow it. The Neceſſity of ſuch a Motion is built only 
on the Suppoſition that the World is full, but n_the diſtinct Ideas of Space 
and Solidity ; which are as different as Reſiſtance andot Reſiſtance, Protruſion 
and not Protruſion. And that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their 
very Diſputes about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate ; as is ſhew'd in another 
lace. | 

From Hard- F. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hardneſs, in that Solidity n in 
neſs. Repletion, and fo an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of the Space it poſ- 
| ſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm Coheſion of the Parts of Matter, making up 
Maſſes cf a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily change irs Figure. 

And indeed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, only in relation 
| to the Conſt itutſons of our own Bodies; that being generally call'd hard by us, 
which will put us to pain, ſooner than change Figure by the preſſure of any part 
of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation of 

its parts upon an eaſy and unpainful Touch. | 

ut this diſſiculty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible parts amongſt them- 
ſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no more Solidity to the hardeſt Bo- 

dy in the World, than to the ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid 
than Water. For tho" the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will more 
eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but Water or Air, 
than if there be a Diamond between them : Yer it is not that the parts of the 
Diamond are more ſolid than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the 
7 of Water being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by a 
ide Motion be more ealily remov'd, and give way to the approach of the 
two pieces of Marble. But if they could be kept from making place, by that 
Side · motion they would eternally hinder the approach of chene two Pieces of 
Marble, as much as the Diamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any forces MX 
to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Reſiſtance of the Parts * Dia- 1 
mond. The ſofteſt Body in the World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming toge- i 
ther of any two other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain be- 

tween. them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagin'd. He that ſhall fill 
a yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will quickly find its Reſiſtance: 
And he that thinks that. nothing but Bodies that are hard can keep his Hands, 
| from approaching one another, may be pleas'd to make a trial, with the Air in- 
 clos'd in a Foot-ball. The Experiment, I have been told, was made at Ho- 
rence with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with Water, and exactly clos'd, far- 
ther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft a Body as Water. For the golden Globe thus . 
ill d being put into a preſs, which was driven by the extreme force of Skrews, the 


Vater. 
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Chap. 5, 6. Jimple Ideas. 

Water made itſelf way through the Pores of that very cloſe Metal; and finding no 

room for a nearer approach of its Particles within, 8. to the outſide, where 
ʒjt roſe like a Dew, and fo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could be 


made to yield to the violent Compreſſion of the Engine that ſqueez'd it. 
5.5. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Extenſion of Body diſtinguiſh'd from the 


43 


On Ann 


Extenſion of Space: The Extenſion of Body being nothing but the Coheſion or depends Im- 


Continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable Parts; and the Extenſion of Space, the 7, Refift- 


ance,and 


truſion, 


Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable Parts. Upon the Solidity of 
Body alſo depends their mutual Impulſe, Reſiſtance and Protrufion. Of pure Space 
then, and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which, I confeſs myſelf one) 
who perſuade themſelves they have clear and diſtinct Ideas and that they can 
think on Space, without any thing in it that reſiſts or is protruded by Body. 
This is the Idea of pure Space, which they think they have as clear, as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the diſtance between the 
oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, being equally as clear without as with 


the Idea of any ſolid Parts between: And on the other fide they perſuade them 


ſelves, That they have, diſtin from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſomethin 
that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, or reſif 
their Motion. If there be others that have not theſe two Idea, diſtin, but 
confound them, and make but one of them ; I know not how Men, who have 
the ſame Idea under different Names, or different Ideas under the ſame Name, 
can in that Caſe ralk with one another ; any more than a Man, who not being 
blind or deaf, has diſtinct Ideas of the A of Scarlet, and the Sound of a 
Trumpet, could diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man I men- 
tion in another Place, who fancy'd that the Idea of Scarlet was like the Sound 
of a Trumpet. | | 

$. 6. If any one asks me, Mat this Solidity is? I ſend him to his Senſes to in- 
form him : Let him put a Flint or a Foot-ball between his Hands, and then en- 
deayour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a ſufficient Ex- 
plication of Solidity, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him 
what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me what Thinking is, or 
wherein it conſiſts ; or explains to me what Extenſion or Motion is, which per- 
haps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple-· Ideas we have, are ſuch as Experience 
reaches them us ; but if beyond that, we endeayour by Words to make them 
clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about to clear 
up the Darkneſs of a blind Man's Mind by talking ; and to diſcourſe into him the 
1deas of Light and Colours. The reaſon of this I ſhall ſhew in another Place. 


wo > ͤ 
O Simple Ideas of divers Senſes; 


What it in 


HE Ideas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space, or Extenfon, F- 


gure, Reſt, and Motion; for theſe make perceivable Impreſſions, both on 
the Eyes and Touch: And we can receive and convey into our Minds the Ideas 
of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, both by ſeeing and feel- 
ing. But having Occaſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe in another place, I 
here only enumerate them. ; | 


— . 
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07 Simple Ideas of Reflection. 


H. 1. HE Mind receiving the Ideas, mention'd in the foregoing Chapters, 


| from without, when it turns irs view inward upon itſelf, and obſerves: 


its own Actions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from thence other Ideas, which 


te as capable to be the Objects of its Contemplation, as any of thoſe it receiv'd 
from foreign Things. 6 | | 


Vor. I. | G 2 
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Simple Ideas 


are the Opera- 


tions of the 


Mind about 


its other I- 


deas. 
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44 Ideas of Senſation: and Reflection. Book II. 
The Idea of 6. 2. The two great and principal Actions of the Mind, which are moſt fre- 7 
Perception, quently conſidered, and which are ſo frequent, that every one that pleaſes may 


Ne take natice af em in himſelf, are theſe two : : 
r 5 Perception, or Thinking, and 


| Volition, or Willing. © a 125 
The Power of Thinking is call'd the Uzderſtanding, and the Power of Volition 
is call'd the Hil; and theſe two Powers or Abilities in the Mind are denomi- 
nated Faculties, Of ſome of the Modes of theſe ſimple Ideas of Refleftion, ſuch 
as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, Knowledge, Faith, 8c. I 
ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. | 


Kerr 


LOS Ee 
/ Simple Ideas of both Senſation and Reflection. 


Pleafire and $1 THERE be other ſimple [deas which convey themſelves into the Mind 
Pain, by all the Ways of Senſation and Refle&ion, viz. 
Pileaſure, or Delight, and its Oppoſite, 
Pain, or Uneafineſs. 
Power. | 
Exiſtence. 
F Unity. | | 
C. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join, themſelves to almoſt all 
our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: And there is ſearce any Affection 
of our Senſes from withouc, any 1c:tired Thougar of our Mid within, which is 
not able to produce in us Pleaſurr, or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain I would be u.. 
derſtood to ſignify whatſoever uclghts or moleſts us; whether it ariſes from 
the Thoughts ef our Minds, or any thing operating on our Bodies. For whe- 
ther we call it Satisfaction, Delight, Pleafin e, Happinets, (Oy c. on the one ſide ; 
or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Lorment, Angviſh, Miſery, Cc. on the other; 
they are ſtill but different Degrees of the ſame Thing, and belong to the Ideas 
of Pleaſure and Pain, Delight or Uncaſineſs : Which are the Names I ſhall moſt 
commonly uſe for thoſe two Sorts of 1deas. 
. 3. The infinite wiſe Author of our Being having given us the Power over 
ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move or keep them at reſt as we think fit ; a 
alſo by the Motion of them, to move ourſelves and other contiguous Bodies, 
in which conſiſt all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to 
our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe, among its Ideas, which it will think 
on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or that Subject with Conſideration and At- 
tention, to excite us to theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion that we are 
capable of ; has been pleas'd to join to ſeveral Thoughts and ſeveral Senſations, 
a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly ſeparated from all our outward 
Senſations and inward Thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one 
Thought or Action to another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. 
And ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies nor employ our Minds, but let our 
Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run a- drift, without any Direction or Deſign ; 
and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to make their ap- 
2 there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. In which ſtate 
an, however furniſh'd with the Faculties of/ Underſtanding and Will, would 1 
be a very idle unactive Creature, and paſs / his time only in a lazy lethargicik ' MR 
Dream. It has therefore pleas'd our wiſe Creator to annex to ſeveral Objects, 1 
and to the Ileas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, 
a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Objects, to ſeveral Degrees; that 
_ thoſe Faculties which he had endow d us with, might not remain wholly idle and 
unemploy'd by us. | WR = 
$. 4. Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſer us on work that Pleaſure 
has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties to avoid. that, as to purſue 
this: Only this is worth our Conſideration, that Pain is often produced by the ſame 


Objetts and Ideas that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conj 3 
TY whic 
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which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where we expected Pleaſure, 
gives us new Occaſion of admiring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker ; 
who deſigning the Preſervation of our Being, has annex'd Pain to the application 
of many Things to our Bodies, to warn us of the harm that they will do, and 

as Advices to withdraw from them. But he not deſigning our Preſervation 
barely, but the Preſervation of every Part and Organ in its Perfection, hach, 
in many caſes, annex d Pain to thoſe very Ideas which delight us. Thus Heat, 
that is very agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater facreath of it, proves 
no ordinary Torment; and the moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible OvjeRs, Light it- 
ſelf, if there be too much of it, if increas'd beyond a due Proportion to our 
Eyes, cauſes a very painful Senſation. Which is wiſely and favourably ſo order d 
by Nature, that when any Object does, by the vehemency of its Operation, diſ- 
order the Inſtruments of Senſation, whoſe Structures cannot bur be very nice 
and delicate ; we might by the Pain be warn'd to withdraw before the Organ 
be quite put out of order, and ſo be unfitted for its proper Functions for the future. 
The Conſideration of thoſe Objects that produce it, may well perſuade us that 
this is the end or uſe of Pain. For tho' great Light be inſufferable to our Eyes, 
yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe that 
cauſing no diſorderly Motion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd in its 
4 natural State. But yet exceſs of Cold as well as Heat pains us, becauſe it is 
F equally deſtructive to that Temper which is neceſſary to the Preſervation of Life, 
iy and the Exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions of the Body, and which conſiſts in a 
moderate degree of Warmth ; or if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts 
of our Bodies confined within certain bounds. | 
9. 5. Beyond all this we may find another Reaſon, why God hath ſcatter d up 
4 and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain, in all the Things that environ and 
— = affett us, and blended them togecher in almoſt alt that our Thoughts and Senſes 
| 9 have to do with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and want of 
compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoynmients which the Creatures can afford us, 
might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoyment of him, with whom there is fulneſs of Joy, 
2 at whoſe right hand are I leaſures for evermore. 
S8. 6. Tho' what I have here ſaid, may not perhaps make the Ideas of Plea- phaſure and 
' ſure and Pain clearer to us than our own Experience does, which js-the only way Pain. 
that we are capable of having them ; yer the Conſideration of the Reaſon, why 
they are annex d to ſo many other eas, ſerving to give us due Sentiments of 
the Wiſdord and Goodneſs of the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all Things, may not be 
unſuitable to the main End. of theſe Enquiries: The Knowledge and Veneration 
of him being the chief End of all our Thoughts, and the py6per Buſineſs of all 
our Underſtandings. 7 | | 
$. 7. Exiſtence and Unity are two other Ideas that are ſuggeſted to the Under- Exiftence anf 
ſtanding by every Object without, and every Idea within, When Ideas are in UD. 
our Minds, we conſider them as being actually there, as well as we conſider things 
to be actually without us; which is, that they exiſt, or have Exiſtence: And 
whatever we can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being or Idea, ſuggeſts 
to the Underſtanding the Idea of Unity. 1 | 
F. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple Ideas which we receive from Senſa- Power 
tion and Reflection. For obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move : 
ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which were at reſt; the Effects alſo that natural Bo- 
dies are able to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our Senſes, 
we both theſe ways get the Idea of Power. bg on 

9. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another Idea, which, tho* ſuggeſted by our Senſes, Succeſſojj 
yer is more conſtantly offer d us by what paſſes in our own Minds ; and that is, the | 
Idea of Succeſſion. For if we look immediately into ourſelves, and refle& on 
what is obſervable there, we ſhall find our Ideas always whilſt we are awake, | 
or have any Thought, paſſing in Train, one going and another coming, with- 
out intermiſſion, | 5 | | . NW. 

9. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) the moſt conſidera- Simple Ideas 
ble of thoſe fimple Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is made all its the Materials 


other Knowledge ; all which it receives only by the two foremention'd ways of — wy 
Senſation and Reflection. 0 „ 3 . 


Nor 


Poſitive Ideas 
from priva- 
tive Cauſes, 


Simple Ideas. Book II. 


Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the capacious Mind of Man 
to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the Stars, and cannot be 
confined by the Limits of the World; that extends its Thoughts often even 

beyond the utmoſt expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that incom- 
prehenſible Iuaue. I grant all this, but deſire any one to aſſign any Simple Idea 
which is not recei vd from one of thoſe Inlets before-mention'd, or any complex 
Idea not made out of thoſe ſimple ones, Nor will it be ſo ſtrange to think theſe 
ſew ſimple Ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Capacity; 
and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Knowledge, and more various 


Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, if we conſider how many Words may be 


made out of the various compoſition of twenty four Letters; or if going one 
ſtep farther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Combinations may be made, 
with barely one of the above-mention'd Ideas, viz. Number, whoſe ftock is in- 
exhauſtible and truly infinite: And what a large and immenſe Field doth Exten- 


ſion alone afford the Mathematicians ? _ | 


8 „ * * 
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CHAP. VII. 
Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple Ideas. 


C. « Oncerning the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, tis to be conſider'd, that what- 
| ſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as to be able, by affecting our Senſes, 
to cauſe any Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Underſtand- 
ing a ſimple Idea; which, whatever be the external Cauſe of it, when it comes 
to be taken notice of by our diſcerning Faculty, it is by the Mind look'd on 
and conſider'd there to be a real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as. 
any other whatſoever : tho perhaps the Cauſe of it be but a Privation in the 


Subject. | 


anot 


F. 2. Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, White and Black, 
Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and poſitive Ideas in the Mind; tho' perhaps 
ſome of the Cauſes which produce them are barely Privations in thoſe Subjects, 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Underſtanding, in its view 
of them, conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive Ideas, without taking notice of the 
Cauſes that produce them; which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea, as 
it is in the Uaderftanding, but to the Nature of the Things exiſting without 
us. Theſe are two very different things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſh'd; it 
being one Thing to perceive and kriow the Idea of White or Black, and quite 

an to examine what kind of Particles they muſt be, and how rang'd in the 
Superficies, to make any Object. appear White or Black. e 
$. 3. A Painter or Dyer who never enquir'd into their Cauſes, hath the Ideas 
of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in 
his Underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, than the Philoſopher who hath 


buſy'd himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how far either 


of them is in its cauſe Poſitive or Privative ; and the Idea of Black is no leſs 


poſitive in his Mind, than that of White, however the Cauſe of that Colour in the 


external Object may be only a Privation. | 
9. 4. If it were the Delign of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire into the. 
natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why 
a privative Cauſe might, in ſome Caſes at leaſt, produce a pofitive Iden; vix. That all 
Senſation being produced in us only by different Degrees and Modes of Motion 
in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by external Objects, the abatement of 
any former Motion muſt as neceſſarily produce a new Senſation, as the varia- 
tion or increaſe of it; and ſo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a 
different Motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. | 


9. 5. But whether this be ſo or no, I will not here determine, but appeal oy 


every one's own Experience, whether the Shadow of a Man, tho? it conſiſts of 


nothing but the abſence of Light (and the more the abſence of Light is, the 
more diſcernible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks on it, cauſe as 
clear and poſitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man himſelf, tho' cover'd over with 


clear 


Chap. 8. Simple Ideas. 
clear Sun-ſhine? And the Picture of a Shadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed we 
have negative Names, Which ſtand nat directly for poſitive Ideas, but ſor their 
Abſence, ſuch as Jafipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words denote poſitive Ideas; 
wg. Taſte, Saund, Being, with a Signification of their abſence. | 
5 6. And thus one may truly be 1aid to ſee Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a Hole Poſrive Ideas 
rfetly Dark, from whence no . is reflected, tis certain ane may ſee the from priva- 
Hear of it, or it may be painted; or whether the Ink I write with makes Canſes, 
any other Idea, is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aflign'd of poſi- 
tive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; bur in truth it will be hard 
to determine, whether there be really any Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it 
be determin'd, whether Reſt be any more a Privation thay Motion. | 
$. 7. To diſcover the Nature of our Ideas the better, and to diſcourſe of them Ideas in the 
intelligibly, it wit! be convenient to diſtinguiſh them as they are Ideas or Percep- And, 22 
tions in our Minds, and as they are Modifications of Matter in the Bodies that 
cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually is 
done) that they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances of ſamething inherent 
in the Subject; moſt of thoſe of — being in the Mibd no more the like- 
neſs of ſomething exiſting without us, than the Names that ſtand for them are 
the likeneſs of our Ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to excite in us. 
$.8. What ſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immediate Object of 
Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that I call Idea; and the Power to pro- 
duce any 1dea in our Mind, I call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. 
Thus a Snow-ball having the power to produce in us the Idea of Hhite, Cold, 
and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideat in us as they are in the Snow-ball, 
I call Qualities ; and as they are Senſations or Perceptions in our Underſtandings, 
I call them Ideas: Which Ideas, if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things them- 
ſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the Objects which 
produce them in us. : | = 
9 9. Qualities thus conſider'd in Bodies are, firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſepa- Primary Qua- 
Table from the Body, in what Eftate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the Alterations es. 
and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed upon it, it conſtantly keeps; 
and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in every Particle of Matter which has bulk 
enough to be perceiv'd, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of 
Matter, tho” leſs than to make it ſelf ſingly be perceiv'd by our Senſes. v.g. Take 
a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, each Part has ſtill Solidity, Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, and Mobility; divide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qua- 
lit ies, and ſo divide it on till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain 
ſtill each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all that a Mill, 
or Peſtle, or any other Body does upon another, in reducing it to inſenſible 
Parts) can never take away either Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from 
any Body, but only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of 
that which was but one before; all which diſtin& Maſles, reckon'd as ſo ma- 
ny diſtinct Bodies, after Diviſion make a certain Number. Theſe I call original 
or primary Qualities of Body, which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple 
Ideas in us, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 
9. 10. 2dly, Such Qualities which in truth are nothing in the Objects them- 
ſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us by their primary Qualities, 
i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of their inſenſible Parts, as Co- 
lours, Sounds, Taſtes, Cc. theſe I call Secondary Qualities, To theſe might be 
added a third ſort, which are allow'd to be barely Powers, tho' they are as 
much real Qualities in the Subject, as thoſe which I, to comply with the common 
Way of ſpeaking, call Qualities, but for diſtinction Secondary Qualities, For the 
Power in Fire to produce a new Colour, or conſiſtency in Wax or Clay by its 
primary Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the Power it has to produce 
in me a new Idea or Senſation of Warmth or Burning, which I felt not before b 
the {ame primary Qualities, viz. The Bulk, Texture, and Motion of its inſenſi- 
| Parts. — . How primary 
$. 11. The next Thing to be conſider d, is, how Bodies produce Ideas in us; 9 Pro- 
and that is manifeſtly by Jwpulſe, the only Way which we can conceive Bodies ideas. 
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Primary Oualities. Book II. 


$. 12. If then external Objects be not united to our Minds, when they producs 


Ideas in it, and yet we perceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as 19005 
y 


fall under our Senſes ; tis evident that ſome Motion muſt be thence continu'd 
our Nerves or Animal Spirits, by fome Parts of our Bodies, to the Brains, or the 


Seat of Senſation, there to produce in our Minds the particular Ideas we have of 


How Secon- 


bn, 


them. And ſince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an 
obſervable Bigneſs, may be perceiv'd at a diſtance by the Sight; tis evident ſome 
ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from them to the Eyes, and thereby con- 
vey to the Brain ſome Motion, which produces theſe Ideas which we have of 


them in us. 


$. 13. After the ſame manner that the Ideas of theſe original Qualities are 
produced in us, we may conceive, that the Ideas of Secondary Qualities are alſo 
produced, viz. by the Operation of inſenfible Particles on our Senſes. For it being mani- 
feſt that there are bodies, and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, 
that we cannot, by any of our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, Figure, of 
Motion ; as is evident in the Particles of the Air and Water, and other extremely 
ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps as much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Wa- 
ter, as the Particles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtores : Let 
us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the difterent Motions and Figures, Bulk and Num- 
ber of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeveral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us 
thoſe different Senſations which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies; 


v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles of Matter of pecu- 


liar Figures and Bulks, and in different Degrees and Modifications of their 
Motions, cauſes the Ideas of the blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower 
to be produced in our Minds; it being no more impoſſible. to conceive that God 
ſhould annex ſuch Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſimilitude, 
than that he ſhould annex the Idea of Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel di- 
viding our Fleſh, with which that Idea hath no reſemblance. Ob, 
$. 14. What I have ſaid concerning C/lours and Smells, may be underſtood alſo 
of Taſtes and Sounds, and other the like ſenfible Qualities ; which, whatever reality 


we, by miſtake, attribute to them, are in truth nothing. in the Objects them- 


Ideas of pri- 
mary Quali- 
ties are Re- 

ſemblances; 

of ſecondary, 
Not. 


ſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on thoſe 


xm Qualities, vix. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of Parts; as I have 
ſaid. 5 | 

$. 15. From whence I think it is eaſy to draw this Obſervation, Thatathe 
Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies are Reſemblances of them, and their Patterns 
do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves ; but the Ideas, produced in us by theſe 
ſecondary Qualities, have no reſemblance of them at all. There is nothing like our 
[eas exiſting in the Bodies themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate 
from them only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And what is ſweet, 


blue, or warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of the in- 


| ſenſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call ſo. | 


5. 16. Flame is denominated hot and light; Snow, white and cold; and Manna, 
white and ſweet ; from the Ideas they produce in us: Which Qualities are com- 
monly thought to be the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe. Ideas are in us, the-one 
the perſect reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; and it would by 
moſt Men be judg'd very extravagant, if one ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet 
he that will conſider that the ſame Fire, that at one diſtance produces in us the 
Senſation of Warmth, does at a nearer approach produce in us the far different 
Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf what reaſon he has to ſay, that 
his Idea of Warmth, which was produced in him by the Fire, is actually in the 
Fire ; and his Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produced in him the ſame way, 


is not in the Fire, Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in Snow, and Pain not, when 


it produces the one and the other Idea in us; and can do neither, but by the 

Bulk, Figure, Number, and Motion of its ſolid Parts? | 
$. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the Parts of Fire, or 

Snow, are really in them, whether any one's Senſes perceive them or no; and 


therefore they may be call'd real Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe 
Bodies: Bur Light, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldueſs, are no more really in them, than 


—— 


Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take _ the Senſation of them; let not the 
Eyes ſee Light or Colours, nor the Ears hear Sounds; let the Palate not 
| taſte, 
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taſte, nor the Noſe ſmell ; and all Colours, Taſtes, Odours and Sounds, as they 
are ſach particular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, i. e. 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of Parts. "7 FT * 
6. 18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce in us the Idea 
of a round or ſquare Figure, and by being remov'd from one place to another, 
the Idea of Motion. This Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the 
Manna moving: A Circle or Square are the ins, whether in Idea or Exiſtence, 
in the Mind, or in the Manna; and this both Motion and Figure are really in the 
Manna, whether we take notice of them or no: This every body is ready to 
agree to. Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of its 
Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of 
acute Pains or Gripings in us. That theſe Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in 
the Manna, but Effects of its Operations on us, and are no where when we feel 
them not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are hardly to 
be brought to think, that Sweerneſs and Whiteneſs are not really in Manna; which 
are but the Effects of the Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size and Figure 
of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sickneſs cauſed by Man- 
na, are confeſſedly nothing but the Effects of its Operations on the Stomach and 
Guts, by the Size, Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, (for by nothing elſe 
can a Body operate, as has been prov'd :) As if it could not operate on the 
Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind particular diſtin Idea, 
which in itſelf it has not, as well as we allow it can operate on the Guts an 
Stomach, and thereby produce diſtinct Ideas, which in itſelf it has not. Theſe 
Ideas being all Effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral Parts of our Bo- 
dies, by the Size, Figure, Number and Motion of its Parts ; why. thoſe produced 
by the Eyes and Palate ſhould rather be thought to be really in the Manna, than 
thoſe produced by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sickneſs, Ideas, 
that are the effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to be no where when they are 
not felt; and yet the Sweerneſs and Whiteneſs, effects of the ſame Manna on 
other parts of the Body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to 
exiſt in the Manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon 
to explain. LOS: 52 | „ Deg He 2170 SIN | 
. + 9. Let us conſider the red and white Colours in Porphyre : Hinder Light Ideas of pri- 
but from ſtriking on it, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer produces any ſuch my Quali- 
Ideas in us; upon the return of Light, it produces theſe Appearances on us ys as Rev 
again. Can any one think apy real Alterations are made in the Porphyre, by the * — 
«preſence or abſence of Light; and that thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs, no. , 
are really in Porphyre in the Light, when 'tis plain it has no Colour in the dark ? It 
has, indeed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, . as are apr 
by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome Parts of that hard Stone, to produce 
in us the Idea of Redneſs, and from others the Idea of Whiteneſs; but Whiteneſs 
or Redneſs are not in it at any time, but ſuch a Texture, that hath the Power 
to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. IV} L 6 | 
5 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be alter'd into a 
dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. What real Alteration can the 
beating of the Peſtle make in any Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of 
5. 21. Ideas being thus diftinguiſh'd and underſtood, we may be able to give 
an account how the ſame Water, at the ſame time, may produce the Idea of 
Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the other; whereas it is impoſſible that | | 
the ſame Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, ſhould at the ſame time be | 
both hot and cold: For if we imagine Warmth, as it is in our Hands, to be no- 
thing but a certain Sort and Degree of Motion in the minute Particles of our Nerves, or 
animal Spirits, we may underſtand how it is poſſible that the ſame Water may, 
at the ſame time, produce the Senſation, of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in the 
other; which yet Figure never does, that never producing the Idea of a Square 
by one Hand, which has produced the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the 
Senſation of Heat and Cold be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies caus d by the Corpuſcles of any o- 


ther Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if that Motion be greater in one 
Hand than in the other; if a Body be * to the two Hands, which has, in 
N its 


Vo I. I. 
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| its minute Particles a greater motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and a 
leſs than in thoſe of the other ; it will increaſe the Motion of the one Hand, and 
leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the different Senſations of Heat and Cold thar 
depend thereon. 3 ; . 

$. 22. I have in what juſt goes before been engaged in phyſical Enquiries a lit- 
tle farther than perhaps I intended. But it being neceſſary to make the Nature 
of Senſation a littla underſtood, and to make the difference between the Qualities in 

Bodies, in the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be diſtinctly conceiv'd, with- 

out which it were Ampoſſible to diſcourſe intelligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be 

pardon'd this little Excurſion into natural Philotophy, it being neceſſary in our 
preſent Enquiry to diſtinguiſh the primary, and real Qualities of Bodies, which are 
always in them, (viz, Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion, or 
Reſt ; and are ſometimes perceiv'd by us, viz. when the Bodies they are in are 
big enough ſingly to be dilcern'd) from thoſe ſecondary and imputed Qualities, which 
are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of thoſe primary ones, when they 
operate, without being diſtinctly diſcern'd ; whereby we alſo may come to know © 
what Ideas are, and what are not Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in 
the Bodies we denominate from them. 2 

Three ſorts of g. 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies rightly conſider d, are of Three 

[4 waltties in Sort 1. ; ; , 

Weis, S Firſt, "The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation and Motion, or Reſt of their ſolid 
Parts; thoſe are in them, whether we perceive them cr no; and when they are 
of that Size that weycan diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the thing 
as it is in itſelf, as is plain in. artificial Things. 'Theſe I call primary Qualities. 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of itt inſenſibie primary 
Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our Senſes, and thereby 
produce in us the different Ideas of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, Cc. 
Theſe are uſually call'd ſenſible Qualities. | 

Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of the particular Conſtitu- 
tion of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch a change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and 
Motion of another Body, as to make it operate on our Senſes differently from what 

it did before: Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax white, and Fire to make 
Lead fluid, Theſe are uſually call'd Powers. 

The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think, may be properly call'd real, origi- 

nal, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the things themſelves, whether 
they are perceivd or no; and upon their different Modifications it is, that the 
ſecondary Qualities depend. 1 
The other two axe only Powers to act differently upon other things, which 
Powers reſult from the different Modifications of thoſe primary Qualities. | 

The firſt are F. 24. But tho theſe two later ſorts of Qualities are Powers barely, and nothing 

| Reſemblan- but Powers relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting from the different 

po” has 79 Modiſications of the original Qualities; ue they are generally otherwiſe 

Reſ-mblan- thought of. For the ſecond Sort, vix. The Powers to produce ſeveral Ideas in 

ces, but are us by our Senſes, are looked upon as real Qualities, in the Things, thus affecting us: 

not. The third Bur the third ſort are call'd, and eſteem d barely Powers, v. g. the Idea of Heat, 
egos » or Light, which we receive by our Eyes or Touch from the Sun, are commonly 
thought ſo, thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething more than mere 
Powers in it. But when we conſider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which it 
melts or blanches, we look on the Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced in tha Wa 
not as Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produced by Powers in it: Whereas, it 
rightly conſider'd, theſe Qualities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions 
in me when I am warm'd, or-enlighten'd by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, 
than the changes made in the Wax, when it is blanch'd or melted, are in the Sun. 
They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, depending on its primary Qua- 
lities, whereby it is able in the one Caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, 
or Motion of ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 
produce in me the /dea of Light or Heat; and in the other it is able fo to alter 
the Buik, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to 
make them fit to produce in me the diſtinct Ideas of white and fluid. 12 

9. 25. Ihe reaſon why the one are ordinarily taken for real Qualities, and the 
other ouly for bare Powers, ſrems to be, becauſe. the Ideas we have 2 
297 by | ih: Dole, 


Colours, Sounds, &c. containing nothing ät all in them of Bulk, Figure; of 
Motion, we are not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Qualities, 
which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Production; and with . 
which they have not any apparent Congruity, or conceivable Connexion. 
Hence it is that we are ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the reſem- 
blances of ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves: Since Senſation 
diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure or Motion of Parts in their Production; 

nor can Reaſon ſhew how Bodies, by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion, ſhould 
produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yellow, Cc. But in the other caſe, 

in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plainly 
diſcover that the Quality produc'd hath commonly no reſemblance with any 

thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of 
Power. For tho receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light from the Sun, we are 

apt to think tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch a Quality in the Sun; 

yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, receive change of Colour from the Sun, 

we cannot imagine that to be the Perception or Reſemblance of any thing in the 

Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe different Coloyrs in the Sun it ſelf. For our 
Senſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs or unlikeheſs of ſenſible Qualities in two 
different external Objects, we forwardly enough conclude the Production of any 
ſenſible Quality in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the Com- 
munication of any Quality, which was really in the Efficient, when we find no 

ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that produc'd it. But our Senſes, not being a- 

ble to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the Idea produc in us, and the Quality 
of the Object producing it; we are apt to imagine, that our Ideas are Reſem- 5 
blances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the Effects of certain Powers 

plac'd in the Modification of their primary Qualities; with which primary Qua- 

lities the Ideas produc'd in us have no reſemblance. 8 

9. 26. To conclude, beſides thoſe before- mentioned primary Qualities in Bodies, Secondary 
viz. Bulk, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their ſolid Parts: all £#alities 
the reſt whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from ano- - "go 
ther, are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them depending on thoſe primary 1:17} $6 
Qualities ; whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our ceivable ; Se- 
Bodies, to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elle by operating on other Bo- condly, medi- 
dies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as to render them capable of pro- % Perci-. 
ducing Ideas in us, different from hat before they did. The former of theſe, I 
think, may be call'd ſecondary Qualities, immediately perceivable: The latter, ſe- 
condary Qualities, mediately perceivable. | | | 
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d HAP. IX. : 
Of Perception. 


$. 1. DErception, as it is the firſt Faculty of the Mind, exercis d about our I 7 be 
deas ; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we have from Reflection, and is fit 1 * I- 
2 ſome call'd Thinking in general. Tho Thinking, in the propriety of the — ä 2 
ugliſh Tongue, ſignifies that fort of Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, 
wherein the Mind is active; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary Attention, 
conſiders any thing. For in bare naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt pa rt, 
only paſſive ; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. | 2/246 | 
| M 2. What Perception is, every one will know Vetter by reflecting on what he *; only when. 
does himſelf, when he ſees; hears, feels, Cc. or thinks, than by any diſcourſe the Mind re- 
of mine. Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own Mind, cannot miſs it: ##ives the Im- 
And if he does not reflect, all the Words in the world cannot make him have Pe 
any notion of it. 1 1 e e 
$. 3. This is certain, That whatever Alterations are made in the Body, if they 
reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſſions are made on the outward Parts, if 
they are not taken notice of within; there is no Pereeption. Fire may burn 
our Bodies, with no other effe&, than it does a Billet, unleſs the Motion be 
Vor. I. | Ms 4 continu'd 
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52 Perception. Book II. 
eontinu'd to the Brain; and there the Senſe of Heat, or Llea of Pain, be pro- 
duc d in the Mind, wherein conſiſts, actual Perception. ao» bas hens 

$. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his Mind is in- 
tently employ'd in the Contemplation of ſome Objects, and curiouſly ſurveying 
ſome Idea that are there; it takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies 
made upon the Organ of Hearing, with the ſame Alteration that uſes to be for 
the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe there may be on the Or- 
gan; but it not reaching the Obſervation of the Mind, there follows no Percep- 
tion: And tho' the Motion that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made in 
the Ear, yet no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation in this caſe, is not through 
any deſect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affected than at other 
k times when he does hear: but that which uſes to produce the Idea, tho' con- 
vey d in by the uſual Organ, not being taken notice of in the Underſtanding, and 
ſo imprinting no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that wherever 
there is Senſe or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually produc'd, and preſent in the 
Underſtanding. | 

Children, ibo g. 5, Therefore I doubt not but Children, by the exerciſe of their Senſes about 

they have * Objects that affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas before they are born; 

* as the unavoidable Effects, either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe of 

none Lmate, thoſe Wants or D ſeaſes they ſuffer : Among which (if one may conjecture con- 
cerning Things not very capable f Examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger 
and Warmth are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children have, 
and which they ſcarce ever part with again. | | 

$. 6. But tho it be reaſonable to imagine that Children receive ſome Ideas be- 
fore they come into the World: yet theſe (imple Ideas are far jrom thoſe innate 
Principles which ſon e contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe. here 
mention d being the effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Affections of the Bo- 
dy, which happen to tnem there, and ſo depend on ſomething exterior to the 
Mind; no otherwiſe differing in their manner of Product ion from other Ileas de- 
riv'd from Senſe, but only in the precedency of Time : Whereas thoſe innate 
Principles are ſuppos'd to be quite of another nature; not coming into the Mind 
by any accidental Alrerations in, or Operations on the Body ; but, as it were, 
original Characters impreſs'd upon it, in the very firſt moment of its Being and 
Conſtitution, | - | 

Which Ideas F. 7. As there are ſome Ideas which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may be intro- 

firſt, is nt duc'd into the Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient to the Neceſſicies of 

evident. their Life and Being there; ſo after they are born, thoſe Ideas are the earlieſt 
imprinted, which happen to be the ſenfible Qualities which firſt occur to them: Amongft 
which, Light is not the · leaſt conſiderable, nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And 

how covetous the Mind is to be furniſh'd with all ſuch Ideas as have no pain ac- 
companying them, may be a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in Children 
new-born, who always turn their Eyes to that part from whence the Light 
comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the Ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt 
being various, according to the divers Circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertain- 

ment in the World ; the Order wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt into the 
woo very various and uncertain alſo ; neither is it much material to 

now It. 23 5 | 

Ideas of Sen- $.8. We are farther: to conſider concernin Perception, that the Ideas we re- 

\Jation oſten ceive by Senſation are often in grown People a ter'd by the Judgment, without our 

charged bythe taking notice of it. When we ſet before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uni- 

Judgment. ſorm Colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet; tis certain that the lea thereby 

imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle variouſly ſhadow'd, with ſeveral de- 
grees of Light and Brightneſs coming to our Eyes. But we having by uſe been 
accuſtom'd to perceive what kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 

in us, what Alterations are made in the Reflections of Light by the difference of 
the ſenſible Figures of Bodies; the Judgment preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, 
alters the Appearances into their Cauſes : do that from that which truly is va- 
riety of Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a mark 
of Figure, and, frames to it ſelf the Perception of a convex Figure and an uni- 
form Colour; when the Idea we receive from thence is only a Plain variouſly 
colour d, as is evident in Painting. To which purpoſe 1 ſhall here inſert a Pro- 
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Chap. 9 Perception. 53 
blem of that very ingenious and ſtudious Promoter of real Knowledge, the Learn- 1 
ed and Worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was pleas'd to ſend me in a Letter ſome 
Months ſince ; and it is this: -Suppoſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and 
taught by his Touch to diſtinguiſh berween a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame metal, and 
nighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell when he felt one and tother, which is the Cube, 
which the Sphere. - Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere plac'd on a Table, and the blind 
Man to be made to ſee : Quære, Whether by his Sight before he touch'd them, he 
could now diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the Globe, which the Cube? To which the acute 
and judicious Propoſer anſwers : Not. For tho he has obtain d the Experience of, 
how a Glebe, how a Cube affetts his Touch ; yet he has not yet attain'd the Experience, 
that what affetts his Touch ſo or ſo, muſt affeft his Sight ſo or ſo : Or that a protu- 
berant Angle in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand unequally, ſhall appear to his Eye as 5 
it does in the Cube. Iagree with this thinking Gentleman, whom I am proud 
to call my Friend, in his anſwer to this his Problem; and am of opinion, that 
the blind Man, at firſt ſight, would not be able with certainty to ſay which was 
the Globe, which the Cube, whilft he only ſaw them; tho' he could unerringly 
name them by his Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the difference of 
their Figures felt. This I have ſet down, ind hors with my Reader, as an 
occaſion for him to conſider how much he may be beholden to Experience, Im- 
provement, and acquir'd Notions, where he thinks he has not the leaſt uſe of Fo 
or help from them: And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gentleman farther 
adds, That having upon the occaſion of my Book, propos'd this to divers very ingenious 
Men, he hardly ever met with one that at firſt gave the anſwer to it which he thinks 
true, till by hearing his Reaſons they were convinc'd. | ODD 
9. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, but thoſe receiv'd by 
Sight: Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our Senſes, conveying to 
our Minds the Ideas of Light and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe; 
and alſo the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the ſeveral varie- 
ties whereof change the appearances of its proper Object, viz. Light and Co- 
lours; we bring our ſelves by uſe to judge of the one by the other. This, in 
many Caſes, by a ſettled Habit, in things whereof we have frequent Experience 
is per form'd ſo conſtantly and ſo quick, that we take that for the Perception of 
our Senſation, which is an Idea form'd by our Judgement; ſo that one, viz. that 
of Senſation, ſerves only toexcite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it ſelf: 

As a Man who reads or hears with Attention and Underſtanding, takes little 
gg” of the Characters, or Sounds, but of the Ideas that are excited in him 
by them. We 1 | . 
| $.10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with ſo little notice, if we conſi- 
der how very quick the Actions of the Mind are perform'd: For as it ſelf is 
thought to take up no Space, to h o Extenſion ; ſo its Actions ſeem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them ſtem tò be crouded into an Inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily obſerve this 
in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it 
were in an inſtant, do our Minds with one glance ſee all the parts of a Demon- 
ſtration, which may very well be call'd along one, if we conſider the time it 
will require to put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another ; Secondly, We 
ſhall not be fo much ſurpriz'd, that this is Jones in us with ſo little notice, if we 
_ - conſider how the. facility which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, 
makes them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, en ſuch as are be- 


ever Vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrees of Motion, and upon the % 702 
different Application of other Bodies to them do very briskly alter their ann lar E, | . 
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and Motion, and fo have obtain'd the name of ſenſitive Plants, from a Motion 


| which has ſome reſemblance to that which in Animals follows upon. Senſation : 


yet, 1 ſuppoſe it is all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe produced, than the 


turn of a wild Oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the Particles of Moiſture ; or 
the ſhortening of a Rope, by the Affuſion of Water. All which is done without. 
any Senſation in the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 

5. 12. Perception, I believe, is in ſome degree in all ſorts of Animals ; tho' in 
ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Nature for the Reception of Senſations 
are 0 few, and the Perception they are receiv'd with ſo obſcure and dull, that 
it comes extremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of Senſations which is in 
other Animals: But yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted to, the ſtate and 


condition of that ſort of Animals, who. are thus made. So that the Wiſdom 


and Goodneſs of the Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendous 
Fabrick, and all the ſeveral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. 25 

$. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyſter, or Cockle, reaſonably 
conclude that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick Senſes, as a Man, or ſeveral other 
Animals ; nor ifit had, would it, in that State and Incapacity of transferring it- 
ſelf from one Place to another, be better'd by them. What good would Sight 
and Hearing do to a Creature that cannot move itſelf ro, or from the Objects, 
wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good or Evil ? And would not Quickneſs of 
Senſation be an Inconvenience to an Animal that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has 


once placed it; and there receive the Afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul 


Water, as it 45 to come to it ? | | 

6. 14. But yetI cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull Perception, where- 
by they are diſtinguiſh'd from perfect Inſenſibility. And that this may be ſo, we 
have plain Inftances, even in Mankind itſelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old 
Age has blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly wiped out 
the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtored with; and has, by deſtroying his Sight, 
Hearing, and Smell quite, and his Taſte to a great degree, ſtop'd up almoſt 
all the Paſſages for new ones to enter: Or, if there be tome of the Inlets yet 
half open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceiv'd, or not at all retain'd, How 
far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of innate Principles) is in 
his Knowledge, and intellectual Faculties, above the Condition of a Cockle or an 
Oyſter, I leave to be conſider d. And if a Man had paſs'd ſixty years in ſuch a 
State, as 'tis poſſible he might, as well as three Days ; I wonder What diffe- 


rence there would have been in any intellectual Perfections, between him and the 


Perception the 
Inlet of 
Knowledge, : 


loweſt degree of Animals. | 

5. 15. Perception then being the firſt Step and Degree towards Knowledge, and the 
Inlet of all the: Materials of it , the fewer Senſes any Man, as well as any other 
Creature, hath ; and the fewer and duller the Impreſſions are that are made by 
them ; and the duller the Faculties are that are employ'd about them, the more 
remote are they from that Knowledge which is to be found in ſome Men. Bur 


this being in great variety of Degrees (as may be perceivd amongſt Men) can- 


not certainly be diſcover d in the ſeveral Species of Animals, mucn leſs in their 
particular Individuals. It ſuffices me only-to have remark here, that Percep- 
tion is the firſt Operation of all our intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all 


| Knowledge into our Minds. And I am apt too, to imagine that it is Perception 


in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the boundaries between Animals and the 
inferior Ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only as my Conjecture by the 
by; it being indifferent to the matter in Hand, which way the Learned ſhall de- 


termine of it. 
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6. Tu. next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes a farther progreſs 
a towards Knowledge, is that which I call Retention, or the ke ing of 


thoſe fimple 1deas, which from Senſation or Reflection it hath receiy d. This is 


done 
a 
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done two ways: Firſt, by keeping the Idea, which is brought into it, for ſome 
time actually in view ; Which is call'd Contemplation, ; 
$. 2. The other way of Retention, is the Power to revive again in our Minds Memory. 
thoſe Ideas, which after imprinting have diſappear'd, or have been as it were 
laid aſide out of ſight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or Light, Yel- 
low or Sweet, the Object being remov'd. This is Memory, which i& as it were 
the Store-houſe of our Ideas, For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable 
of having many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was neceſſary to 
have a Repolitory to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at another Time it might have + 
uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing but actual Perceptions in the Mind which 
ceaſe to be any thing when there is no Perception of them, this /aying up of our 
Ideas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the Mind 
has a Power in many Caſes to revive Perceptions, which it has once had, with 
this additional Perception annex'd to them, thar it has had them before. And 
in this Senſe it is, that our Ideas are ſaid robe in our Memories, when indeed 
they are actually no where, but only there is an Ability in the Mind when it 
will to revive them again, and as it were paint them a- new on it ſelf, tho' fome 
with more, ſome with leſs difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more ob- 
ſcurely. And thus it is, by the aſſiſtance of this Faculty, that we are faid to 
have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, which tho' we do not actually con- 
template, yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be the Objects | 
of our Thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualiries which fir impritÞ> RE. 
ted them there. | e As 
$. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any Ileas in the Memory : ſiemien Ro- 
but thoſe which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moſt laſting Impreſſion, pet tun, Plea- 
are thoſe which are accompany'd with Pleaſure or Pain. The great Buſineſs of Jive and Pan- 
the Senſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or advantages the Body, r Ideas. 
it is wiſely order d by Nature (as has been ſhewn) that Pan ſhouid accompany 
the Reception of ſeveral /zeas ; wu ch ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and 
Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than Conſideration in grown Men, 
makes both the Old and Young avoid painful Objects, with that hate which is 
AP for their Preſervation ; and in both fertles in the Memory a Caution for 
the future. | BY | 
$. 4. Concerning the ſeveral Degrees of laſting, wherewith Ideas are imprinted Ideas fade in 
on the Memory, we may obſerve, Thar ſome of them have been produc'd in the the Memory. 
Underſtanding, by an Object affecting the Senſes onee only, and no more than | 
once; others that have more than once offer'd themſelves to the Senſes, have yet 
been little taken notice of: The Mind either heedlets, as in Children, or other- 
wiſt employ'd, as in Men, intent only on one thing, not ſettling the ſtamp deep 
into it ſelf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and repeated Impret- 
ſions, either tho the Temper of the Body, or ſome other default, the Memory 
is very weak. In all theſe Caſes, Ideas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh 
quite out of the. Underſtanding, leaving no more Foot-fteps or remaining Cha- 
rafters of themſelves, than Shadows do flying over Fields of Corn; and the Mind 
is as void of them, as if they never had been there. =, 2 
. 5. Thus many of ihüſe Ideas, which were produc'd in the Minds of Chi l- 
dren, in the beginning of their Senſation, (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſome 
Pleaſures and Pains, were before they were born, and others in their Infancy) 
if in the future Courſe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 
without the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them. This may be obſerv'd in thoſe, 
Who by ſome miſchance have loſt their tight when they were very young, in 
whom the Ideas of Colours, having been but (lightly taken notice of, and ceaſing 
to be repeated, do quite wear out; fo that ſome Years after there is no more 
Notion nor Memory of Colours lefc in their Minds, than in thoſe of People 
born blind. The Memory in ſome Men, *tis true, is very tenacious, even to a 
miracle; but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our Ideas, even of 
thoſe which are ſtruck d , and in Minds the moſt retentive ; fo that if : | 
they be not ſometimes renew'd by repeated Exerciſe of the Senſes, or Reflection re has 
on thoſe kinds of Objects which ar firſt oecaſionꝰd them, the Print wears our, 0 
and at laft there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Chil- 
dren, of our Youth, often die before us: and our Minds repreſent to 3 
We e & 5s Wanne ombs, 
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Tombs; to which we are approaching; where tho' the Braſs and Marble remain, 
yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by Time, and the Imagery moulders away. The 
Pictures drawn in our Minds are laid in fading Colours; and it not ſometimes refreſh'd, 
vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conftitution of our Bodies, and the Make 
of our animal Spirits are concern'd in this, and whether the Temper of the 
Brain make this difference, that in ſome it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Free-ſtone, and in others little better than Sand ; I ſhall 
not here enquire: tho' it may ſeem probable, that the Conftitution of the Body 
does ſometimes influence the Memory; ſince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever in a few days calcine all 
_ Images to Duſt and Confuſion, which ſeem'd to be as laſting as if gray'd 
in Marble, | 
dee 16 $. 6. But concerning the Idea themſelves it is eaſy to remark, That thoſe that 
peated | Fan are ofteneſt refreſh'd (amongſt which are thoſe that are convey'd into the Mind by 
can ſcarce br mer: ways than one) by a frequent return of the Objects or Actions that produced 
leſt. them, fix' themſelves beſt in the Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there : 
And therefore t 1oſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, v1z. Solidity, 


Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt ; and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our 


Bodies, as Heat and Cold; and thoſe which are the Affections of all kinds of 
Beings, as Ex4{ence, Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Object that af- 
fects our Senſes, every Thought which employs our Minds, bring along with 


them: Theſe, I ſay, and the like Ideas, are ſeldom quite loſt, whilſt the Mind 


retains any Ideas at all. 
In eemem- F. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo call it, or viewing again the 
bring, te Ideas that are lodg'd in the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than barely paſſive ; 
* 70 is often the Appearances of thoſe dormant Pictures depending ſometimes on the Will. 
des The Mind very often ſets it ſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden Idea, and 
turns as it were the Eye of the Soul upon it; tho' ſometimes too they ſtart up 


in our Minds of their own accord, and offer rhemſelves to the Underſtanding ; . 


and very often are rouz'd and tumbled out of their dark Cells into open Day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions : Our Affections bringing Ideas 


to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. 1 — farther 
caſion re- 


is to beobſerv'd concerning Ideas lodg'd in the Memory, and upon 
viv'd by the Mind, that they are not only (as the word revive imports) none 
of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes notice of them, as of a former 


Impreſſion, and renews its Acquaintance with them, as with Ideas it had known 


before. So that tho' Ideas formerly imprinted are not all conſtantly in view, 
yet in Remembrance they are conſtantly known tobe ſuch as have been. formerly 
printed ; i. e. in view, and taken notice of before by the Underſtanding. 
The Def-asin g. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is neceſſary in the next Degree to 
de Memory, Perception. It is of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all the reſt of 
Slane and our Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: And we in our Thoughts, Reaſon- 
" ings, and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond preſent Objects. were it not for 
the Aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there may be two Defelts, 

Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and ſo far it produces perfect Ignorance. For 
ſince we can know nothing farther than we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, 
ve are in perfect /gnorance. p 3 

Secondlyj, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas that it has, and are 
laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the Mind upon Occaſions. This, if it be to 
a great degree, 1s Stupidity; and he, who thro” this default in his Memory, has 
not the Ideas that are really preſery'd there ready at hand when Need and Occa- 
ſion calls ſor them, were almoſt as good be without them quite, ſince they ſerve 
him to little purpoſe. The dull Man, who loſes the Opportunity whilſt he is 


ſeeking in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much more 


happy in his Knowledge than one that is perſectly ignorant. Tis the buſineſs there- 
fore of the Memory. to furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant 1deas which it has 
preſent Occaſion for; in the having them ready at hand on all Occaſions, conſiſts 
that Which we call /zvention, Fancy, and Quickneſs of Parts. $ +, 

9 9. Theſe are Defects, we may obſerve, in the Memory of one Man com- 
— par'd with another. There is another Defe& which we may conceive to be in 


the Memory of Man in general, compar d with ſome ſuperior created intelleual. 
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Beings, which in this Faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they may have con- 
ſtantly in view the whole Scene of all their former A&ions, wherein no one f * 
the Thoughts they have ever had may flip out of their Sight. The Omniſcience of 
God, who knows all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the 
Thoughts of Mens Hearts always lie open, may ſatisfy us of the poſſibility of 
this. For who can doubt but God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, 
his immediate Attendants, any of his PerfeCtions, in what Proportion he pleaſes, 
as far as created finite Beings can be capable? Tis reported of that Prodigy of 
Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that, till the Decay of his Health had impair'd his Me- 
mory, he forgot nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any part 
of his rational Age. 1 his is a privilege ſo little known to moſt Men, that it 
ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure all o- 

. thers by themſelves ; but yet, when conſider'd, may help us to enlarge our 
Thoughts towards greater Perfections of it in ſuperior ranks of Spirits. For 
this of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with a narrowneſs that human Minds are confin'd 
to here, of having great variety of Ideas only by ſucceſſion, not all at once: 
Whereas the ſeveral Degrees of Angels may probably have larger views, and ſome 
of them be endow'd with Capacities able to retain together, and conſtantly ſer 
before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt Knowledge at once. This, we 
may conceive, would be no ſmall advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man, 
if all his paſt Thoughts and Reaſonings could be always preſent to him. And 
therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe Ways, wherein the Knowledge of ſepa- 
rate Spirits may exceedingly ſurpaſs ours. [= 


* 


$. 10. This Faculty of laying up and retaining the Ideas that are brought into 
the Mind, ſeveral other Animal: ſeem to have to a great degree, as well as Man. B have 
For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learning of Tunes, and the endeayours * 
one may obſerve in them to hit the Notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that | 
they have Perception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them for 
Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould endeavour to con- 
form their Voices to Notes (as 'tis plain they do) of which they had no Ideas. 
For tho' I ſhould grant Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the 
animal Spirits, in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually playing; 
and that Motion may be continu'd on to the Muſcles of the Wings, and ſo the 
Bird mechanically be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the 
Bird's preſervation : Yet that can never be ſuppos d a reaſon, why it ſhould 
cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was playing, much leſs after it has 
ceas'd, ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it 
to the Notes of a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no uſe tothe Bird's 
Preſervation. But which is more, it cannot with any appearance of Reaſon 
be ſuppos'd (much leſs prov'd) that Birds, without Senſe and Memory, can ap- 
proach their Notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a Tune play d yeſterday ; 
which if they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor can be a Pat- 
tern for them to imitate, or which any repeated Eflays can bring them nearer 
to. Since there is no reaſon why the Sound of a Pipe ſhould leave Traces in their 
Brains, which not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould not make Traces 
which they ſhould follow, as ell as thoſe of the Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive. 
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„„ OUS Fol . 
Of Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind. 


F. 1. . Faculty we may take notice of in our Minds, is that of Diſ- NoKnowledge 
cerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral Ideas it has. It is not C Di, 
enough to have a confus'd Perception of ſomething in general: Unleſs the Mind N. 
| had a diſtin& Perception of different Objects and their Qualities, it would be ca- 
3 pable of very little Knowledge; tho? the Bodies that affect us were as buſy about 
= us as they are now, and the Mind were continually employ'd in thinking. On 
this Faculty of diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends the Evidence and 
Vol. I. - I 80 Certain 
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Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which have paſs'd for in- 
nate Truths; becauſe Men overlooking the true Cauſe why thoſe Propolitions 
find univerſal Aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions : whereas 
it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of the, Mind, whereby it per- 
ceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this more hereafter. 

$. 2. How much the imperfection of accurately diſcriminating Idea, one from 
another, lies either jn the dulneſs or faults of the Organs of Senſe ; or want of 


acuteneſs, exerciſe or attention in the Underſtanding ; or haſtineſs and precipi- 


tancy, natural to ſome Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to take 
notice, that this is one of the Operations, that the Mind may reflect on and 


_ obſerve in it ſelf. It is of that conſequence to its other Knowledge, that ſo far as 


this Apna is in it ſelf dull, or not rightly made uſe of for the diſtinguiſhing 


one thing from another; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Reaſon and 
Judgment diſturb'd or miſled. If in having our Ideas in the Memory ready at 


hand, conſiſts quickneſs of Parts; in this of having them unconfus'd, and be- 


ing able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where there is but the 
leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of Judgment, and 
clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerv'd in one Man above another. And 
hence perhaps may be given ſome reaſon of that common Obſervation, That 
Men, who have a great deal of Wir, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon : For Wit lying molt in the aſſemblage 
of 1deas, and putting thoſe rogether with quickneſs and variety, wherein can. be 
found any reſemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, 
and agreeable Viſions in the Fancy ; Judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other ſide, in ſeparating carefully one from another, Ideas wherein can be 
found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by 
affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way of proceeding quite con- 
trary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part lies that Entertain- 


ment and Pleaſantry of Wit, which ftrikes ſo lively on the Fancy, and there- 


fore is ſo acceptable to all People; becauſe its Beauty appcars at firſt Sight, 
and there is requir'd no labour of Thought to examine what Truth or Reaſon 
there is in it. The Mind, without looking any farther, reſts ſatisfy'd with 
the agreeableneſs of the Picture, and the gaity of the Fancy: And it is a kind 
of an affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good 


| Reaſon; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that is not perfectly 


 Clearneſs a- 
Ine binders 


Confuſion, 


conformable to them, 


§. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, it. chiefly contributes, they be 


clear and determinate : And when they are ſo, it will not breed any Confuſion or 
Miſtake about them, tho” the Senſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) convey them 
from the ſame Object differently, on different occaſions, and ſo ſeem to err. 
For tho* a Man in a Fever ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at ano- 
ther time would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of bitter in that Man's 
Mind, would be as clear and diſtin from the Idea of ſweet, as if he had taſted 
only Gall. Nor does it make any more confuſion between the two Ideas of 
ſweet and bitter, that the ſame ſort of Body produces at one Time one, and at 
another Time another Idea by the "Taſte, than it makes a confuſion in two Ideas 
of white and ſweet, or white and round, that the ſame piece of Sugar produces 


them both in the Mind at the ſame Time. And the Ideas of Orange-colour and 


Azure, that are produced in the Mind, by the ſame parcel of the infuſion of Lig- 


| Comparing, 


 Brutes com- 
pare but im- 


perfeftly. 


num Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct Ideas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, ta- 
ken from two very different Bodies. 


9.4. The COMPARING them one with another, in reſpect of Extent, 


Degrees, Time, Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another Operation of 
the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large Tribe 


of Ideas, comprehended under Relation; which of how vaſt an Extent it is, I 
ſhall have Occaſion to conſider bereatter. | 5 


S. 5. How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, is not eaſy to determine; I 
imagine they have it not in any great degree: For tho' they probably have ſe- 


veral {deas diſtin&t enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of hu- 
man Underſtanding, waen it has ſufficiently diftinguiſh'd any Ideas, ſo as to 
perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt 3 
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has receiv'd from Senſation and 


-and putting together the repeated Ideas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of 


take in, and retain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas; as, poſſibly , bound but lit. 


| 'Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow from others, and ſometimes make 
themſelves, as one may obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children 


Objects, to become general; which is done by conſidering them as they are 


general Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract 


made. s | 


Vol. I. 
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and conſider in what Circumſtances they are capable to be compar'd : And 

therefore, I think, Beaſts compare not their Ideas farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 

cumſtances annex d to the Objects themſelves. The other Power of comparing, 

which may be obſerv'd in Men, belonging to general Ideas, and uſeful only to 

abſtract Reaſonings, we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. | | 

$. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in the Mind about its Ideas, is Compounding, 

COMPOSITION; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it 
Reflettion, and combines them into complex ones. 

Under this of Compoſition may be reckon'd alſo that of ENLARGING; 

wherein tho' the Compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more. complex 

ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, tho* of the ſame 

kind. Thus, by adding ſeveral Units together, we make the Idea of a Dozen; 


a Furlong. | 
- $. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far ſhort of Men: For tho' they Brutes com- 


the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Maſter make up the complex Idea a Dog has vie. 
of him, or rather are ſo many diftinft Marks, whereby he knows him; yet I 
do not think they do of themſelves ever compound them, and make complex Ideas : 
And, perhaps, even where we think they have complex Ideas, tis only one ſim- 
ple one that directs them in the knowledge of ſeveral things, which, poſſibly, 
they diſtinguiſh leſs by their 5 than we imagine: For I have been credibly 
inform'd, that a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, 2s 
much as, and in place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck 
her ſo long, that her Milk may go thro' them. And thoſe Animals, which have 
a numerous Brood of young ones at once, appear not to have any knowledge of 
their Number: for tho” they are _—_ concern'd for any of their Young that 
are taken from them whilſt they are in ſight or hearing ; yet if one or two of 
them be ſtolen from them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not 
to miſs them, or to have any ſenſe that their Number is leſſen d. 

$. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſations, got Ideas fix'd in their 
Memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the Uſe of _ And when they 
have got the Skill to apply the Organs of _— to the framing of articulate 
Sounds, they begin to make 2 F Words, to ſignify their Ideas to others. 


Naming, 


often give to things in their firſt uſe of Language. | 
$. 9. The Uſe of Words then being to ſtand as outward Marks of our inter- Aſtracling. 

val Ideas, and thoſe Ideas being taken from particular things, if every particu- 

lar Idea that we take in, ſhould have a diſtint Name, Names muſt be endleſs. 

To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular Ideas, receiv'd from particular 

in the Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, and the Cir- 
cumſtances of real Laiflence, as Time, Place, or any other concomitant Ideas. 

This is call'd ABSTRACTION, whereby Ideas, taken from particular Be- 

ings, become general Repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their Names 


Ideas. Such preciſe naked Appearances in the Mind, without conſidering how, 
whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtanding lays up 
(with Names commonly annex'd to them) as the Standards to rank real Ex- 
iſtences into ſorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to denominate them 
accordingly. Thus the ſame Colour „ * aa to-day in Chalk or Snow, 
which the Mind yeſterday receiv'd from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance 
alone makes it a Repreſentative of all of that kind ; and baving given it the 
name Whiteneſs, it by that Sound ſignifies the ſame Quality, whereſcever to be 
imagin'd or met with: And thus Univerſals, whether Ideas or Terms, are 


F. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Beaſts compound and inlarge their Brutes ab- 
Ideas that way to any degree; this, I think, I may be poſitive in, that the ftra# ror. 
power of Alſtracting is not at all in them; and that the having of general Ideas, 
is that which puts a perfect diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an Ex- 


I 2 „ener 
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Idiot and 
Mad men. 


Method, 


cellency which the Faculty of Brutes do by no TOS 
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| attgin to. For it is evident 
we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of making general Signs for ere 
Ideas ; from which we have reaſon to imagine, that they cop the Faculty 
of abſtracting, or making general Ideas, ſince they have no uſe of Words, or 
any other general Signs. (ha | 

$. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to frame articulate 
Sounds, that they haye no uſe or knowledge of general Words; ſince many of 
them, we find, can faſhion ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctiy enough 
but never with any ſuch Application. And on the other fide, Men who theo? 
ſome Defect in the Organs want Words, yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal 
Ideas by Signs, which ſerve them inſtead of general Words; a Faculty which we 
ſee Beaſts come ſhort in. And therefore I think we may ſuppole, that *tis in 
this that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man; ang 'tis that prope 
Difference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to ſo yal 
a Diſtance : For if they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſame 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. It ſeems ag 
evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain Inſtances reaſon, as that 
they have Senſe ; but it is only in particular Ideas, juſt as they received them 
from their Senſes. They are the beſt of them ty'd up, within thoſe narrow 
2 and have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind of 
Abſtr action. | 

4 12. How far Idiots are concern'd in the want or weakneſs of any, or all of 

the foregoing Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral Ways of faltering 
would: no doubt diſcover : For thoſe who either perceive but dully, or retain 
the Ideas that come into their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or com- 
pound them, will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to underſtand and make uſe 
of Language, or judge or reaſon to any tolerable degree ; but only a little and, 
imperfectly about things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And, indeed, 
any of the foremention'd Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce ſuitable 
Defects in Mens Underſtandings and Knowledge. | 

5. 13. In fine, the Defects in Naturals ſeem to proceed from want of Quickneſs, 
Activity, and Motion in the intellectual Faculties, whereby they axe deprived of; 


Reaſon ; whereas Madmen, on the other ſide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- 


treme: for they do not appear to me to have loſt the Faculty of Reaſoning ; bur 
having join'd together ſome Ideas very wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths, 
and they err as Men do that argue right from wrong Principles. For by the, 
Violence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies or Realities, they 
make right Deductions from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſtracted Man fan- 
cying himſelf a King, with a right Inference require ſuitable Attendance, Re- 
beck, and Obedience: Others, who haye thought themſelves made of, Glaſs; 
have uſed the Caution neclſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that a Man who is very ſober, and of a right underſtanding in all other 
things, may in one particular be as frantick as any in Będlam; if either by, 
any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, or long fixing his Fancy upon one ſort of 
Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been cemented together ſo powerfully, ag to 
remain united. But there are Degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly ;' the diſorderly, 
jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems. 


to lie the Difference between Idiots and Madmen, that Madmen put wrong 


Ideas together, and ſo make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and-reaſon right, 


from them; but Idiots make very few or no Propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce at 


all. | | 
9. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Faculties. and Operations of, the Mind, 
which it makes uſe of in Underſtanding ; and tho? they are exerciſed about all 
its Ideas in general, yet the Inſtances I have hitherto given have been. chiefly., in 
ſimple Ideas: And I have ſubjoin'd the Explication of theſeFaculties of the Mind 
to that of ſimple Ideas, before I come to what I have to ſay concerning complax, 
ones, for theſe following Reaſons : ö 
Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties, being exerciſed at firſt principally. 
about ſimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature in its ordinary Method, trace 
and diſcoyer them in their Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvements. | 


** 
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Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how they operate about 
Deas, which are uſually, in moſt Mens Minds, much more dear, preti ſe 


ſi 


and diſtin& than complex ones, we may the better examine and fear How the 


Mind abſtracts, denominates, compares and exerciſes its other Oytratiers abou 

thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more able to miſtake. 
Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind abont 1deas, yeceiv'd from 

Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected on, another Set of Ident, derived from 


that other Source of our Knowledge which I call Reflection, nnd therefore fit to 


be conſider d in this place after the ſimple Ideas of Senſatin. Of Compounding; 
Comparing, Abſtracting, c. I have but juſt ſpoken, having occaſion to trear 
of them more at large in other places. | 
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5. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, true Hit of the firſt Be- Th; art ths 
ginnings of Human Knowledge, whence the Mind has its firſt Objects, and by what fn f 
fteps it makes its Progreſs to the laying in and _ up thoſe Ideas, 6hit of human Know: 


which is to be framed all the Knowledge it is capable of; herein I muſt appeal 
come to Truth, being to examine things as really they are, and not to con- 
clude they are as we fancy of ourſelves, or have been taught by others to 
imagine. F 

$. 16. To deal truly, this is the only way that I can diſcover, whereby the Ideas 


ol things are brought into the Underſtanding : If other Men have either innate Ideas, 


or infus d Principles, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, 
it is impoſſible for others to deny them the Privilege that they hate above their 
Neighbours. I can fpeak but of what I find m myfelf, and is agreeable to thoſe 
Notions ; which, if we will examine the whole courſe of Men in their ſeveral 
Ages, Countries and Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which x 
have * and to correſpond with this Method in all the Parts and Degrees 
thereot. : 


$. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire, and therefore cannot but con- Dark Room. 


ſeſs here again, That external and internal Senſation are the only Paſſages that 
I can find of Knowledge to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can dif- 
cover, are the Windows by which Light is let into this dark Room For me- 


thinks the Underſtanding is not much unlike a Cloſet wholly ſhut from Light, 


with only ſome little opening left, to let in external viſiblè Reſemblances, or 
Ideas of things without: Would the Pictures coming into! ſueh à dark Room 
but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it would very 
much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man in reference xo all Objects of Sight, 
and the Ideas of them. | | RE | 

Theſe are my Gueſſes concerning the means whereby the Underſtanding ccmes 


to have and retain ſimple Ideas, and the Modes of them, with ſome other Ope- 


rations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple 14tas,- atid' 


their Modes, a little more particularly. 
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CHAP. XII. 
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ledge. 
to Experience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: The beſt way to 


Appeal to Ex- 


perience. 


9. 1. XX E have hitherto conſider'd. thoſe. Ideas, in the Reception © whereof Mage ty the 
VV the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple ones receiv'd from Mind out of 
Senſation and Reflection before-mention'd, whereof the Mind cannot! make one ſimpls ones. 


do itſelf, nor have any Idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the 


Mind is wholly paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple Ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral" 


Acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple Ideas, as the Materials and Foun- 


dations of the reſt; the other are framed. The Acts of the Mind, wherein 
it exerts its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three: 1. Combi- 
ning ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex Idear 


are made. 2. The ſecond is bringing two Ideat, whether ſimple or complex, 
together, and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to take a view of them at 
once, without uniting them into one; by which way ĩt gets all its Leas of Re- 


lations. 
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| lations. 3. The third is ſeparating them from all other Ideas that accompany 
them in their real Exiſtence ; this is call'd Alſtraction: And thus all its general 
Ideas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its way of Operation, to be 
much-what the ſame in the material and intellectual World. For the Materi- 

als in both being ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all 

that Man, can = is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by one another, 

or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the firft of theſe in the Conſi- 

deration of complex Ideas, and come to the other two in their due places. As 

ſimple Ideas are obſerv'd to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together, fo the 

Mind has a power to conſider ſeveral of them united together as one Idea; and 

that not only as they are united in external Objects, but as itſelf has join'd 
them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call complex; 

ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe ; which tho* com- 

plicated of various ſimple Ideas, or complex Ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet 

are, when the Mind pleaſes, conſider d each by itſelf as one entire Thing, 
and ſignify'd by one Name. ; | 

' Made volun- H. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining together its Ideas, the Mind 
| tarily. has great power in varying and multiplying the Objects of its Thoughts, infi- 
nitely beyond what 2 or Reflection furniſh'd it with; but all this ſtill con- 

fined to thoſe ſimple Ideas which it. receiv'd from thoſe two Sources, and which 

are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions : For ſimple Ideas are all 
from things themſelves, and of theſe the Mind can have no more, nor other than 

what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than 

what come from without by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other kind of Opera- 

tions of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds in itſelf; but when it has once 

got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is not confined barely to Obſervation, and what offers 

itſelf from without: It can, by its own power, put together thoſe Ideas it 

has, and make neu complex ones, which it never receiv'd fo united. | 
Are either 5. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded, tho' their 
Modes, Sub- number be. infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and entertain 
28 * the Thoughts of Men; yet, I think, they may be all reduced under theſe three 
"> vos. LS | 

| 1. Modes. 


2. Subſtances, 
| 3. Relations, | 
Modes, F. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, which, however compounded, con- 
| tain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubliſting by themſelves, but are conſider'd 

as Dependances on, or Affections of Subſtances ; ſuch are the Ideas ſignify'd b 
the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, &c. And if in this I uſe the word Mode 
in ſomewhat a different ſenſe from its ordinary ſignification, I beg pardon ; it 
being unavoidable in Diſcourſes, differing from the ordinary receiv'd Notions, 
either to make new Words, or to uſe old Words in ſomewhat a new Significa- 
2 The latter whereof, in our preſent Caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of 

tne two. RT” 

Simple and $. 5. Of theſe Modes, there are two Sorts which deſerve diſtin& Conſideration : 
mix d Modes. Firſt, There are ſome which are only Variations, or different Combinations 
of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the mixture of any other, as a dozen or ſcore ; 
which are nothing but the Ideas of ſo many diſtinct Units added together: And 
theſe I call imple Modes, as being contain'd within the bounds of one ſimple Idea. 
Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple Ideas of ſeveral kinds, put 
together to make one complex one; v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compo- 
ſition of Colour and Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which be- 
ing the conceald Change of the poſſeſſion of any thing, without the Conſent 
of the Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a Combination of ſeveral Ideas of ſeve- 
| ral kinds: And theſe I call mix'd Modes. : 5 | 
Subſtances 5. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combinations or ſimple Ideas, 
ſingle or collec- as are taken to repreſent diſtin& particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in 
tive, which the apes d or confus'd Idea of Subſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the 
firſt and chief. Thus if to Subſtance be join'd the ſimple Idea of a certain 
dull whitiſh Colour, with certain degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility and 
Fulibility, we have the Idea of Lead, and a Combination of the Ideas of a cer- 

| tain 
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tain ſort of Figure, with the Powers of Motion, Thought, and Reaſoning, join'd 
to Subſtance, make the ordinary Idea of a Man. Now of Subſtances alſo there are 
two ſorts of Ideas, one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a Man 
or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an Army of Men, o 
Flock of Sheep : Which collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances thus put together, are 
as much each of them one ſingle 1dea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. 

$. 7. Thirdly, Tne laſt ſort of complex Ideas, is that we call Relation, which 
conſiſts in the Conſideration and comparing one Idea with another. Of theſe 
{ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their Order. | 

$. 8, If we trace the Progreſs of our Minds, and with attention obſerve how 
it repeats, adds together, and unites its ſimple Ideas receiv'd from Senſation or 


Reflection, it will lead us farther than at firſt perhaps we ſhould have imagin'd. 
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The abſtruſeſt 
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two Sources. 


And I believe we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the Originals of our Notions, 


that even the moſt abſtruſe Ideas, how remote ſoefer they may ſeem from Senſe, 
or from any Operation of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtand- 


ing frames to itſelf, by repeating and joining together Ideas, that it had either 


from Objects of Senſe, or from its own Operations about them: So that thoſe 


even large and abſtratt Ideas, are derived from Senſation or Reflection, being no 
other than what the Mind, by the ordinary Uſe of its own Faculties, employ'd 
about Ideas receiv'd from Objects of Senſe, or from the Operations it oblarves 
in itſelf about them, may and does Attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
in the Ideas we have of Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome few others, that 
ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. 


—— — 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Simple Modes, and firſt of the Simple Modes of Space. 


1 H O' in the foregoing Part I have often mention'd ſimple Ideas, which 
| are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge; yet having treated of 
them there, rather in the way that they come into the Mind, than as diſtin- 
guiſh'd from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps amiſs to take a 
view of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and examine thoſe dif- 
ferent Modifications of the ſame Idea; which the Mind either finds in things ex- 
iſting, or is able to make within itſelf, without the help of any extrinſecal 
Object, or any foreign Suggeſtion. 
Thoſe Modifications of any one fimple Idea (which, as has been ſaid, I call fmple 
Modes) are as perfectly different and diſtinct Ideas in the Mind, as thoſe of the 


Simple Mode 5, 


greateſt Diſtance and Contrariety. For the Idea of Two is as diſtin& from that 


of One, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any Number : And yet it 


is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an Unit repeated; and Repetitions of 


this kind join'd together, make thoſe diſtin ſimple Modes, of a Dozen, a Groſs, 
a Million. | | | 


F. 2. I ſhall begin with the imple Idea of Space. I have ſhew'd above, Chap. 4. 
that we get the Idea of Space, both by our Sight and Touch; which, I think, 


Idea of Space, 


is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove that Men perceive, 


by their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies of different Colours, or between the - 


Parts of the ſame Body, as that they ſee Colours themſelves; nor is it leſs ob- 


vious, that they can do ſo in the dark by Feeling and Touch 


H. 3. This Space conſider'd barely in Length between any two Beings, with- 


„ 


out conſidering any thing elſe between them, is call'd Diſtance; if conſider d 


in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think it may be call d Capacity, The term 


Extenſion is uſually apply'd to it, in what manner ſoever conſider d. 
§. 4. Each different Diſtance is a different Modification of Space; and each 
Idea of any different Diſtance, or Space, is a fimple Mode of this Idea. Men, for 


the Uſe, and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their Minds the Ideas of 


certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, Foot, Tard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter 
of the Earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtin& Ideas made up only of Space. 
When any ſuch ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to Mens 


Thoughts, 


Space and Ex- ; 


tenſion. 


Immenſity, 


Fgure. 


Figure. 


Place. 
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Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often as they will without 
mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, or any thing elſe; and frame to 
theinflives the Ideas of Long, Square, or Cubic, Feet, Tards, or Fathoms, here 


amongſt the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all 


Bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their Idea of Space as 
much as they pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea we have 
of any diſtance, and — it to the former as often as we will, without being 
ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, is 
that which gives us the Idea of Immenſity. | | 

F. 5. There is another Modification of this Idea, which is nothing but the 
relation which the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or circumſcribed 
Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, 
whoſe Extremities come within our reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies 
and Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its view: Where obſerving how the 
Extremities terminate either in ſtreight Lines, which meer at diſcernible Angles, 
or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles can be perceivd, by conſidering theſe 
as they relate to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or 
Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Va- 
riety. For beſides the vaſt number of different Figures that do really exiſt in the 
coherent Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its power, by va- 
rying the Idea of Space, and thereby making ſtill new Compoſitions, by repeatin 


its own Ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo 


it can multiply Figures in infiuitum. 
$. 6. For the Mind having a power to repeat the Idea of any Length directly 
ſtretch'd our, and join it to another in the ſame Direction, which is to double 
the Length of that ſtreight Line, or elſe join it to another with what Inclination 
it thinks fit, and ſo . what ſort of Angles it pleaſes; and being able alſo to 
ſhorten any Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or what 
part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end of any ſuch Diviſions, it 
can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: So alſo the Lines that are its Sides, of 
what Length it pleaſes ; which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths 
and at difterent Angles, till it has wholly. incloſed any Space, it is evident, that 
it can multiply Figures both in their Shape and Capacity in infinitum ; all which 
are but ſo many different ſimple Modes of Space. 
The ſame that it can do with ſtreight Lines, it can do alſo with crooked, or 
crooked and ſtreight together; and the ſame it can do in Lines, it can alſo in 
Superficies : By which we may be led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Va- 
riety of Figures, that the Mind has a power to make, and thereby to multiply 
the ſimple Modes of Space. Pos 
§. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, and belonging to this Tribe, is 


A 


that we call Place: As in ſimple Space, we conſider the relation of Diſtance be- 


tween any two Bodies, or Points; ſo in our Idea of Place, we conſider the rela- 
tion of Diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or more Points, which are 
confider'd as keeping the ſame diſtance one with another, and ſo conſider'd as 
at reſt : for when we find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it was 


. yeſterday from any two or more Points, which have not ſince changed their diſ- 


rance one with another, and with which we then compar'd it, we ſay it hath kept 
the ſame Place; but if it hath ſenſibly alter'd its diſtance with either of thoſe 


Points, we ſay it hath chang its place: Tho', vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common” + 


Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the Diſtance from preciſe 
Points; but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we conſider the 
thing placed to bear relation, and its Diſtance from which we have ſome reaſon 
to obſerve. | | | 

$. 8. Thus, a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame Squares of the 
Cheſs-board, where we left them, we ſay they are all in the ſame Place, or un- 
mov'd ; tho' perhaps the Cheſs-board hath been in the mean time carry'd out of 
one Room into another, becauſe we compar'd them only to the Parts of the 
Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame diſtance one with another. The Cheſs- 
board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame Plate it was, if it remain in the ſame part 


of the Cabin, rho” perhaps the Ship, which it is in, fails all the while: And the 


Ship is ſaid to be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame diſtance wo 
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the Parts of the neigbhouring Land; tho* perhaps the Earth hath turn'd round: 
And ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and Ship, have every one chang'd Place, in 
reſpect of remoter Bodies, which have kept the ſame diſtance one with another. 
But yet the diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that which deter- 
mines the Place of the Cheſs-men ; and the diſtance from the fix'd Parts of the 
Cabin (with which we made the Compariſon) being that which determined the 
Place of the Cheſs-board ; and the fix'd Parts of the Earth, that by which 
we determin'd the Place of the Ship; theſe things may be ſaid to be in the ſame 
Place in thoſe reſpects: Tho their diſtance from ſome other things, which in 
this Matter we did not conſider, being vary'd, they have undoubredly chang'd 
Place in that reſpe&, and we our ſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occaſion to 
compare them with thoſe other. | 
$. 2. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, being made by Men, 
for their common Uſe, that by it they might be able to deſign the particular 
Poſition of things, where they had occcaſion for ſuch Deſignation ; Men conſider 
and determine of this Place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things which beſt - 
ſery'd to their preſent purpoſe, without conſidering other things, which, to an- 
other purpoſe, would better determine the Place of the ſame thing. Thus in the 
Cheſs-board the Uſe of the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs-man, being 
determin'd only within that chequer'd piece of Wood; twould croſs that pur- 
poſe, to meaſure it by any thing elſe : But when theſe very Cheſs- men are put 
up in a Bag, if any one ſhould ask where the black King is, it would be proper 
to determine the Place by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs- 
board; there being another uſe of deſigning the Place it is now in, than when in 
Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be determin'd by other Bodies. So 
if any one ſhould ask, in what place are the Verſes, which report the Story 
of Niſus and Eurialus, twould be very improper to determine this Place, by 
ſaying they were in ſuch a part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library: But the 
right Deſignation of the Place would be by the Parts of Virgil's Works; and 
WB the proper Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes were about the middle of the 
5 ninth Book of his Æneids; and that they have been always conſtantly in the 
4 ſame place ever ſince Virgil was printed: which is true, tho' the Book it ſelf 
; hath mov'd a thouſand times; the uſe of the Idea of Place here, being to know 
only in what part of the Book that Story is, that ſo upon occaſion we may 
know where to find it, and have recourſe to it for our uſe. 
FS. 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing elſe but ſuch a relative Poſition of Place. 
; any Thing, as I have before mention d, I think is plain, and will be eaſily ad. 
B mitted, when we conſider that we can have no Idea of the Place of the Uni- 
3 verſe, tho we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe beyond that we have not the 
Idea of any fix'd, diſtinct, particular Beings, in reference to which we can 
imagine it to have any Relation of Diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform 
Space or Expanſion, wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For to ſay, 
that the World is ſomewhere, means no more than that it does exiſt : 'This, 
tho a Phraſe borrow'd from Place, ſignifying only its Exiſtence, not Location; 
and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place 
of the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ſtands till in 
the undiſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space: tho it be true, that the word 
: Place has ſometimes a more confus'd Senſe, and ſtands for that Space which any 
$i body takes up; and ſo the Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place 
® we have by the ſame means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof this is but 
a particular limited Conſideration) viz.. by our Sight and Touch ; by either of 
which we receive into our Minds the Ideas of Extenſion or Diſtance. | | 
F. 11. There are ſome that would perſuade us, that Body and Extenſion are Extenſion and 
the ſame thing; who either change the Signification of Words, which I would B, not the 
not ſuſpe& them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemn'd the Philoſophy of o-“ 
thers becauſe it hath been too much plac'd in the uncertain Meaning, or de- 
ceitful Obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant Terms. If therefore they mean 
by Body and Extenſion the ſame that other People do, viz. by Body, ſomething 
that is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts are ſeparable and movable different 
ways ; and by Extenſion only the Space that lies between the Extremities of 
thoſe ſolid coherent Parts, and which is poſſeſs d by them: They confound very 
. | „„ different 
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different Ideas one with another. For I appeal to every Man's own Thoughts, 


whether the Idea of Space be not as diſtinCt from that of Solidity, as it is from 
the Idea of Scarlet-Colour? Tis true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
neither can Scarlet-Colour exiſt without Extenſion; but this hinders not, but 
that they are diſtinct Ideas, Many Ideas require others as neceſſary to their Ex- 
iſtence or Conception, which yet are very diſtinct Ideas,. Motion can neither 
be, nor be conceiv'd without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space 


Motion: Space can exiſt without it, and they are very diſtinct Ideas,; and ſo, 1 


think, are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is ſo inſeparable an Idea from 
Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulſe, and 
Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And if it be a Reaſon to prove, that 
Spirit is different from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of Exten- 


ſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, IJ ſuppoſe, to prove, that Space is 


not Body, becauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it: Space and Solidity being 
as diſtin Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the 


Mind one from another. Body then and Extenſion, t is evident, are two diſtinct 


Ideas. For, 


pure ace. 


$. 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no Solidity, nor Reſiſtance to the Motion of 
Body, as Body does. | | 


$. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space inſeparable one from the other; 


ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, nor mentally. For I de- 


mand of any one to remove any part of it from another, with which it is con- 
tinu'd even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, is, as 1 


think, by removing the Parts one from another, to make two Superficies, where 
before there was a Continuity: And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind 
two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them as re- 
mov d one from the other; which can only be done in things conſider'd by the 
Mind, as capable of being ſeparated; and by Separation, of acquiring new di- 
ſtinct Superficies, which they then have not, but are capable of: But neither of 
theſe ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, compatible to 


1 


Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as is anſwerable or 


commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reſt; which is indeed a par- 


tial Conlideration, but not ſo much as mental Separation, or Diviſion : Since a 


Tle Definition 
of Extenſion, 
explains it not, 


Div'ſionof Be- 
inns into Bo- 
dies and Spi- 


wits, proves not , 1. 
Space and Bo- 
ay the ſame. 


Man can no more mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies, ſeparate 
one from the other, than he can actually divide, without making two Superficies 
disjoin'd one from the other: But a partial Conſideration is not Separating. A 
Man may conlider Light in the Sun, without its Heat; or Mobility in Body 
without its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation. One 1s only a par- 
tial Conſideration, terminating in one alone ; ard the other is a Conſideration of 
both, as exiſting ſeparately. EE. | 

H. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immovable, which follows from 
their inſeparability ; Motion being nothing but change of diſtance between any two 
Things : But this cannot be between Parts that are inſeparable ; which there- 
fore mult needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. ” 

Thus the determin'd Idea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it plainly and ſuffici- 
ently from Body ; ſince its Parts are inſeparable, immovable, and without Re- 
liſtance to the Motion of Body. 1 e | 

H. 15. If any one ask me, What this Space, I ſpeak of, is? I will tell him, 
when he tells me what his Extenſion is. For to lay, as is uſually done, that 
Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that Extenſion is Extenſion : 
For what am I the better inform'd in the Nature of Exten/ton, when I am 
told, that Extenſiun is to have Parts that are extended, exterior to Parts that are 
extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of extended Parts; as if one asking, what a 
Fibre was? I ſhould anſwer him, that it was a thing made up of ſeveral Fibres : 
Would he hereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was, better than he 
did before? Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my Deſign was 
to make ſport with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? 
$. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Body are the ſame, bring this Dilem- 
Either this Space is ſomething or nothing ; if nothing be between two 
Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch: If it be allow'd to be ſomething, they ask, 

| whether 
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whether it be Body or Spirit? To whichI anſwer, by another Queſtion, Who told 
them, that there was, or could be nothing but ſolid Beings, which could not 
think, and thinking Beings that were not extended ? Which is all they mean by 
the terms Body and Spirit. | | 
$. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually it is) whether this Space, void of Boch. 
be Subſtance or Accident; I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; nor ſhall be aſham'd 
to own my Ignorance, till they that ask, ſhew me a clear diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, 
F. 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver myſelf from thoſe Fallacies 


which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by taking Words for Things. It Body. 


helps not our Ignorance, to feign a Knowledge where we have none, by making 
a noiſe with Sounds, without clear and diſtinCt Significations. Names made at 
pleaſure neither alter the nature of things, nor make us underſtand them, but 
as they are ſigns of, and ſtand for determin'd Ideas. And I deſire thoſe who lay 
ſo much ſtreſs on the Sound of theſe two Syllables, Subſtance, to conſider whe- 
ther applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible G O D, to finite 
Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame ſenſe ; and whether it ſtands for the ſame 
Idea, when each of thoſe three ſo different Beings are call'd Subſtances. If ſo, 


whether it will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 


the ſame common nature of Subſtance, differ any otherwiſe, than in a bare 
different Modification of that Subſtance ; as a Tree and a Pebble being in the ſame 
ſenſe Body, and agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare 
Modification of that common Matter: which will be a very harſh Doctrine. If 
they ſay, That they apply it to God, finite Spirits, and Matter, in three dif- 
ſerent Significations ; and that it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD is ſaid to be 
a Subſtance ; for another, when the Soul is call'd Subſtance ; and for a third, 
when a Body is call'd ſo : If the name Subſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct 
Ideas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at leaſt to 

ive three diſtinct names to them, to prevent in ſo important a Notion the Con- 
Fafion and Errors, that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous Uſe of ſo 
doubtful a Term; which is ſo far from being ſuſpected to have three diſtin, 
that in ordinary uſe it has ſcarce one clear diſtinct Signification : And if they 
can thus make three diſtinct Ideas of Subſtance, what hinders why another may 
not make a fourth? | 


$. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a ſort of real Beings Subſtance and 
Accidents, of 
little uſe in 


that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out the word Subſtance 
to ſupport them. Had the poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagin'd that the 


Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this word Subſtance, 
he needed not to have been at the trouble ro find an Elephant to ſupport it, and 
a Tortoiſe to ſupport his Elephant: the word Subſtance would have done it 


effectually. And he that enquired might have taken it for as good an Anſwer 
from an 1:diau Philoſopher, I hat Subſtance, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports the Earth ; as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doc- 
trine, from our European Philoſophers, That Sulſtance, without knowing what 
it is, is that which ſupports Accidents... So that of Subſtance we have no Idea 
of what it is, but only a confus'd obſcure one of what it does. 

$. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent American, who 
enquir'd into the Nature of Things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory Ac- 
count, if deſiring to learn our Architecture, he ſhould be told, That a Pillar 
was a thing ſupported by a Bafis, and a Baſis ſomething that ſupported a Pillar. 
Would he not think himſelf mock'd, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an account 
as this? And a ftranger to them would be very liberally inſtructed in the na- 
ture of Books, and the things they contain'd, if he ſhould be told, that all 
learned Books conſiſted of Paper and Letter, and that Letters were things inhe- 
ring in Paper, and Paper a thing that held forth Letters: A notable way of ha- 
ving clear Ideas of Letters and Paper ; but were the Latin words Inhærentia 
and Subſtantia put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were call'd 
Sticking on and Under-propping, they would better diſcover to us the very great 


Clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and Accidents, and ſhew of what 


uſe they are in deciding of Queſtions in Philoſophy. 
g. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space, If Body be not 1. l infinite 
which IL think no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether if GO 


placed a Man 


know not, no 


A Vacuum 
beyond the ut · 
moſt Bounds © 
Vor. I. K 2 at of Body | 


ble for God fo to move him :) nd then I ask, Whether that which hinders - 


The Pocper of 
Annihilation 
prover 4 
Vacuum. 


put an end to all Motion that is in Matter, and 
verle in «| perfekt Quiet and Reſt, and continue them ſo long as he pleaſes. 
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it the extremity of corporeal Beings, he could not ſtretch his Hand beyond 
his Bedy ? If he could, then he would put his Arm where there was be- 


ore Space without Body; and if there he ſpread his Fingers, there would ftill 


be Space between them without Body. If he could not frerch out his Hand, it 
vaſt be becauſe of ſome external hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with 
fuch a power of moving the Parts of his Body that he hath now, which is not 
in it ſelf * 5 le, if GOD ſo pleas'd to have it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſi- 
his Hand from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, Something of 

othing ? A8. when they have reſolv'd that, they will be able to reſolve them- 
elves what that is, which is or may be between two Bodies at a diſtance, that 
is not Body, and has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt as 


a Body put into motion may move on; as where there is nothing between, there 
two Bodies muſt nectffarily touch: For pure Space between, is ſufficient to rake 


away the neceſſity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the way, is not ſuffi- 


tient to ſtob Motion. The truth is, theſe Men muſt either own that they 
think Body infivite, tho“ they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that Space 
1s not Body. For 1 would fain meet with that thinking Man, that can in his 
"Thoughts ſet any Bounds to Space, more than he can to Duration; or by think- 


ing, "gs to arrive at the end of either: And therefore, if his Iden of Eter- 


2s e infinite, ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite or infinite 
alike. | | | 

$. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſſibility of Space exiſting without 
Matter, muſt not only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny a power in God 
to annihilate any part of Matter. No one, I 1 will deny that God can 
| x all the Bodies of the Uni- 


Whoever then will Allow, that God can, during ſuch a general Reft, annihilate 
either this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the 
Poſſibility of a Vacuum : For it is evident that the Space that was Hll'd by the 

arts of the annihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space without Body. 
For the crcumambient Bodies being in perſe& Reſt, are a Wall of Adamant, 
and in that ſtate make it a perfect Imapoſſhility for any other Body to get into 
that Space. And indeed the neceſſary Motion of one Particle of Matter into 


the place from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a conſe- 


quence from the Suppoſition of Plenitüde; which will therefore need ſome 
better Proof than a ſuppos'd Matter of Fact, which Experiment can never make 
out: our own clear and diſtinct Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary 


Connection between Space and Solidity, ſince we can conceive the one without the 


Motion proves 


a Vacuum, 


other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they 
have diſtinct Ideas of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of Exten- 
ſion void of Solidity, tho' they deny its Exiſtence ; or elſe they diſpute about 
nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the Signification of words, as to 
call Extenſion Body, and conſequently make the whole Eſſence of Body to be no- 
thing but pure Extenſion without Solidiry, Huſt talk abſurdly whenever they 


ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſlible for Extenſion to be without Extenſion. 


For Vacuum, whether we affirm or deny its Exiſtence, ſignifies Space without 
Body, whole very Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 
atter infinite, and take from God a power to annihilate any Particle of it. 
F. 23. But not to go fo far as beyond the utmoſt bounds of Body in the 
Univerſe, nor appeal to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of 
Bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood ſeem to me plainly to evince it. 
For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body, of any dimenſion he pleaſes, as 
to make it poſſible for the ſolid Parts to move up and down freely every way 
within the bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as 


big as the leaſt part into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid Body. And if 


where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void 
Space cqual to the bulk of a Muſtard-Seed be requilite to make room for the 
free Motion of the parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of its Super- 
ficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, 
| 8 | | | there 


good, That where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies) 


Chap: F3. Simple Modes of Spare. 
there muſt alſo be a Space void of ſolid Matter as big as 100, o oo part of a 
Muſtard: Seed; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on in inf. 
nitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will; it doſt roys the Hypothoſis 
of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space void of Body equal to the ſmalleſt 
rate Particle of Matter now exiſting in nature, tis ſtill Space without Body 

and makes as great a difference between Space and Body, as if it were {4434 1474s 
a Diſtance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, if we ſuppoſe not the void 
Space neceſſary to Motion, equal to the leaſt parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, 
but to Tr or of it; the ſame Conſequence will always follow, of Space 
without Matter. | | 

C 24. But the queſtion being here, Whether the Iden of Space or Extenſion be. 
the ſame with the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the real Exiſtence of 
a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; which tis plain Men have, when they enquire and 
diſpure, whether there be a Vacuum or no. For if they had not the Idea of 
Space without Body, they could not make a queſtion about its Exiſtence: And 
if their Idea of Body did not include in it ſomething more than the bare Idea of 
Space, they could have no doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and 
twould be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without Body, as 
whether there were Space without Spaee, or Body without Body, ſince theſe 
were but different Names of the fame Idea. 
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$. 25. "Tis true the Idea of Extenſion joins it ſelf ſo inſeparably with all vi- Extenſion be 


ſible and moſt tangible Qualities, that it fuffers us to fee no one, or feel very few 
external Objects, without taking in Impreffions of Extenſion too. This Readi- 
neſs of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken notice of fo conſtantly with other 


ing inſepa- 
rable from Bo- 
dy, proves it 


not the ſame. 


Ideas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have made the whole Eſſence of 


Body to conſiſt in Extenſion ; which is not mueh to be wonder'd at, ſince ſome 
have had their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch, (the buſieſt of all our Senſes) 
ſo fill'd with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were wholly poſſeſs'd with it, that 
they allow'd no Exiſtence to any thing that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now 
argue with thoſe Men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all Being, only 
from their narrow and groſs Imaginations : But having here to do only with 
thoſe who conclude the Eſſence of Body to be Extenſſon, beeauſe they ſay they 
cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of any Body without Extenſion ; I ſhall de- 


fire them to conſider, That had they reflected on their Ideas of Taſtes and 


Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch ; nay, had they examin'd their 
Ideas of Hunger and "Thirſt, and ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, 
that they included in them no Idea of Extenſion at all; which is but an Affection 


of Body, as well as the reſt, diſcoverable by our Senſes, which are ſcarce acute 


enough to look into the pure Eſſences of things. 

. 26. If tho!c Ileas, which are conſtantly join'd to all others, muſt therefore 
be concluded to be the Eflence of thoſe things, which have conſtantly thoſe 
Ideas join'd to them, and are inſeparable from them; then Unity is without 
doubt the Eſſence of every thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or 
Reflection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But the Weakneſs of 
this kind of Argument we have already ſhewn ſufficiently, 


$. 27. To conclude, Whatever Men ſhall think concerning the Exiſtence of a Ideas of Space 
Vacuum, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an Idea of Space diſtinct aud Solidity 


from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtint from Motion, or Motion from 
Space. We have not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space without Motion ; 


diſtinct. 


tho it be ever ſo certain, that neither Body nor Motion can exiſt without Space. 


But whether any one will take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the 
Exiſtence of other Beings at a diſtance, or whether they will think the words of 
the moſt knowing King Slomon, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot 


contain thee ; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpir'd Philoſopher St. Paul, 


In him ve live, move, and have our Being; are to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, 
L leave every one to conſider : only our Idea of Space is, I think, ſuch as T have 


mention'd, and diſtinct from that of Body. For whether we conſider in Matter 


jt ſelf the diſtance of its coherent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpect ot thoſe 
ſolid Parts, Extenfion ; or whether, conſidering it as lying between the Extre- 


mities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimenſions, we call it Length, Breadth, and 
| | Thickneſs ; 
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Thickneſs ; or elſe conſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive 
Beings, without any conſideration whether there be any Matter or no between, 
we call it Diſtance : However named or conſidered, it is always the ſame uniform 
ſimple Idea of Space, taken from Objects about which our Senſes have been conver- 
ſant; whereof having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and add 
them one to another as often as we will, and conſider the Space or Diſtance 
ſoimagin'd, either as fill'd with ſolid Parts, ſo that another Body cannot come 
there, withour diſplacing and thruſting out the Body that was there before ; or 
elſe as void of Solidity, ſo that a Body of equal dimenſions to that empty or 
pure Space may. be placed in it, without the removing or expulſion of any thing 
that was there. But to avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this matter, 
it were poſſibly to be wiſhed that the name Extenſion were apply'd only to Mat- 
ter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities of particular Bodies; and the term Ex- 
panſion to Space in general, with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to 
ſay Space is expanded, and Body extended. But in this, eyery one has his liberty: 

I propole it only for the more clear and diſtinct way of ſpeaking. 2 
Nen differ li- Fg. 28, The knowing preciſely what our Words ſtand for, would, I imagine, in 
ple in clear this as well as a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute. For I am apt 
ſimple Ideas to think that Men, when they arte to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas 

e 


all generally to agree, tho” in diſcpurſe with one another, they perhaps confound 
one another wich different names. I imagine that Men who abſtract their 
Thoughts, and do well examine the Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ 
in thinking ; however, they may perplex themſelves with words, according to 
the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have been bred up in: 
tho' amongſt unthinking Men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their 
own Ideas, and ſtrip them not from the marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, and Jargon: 
eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted to ſome Sect, and accuſtom'd 
to the | Peters of it, and have learn'd to talk after others. Bur if it ſhould 
happen, that any two thinking Men, ſhould really have different Ideas, I do not 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here I muſt not be 
miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagination in Mens brains, is pre ſently 
of that fort of Ideas I ſpeak of. Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe 
confus'd Notions and Prejudices it has imbib'd from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation : Ir. requires Pains and Aſſiduity to examine its Ideas, till 
it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtinct ſimple ones out of which they are 
compounded; and to fee which amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a 

neceſſary Connexion and Dependance one upon another. Till a Man doth this 
in the primary and original Notions of things, he builds upon floating and uncer- 
cain Principles, and will often find himſelf at a loſs. | 


CHAT, XIV, - 
Of Duration, and its Simple Modes. 


. HERE is another ſort of Diſtance or Length, the Idea whereof we 
feet ng Ex- get not from the permanent Parts of Space, but from the fleeting 
tenſion. and perperually periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the ſimple 


Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct Ideas, 
2 | as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time and Eternity. | x 5 
Its Idea from H. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who ask'd what Time was, Si non 
Reftettion on rogas intelligo, (which amounts to this; the more I ſet my ſelf to think of it, 
the Train of the leſs I underſtand it) might perhaps perſuade one, That Time, which reveals 
aur Ideas. all other things, is it ſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, Time, and Eternity, 
are not without Reaſon thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in their nature. 

But however remote theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace 

them right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources of all our 
Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able to furniſh us with theſe 

Ideas, as clear and diſtinct as many other which are thought much leſs obſcure ; 


and 


— 
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and we ſhall find, that the Idea of Eternity it ſelf is deriv'd from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our Ideas. 
| 44 To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with Attention to 
conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and how we came by it. Tis evi- 
dent to any one, who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there 
is a Train of Ideas, which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtanding, 
as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe Appearances of ſeveral Ideas, one after 
another, in our Minds, is that which furniſhes us with the Idea of Succeſſion - - 
and the . Diſtance between any parts of that Succeſſion, or between the Appea- 
rance of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For whilſt we 
are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral Ideas in our Minds, we 
know that we do exiſt ; and ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of 
the Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the Succeſſion of 
any Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, or any ſuch other Thing 
co-exiſting with our Thinking. 
$.4. That we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration from this Original, 
vix. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas which we find to appear one after 
another in our own Minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception 
of Duration, but by conſidering the Train of Idea, that take their Turns in our 
Underſtandings. Wnen that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, our Perception of Du- 
ration ceaſes with it; which every one clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he 
ſleeps ſoundly, whether an Hour or a Day, a Month or a Lear; of which Du- 
ration of things, whilſt he ſleeps or thinks not, he has no Perception at all, but 
it is quite loſt to him; and the Moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the 
Moment he begins to think again, feems to him to have no Diſtance. And ſo I 
doubt not it would be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible fo? him to keep only 
one Idea in his Mind, without Variation and the Succeſſion of others: And we 
ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take 
but little notice of the Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is 
taken up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets flip our of his account a good 
Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than it is. But if Sleep 
commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Duration, it is becauſe during that Time 
we have no Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, 
dreams, and Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind one after 
another ; he hath then, during ſuch a dreaming, a Senſation of Duration, and of the 
Length of it; by which it is to me very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of 
Duration from their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed 
one another in their own Underſtandings ; without which Obſcrvation they can 
have no Notion of Duration, whatever may happen in the World. 2 
$. 5. Indeed a Man having, from reſſecting on the Succeſſion and Number of Je Ideas of 
his own Thoughts, got the Nation or Idea of Duration, he can apply that No- er 
tion to Things which exiſt while he does not think; as he that has got the Idea Things whilſt 
cf Extenſion from Bodies by his Sighit or Touch, can apply it to Diſtances, we /leep. 
L where no Body is ſeen or felt. And therefore tho' a Man has no Perception of 
. the Length of Duration, which paſs'd whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet 
; 2 obſerv'd the Revolution of Days and Nights, and found the Length of 
. their Duration to be in appearance regular and conſtant, he can, upon the Sup- 
#1 poſition that that Revolution has proceeded after the ſame Manner, whilſt he 
7 was aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other Times; he can, I ſay, ima- 
gine and make Allowance for the Length of Duration, whilſt he ſlept, But if 
Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary 
Night's Sleep, had paſs'd the whole twenty four Hours in one continu'd Sleep, 
the Duration of that twenty four Hours had been irrecoverably loſt ro them, and 
been for ever left out of their Account of Time. 5 
. 6. Thus by reflecting on the appearing of various Ideas one after another in our The Idea of 
Under ſtandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion ; which if any one ſhould think we Succeſſion not 
did rather get from our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will perhaps rem Motion: 
be of my Mind, when he conſiders that eyen Motion produces in his Mind an 


Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces there a continu'd Train of 
diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a Man, looking upon a Body really moving, perceiyes 
Je . 
d 


Ideas: 


yet no Motion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train 9 


— — :: 2 
o — — 


4 
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Ideas, v.g. a Man becalm'd at Sea, out of ſight of Land, in a fair day, may 


look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole Hour together, and perceive no Mo- 
tion at all in either; tho” it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them, have 
mov'd during that time a great way. But as ſoon as he perceives either of 


them to have chang'd Diſtance with ſome other Body, as ſoon as this Motion 
produces any new Idea in him, then he perceives that there has been Motion. 


But wherever a Man is with all things at reſt about him, without perceiving . 


any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet he has been thinking, he will 
perceive the various Ideas of his own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing 
one after another, and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion where he could ob- 
ſerve no Motion. | 

$. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon, why Motions very flow, tho they are 
conſtant, are not perceiv'd by us ; becauſe in their remove from one ſenſible part 


towards another, their change * rvqpon is ſo flow, that it cauſes no new 


The Train of 
Tdeas has a 
certain degr.e 


of Luickneſs. 


Ideas in us, but a good while on after another: and ſo not cauſing a conſtant 
Train of new Ideas to follow one another immediately in our Minds, we have 
no Perception of Motion; which conſiſting in a conſtant Sutcefſion, we cannot 
_— that Succeſſion without a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing 
rom it. £ 
6. 8. On the contrary, things that move ſo ſwift as not to affect the Senſes 
diſtinftly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances of their Motion, and ſo cauſe 
not any Train of Ideas in the Mind, are not alſo perceiv/d to move: For any 
thing that moves round about in a Circle, in lefs time than our Ideas are wont 
to 12 one another in our Minds, is not perceiv'd to move; but ſeems to 
be a perfect entire Circle of that Matter or Colour, and not a part of a Circle in 
Motion. | 
$. 9. Hence leave it to others to judge, whether it be not probable that our 
Ideas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds at certain 
Diſtances, not much unlike the Images in the inſide of a Lanthorn, turn'd round 
by the Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of cheirs in Train, tho perhaps it 
may be ſometimes faſter, and ſomerimes ſlower, yet, I gueſs, varies not very 
much in a waking Man. There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the Quickneſs and 
Slowneſs of the Succeſſem of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond which 
they can neither delay nor haſten. 5 | 
to. The reaſon I have for this odd Con jecture, is, from obſerving that in 
the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, we can but to a certain degree- 
perceive any Succeſſion ; which if excceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is 
loſt, even in Caſes where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a 


Cannon-Bullet paſs thro' a Room, and in its way take with it any Limb, or 


fleſhy Parts of a Man; tis as clear as any Demonſtration can be, that it muſt 
ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the Room: "Tis alſo evident, that it muſt 


touch one part of the Fleſh firſt ; and another after, and ſo in Succeſſion : And 


yet I believe no body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, or heard the Blow 
againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive any Succeſſion either in the 
Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke. Such a part of Duration as this, wherein 
we perceive no ſucceſſion, is that which we may call an Inſtant, and is that which 
takes up the time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Succeſſion of another, 


wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſſion at all. 


. 11. This alſo happens, where the Motion is ſo ſlow, as not to ſupply a con- 
ſtant Train of freſh /deas to the Senſes, as faſt as the Mind is capable of recei- 
ving new ones into it; and ſo other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to 
come into our Minds, between thoſe offer'd to onr Senſes by the moving Body, 
there the Senſe of Motion is loſt; and the Body, tho” it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable Diſtance with ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of 
our own Minds do naturally follow one another in Train, the thing ſeems to 


ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows of Sun-dials, and 


This Train the 
Meſure of o- 
ther Succeſ» 
ſons . 


other conſtant but ſlow Motions; where, tho? after certain Intervals, we perceive 
by the Change of Diſtance that it hath mov'd, yet the Motion it ſelf we perceive 
not. | 


$. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant and regular Succeſſion of Ideas 


in a waking Man, #s, as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of all other Succeſſions, 


| whereof 
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whereof if any one either exceeds the pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds 
or Pains, Cc. take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea, or elſe 
where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow, as that it keeps not pace with the 
Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in which they take their turns; as when 
any one or more Ideas, in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind, between 
thoſe which are offer'd to the Sight by the different perceptible Diſtances of a 
Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells following one another, there al- 
ſo the Senſe of a conſtant continu'd Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not 
but with certain Gaps of Reſt between. | 
b. 13. If it be fo that the Ideas of our Minds, whilſt we have any there, do The Mind can- 
conſtantly change and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would be impoſſible, r long on 
may any one fay, for a Man to think long of any one thing. By which, if it 3 Idea. 
be meant, that a Man may have one ſelf-ſame fingle Idea a long time alone in his 
Mind, without any Variation at all, I think, in matter of Fact, it is not poſſible ; 
for which (not knowing how the Ideas of our Minds are fram'd, of what Mate- 
rials they are made, whence they have their Light, and how they come to make 
their Appearances) I can give no other reaſon but Experience: And I would 
have any one try whether he can keep one unvary'd ſingle Idea in his Mind, 
without any other, for any conſiderable time together. 
9. 14. For trial, let him take any Figure, any degree of Light or White- 
neſs, or what other he pleaſes ; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep 
all other Ideas out of his Mind: But that ſome, either of another kind, or 
various Conſideration of that Idea (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) 
will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his 'Thoughts, let him be as wary as he 
can. | | 
$. 15. All that is in a Man's power in this Caſe, I think is only to mind and 
obſerve what the Ideas are, that take their turns in his Underſtanding ; or elſe 
to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of: But hinder the 
conſtaut Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, tho he may commonly chuſe 
whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider them. ; | 2 
$. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Idea, in a man's Mind be made by certain Mo- Ideas, 2 
tions, I will not here diſpute; but this I am ſure, that they include no Idea of , 
Motion, in their Appearance; and if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other- Senſe of Mee 
wiſe, I think he would have none at all: which is enough to my preſent pur- tion. 
_ and ſufficiently ſhews, that the notice we take of the Ideas of our own 
Minds, appearing there one after another, is that which gives us the [dea of 
Succeſſion, and Duration, without which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. 
"Tis not then Motion, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds, whilſt we 
are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Duration, whereof Motion no o- 
therwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Suc- 
ceſſion of Ideas, as I have before ſhew'd: And we have as clear an Idea of Suc- 
ceſſion and Duration, by the train of other Ideas ſucceeding one another in gur 
Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, as by the train of Ideas caus d by the 
uninterrupted ſenſible Change of Diſtance between two Bodies, which we have 
from Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well have the Idea of Duration, were 
there no Senſe of Motion at all. 3 
$. 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration, the next thing natural for the Time is Du- 
Mind to do, is to get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, whereby it upon 
might judge of its different Lengths, and conſider the diſtinct Order wherein 
ſeveral —_— exiſt, without which a great part of our Knowledge would be 
confus'd, and a great part of Hiſtory be render'd very uſeleſs. This Conſide- 
ration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Periods, and mark'd by certain Mea- 
ſures or Epochs, is that, I think, which moſt properly we call Time. © 38 at dis 
b. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there is nothing more requir'd but /,,e ef Time 
the * of the Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of to the thing, of muft divide 
whoſe Extenſion we would be inform'd. But in the meaſuring of Duration # whole Du- 
this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts of Succeſſion can be put to- ne: 
gether to meaſure one another: And nothing being a Meaſure of Duration but 7 Periods, - 
Duration, as nothing is of Extenſion but Extenſion, we cannot keep by us any 
ſtanding unvarying Meaſure of Duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting. 


_ as we can of certain Lengths bo Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, 
—wS | c. 
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Cc. mark'd out in permanent I. of Matter. Morag then c ould ſerve 


The Revolu- 


well for a convenient Meaſure of Time, but what has divided the whole Length 
of its Duration into apparently equal Portions, by conſtantly repeated Periods, 
What Portions of Duration are not difſtinguiſh'd, or conſider d as diſtinguiſh'd 
and meaſur'd by ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, 
as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz, Before all Time, and when Time ſhall be 


no more. 


6. 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of the Sun, as having been, from the 


tions of the beginning of Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable by all Man- 
Sun and Moon kind, and ſuppos'd equal to one another, have been with reaſon made uſe of for 


the propere 
Menſures 


* 


But not by 
their Mot ion, 
but periodical 
Appearances. 


Ague, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt, a 


the Meaſure of Duration. But the diſtinction of Days and Years having de- 
pended on the Motion of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it 
has been thought that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure one of another: 
For Men, in the meaſuring of the Length of Time, having been accuſtom'd to the 
Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, Cc. which they found them- 
ſelves upon any mention of Time or Duration preſently to think on, all which 
Portions of Time were meaſur'd out by the Motion of thoſe heavenly Bodies; 
they were apt to confound Time and Motion, or at leaſt to think that they 
had a neceſſary Connexion one with another: whereas any conſtant periodical 
Appearance, or Alteration of Ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Dura- 
tion, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as well diſtinguiſh'd the 
Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, 
which ſome have taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame diſtance 
of Time that it now ever * comes about to the ſame Meridian, and then 
one out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the ſpace of an annual 
Revolution, it had ſenſibly increas'd in Brightneſs and Heat, and fo decreas'd 
again ; would not ſuch regular Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances 
of Duration to all that could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion? 
For if the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in equi- 
diſtant Periods, they would ſerve Mankind for Meaſure of Time as well, were 
the Motion away. | 
$, 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, returning at 
equidiſtant Periods in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve Men to reckon 
their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun: And in effect we ſee, that ſome 
People in America counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds amongſt 
them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at others. For a Fit of an 
Smell or a Taſte, or any other Idea 
returning conſtantly at equidiſtant Periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be 
taken notice of, would not fail ro meaſure out the Courſe of Succeſſion, and diſ+4 
tinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſee that Men born blind count Time 
well enough by Years, whoſe Revoluri et they cannot diſtinguiſh by M 
tions, that they perceive not: And Lask whether a blind Man, who diſtin- 
uiſh'd his Years either by the Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter ; by the 
Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit of the Autumn; 


would not have a better Meaſure of Time than the Romans had before the Re- 


formation of their Calendar by Julius Caſar, or many other People, whoſe 
Years, notwithſtanding the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make 
uſe of, are very irregular? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty to Chronology, 
that the exact Lengths of the Years that ſeveral Nations counted by, are hard 
to be known, oy differing very much one from another, and I think I may 
ſay all of them from the preciſe Motions of the Sun. And if the Sun mov'd 
from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Æquator, and ſo equally diſ- 
pers'd its Light and Heat toall the habitable Parts of the Earth, in days all of 


the ſame Length, without its annual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late in- 


No tuo parts 
of Duration 
can be cer- 
tainly known 
to be equal, 


genious Author ſuppoſes; I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (not- 
withſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould in the Antediluvian World 
from the beginning count by Years, or meaſure their Time by Periods, that had 
no ſenſible Marks very obvious to diſtinguiſh them by. = 
$. 21, But perhaps it will b ſaid, without a regular Motion, ſuch as of the 

Sun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch Periods were equal? 
To which I anſwer, the Equality of any other returning Appearances an” be 

own 
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known by the ſame way that that of Days was known, or preſum'd to be ſo at 
' firſt ; which was only by judging of them by the Train of Ideas which had paſs'd 
in Mens Minds in the Intervals : by which Train of /deas diſcovering inequality in 
the natural Days, but none in the artificial Days, the artificial Days or Nuy85u*es 
were gueſs'd: to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a Mea- 
ſure. Tho? exacter Search has ſince diſcover'd Inequality in the diurnal Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, and we know not whether the annual alſo be not unequal : 
Theſe yet, by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon 
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Time by (tho' not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exactly) as if they could 


be prov'd to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt 
Duration itſelf, and the Meaſures we make uſe of to judge of its Length. Dura- 
tion in it ſelf is to be conſider'd as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform 
Courſe : But none of the Meaſures of it, which we make uſe of, can be known 
to do ſo; nor can we be aſſur'd, that their aſſign'd Parts or Periods are equal 
in Duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive Lengths of Duration, however 
meaſur'd, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, 
which the World uſed ſo long and fo confidently for an exact Meaſure of Du- 
ration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal : And tho* Men 
have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteddy and regular Motion 
than that of the Sun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yer if any one 
ſhould be ask'd how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a 
Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him that they are infalli- 
bly fo: Since we cannot be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motion, which is 
unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally ; and we are ſure that the Medium 
in which the Pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame : Either of which va- 
rying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby deſtroy the Certainty 
and Exactneſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of 
other Appearances ; the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining clear, tho' our Mea- 
ſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two 
Portions of Succeſſion can be brought rogether, it is impoſſible ever certainly to 
know their Equality. All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take 
ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods; 
of which ſeeming Equality we have no other Meaſure, but ſuch as the Train of our 
own Ideas have lodg'd in our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable 
Reaſons, to perſuade us of their Equality. 8 Tk 
S. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all Men maniſeſtly mea- 
ſur'd Time by the Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the World, Time 
yec ſhould be deſign'd to be the Meaſure if Motion ; whereas tis obvious to ever 
one who rellects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is as hone? 
ſary to be conlider'd as Time; and thoſe who look a little farther, will find 
allo the Bulk of the thing mov'd neceſſary to be taken into the Computation, 
by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor 


* 


Time not the 
Meaſure of 
Motion. 


indeed does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, than 


as it conſtantly brings about the Return of certain ſenſible Ideas, in ſeeming 


equidiſtant Periods. For, if the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a 


Ship driven by unſteddy Winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others irregularly 


very ſwift; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, and 
produc'd not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure Time, 


any more than the ſeeming unequal Motion of a Comet does. 


F. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days and Years, are then no more neceſſary to Time or Minutes, 
Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards and Miles, mark'd out in any Matter, are Hours and 


to Extenſion : For tho' we in this part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of 


Years, not ne- 
ceſſary Mea- 


them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolutions of the Sun, or as known Parts fuse, Pu- 
of ſuch Periods, have fix'd the IAleas of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, ration. 


which we apply to all Parts of Time, whote Lengths we would conſider ; 
yet there may be other Parts of the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe 
Meaſures of our's, than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet or Miles; but yet 


ſomething analogous to them there muſt be. For without ſome rezular perio- - 


dical Returns, we could not meaſure our ſelves, or ſignify others the 
Length of any Duration, tho' at the ſame time the World were as full of Mo- 
tion as it is now, but no part of it diſpos'd into regular and apparently equi- 

Vol. I. | OY Bk diſtant 
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diſtant Revolutions. But the different Meaſures that may be made uſe of for 


Our Mraſure 
of T ime ppli- 
cahl- to Du- 
it on More 

Ti. vic. 


the Account of lime, do not at all alter the notion of Duration, which is the 


thing to be meaſur'd ; no more than the different Standards of a Foot and a 


Cubic alter the notion of Extenſion to thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different 


Mea ſures. | 


$. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a Meaſure of Time as the annual Re- 
volution of the Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, wherein that Meaſure 
itle;f did not exiſt, and with which, in the reality of its Being, it had no- 
thing to do: For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham was born in the 2712!h Year of 
the Julian Period, it is altogether as intelligible, as reckoning from the begin- 
ning of the World, tho' there were ſo far back no Motion of the Sun, nor any 
other Motion at all. For tho' the Julian Period be ſuppos'd to begin ſeveral 
hundred Years before there were really either Days, Nights or Years, mark'd 
out by any Revolutions of the Sun; yet we reckon as right, and thereby mea- 
ture Duration as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſted, and kept 
the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea Duration equal to an annual 


' Revolution of the Sun, is as ealily 7 in our Thoughts to Duration, where 


n Hen nor Motiin was, as the Ilea of a Foot or Yard, taken from Bodies here, 
ca be applied in our "Thoughts to Diſtances bey end tlie Confines of the World, 


 whiere aje nc Bodies at all. 


E'ernity. 


9 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of Miles, from this 
place to the remoreſt Body of the Univerſe (for being finite, it muſt be at a 
certain diſtance) as we ſuppoſe it to be 5639 Years from this time to the firſt 
Exi{lence of any Body in the beginning of the World; we can, in our Thoughts, 
ab this Meaſure of a Lear to Duration before the Creation, or beyond the Dura- 
tian f Bodies or Motion, as we can this Meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the 
ut not Budiesz and by che one meaſure Duration, where there was no Mation, 
as well as by the other meaſure Space in our Though's, where there is no Body. 

9. 27. It it be ol jected to me here, That in this way of explaining of Time, 


1 have begg d what I ſhould not, viz. That the World is neither eternal nor 


infinite, I anſwer, That to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in this place, 


to make uſe of Arguments, to evince the World to be finite, both in Duration 


and Extenſion ; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have cer- 
tainly the liberty to ſuppole it, as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contra- 
ry : And I doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive 
in his Mind the beginning of Motion, tho" not of all Duration, and ſo may come 
to a ſtop and nen ultra in his Conſideration of Motion. So alſo in his Thoughts 
he may ſet Limits to Body, and the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to 
Sp ce where no Body is; the utmoſt bounds of Space and Duration being be- 
yond the reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds of Number are be- 
yond the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind; and all for the ſame reaſon, as we 
ſhall ſee in another Place. : | 

H. 28. By the ſame means therefore, and from the ſame Original that we come 
to have the Idea of Time, we have alfo that Idea which we call Eternity: viz. 
having got the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by reflecting on the Train of 
our own Ideas caus'd in us either by the natural Appearances of thoſe Ideas 


* 


coming conſtantly of themſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elſe cans'd by 
external Objects ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes; and having from the Revolu- 


tions of the Sun got the Ideas of certain Lengths of Duration, we can, in our 
Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, 
and apply them, ſo added, to Durations paſt or to come: And this we can 
continue to do on, without Bounds or Limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 
f 3 s f bl 
apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of the Sun to Duration, ſuppos'd 
be fore tue Sun's, or any other Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult 


or abſurd, than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow one 
Hour. to-day upon the Sun-Dial, to the Duration of ſomething laſt . 48 v. . 


the burning of a Candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Mo- 
tion: And it is as impoſſible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt 
night to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or ever ſhall be, as for 
any part of Duration, that was before the beginning of the World, to co- 


exiſt with the Motion of the Sun now. But yet this hinders not, but that 


having 


. * a 
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having the Ilea of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between 
the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my Thoughts the Dura- 
tion of that Candle-Light laſt night, as I can the Duration of any thing that 


does now exiſt : And it is no more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone then 
on the Dial, and mov'd after the ſame rate it doth now, the Shadow on 


the Dial would have paſs'd from one Hour-line to another, whilſt that Flame 


of the Candle laſted. 


$. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being ＋ the Idea I have of 


the Length of certain periodical regular Motions, neither of which Motions do 
ever all at once exiſt, but only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory de- 
rivd from my Senſes or Reflection; I can with the ſame eaſe, and for the ſame 
| reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration, antecedent to all manner of Mo- 


tion, as well as to any thing that is but a Minute, or a Day, antecedent to the 


Motion, that at this very moment the Sun is in, All things paſt are equally 
and perfectly at reſt; and to this way of Conſideration of them are all one, 
whether they were before the beginning of the World, or but yeſterday : the 
meaſuring of any Duration by ſome Motion, depending not at all on the real Co-ex- 
iſtence of that thing to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but 
the having a clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known M-tion, or other 
Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying that to the Duration of the thing I 
would meaſure. ' | To | 
zo. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration of the World 
from its firit Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689. to have been 5639 Years, or equal 
to 5639 annual Revolutions of the Sun, and others a great deal more; as the 
Egyptians of eld, who, in the time of Alexander, counted 23000 Years from the 


Reign of rhe Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account the World 3,2 69,000 


Years old, or more: which longer Duration of the World, according to ciieir 
Computation, tho I ſhould not believe to be true; yet I can equally imagine it 
with them, and as truly underſtand, and ſay one is longer than the other, as I 
underſtand, that Methuſalem's Life was longer than Enoch's. And if the com- 
mon reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be as well as any other aſ- 
ſign'd) ir hinvers not at all my imagining what others mean, wien chey make 
the World 1000 Years older, ſince every one may with the ſame Facility ma- 
gine (I do not ſay believe) the World to be 50,000 Years old, as 5639; and 
may as well conceive the Duration of 50,000 Years,. as 5639. Whereby it ap- 
pears, that 70 the meaſuring the Duration of any thing by Time, it is not requiſite that 
that thing ſhould. be co-exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other pe- 
riodical Revolution; but it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have the Idea of the 
Length of any regular periodical Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to 
Duration, with which the Motion or Appearance never co exiſted. | 
$.3r. For as in the Hiſtory of the rn deliver'd by Moſes, I can ima- 
zine that Light exiſted three Days before the Sun was, or had any Motion, 
bly by thinking, that the Duration of Light before the Sun was created, 
was 10 long as (if the Sun had mov'd then, as it doth now) would have been 


equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame way Yean have an Idea 


the Chaos, or Ange, being created, before there wa$ether Light, or any 
continu'd Motion, a Minute, an Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if 
I can but conſider Duration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Mo- 


tion of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60 ; and by the 


ſame way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of the 
Sun's Revolution, or any other Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in in- 
fiuitum, and ſuppoſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can 
reckon, let me add whilſt I will: which I think is the Notion we have of 


Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion, than we have of the In- | 


finicy of Number, to which we can add for ever without end. 

6. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Fountains of all 
Knowledge before-mention'd, viz. RefletFion and Senſation, we get the Ideas of 
Duration, and the Meaſures of it. | 41 

For Fit, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our Ideas there in 
train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by the Idea 
of Succeſſion. 

— Secondly, 
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Secondly, By obſerving a diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſſion, we get the 
Idea of Duration. | © Ji | 

Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances, at certain regular and 
ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the Ideas of certain Lengths or Meaſures of 
Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, c. 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, our Ideas of ſtated 
Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
Duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt ; and thus we imagine to-mor- 
row, next Year, or ſeven Years hence. | 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length of Time, as of a 
Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we will in our own Thoughts, and add- 
ing them to one another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch Addition any 
nearer than we can to the end of Number, to which we can always add, we 
come by the Idea of Erernity, as the future eternal Duration of our Souls, as 
well as the Eternity of that Infinite Being, which muſt neceſſarily have always 


cxilted. 8 | | 


th capable 
of greater and 


leſs, 


llluſtration; and we may have the more clear and diftint Conception of them, 


Expanſion not 
bounded by 
Ma tl 7. 


nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GO D within the Limits of Matter. 


Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet out by periodical 
Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we call Time in general. 8 8 


— 


— | — 


„ 
Of Duration and Expanſion, conſider d together. 


5.1. 7 'H O' we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 

Conſiderations of Space and Duration; yet they being Ideas of gene- 
ral Concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their Na- 
ture, the comparing them one with another may perhaps be of uſe for their 


by taking a view of them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract 
Conception, to avoid Confuſion, I cail Expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from Exten- 
fon, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this diſtance only, as it is in the ſolid Parts 
of Matter, and fo includes, or at leaſt intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas 
the Idea of pure Diſtance includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the word Ex- 
panſion to Space, becauſe Space is often apply'd to Diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive 
Parts, which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. 
In both theſe (viz. Expanſion and Duration) the Mind has this common Idea of 
continued Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities: For a Man has as 
clear an Idea of the Diſterence of the Length of an Hour, and a Day, as of an 
Inch and a Foot. 8 1 

F. 2. The Mind, having got the Idea of the Length of any part of Expanſion, 
let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, as has been ſaid, re- 
peat that Idea; and ſo adding it to the former, enlarge its Idea of Length, and 
make it equal to two Spans, or two. Paces; and ſo as often as it will, till it equals 
the Diſtance of any Parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till 
it amounts to the diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. By ſuch a Progreſſion : 
as this, ſetting out from the Place where it is, or any other Place, it can pro- Y 
cced and pals beyond all thoſe Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 5 
either in, or without Body. *Tis true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts come to 
the End of ſolid Extenſion; the Extremity and Bounds of all Body, we have 
no difficulty to arrive at: But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- Y 
der its Progreſs into this endleſs Expanſion ; of that it can neither find nor con- Y 
ceive any end. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the Bounds of Body, there is 


2 
* - 
F 


Solomon, whoſe Underſtanding was fill'd and enlarg'd with Wiſdom, ſeems to | 
have other Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot 4 
contain Thee: And he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the Capacity of Y 
lus own Underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can extend his Thoughts A 
tarther than GOD exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion where he is not. 


| | o 


6. 3. 
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. Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind having got the Idea of any Length | Nov Duration 
dA can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, but 10 by Motion. 


yond the Exiſtence of all corporeal . and all the Meaſures of Time, 
taken from the great Bodies of the World, and their Motions. But yet every 
one eaſily admits, That tho we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, we 
cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. G OD, every one eaſily allows, fills 
Eternity; and 'tis hard to find a Reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he 
likewiſe fills Immenſity ? His infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as 
another; and methinks it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, where 


there is no Body, there is nothing. Rn Eos 
6. 4. Hence, Ithink, we may learn the Reaſon why every one familiarly, and Why Men 
without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and ſticks not more eaſily 
to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but cis with more doubting and reſerve, that many 44m 
admit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be mom f 
this, That Duration and Extenſion being uſed as Names of Afﬀections belonging xp, 


to other Beings, we eaſily conceive in GO D infinite Duration, and we cannot 
avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, but only to Matter, 
which is finite, we are apter to doubt of the Exiſtence of Expanſion without 
Matter ; of which alone we commonly —_— it an Attribute. And there- 
fore when Men purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at the 
Confines of Body; as if Space were there at an end too, and reach'd no farther. 
Or if their Ideas upon conſideration carry them farther, yet they term what is 
beyond the Limits of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, 
becauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. hereas Duration, antecedent to all 


Body, and to the Motions which it is meaſur'd by, they never term imagi- 


nary; becauſe it is never ſuppos'd void of ſome other real Exiſtence. And if 
the Names of things may at all direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of 
Mens Ideas, (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have occaſion 
to think by the name Duration, that the Continuation of Exiſtence, with a 
kind of Reſiſtance to any deſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity 


| (which is apt to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute ana- 


tomical parts of Matter, is little different from Hardneſs) were thought to 
have ſome Analogy, and gave occaſion to Words, ſo near of kin as Durare and 
Durum eſſe. And that Durare is apply'd to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that 
of Exiſtence, we fee in Horace, Epod. 16. ferro duravit (acula But be that as 
it will, this is certain, That whoever purſues his own Thoughts, will find 
them ſometimes launch out beyond the Extent of Body into the Infinity of 
Space or Expanſion ; the Idea whereof is diſtin& and ſeparate from Body, and 
all other things: which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a Subject of farther Me- 
ditation. * 


Time in general is to Duration, as Place to Expanſiom. They are ſo much * fo Pu- 
ration i as 
Place to Ex- 


of thoſe boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as is ſet out and diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the reſt, as it were by Land-marks ; and fo are made uſe of to de- 
note the Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to another, in thoſe uni- 
form infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. 'Theſe rightly conſider'd are only 
Ideas of determinate Diſtances, from certain known Points fix'd in diſtinguiſh- 
able ſenſible things, and 8 to keep the ſame diſtance one from another. 
From ſuch Points fix'd in ſenſible 

our Portions of thoſe infinite Quantities ; which ſo conſider d, are that which 
we call Time and Place, For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, without ſuch known ſettled 
2 would be loſt in them, and all things would lie jumbled in an incurable 

uſion. | 


5.6. Time and Place taken thus for determinate diſtinguiſhable Portions of Time and 


thoſe infinite Abyſles of Space and Duration, ſet out, or ſuppos d to be diſtin- Place are ta- 
guiſh'd from the reſt by Marks, and known Boundaries, have each of them a en for ſo 
twofold Acceptation. =D , cl _— 


Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite Duration, ſet ont by 
as is meaſur'd out by, and co-exiſtent with the Exiſtence and Motions of the Exiftence and 
great Bodies of the Univerſe, as far as we know any thing of them : And in Motion of Be- 


this ſenſe, Time begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, 8 in _ 
| | DE ES | theſe 


Beings we reckon, and from them we meaſure 


+ | «hs 1 
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theſe Phraſes before mention'd, before all Time, or when Time ſhall be no more: 
"Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Portion of infinite Space, which is 
poſſeſs'd by, and comprehended within the material World ; and is thereby 
diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of Expanſion ; tho this may more properly be call'd 
Extenſion, than Place. Within theſe two are confind, and by the obſervable 
Parts of them are meaſur'd and determin'd the particular Time or Duration 
and the particular Extenſion and Place of all corporeal Beings. 

| Kometimes 5.7. Leondh, Sometimes the word Time is uſed in à larger Senſe, and is 
for ſo much apply'd to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtin- 
of either, as guiſh'd and meaſur'd out by this real Exiſtence, and periodical Motions of 
_ ” Bodies that were appointed from the Beginning to be for Signs, and for Sea- 
ken from the ſons, and for Days, and Years, and are accordingly our Meaſures of Time; 
l or Mo- but ſuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, which we, upon 
tion of Bodiet. any occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal. to certain Lengths of meaſur'd Time; and fo 
conſider them as bounded and determin'd. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Crea- 
tion, or Fall of the Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould 
ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, tis a longer time 
ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of the World, by 764 Years : 


80 


whereby we would mark out ſo much of that ere Pe 1 as we 
evolutions of the Sun, 


ſuppoſe equal to, and would have admitted 764 annua 
moving at the rate it now does. And thus likewiſe we ſometimes ſpeak of 
Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great Inane beyond the Confines of the World, 
when we conſider ſo much of that Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a 


Body of any aſſign d Dimenſions, as a Cubick-Foot ; or do ſuppoſe a Point in it 


at ſuch a certain diſtance from any part of the Univerſe. 
They belong to g. 8. Where and When are Queſtions belonging to all finite Exiſtences, and are 
all Being. by us always reckon'd from ſome known Parts of this ſenſible World, and 
| from ſome certain N mark d out to us by the Motions obſervable in it. 
Without ſome ſuch fix'd Parts or Periods, the Order of things would be loſt to 
our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable Oceans of Duration and 
Expanſion ; which comprehend in them all finite Beings, and in their full Ex- 
tent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are apt not to wonder that we 
| comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at a loſs, when we 
would conſider them either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way attributed to 
the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But when apply'd to any particular finite Be- 
ings, the Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the Bulk of 
that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, when conſider'd 


at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As the Idea of the particular Duration 


of any thing is an Idea of that Portion of infinite Duration which paſſes durin 
the Exiſtence of that thing; ſo the Time when the thing exiſted is the Idea 2 
that Space of Duration which paſs'd between ſome known and fix'd Period of 
Duration, and the Being of that thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the Ex- 
tremities of the Bulk or Exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that it is a Foot 
ſquare, or laſted two Years; the other ſhews the diſtance of it in Place, or 
Exiſtence, from other fix d Points of Space or Duration, as that it was in the 
middle of Lincolns-1nn-Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and in the Year of 
our Lord 1671. or the 1000th Year of the Julian Period: All which Diſtances 
we, meaſure by de Ideas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, 
a agg Feet, Miles, and Degrees; and in the other, Minutes, Days, and 
ears, Oc, | TL 
Ae „9. 9. There is one thing more wherein Space and Duration have a great Con- 
are Extenſion; ſormity; and that is, tho they are juſtly reckon d amongſt our fimple Ideas, yet 
| and all the none of the diſtinct Ideas we have of either is without all manner of Compoſi- 


Partzof Du- tion ® ; it is the very Nature of both of them to conſiſt of Parts: but their 


vation, are | Parts 
| Duration, * h | | 


— —— 


* It has been objefted to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, as tis confeſs'd in this 
place, he ſhould not have reckon'd it in the number of Simple Ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be 


inconſiftent with what he ſays elſewhere, That a Simple Idea is uncompounded, and contains in it 


nothing but one uniform Appearance or Conception of the Mind, and is not diſtingui ſhable into different 
Ideas. "Tis farther objeQed, That Mr. Locke has not given in the 11 hapter of on 
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Parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the Mixture of any other Idea 


hinder them not from having a place amongſt ſimple Ideas. Could the Mind, as 
in Number, come to fo ſmall a Part of Extenſion or Duration, as excluded Di- 


either, is lcok'd on as an Unit in Number, when the Mind by Diviſion would 
reduce them into leſs Fractions. 'Tho' on botH ſides, both in Addition and Di- 
viſion, either of Space or Duration, when the Idea under conſideration becomes 
very big or very ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; and 
jt is the Number of its repeated Additions or Diviſions, that alone remains 
clear and diſtinct, as will eaſily appear to any one who will let his Thoughts 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. Every Part of 
Duration, is Duration too ; and every Part of Extenſion, is Extenſion, both of 
them capablg of Addition or Diviſion in infinitum. But the leaſt Portions of 
either of them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, may perhaps be fit- 
teſt to be conſider d by us, as the ſimple Ideas of that kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space, Extenſion, and Duration, are made up, and into 
which they can again be diſtinctly reſolv'd. Such a ſmall Part in Duration may 
be call'd a Moment, and is the Time of one Idea in our Minds in the Train of 
their ordinary Succeſſion there. The other, wanting a proper Name, I know 
not whether I may be allow'd to call a ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the leaſt 


— 


— __ 


Book, where he begins to ou of Simple [deas, an exact Definition of what he underſtands 
by the word ſimple Idas. To theſe Difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the 
Jaſt, he declares, That he has not treated his Subject in an Order perfectly Scholaftick, 
having not had much familiarity with thoſe ſort of Books during the writing of his, and not 
remembering at all the Method in which they are written ; and therefore his Readers ought 
not to expect Definitions regularly placed at the beginning of each new Subject. Mr. Locke 
contents himſelf to employ the principal Terms that he uſes, ſo, that from his uſe of them 
the Reader may eaſily comprehend what he means by them. But with reſpe@ to the Term 
ſimple Idea, he * had the good luck to define that in the Place cited in the Objection; and 
there fore there is no reaſon to ſupply that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, whether 
the Idea of Extenſion agrees with this Definition: Which will effectually agree to it, if it be 
underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally in his view ; for that Compoſition 


which he defign'd-to exclude in that Definition, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the 


Mind, and not a Compoſition of the ſame kind in a thing whoſe Eſſence conſiſts in havin 

Parts of the ſame kind, where you can never come to a Part entirely exempted from this 
Compoſition. So that if the Idea of Extenſion conſiſts in having Partes extra Partes, (as the 
Schools ſpeak) tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a ſimple Idea; becauſe the Idea of 
having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolved into two other Ideas, For the remainder of the 
Objection made to Mr. Locke, with reſpe& to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Loche was aware 
of it, as may be ſeen in (.9. Ch. 15. of the 2d Book, where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion 


of Space or Extenſion, whereof we have a clear and diftin& Idea, may perhaps be the fitteſt 


to be conſider'd by us as a ſimple Idea of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space 
and Extenſion are made up. So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be call'd a fim- 


ple Idea, fince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to itſelf, and that cannot 


be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereof it has in itſelf any determin'd Perception. 
From whence it follows, that it is to the Mind one ſimple Idea; and that is ſufficient to take 
away this Object ion: For 't is not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, in this place, to diſcourſe of an 


thing but concerning the Ideas of the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, 
Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Extenſion is ſo peculiar, that it 


cannot exactly agree with the Definition that he has given of thoſe ſimple Ideas, ſo that it 
difters in ſome manner from all others of that kind, he thinks 'tis better to leave it there ex- 
poſed to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his favour. "Tis enough for Mr. Locke 
that his Meaning can be underſtood. Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Diſcourſes 
ipoil'd by too much Subrilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put things together as well as 
we can, Dofrine Cauſd; but after all, ſeveral things will not be bundled up together under 
our Terms, and Ways of ſpeaking, EE; 
\ "7." ly ; 5 
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Particle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, 
and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof the 
Eye is the Center. | 
Their Parts 9. 10. Expanſion and Duration have this farther Agreement, that tho” they 
inſeparable» are both conſider d by us as having Parts, yet their Parts are not ſeparable one from 
another, no, not even in Thought : tho' the Parts of Bodies from whence we 
take our meaſure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or rather the Succeſſion 
of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the other, may be 
interrupted and ſeparated ; asthe one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, 
which we call Reſt coo, | 
Duration is 4 F. 11. But yet there is this manifeſt difference between them, That the Ideas 
a Line, Ex- of Length, which we have of Expanſion, are turn'd every way, and ſo make Fi- 
ry #4 * gure and Breadth, and Thickneſs; but Duration is but as it were the Length of 
5 one ſtreight Line, extended in infinitum, not capable of Multiplicity, Variation, 
or Figure; but is one common Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all 
things, whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment is common 
to all things that are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of their 
Exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle Being; and we may truly 
ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits 
have any analogy to this in reſpect of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprehenſion: 
And perhaps for us, who have Underſtandings and Comprebentions ſuited to 
our own Preſervation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Reality 
and Extent of all other Beings ; 'tis near as hard to conceive any Exiſtence or 
to have an Idea of any real Ws with a perfect Negation of all manner of 
Expanſion ; as it is to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Ne- 
ation of all manner of Duration: And therefore what Spirits have to do with 
pace, or how they communicate in it, we know not. All that we know, is, that 
Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent 
of its ſolid Parts; and thereby — . all other Bodies from having any ſhare in 
that particular Portion of Space, whilſt it remains there. AY 
Duration has H. 12. Duration, and Time which is a part of it, is the Idea we have of 
never on. periſbing Diſtance, of which no tuo Parts exiſt together, but follow each other in 
| 33 pw Succeflion ; as Expanſion is the Idea of laſting Diſtance, all whoſe Parts exiſt toge- 
togetLer, ther, and are not capable of Succeſſion. And therefore tho' we cannot conceive . 
any Duration without Succeſſion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that 
any Being does now exiſt to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſent 
Moment of Duration ; yet we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty 
ſar different from that of Man, or any other finite Being. Becauſe Man com- 
prehends not in his Knowledge, or Power, all paſt and future things: His 
Thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring 
forth. What is once paſt, he can never recall: and what is yet to come, he 
cannot make preſent. What I ſay of Man, I ſay of all finite Beings ; who, 
tho' they may far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are no more than the 
meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf, Finite of any magnitude, 
holds not any proportion to Infinite. God's infinite Duration being accom- 
pany'd with infinite Knowledge and infinite Power, he ſees all things paſt and 
to come ; and they are no more diſtant from his Knowledge, no farther remoy'd 
ſrom his Sight than the preſent : They all lie under the ſame view; and there is 
nothing which he cannot make exiſt each Moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence 
of all things depending upon his Good-Pleaſure, all things exift every moment. 
that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration 
do mutually embrace and comprehend each other; every Part of Space being in 
every Part of Duration, and every Part of Duration in every Part of Expantion. 
Such a Combination of two diſtinct Ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be Sms in 
all that great Variety we do or can conceive, and may afford matter to farther 
Speculation. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number. 


6. 1. Mongſt all the Ideas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted to the Mind Number de 


by more ways, ſo there is none more ſimple than that of Unity, or ſimpleſt and 


One. It has no Shadow of Variety or Compoſition in it; every Object our Sen- Tide | 


ſes are employ'd about, every Idea in our Underſtandings, every Thought of our 
Minds, brings this Idea along with it. And therefore it is the moſt intimate 
to our Thoughts, as well as it is in its agreement to all other things, the moſt 

univerſal Idea we have. For Number applies itſelf ro Men, Angels, Actions, 
Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, or can be imagind. | 

$. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions toge- Its 2 
ther, we come by the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by adding one to 4 . 
one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple; by putting twelve Units together, 
we have the complex Idea of a Dozen; and of a Score, or a Million, or any 
other Number. | | 


1 The ſimple Modes of Number are of all other the moſt diſtinct; every the Each Mode 


leaſt Variation, which is an Unit, making each Combination as clearly diffe- Nins. 
rent from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt remote: Two being 

as diſtin from One, as Two hundred; and the Idea of Two as diſtin from 

the Idea of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a Mite. - 
This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not ſo eaſy, nor perhaps 
poſlible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two approaching Ideas, which yet are really 
different. For who will undertake to find a difference between the White of this 


Paper, and that of the next degree to it; or can form diſtin Ideas of every 
the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion ? 


$. 4 The Clearneſs and Diſtinftneſs of each Mode of Number from all others, Therefore De- 


even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt to think that Demonſtrations in monſtrations 
| Numbers, if they are not more evident and exact than in Extenſion, yet they are Numbers 
more general in their Uſe, and more determinate in their Application. Be- 
cauſe the Ideas of Numbers are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable, than in Exten- 
ſion, where every Equality and Exceſs are not ſo eaſy to be obſervd or mea- 
ſur'd ; becauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determin'd Small- 
neſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit; and therefore the Quantity or 
Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſcover'd : which is clear other- 
wiſe in Number, where, as has been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from 90, as 
from 9000, tho' 91 be the next immediate Exceſs togo. But it is not ſo in Ex- 
tenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot or an Inch, is not diſtinguiſh- 
able from the Standard of a Foot or an Inch; and in Lines which appear of 
an equal length, one may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts ; nor 
can any one aſſign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 


ciſe, 


. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of the Idea of an Unit, and join- Names neceſ. 


ing it to another Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, mark'd by the ſary ro Num- 
name Tuo. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on, ſtill adding one more ber. 
to the laſt collective Idea which he had of any Number, and give a Name to it, 
may count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Units, diſtinguiſh'd one 
from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names for following Numbers, and 
a Memory to retain that Series, with their ſeveral Names: All Numeration 
being but ſtill the adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole together, 

as comprehended in one Idea, a new or diſtinct Name or Sign, whereby to know 

it from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh ic from every ſmaller or greater 
multitude of Units. So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and 

ſo go on with his Tale, taking ftill with him the diſtin&t Names belonging to 
every Progreſſion; and ſo again, by abſtracting an Unit from each Collection, 
retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the Ideas of Numbers within the com- 
pon of his Language, or for which he hath Names, tho' not perhaps of more. 

or the ſeveral {imple Modes of Numbers, being in our Minds but ſo many 

„ | M 2 | Com- 
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the moſt pre- 
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Combinations of Units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any other 
difference, but more or leſs, Names or Marks for each diſtin Combination, ſeem 
more neceſſary than in any other ſort of Leas. For without ſuch Names or 
Marks wecan hardly well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where 
the Combination is made up of any great-multitude of Units ; which put to- 
gether without a Name or Mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, will 
| — be kept from being a heap in confuſion. 7 
Names neceſ- Y-6. This I think to be the reaſon, why ſome Americans I have ſpoken with, 
ſary to Num- (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough) could not, as we do, 
bers. by any means count to 1000 ; nor had any diftin& Idea of that Number, tho 
they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, and 
accommodated only to the few Neceſſaries of a needy ſimple Life, unacquainted 
either with Trade or Mathematicks, had no words in it to ſtand for 1009 o 
that when they were diſcours'd with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew 
the Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great multitude which they could not num- 
ber : which Inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of Names. The 
Hiſtoire  Tououpinambos had no Names for Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, 
d'un Voiage they made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of others who were 
lait en la reſent. And I doubt not but we our ſelves might diſtinctly number in words 
** * a great deal ſarther than we uſually do, would we find out but ſome fit Deno- 
Jean 401. minations to ſignify them by; whereas in the way we take now to name them 
ry, c. 20 by Millions of Millions of Millions, Cc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or 
147 at moſt four and twenty decimal Progreſſions, without confuſion. But to ſhew 
how much diſtint# Names conduce to our well reckoning, or having uſeful Ideas of 


Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following Figures in one continu'd Line, as the 
Marks of one Number; vg. | | 
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Nonilions. Octilions. Septil ions. Sextilions. Quintilions Quartilions. Trilions. Bilions. Millions. Units 
357324. 162486. 343896. 437916. 423147. 248106. 235421-261734-368149.623137 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſh, will be the often repeat- 
ing of Millions, of Millions, 'of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
of Millions, of Millions, (which is the Denomination of the ſecond ſix Figures.) 
In which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing Notions of this 
Number: But whether, by giving every ſix Figures a new and orderly Deno- 
mination, theſe and perhaps a great many more Figures in progreſſion, might 
not eaſily be counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both got more eaſily to our 
ſelves, and more plainly ſignify'd to others, I leave it to be conſider'd. This I 
mention only to ſhew how necellary diſtin Names are to Numbering, without 

retending to introduce new ones of my Invention. OE 
Why Children F. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark the ſeveral Pro- 
number wt greſſions of Numbers, or not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcatter'd 1deas 
earlier. into complex ones, and range them in a regular order, and ſo retain them in 
their Memories, as is neceſſary to reckoning; do not begin to number very 
early, nor proceed in it very far or ſteddily, till a good while after they are well 
ſurniſh'd with good ſtore of other Ideas : and one may often obſerve them diſ- 
courſe and reaſon pretty well, and have very clear Conceptions of ſeveral other 
things, before they can tell 20. And ſome, thro the default of their Memories, 
who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names an- 
nex d in their diſtinct orders, and the dependance of ſo long a Train of nu- 
meral Progreſſions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their life- 
time to reckon or regularly go over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he 
that will count Twenty, or have any Idea of that Number, muſt know that. 
Nineteen went before, with the diſtin&t Name or Sign of every one of them, as 
they ſtand mark'd in their Order; for wherever this fails, a Gap is made, the 
Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can go no farther. So that 70 
reckon right, it is recquir'd, 1. That the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Ideas, 
which are different one from another only by the Addition or Subſtraction of one 
Unit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of the ſeveral Com- 
| binations, from an Unit to that Number; and that not confuſedly, and at 
random, but in that exact Order, that the Numbers follow one another: in 
either of which, if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturb'd, 
3 . and 
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and there will remain only the confus d Idea of Multitude, but the Ideas neceſſary 

to diftin& Numeration will not be attain'd to. | 

6. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that which the Mind 8 

makes uſe of in meaſuring all things that by us are meaſurable, which principally Fr 22. 

are Expanſion and Duration; and our Idea of Infinity, even when apply d to ſurables. 

thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are our 

Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions of certain Ideas of 

imagin'd Parts of Duration and Expanſion, with the Infinity of Number, in 

which we can come to no End of Addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, 

Number, of all other our Ideas, moſt clearly furniſnes us with, as is obvious to 

every one. For let a Man collect into one Sum as great a Number as he pleaſes, 

this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to it, 

or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, where 

{till there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. And this 

endleſs Addition or Addibility (if any one like the word better) of Numbers, ſo - 
apparent to the Mind, is that, T think, which gives us the cleareſt and moſt 
dine Idea of Infinity: of which more in the Flowing Chapter. 
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Of Infinity. 


6. 1. E that would know what kind of Idea it is, to which we give the name Infinity, in its 
of Infinity, cannot do it better, than by conſidering to what Infinity original In- 
is by the Mind more immediately attributed, and then how the Mind comes to 22 nas 
frame it. | | 5 
Finite and Infinite ſeem to me to be look'd upon by the Mind as the Modes of — 20 
Quantity, and to be attributed 1 in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe 
things which have Parts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the 
Addition or Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the Ideas of Space, 
Duration, and Number, which we have conſider'd in the forezoing Chapters. 
*Tis true, that we cannot but be aſſur'd, That the Great GO D, of whom and 
from whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly Infinite: But yet when we apply 
to that firſt and ſupreme Being our Idea of Infinite, in our weak and narrow 
Thoughts, we do it primarily in reſpe& of his Duration and Ubiquity; and I 
think, more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, . other Attri- 
butes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenfible, &c. For when 
we call them infinite, we have no other [ea of this Infinity, but what carries 
with it ſome Reflection on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent of the 
Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, which can never be 
ſuppos'd ſo great or ſo many, which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount 
and exceed, let us multiply them in our Thoughts as far as we can, with all the 
Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend to ſay how theſe Attributes are 
in GOD, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow Capacities. They 
do, without doubt, contain in them all poſſible Perfection: but this, I ſay, is 
our way of conceiving them, and theſe our Ileas of their Infinity. | 
H. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the Mind look'd on as Modifications The Idea of 
of Expanſion and Duration, the next thing to be conſider'd, is, How the Mind Finite eaſiy 
comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, there is no great difficulty. The ob- 8%: 
vious Portions of Extenſion that affect our Senſes, carry with them into the 
Mind the Jdea of Finite: And the ordinary Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we 
meaſure Time and Duration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. 
The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of Eternity and Immen- 
ſity, ſince the Objects which we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort of any Ap- 
proach or Proportion to that Largeneſs. 15 | 
. 3. Every one that has any Idea of any ſtated Lengths of Space, as a Foot, How we cons 
finds that he can repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, make the Idea by the Idea of 
of two Feet; and by the addition of a third, three Feet; and ſo on; without fri 
ever coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the ſame Idea of a Foot, 
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or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea he has of any Length, as a 
| | | Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or of the Orbis Magnus: For whichſoever of 
theſe he takes, and how often ſcever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, 
he finds that after he has continu'd his doubling in his Thoughts, and enlarg'd 
his Iden as much as he pleaſes, he has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot 
nearer the end of ſuch Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out. The power 
of enlarging his Idea of Space by farther Additions remaining ſtill the ſame, he 
hence takes the Idea of inflaite Space. | | 
Our Idea of . 4. This, I think, is the way whereby the Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. 
Space bound- *T';s a quite different Conſideration, to examine, whether the Mind has the Idea 
leſs. of ſuch a 2 Space actually exiſting, ſince our Ideas are not always Proofs of 
the Exiſtence of things ; but yet, ſince this comes herein our way, I ſuppoſe I 
may ſay, that we are apt to think, that Space in it ſelf is actually boundleſs to 
which Imagination, the Idea of Space or Expanſion of it ſelf naturally leads us. 
For it being conſider'd by us, either as the Extenſion of Body, or as exiſting 
by it ſelf, without any ſolid Matter taking it up, (for of ſuch a void Space we 
have not only the Idea, but I have prov'd, as I think, from the Motion of Body, 
its neceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able to find or 
ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtop'd any where in its progreſs in this Space, how 
far ſoever it extends its Thoughts. Any bounds made with Body, even Ada- 
mantine Walls, are ſo far from putting a ſtop to the Mind in its farther Progreſs 
in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it; for ſo far as 
that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of Extenſion : and when we are 
come to the utmoſt Extremity of Body, what is there that can there put a ſtop, 
and ſatisfy the Mind that it is at the end of Space, when it perceives it is not; 
nay, when it is ſatisfyd that Body it ſelf can move into it? For if it be ne- 
ceſſary for the Motion of Body, that there ſhould be an empty Space, tho' ever 
ſo little, here amongſt Bodies; and if it be poſſible for Body to move in or thro' 
that empty Space; nay, it is impoſſible for any Particle of Matter to move but 
into an empty Space: the ſame Poflibility of a Body's moving into a void Space, 
beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space interſpers'd 
amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident: the Idea of empty pure 
Space, whether within or beyond the Confines of all Bodies, being exatlly the 
ſame, diflering not in nature, tho' in bulk ; and there being nothing to hinder 
Body from moving into it. So that wherever the Mind places it {elf by any 
Thought, either amongſt or rem rom all Bodies, it can in this uniform Idea 
of Space no- where find any Bounds, any End ; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, 
8 by the very Nature and Idea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. 
And ſo of Du- H. 5. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of repeating, as often as we 
von. will, any Idea of Space, we get the Idea of Immenſity; ſo by being able to re- 
peat the Idea of any Length of Duration we have in our Minds, with all the 
endleſs Addition of Number, we come by the Idea of Eternity. For we find in 
our ſelves, we can no more come to an end of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can 
come to the end of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 
again 'tis another queſtion, quite diflerent from our having an Idea of Eternity, 
to know whether there were any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. 
And as to this, I ſay, he that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily R 
come to ſomething eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall 4 
3 y here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea 
of Infinity. N 
My other 1- C. 6. If it be fo, that our Idea of Infinity be got from the Power we obſerve 
qdeas arevot in our ſelves, of repeating without end our own Ideas; it may be demanded, 
capable of 1n- NM we do not attribute Infinity to other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; 
finity. ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our Minds, as the other: 
and yet no body ever thinks of infinite Sweetneſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, tho? he 
can repeat the Idea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a 
Day? To which I anſwer: All the Ideas that are conſider'd as having Parts, 
and are capable of Increaſe by the Addition of any equal or leſs Parts, afford us 
by their Repetition the Idea of Infinity; becauſe with this endleſs Repetition, 
there is continu'd an Enlargement, of which there can be no end. But in other 
[eas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea of Extenſion or Duration that I at pre- 
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Chap. 17. Infinity. 
ſent have, the Addition of any the leaſt part makes an Increaſe ; but td the | | 
rfecteſt Idea I have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add another of a leſs or 
equal Whireneſs (and of a whiter than J have, I cantiot add the Idea) it makes f 
no Increaſe, and enlarges not my 1dea at all: and therefore the different Ideas of | 
Whiteneſs, Oc. are call'd Degrees. For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are 
capable of being augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part ; bur if you 
take the Idea of White, which one parcel of Snow yielded yeſterday to your 
Sight, and another Idea of White from another parcel of Snow you ſee to-day, 
and put them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and run 
into one, and the Idea of Whireneſs is not at all increas'd; and if we add a 
leſs Degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are fo far from increaſing, that we 
diminiſh it. Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to 
what proportion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretch'd beyond what they have receiv d by 
their Senſes ; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of Increaſe by 
Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs room for more: nor can we 
conceive any where a ſtop to a farther Addition or Progreſſion, and ſo thoſe 
Ideas alone lead our Minds towards the Thought of Infinity. 
$. 7. Tho” our Idea of Infinity arife from the Contemplation of Quantity, and Difference be- 
the endleſs Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, by the repeated Addi- of Sp If =_ 
tions of what Portions thereof it pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe great confuſion Space infinite 
in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any ſuppos'd Idea of — — the 
Mind can be thought to have, and fo di ſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quan- 
tity, viz. an infinite Space, or an infinite Duration. For, our Idea of Infinity 
being, as I think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Idea of any Quantity the Mind 
has, being at that time terminated in that Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it 
can be no greater than it is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Mea- 
ſure to a growing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant Subtilty 
if I ay that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the Idea of the Infinity of 
Space, and the Iden of a Space infinite: The firſt is nothing but a ſuppos'd end- 
leſs Progreſſion of the Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it pleaſes ; but 
to have actually in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind 
already paſs'd over, and actually to have a view of all thoſe repeated Ideas of 
Space, which an endleſs Repetition can never totally repreſent to it; which 
carries 1n it a plain Contradiction. | 
H. 8. This perhaps will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in Numbers. The — 72 
Infinity of Numbers, to the end of whoſe Addition every one perceives there od thn : 
is no approach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: but how clear ſo- 
ever this Idea of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Number. What- 
ſoever poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of any Space, Duration, or Num- 
ber, let them be ever fo great, they are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe 
an inexhauſtible Remainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein : 
we allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, without ever compleating | 
the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity, which tho” it ſeems to be pretty 
clear when we conſider nothing elſe in it but the Negation of an End, yet when 
we would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that 
Idea is very obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two Parts, very diffe- 
rent, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space 
or Number, as great as he will; 'tis plain the Mind reſts and terminates in that 
Idea, which is contrary to the Idea of Iaſinity, which conſiſts in a ſuppos'd endleſs 
Progreſſion. And therefore I think it is, that we are fo eaſily confounded, when 
we come to argue and reaſon about infinite Space or Duration, Cc. Becauſe 
the Parts of ſuch an Idea not being perceiv'd to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, 
the one {ide or other always perplexes whatever Conſequences we draw from 
the other; as an Idea of Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, who 
ſhould argue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better than an Idea of Motion at 
Teſt ; . ſuch another ſeems to me to be the Idea of a Space, or (which is the 


ſame thing) 4 Number infinite, i. e. of a Space or Number which the Mind 
actually has, and fo views, and terminates in; and of a Space or Number, 
which in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging and progreſſion, it can in Thought 
f Space I have in my Mind, it 
IS 


never attain to. For how large ſoever an Idea 0 
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is no larger than it is that inſtant that I have it, tho Ibe capable the next inſtant 
to double it, and ſo on in infinitum : For that alone is infinite, which has no 
bounds ; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our Thoughts can find none. 
W. $. 9. But of all other Ideas, it is Number, as I have ſaid, which I think r- 
fords us the niſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſtintt Idea of Infinity we are capable of. For 
cleareſt Idea even in Space and Duration, when the Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it 
of Infinity. there makes uſe of the Ideas and Repetitions of Numbers, as of Millions of 

Millions of Miles, or Years, which are ſo many diſtinct Ideas, kept beſt b 

Number from running into a confus'd heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf ; * 
when it has added together as many Millions, c. as it pleaſes, of known 
Lengths of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can get bf Infinity, is the 
confus'd incomprehenſible Remainder of endleſs addible Numbers, which affords 

no proſpect of Stop or Boundary. - i 
Our different Fg. 10. It will perhaps give us a little farther Light into the Idea we have of 
Conception Infinity, and diſcover to us that it is nothing but the Infinity of Number apply d 
of —_ 10 determinate Parts, of which we have in our Minds the diſtin& eas, if we 
| Number, 1 conſider, that Number is not generally thought by us infinite, whereas Dura- 
Expanſion. tion and Extenſion are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in Number 
we are at one end as it were: For there being in Number nothin: leſs than an 
Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but in Addition or Increaſe of 
Number, we can ſet no Bounds: And fo it is like a Line, whereof one end 
terminating with us, the other is extended till forwards beyond all that we can 
' conceive ; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Duration we 
conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extended both ways to an uncon- 
ceivable, undeterminate, and infinite Length ; which is evident to any one that 
will but reflect on what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, 
he will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, à parte ante, and d parte poſt, as they ſpeak. For when we would con- 
| ſider Eternity, à parte ante, what do we but, beginning from our ſelves and 
the preſent time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or Ages, 
or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a Proſpect of proceed- 
ing in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Number? And when we would 
conſider Eternity, 4 parte poſt, we juſt after the ſame rate begin from our 
ſelves, and reckon by multiply'd Periods yet to come, till extending that Line 
of Number, as before. And theſe two being put together, are that infinite 
Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn our View either way forwards 
or backwards, appears infinite, becauſe we ftill turn that way the infinite End 
of Number, i. e. the Power ſtill of adding more. 

$. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein, conceiving our ſelves to be 
as it were in the Center, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines 
of Number; and reckoning any way from our ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter 
of the Earth, or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to 


them as often as we will; and having no more reaſon to 1 to thoſe 
repeated Ideas than we have to ſet Bounds to Number, we have that indeter- 


[7 
o 


minable 1dea of Immenſity. 


/ enite Divi> $-12. And ſince in any bulk of Matter our Thoughts can never arrive at the 
fh. utmoſt Divifibility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us alſo in that 
which has the Infinity alſo of Number; but with this difference, that in the 
former Conſiderations of the Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Ad- 
dition of Numbers; whereas this is like the diviſion of an Unit into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the 
former Additions, it being indeed but the Addition ſtill of new Numbers: 
Tho' in the Addition of the one, we can have no more the poſitive Idea of a 
Space infinitely great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, as I may ſo ſay, a growing 

and fugitive lea, till in a boundleſs Progreſſion, that can ſtop no where 
No poſitive H. 13. Tho' it be hard, I think, to find any one ſo abſurd as to ſay, he has 
Idea of I,. the poſitive Idea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity whereof lies only 
nite, in a power ſtill of adding any Combination of Units to any former Number, 
and that as long and as much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity 
of Space and Duration, which power leaves always to the Mind room for end- 


, leſs 
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F leſs Additions; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they have poſitive Ideas of in- | 
i ite Duration and Space. It would, I think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch 
poſitive Idea of Infinite, to ask him that has it, whether he could add to it 
or no; which would eaſily ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. We can, 
1 think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Duration which is not made 
up of, and commenſurate to repeated numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and 
Years, which are the common Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our 
Minds, and whereby we judge of the greatneſs of theſe ſort of Quantities. And 
therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Duration, muſt needs be made up 
of infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinity than that of Number, capable 
ſill of farther Addition, but not an actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. 
For I think, it is evident that the Addition of finite things together (as are 
all Lengths, whereof we have the poſitive [deas) can never. otherwiſe produce 
the Idea of Infinite, than as Number does; which, conſiſting of Additions of finite 
Units one to another, ſuggeſts the Idea of Infinite, only by a power we find 
we have of ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more of the ſame kind, with- 
out coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progreſſion. | 
$. 14. They who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be poſitive, ſeem to me 
to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from the Negation of an end; which 
being negative, the Negation of it is poſitive. He that conſiders that the End 
is, in Body, but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not perhaps be 
forward to grant that the End 1s a bare Negative : And he that perceives the 
end of his Pen 1s black or white, will be apt to think that the end is ſomething 
more than a pure Negation. Nor is it, when apply'd to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt moment of it. Bur if they 
will have the End to be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiſtence, I am 
ſure they cannot deny but that tae Beginning is the firſt inſtant of Being, and is not 
by any body conceiv'd to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their own 
Argument, the Idea of Eternal, 2 parte ante, or of a Duration without a Be- 
ginning, is but a negative Idea. ; | 
6. 15. The Idea of Infinite has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe What is poſi- 
things we apply to it, When we would think of infinite Space or Duration, we tive, what ne- 
at Far ſtep uſually make ſome very large Ilea, as perhaps of Millions of Ages, . lf. 
or Miles, which poſſibly we double and multiply ſeveral times. All that we e. 
thus amaſs tozether in our Thoughts is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great 
number of pcſitive Ideas of Space or Duration. But what ſtill remains beyond 
this, we have no more a poſitive diſtinct Notion of, than a Mariner has of the = 
depth of the Sea; where having let down a large portion of his Sounding-line, = 
he reaches no bottom : Whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many Fathoms, | 
and more ; but how much that more is, he hath no diſtin& Notion at all: And 
could he always ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always fink, without 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the poſture of the Mind reaching after 
a compleat and poſitive Idea of Infinity. In which caſe let this Line be 10, or ; | 
10,000 Fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only | 
this confus'd and comparative Idea, that this is not all, but one may yet gofar- = 
= ther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any Space, it has a poſitive Idea of: | 
. = But in endeavouring to make it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always ad- | 
. vancing, the Idea is ſtill imperfect and incompleat. So much Space as the Mind 
takes a view of in its Contemplation of Greatneſs, is a clear Picture and poſi- 
tive in the Underſtanding: but Infinite is {till greder 1. Then, the Idea of Jo 
much, 7s pofitive and clear. 2. The Idea of Greatey is alſo clear, but it is but a 
comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of ſo much greater as cannot be comprehended ; and 
this is plain negative, not poſitive. For he has no poſitive clear Idea of the 
largeneſs of any Extenſion, (which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) 
that has not a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimeniioos of it : And ſuch no bedy, 
I think, pretends to in what is Infinite. For to ſay a Man has a poſitive clear 
Idea of any Quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to 
ſay, he has the poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the Sea- ſhore, 
who knows not how many they be; but only that they are more than twenty. 
For juſt ſuch a perſect and poſitive Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration, 
who ſays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1009, or any 
YoklE= N | other 
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other number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have a poſitive Idea; 


which is all the Idea, I think, e have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond 
our poſitive Idea towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity ; and has the indeterminate 
confuſion of a negative Idea, wherein I know I neither do nor can comprehend 
all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow Capacity : And that can- 
not but be very far from a poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt part of 
what I would comprehend is left out, under the undeterminate intimation of 
being ſtill greater: For to ſay, that having in any Quantity meaſur'd ſo much, 
or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the end, is only to ſay, that that Quantity 
is greater. So that the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is in other words, 
ol 4 to ſay, that it is bigger: and a total Negation ot an End is but the carrying 
this bigger ſtill with you, in all the progreſſions your Thoughts ſhall make in 
Quantity; and adding this Idea of till greater to all the Ideas you have, or 


can be ſuppos'd to have, of Quantity. Now whether ſuch an Idea as that be 


We: habe no 
poſitve Idea 
of an infinite 


Duration. 


No poſitive 
Idea of infi- 


mite Spaces 


poſitive, I leave any one to conſider. | | 
$. 16. I ask thoſe who ſay they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity, whether their 


Idea of Duration includes in it Succeſſion, ' or not? If it does not, they ought 


to ſne the Difference of their Notion of Duration, when apply'd to an eternal 
Being, and to a finite: ſince perhaps there may be others, as well as I, who 
will own to them their weakneſs of Underſtanding in this Point; and acknow- 
ledge, that the Notion they have of Duration forces them to conceive, that what- 
ever has Duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was yeſterday, If 
to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the Punctum Stans of the 
Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend the Matter, or help us to 
a more clear and poſitive Idea of Infinite Duration, there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me than Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides that Punitum 
Stans, if it Ser any thing, being not Quantum, finite or finite, cannot be- 
long to it. But if our weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Suxteſſion from any 
Duration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of infinite Suc- 
ceſſion of moments of Duration, wherein any thing does exiſt ; and whether 
any one has, or can have a poſitive Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him 
to conſider, till his infinite Number be ſo great that he himſelf can add no more 
to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will think the Iden 
he hath of it, alittle too ſcanty for poſitive Infinity. | 

$. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Creature, that will 


but examine his own or any other Exiſtence, to have the Notion of an eternal 


wiſe Being, who had no Beginning: And ſuch an Idea of infinite Duration I 
am ſure I have. But this Negation of a Beginning being but the Negation of a 
politive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of Infinity ; which wheneyer I en- 


deavour to extend my Thoughts to, I confeſs my ſelf at a loſs, and find I can- 
not attain any clear comprehenſion of it. | 


$. 18. He that thinks. he has a poſitive Idea of infinite Space, will, when he 


conſiders it, find that he can no more have a poſitive Idea of the greateſt, than 
he has of the leaſt Space. For in this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, 
and more within our Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative Idea 
of Smallneſs, which will always be leſs than arly one whereof we have the poſi- 
tive Idea. All our poſitive Lleas of any Quantity, whether great or little, have 
always bounds ; tho' our comparative Idea, whereby we can always add to the 
one and take from the other, hath no Bounds : For that which remains either 


great or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive Idea which we have, 


lies in obſcurity ; and we have no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging 


the one, and diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A Peſtle and Mortar will 


as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought 
of a Mathematician: And a Surveyor may as ſoon with his Chain meaſure out 
infinite Space, as a Philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of Mind reach it, or by 


thinking ape ny it; which is to have a poſitive Idea of it. He that thinks 
0 


on a Cu an Inch Diameter, has a clear and poſitive Idea of it in his Mind, 
and ſo cam frame one of +, 4, +, and ſo on till he has the Idea in his Thoughts 
of ſomething very little; but yet reaches not the Idea of that incomprehenſible 
Littleneſs which Diviſion can produce. What remains of Smallneſs, is as 
far from his Thoughts as when he firſt began ; and therefore he never comes at 
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all to have a clear and poſitive Idea of that Smallneſs, which is conſequent to 
infinite Diviſibility. | ont pets NE 

9.19. N one that looks towards Infinity, does, as I have ſaid, at firſt ar i pop- 
glance make ſome v ery large Idea of that which he applies it to, let it be Space tive, what ne- 
or Duration; and poſſibly 
that firſt large Idea: But yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive 
clear Idea of what remains to make up a poſitive Infinite, than the Country- 
Fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come and paſs the Channel of the 
River where he ſtood : 5 
Ruſticus expeltat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis æuum. e, os 
$. 20. There are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much difference between Some #hink 

infinite Duration and infinite Space, that they perſuade themſelves that they #Y 
have a pofrive Idea of Eternity ; but that they have not, nor can have any Idea 75 
of infinite Space. The reaſon of which miſtake I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding Er 
by a due Contemplation of Cauſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome finite Space. 
| eternal Being, and ſo to conſider the real Exiſtence of that eing, as ay + 

up and commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity; but on the other ſide, mot 

finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently abſurd that Body d be 
infinite; they forwardly conclude, they can have no Idea of infinite Space, be- 
cauſe they can have no Idea of infinite Matter. Which Conſequence, I conceive, 
is very ill collected ; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is no ways necellary to 
the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Motion, or the Sun, is 
neceſſary to Duration, tho' Duration uſes to be meaſur'd by it: And I doubt 
not but a Man may have the Idea of 10,000 Miles ſquare, without any Body ſo 
big, as well as the Idea of 10,000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It ſeems as 
eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, as to think of the capa- 
city of a Buſhel without Corn, or the hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it: 
It being more neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body infinitely ex- 
tended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than it is neceſſary 
that the World ſhould be Eternal, becauſe we have an Idea of infinite Duration. 
And why ſhould we think our Idea of infinite Space requires the real Ex- 
iſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find that we have as clear an Idea 
of infinite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt? Tho', I 
ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, or 28 exiſted 
in that future Duration, Nor is it poſſible to join our Idea of future Du- 
ration with preſent or paſt Exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the 
Ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame ; or bring Ages 
paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. But if theſe Men are 
of the Mind, that they have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration than of infinite 
Space; becauſe it is paſt doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but 
there is no real Matter co-extended with infinite. Space: yer thoſe Philoſophers 
who are of opinion, that Infinite Space is poſſeſs d by GO D's infinite Omni- 
preſence, as well as infinite, Duration by his eternal Exiſtence, muſt be allow'd 
to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of infinite Duration; tho* neither 
of them, I think, has any poſitive Idea of Infinity in either Caſe, For whatſo- 
ever poſitive Ideas a Man has in his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and 
add it to the former as eaſy as he can add together the Ideas of two Days, or 
two Paces ; which are poſitive Ideas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and ſo on 
as long as he pleaſes: Whereby if a Man had a poſitive Idea of infinite, ei- 
ther Duration or Space, he could add two Infinites together ; nay, make 
= Intinite infinitely bigger than another : Abſurdities too groſs to be confu- 
9. 21. But yet after all this, there being Men who perſuade themſelves that they Suppoſed 61. 
have clear poſitive comprehenſive Idetis of Infinity, tis fit they enjoy their Pri- tive Ideas of 
vilege: And I ſhould be very glad (with ſome others that I know, who ac» !f"ity, Cauſe 
knowledge they have none ſuch) to be better inform'd by their Communication, T fakes. 
For I have been hitherto apt to think, that the great and inextricable Difficul- 
ties which perpetually involve all Diſcourſes concerning Iuſini „ whether of 
Space, Duration, or Diviſibility, have been the certain marks 9 a Daſect in our 
Ideas of Iufinity, and the diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the Compre- 
. 3 N. 2 | ASE henſion 


wearies his Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind — 


nite. 


Soundi. rent Modification of Sound : By which we ſee, that 


| Modezof uf , 5.5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells are alſo Modes made up of the ſimple 


. © Of other Simple Moder. Book Il. 
henſion of our narrow Capacities. For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite 
Space or Duration, as if they had as compleat and poſitive Ideas of them, as they 
have of the Names they uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, 
or any other determinate Quantity ; it is no wonder if the incomprehenſible 
Nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, leads them into Per- 

lexities and Contradictions; and their Minds be overlaid by an Object too 
Jar e and mighty to be ſurvey'd and manag'd by them. | 
Alltheſildeas 5 22, If I have dwelt pretty long on the Conſiderations of Duration, Space, 
fromSenſation and Number, and what ariſes from the Contemplation of them, Infinity; *cis 
and Refiefion. poſſibly no more than the matter requires, there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe 
Modes give more exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. I pretend 
not to treat of them in their full Latitude; it ſuffices to my Deſign, to ſhew 
how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from Senſation and Reflection; 
and how eyen the Idea we have of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to 
be from any Object of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, as all 
our other Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians perhaps of advanc'd 
lations, may have other ways to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infi- 
nity ; but this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, 
got the firſt Ideas which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and Reflection, in 
the Method we have here ſet down. | 


— 


CH AP. XVIII. 
Of other Simple Modes. 8 


Medes of A- 5. 1. H O' I have in the foregoing Chapters ſhewn, how from ſimple Idea, 
tion. taken in by Senſation, the Mind comes to extend itſelf even to In- 
finity ; which however it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſen- 

ſible Perception ; yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made out of ſimple 

Ideas, receivd into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards there put together 

by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat its own Ideas: Tho' I ſay, theſe might 

be Inſtances enough of ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, and ſuf- 

fice to ſhew how the Mind comes by them ; yer I ſhall, for Method's ſake, 

ny ny, give an account of ſome few more, and then proceed to more com- 

ex Ideas. 
F $. 2, To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, skip, and abundance of 
others that might be named, are words which are no ſooner heard, but every 


— 


one who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his Mind diſtinct Ideas, which are = 


all but the different Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe 
of Extenſion : Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of Motion, the Meaſures 
whereof are made of the diſtances of Time and Space put together ; ſo they 
are _— Ideas comprehending Time and Space with Motion. 
$. 3. The like variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate word is a diffe- 
Cow the Senſe of Hearin 

by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſh'd with diſtin& Ideas to alm 
an infinite Number, Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct Cries of Birds and Beaſts, 
are modify'd by diverſity of Notes of different length put together, which make 
that complex Idea calld a Tune, which a Muſician may have in his Mind when 
he hears or makes no Sound at all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds ſo 
put together ſilently in his own Fancy. | 
Modes of C.- Y. 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: Some we take notice of as 


 lowrs, the different Degrees, or, as they are term'd, Shades of the ſame Colour. But 


ſince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of Colours either for Uſe or Delight, 
but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its part in it; as in Painting, Weaving, 
Needle-Works, Cc. thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly be- 
long to mix'd Modes, as being made up of Ideas of divers kinds, viz. Figure 
and Colour ; ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. | 


deas of thoſe Senſes. But they being ſuch as generally we have no names for, 
are 


Chap. 19. Of the Modes of Thinking) 
are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down in writing; and therefore muſt 
be left without Enumeration to the Thoughts and > het bs of my Reader. 


$. 6. In general it may be obſervd, that thoſe fimple Modes which are con- 
fider'd but as different Degrees of the ſame fimple Idea, tho' they are in themſelves 
many of them very diſtinct Ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtinf# Names, nor are 
much taken notice of as diſtinct Ideas, where the difference is but very ſmall 
between them. Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, and given no Names 
to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe when 
they were ſo diſtinguiſh'd, that Knowledge would not be of general or neceſſary 
Uſe, I leave it to the Thoughts of others: it is ſufficient to my purpoſe to 


ſhew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our Minds only by Senſation and Reflec- 


tion ; and that when the Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound 
them, and ſo make new complex Ideas. But tho* White, Red, or Sweet, Cc. 
have not been modify'd or made into complex Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations 
ſo as to be named, and thereby rank'd into Species; yet ſome others of the ſim- 
ple Ideas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, &c. above inſtanc'd in, as 
alſo Power and Thinking, have been thus modify'd to a great variety of com- 
plex Ideas, with Names belonging to them. | 


$. 7. The reaſon whereof, 1 ſuppoſe, has been this, That the great Concern- Why ſome 
ment of Men being with Men one amongft another, the Knowledge of Men and Modes have, 
their Actions, and the ſignifying of them to one another, was moſt neceſſary ; and 5 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely modify'd, and gave thoſe complex ave 


Ideas Names, that they might the more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe things 


they were daily converſant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions ; and 


that the things they were continually to give and receive Information about, might 
be the eaſier and quicker underſtood. That this is ſo, and that Men in framing 
different complex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much govern'd by 
the end of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and expedite way vf con- 


veying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in the Names, which ſe- 


veral Arts have been found out, and apply'd to ſeveral complex Idea: of mo- 
dify'd Actions belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for diſpatch ſake, in their 
Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ideas are not generally fra in 
the Minds of Men, nor converſant about theſe Operations. And thence the 


words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Lan- 
guage, are not underſtood : v. g. Colſhire, Drilling, Filtration, - Cohobation, are 


words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in the Minds 
of any but thoſe few whoſe particular Imployments do at every turn ſuggeſt 
them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names -= are not generally underſtood 
but by Smiths and — who havi med the complex Ideas which theſe 
words ſtand for, and having given Names to them, or received them from o- 
thers upon hearing of theſe Names in communication, readily conceive thoſe 
Ideas in their Minds; as by Cohobation all the ſimple Ideas of Diftilling, and 
the pouring the Liquor diftill'd from any thing, back upon the remaining 
Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee that there are great varieties 
of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, which have no Names; and of 
Modes many more. Which either not having been generally enough obſerv'd, 

or elſe not being of any great uſe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and Con- 
verſe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, and ſo paſs not for 


Species. This we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, when 


we come to ſpeak of Words. | 


1 
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$.1 AJ HEN the Mind turns its View inwards upon 


it the Mind obſerves a great variety of Modifications, and from thence receives 


diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception which actually accompanies, and is annexed 
| — to 


itſelf, and con- Senſation, Ro- 
templates its own Actions, Thinking is the firſt that occurs. In membrane, 
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Of the Modes of Thinking, Book II. 


to any Impreſſion on the Body, made by an external Object, being diſtin from 
all other Modifications of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a diſtin Idea, 
which we call Senſation ; which is, as it were, the actual Entrance of any Idea 
into the Underſtanding by the Senſes. The ſame Idea, when it again recurs 
without the Operation of the like Object on the external Senſory, is Remem- 
brance : If it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, tis Recollection; if it be held there long un- 
der attentive Conſideration, 'tis Contemplation, When Ideas float in our Mind, 
without any Reflection or Regard of the 1 it is that which the 
French call Reverie ; our Language has ſcarce a Name for it. When the Ideas 
that offer themſelves (for, as I have obſerv'd in another place, whilſt we are 
awake, there will always be a Train of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our 
Minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſter'd in the Memory, it is 
Attention, When the Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its 
View on any Idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be call'd off by the 
ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that we call Intention or Study - 
Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe: And Dreaming itſelf, is the 
having of Ideas (whilſt the outward Senſes are ſtop'd, ſo that they receive not 
outward Objects with their uſual Quickneſs) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any 
external Objects, or known Occaſion, nor under any Choice or Conduct of 
the Underſtanding at all. And whether that, which we call Extaſy, be not 
dreaming with the Eyes open, I leave to be examin'd. | 

5. 2. "Theſe are ſome ſew Inſtances of thoſe various Modes of Thinking, which 
the Mind may obſerve in itſelf, and ſo have as diſtin& Ideas of, as it hath of 
White, and Red, a Square or a Circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them all, 
nor to treat at large of this Set of Ideas, which are got from Reflection: That 
would be to make a Volume. It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe to have ſhewn 
here, by ſome few Examples, of what ſort theſe Ideas are, and how the Mind 
comes by them ; eſpecially ſince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at 
large of Reaſoning, Judging, Volition and Knowledge, which are ſome of the moſt - 
conſiderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes of Thinking. 
The warn 9. 3. But perhaps it may not be an unpardonable Digreſſion, nor wholly im- 
Attention of pertinent to our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the different Hate the 
the Mind in Mind in Thinking, which thoſe Inſtances of Attention, Reverie and Dreaming, 
. - Thinking gg, 2 enough ſuggeſt, That there are 1deas, ſome 
or other, always preſent in the Mind of a waking Man, every one's Expe- 
rience convinces him, tho” the Mind imploys itſelf about them with ſeveral 
s of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes itſelf with ſo much Ear- 
neſtneſs on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that it turns their Ideas on all 
ſides, remarks their Relations and Circumſtances, and views every part ſo 
nicely, and with ſuch Intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes 
no notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, which at another 

| ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible Perceptions: At other times it barely ob- 
ſerves the Train of Ideas that ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without directing 
and purſuing any of them ; and at other times it lets them paſs almoſt quite 
|  unregarded, as faint Shadows that make no Impreſſion. 5 
| Henee "tis pro- $. 4. This Difference of Intention, and Remiſſion of the Mind in thinking, 
bable that with a great variety of Degrees between earneſt Study, and very near minding 
Thinking is nothing at all ; every one, I think, has experithented in himſelf. Trace it 2 

2 2 little farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep retir'd as it were from the Senſes, 
2 Jie and out of the reach of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at 
other times produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not for this inftance 
in thoſe who ſleep out whole ray Nights, without hearing the Thunder, or 
| ſeeing the Lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible 
enough to thoſe who are waking: But in this Retirement of the Mind from the 
Senſes, it often retains à yet more looſe and incoherent manner of Thinking, 
which we call Dreaming ; and laſt of all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, 
and puts an end to all Appearances. This, I think, altnoſt every one has ex- 

perience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without difficulty leads him 
thus far. That which I would farther conclude from hence, is, That ſince the 
Mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral. degrees of Thinling, oo 


\ 


Chap. 20. Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 
be ſometimes even in a waking Man ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and 


at laſt, in the dark Retirements of ſound Sleep, 46les the Sight perfectly of all 
Ideas whatſoever : Since, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fact, and con- 
ſtant Experience, I ask whether it be not probable that Thinking is the Action, 
and not the Eſſence of the Soul? Since the Operations of Agents will eaſily admit 
of Intention and Remiſſion, but the Eſſences of things are not conceiv'd capable 


of any ſuch Variation. Bur this by the By. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


C. f. A 


obſcure to that degree, that they are very little remqy d from none atall; and 


MONG S T the ſimple Ideas, which we receive both from Senſation ppujue ang 
and Reflection, Pain and Pleaſure are two. very conſiderable ones. Pain 


For, as in the Body there is Senſation barely in it ſelf, or accompany'd with Ideas. 


Pain or Pleaſure ; ſo the Thought or Perception of the Mind is ſimply ſo, or 
elſe accompany'd alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or Trouble, call it how 


you pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple Ideas, cannot be deſcribd, nor their 


Names defin'd ; the way of knowing them, is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the 
Senſes, only by Experience. For to define them by the Preſence of Good or 
Evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making us reflect on 
what we feel in our ſelves, upon the ſeveral and various Operations of Good 
and Evil upon our Minds, as they are differently apply'd to or conſider d by 
us. | 


$. 2. Things then are Good or Evil, only in reference to Pleaſure or Pain. % ad. 


That we call Good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh Pain in Evil, what. 


us; or elſe to procure or preſerve us the Poſſeſſion of any other Good, or Abſence of any 
Evil. And on the contrary, we name that Evil, which is apt to produce or in- 
creaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any Evil, or de- 
prive us of any Good. By Pleaſure and Pain, Imuſt be underſtood to mean of 
Body or Mind, as they are commonly diftinguiſh'd ; tho' in truth they be only 
different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occaſion'd by Diſorder in the 
Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. 7 

9.3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes them, Good and Evil, are the 
Hinges on which our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on our ſelves, and obſerve 
how theſe, under various Conſiderations, operate in us; what Modifications or 
Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations (if I may ſo call them) they pro- 
duce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the Ideas of our Paſſions. 


Our Paſſions 
mov'd by Good 
and Evil, 


9. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought he has of the Delight, which Love, 


any . preſent or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the Idea we call Love. 

For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he is eating them, or in Spring, 
when there are none, that he loves Grapes, it is no more but that the Taſte of 
Grapes delights him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitution deſtroy the 
Delight of their Taſte, and he then can be ſaid to ov, Grapes no longer. 


$.5: On the conrary, the Thought of the Pain, which any thing preſent Hatred. 


or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it my buſi- 
neſs here to enquire any farther than into the bare Ideas of our Paſſions, as they 
depend on different Modifications of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that 


our Love and Hatred of inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on 
that Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Application any 


way to our Senſes, tho' with their Deſtruction: But Hatred or Love, to Beings 
capable of Happineſs or Miſery, is often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we 
find in ourſelves ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being or Happineſs. 
Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, producing con- 
ſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to note, 
that our Ideas of Love and Hatred are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpect 


of Pleaſure and Pain in general, however caus d in us. a 
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Dire, 
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Sorrocb. 


Hope. 


Fe ar 


DeſPiir. 


Anger. 


Envy. 


all Men have 


Pleaſure and 
Pain what. 


Shame. : 


Ge” 


Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. Book II. 
$. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf upon the Abſence of any thing, 
whoſe preſent Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it, is that we call 
Deſire; which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. 
Where, by the By, it may perhaps be cf ſome uſe to remark, that the chief, if 
not only Spur to human Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatever 
Good 1s propos'd, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain with it, if a 
Man be eaſy and content without it, there is no Deſire of it, nor Endeavour after 
it; there is no more but a bare Velleity, the term us'd to ſignify the loweſt 
degree of Deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo little 
Uneaſineſs in the; Abſence of any thing, that it carries a Man no farther than 
ſome faint Wiſhes for it, without any more effectual or vigorous Uſe of the Means 
to attain it. Defre alſo is ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſſibility 
or Unattainableneſs of the Good propos'd, as far as the Uneaſineſs is cux'd or 
allay'd by that Conſideration. This might carry our Thoughts farther, y\ 
ſea ſonable in this place. _ 5 3 

$. 7. Joy is a delight of the Mind, from the Conſideration of the preſent or 
aſſurd approaching poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſſeſs'd of any 
Good, when we A4 it ſo in our power, that we can uſe it when we pleaſe. 
Thus a Man almoſt ſtarv'd has Foy at the arrival of Relief, even before he has 
the Pleaſure of uſing it: And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his 
Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, 
in 2 poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but to reflect on it, to have that 
Pleaſure. 5 3 oh K 
6. 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the thought of a Good loſt 
which might have been enjoy'd longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 
$. 9. Hope is that Peaſure in the Mind, which every one finds in himſelf, upon 
the thought of a profitable ſuture Enjoyment of a Wnt B24 is apt to delight 
him. | 
$. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the thought of future Evil 
likely to befal us. ; 


$. 11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unattainableneſs of any Good which 


werks difierertly in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing Uneaſineſs or Pain, ſome- 


times Reſt and Indolency, | | 
$. 12. Anger is Unealineſs or Diſcompoſure of the Mind, upon the receipt of 
any Injury, with a preſcnt purpoſe of Revenge. ps 
9. 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, caus'd by the Conſideration of a Good 
' we delire, obtain'd by one we think ſhould not have had it before us. 


What Paſſons H. 14. Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not being caus'd by Pain and Plea- 


« ſure (imply in themſelves, but having in them ſcme mix'd Conſiderations of 
our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in all Men, becauſe thoſe 
other Parts of valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in 
them: but all the reſt terminated purely in Pain and Pleaſure, are, I think, to be 
found in all Men. For we love, defire, rejoice, and hope, only in reſpect of Plea- 
ſure; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in reſpect of Pain ultimately: In fine, all 
theſe Paſſions are mov'd by tings, only as they appear to be the Cauſes of 
Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annex'd to 
them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to the Subject (at leaſt if a ſenſible 

or voluntary Agent) which has produc'd Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves 
is a conſtant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us good; 
becauſe Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us as Pain, and becauſe we are not 
ſo ready to have hope it will do ſo again. But this by the By. + 

$. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be un- 
derſtood (as I have above intimated) to mean not only bodily Pain and Plea- 
ſure, but whatſoever Delight or Uneafineſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from any 
grateful or unacceptable Senſation or Reflection. Es 
$. 16. Tis farther to be conſider'd, that in reference to the Paſſions, the re- 
moval or leſſening of a Pain is conſider'd, and operates as a Pleaſure; and the 


Ioſs or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. 


9. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſons Operations on the 
Body, and cauſe various Changes in it, which, not being always ſenſible, do 
not make a neceſſary part of the Idea of each Paſſion, For Shame, ' which is an 


3 neaſineſs 


Chap 17. f Hauer. 


Uneaſineſs of the Mind upon the Thought of having dons grub whiah i 


indecent, or will leſſen the valu d Eſteem which others have for us, has not al- 


ways bluſhing accompanying 

18. I would not be miſtaken; here, as if I meant this as @ Diſcourſe of the Theſe Infor 
. Paſſions ; they are more than theſe have here named: And thoſe I have 5 4 ſhow 
taken notice of, would each of them require a much larger, and more accu- e Paſton, 
rate Diſcourſe. I have only mention d cheſe hexe as ſo many Iaſtances of Modes 5,, nr {rom 
of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting in our Minds from various Conſiderations of Senſation and 
Good and Evil. I might perhaps have inſtanc d in other Modes of-Pleaſure and Refefion. - 
Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure 

of Eating and Dripking to remove, them; the Pain of tender Eyes, and the 
Pleaſure of Muſick ; Pain from captious uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Plea- 
ſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, or of well- directed Study in the 
Search and Diſcovery. of Truth; But the Paſſions being of much more Con- 


cernment to l rather made choice to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the 
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Ideas we have of them are deriv'd from Senſation and Reflection. 
CHAP. XXI 


O Power. 


6.1 14 E Mind being every day inform'd, by the Senſes, of the Alteration This Idea be 
of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves in things without, and taking no- 8%. 

tice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt 
which was not before; reſlecting alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and ob- 
ſerving a conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſion of out- 
ward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the Determinatton of its own 
Choice; and concluding from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerv d to have been, 
that the like Changes will for the future be made in the ſame things by like A- 
gents, and by the like Ways ; conſiders in one thing th: Poſſibility of having any 
of its ſimple Ideas chang d, and in another the Poſſibility of making that 
Change; and ſo comes by that Idea which we call Power. Thus we ſay, Fire 
has a Power to melt Gold, i. e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible Parts, 
and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a Power to be 
melted : That the Sun has a Power to blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to be 
blanch'd by the Sun, whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made 

to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like Caſes, the Power we conſider is 
in reference to the Change of perceivable Ideas: For we cannot obſerve any 
alteration to be made in, or operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable 
Change of its ſenſible Ideas: nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by 
conceiving a Change of ſome of its Ideas. . | Auel 
8. 2. Power, thus conſider'd, is two-fold, vis, as able to make, or able to Power afive 
receive any Change: The one may be calłd Active, and the other Paſſive Power. n 
Whether Matter be not wholly deſtitute of Active Power, as its Author GO 
is truly above all paſſive Power; and whether the intermediate State of created 
Spirits be not that alone which is capable of both active and paſſive Power, may 
be worth conſideration. I ſhall not now enter into that Enquiry ; my preſent 
Buſineſs being not to ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by 
the Idea of it. But ſince active Powers make ſo great a part of our complex 5 


lleas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſer hereafter) and I mention them as 


ſuch according to common Apprehenfion ; yet they being not perhaps ſo truly 
actiue Powers, as our haſty I houghts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 

amiſs, by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the conſideration of G O D 
and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of ative Powers. | Rs 

$. 3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of Relation, (a Relation to Action Power in. 
or Change) as indeed which of our Ideas, of what kind ſoever, when atten- _ "ou. 
uvely conſider d, does not? For. our Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Num- 
ber, do they not all contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? Figure and 
Motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſibly : And ſenſible Qua- 
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bries, as Colours and Smells, Oc. what are they but the Powers of different 
Bodies, in relation to our Perception? Ofc.” And if confider'd in the things 
themſelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of 
the Parts? All which include ' fome kind of Relation in them. Our Idea there- 
fore of Power, I think, may well have a place ' amongſt other ſimple Ideas, 
and de conſider'd as one of them, being one of thoſe that make a principal In- 
| — in our complex Ideas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion 

. -., KO ©oRLer ve, 5 9 | "© » IT ob 
The cleareſil- F. 4. We are abundantly furniſh'd with the Idea of paſſive Power by almoſt all 


dea of att/ve ſorts of ſenſible things. In moſt of them we cannot avoid obſerving their ſen- 


hr SH ſible Qualities; nay, their very Subſtances to be in a continual Flux: And 


therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable {till to the ſame Change. Nor 
have we of -aftive Power (which is the more proper Signification of the word 
Power) fewer In ſtances; fince whatever Change is obſerv'd, the Mind muſt 
collect a Power ſomewhere able to make that Change, as well as a Poſſibility in 
the thing it ſelf to receive it. But yet, if we will conſider it attentively, Bo- 
dies, by our Senſes, do not afford us ſo clear and diſtinct an Idea of aitive Power, 
as we have from Rellection on the Operations of our Minds. For all Power 
relating to Action, and there being but two ſorts of Action, whereof we have 
any 1dea, viz, Thinking and Motion; let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt 


Ideas of the Powers, which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body af- 


fords us no Idea at all, it is only from Reflection that we have that. 2. Nei- 
ther have we from Body any 1dea of the beginning of Motion. A Body at reſt 


- affords us no Idea of any 'aFive- Power to move; and when it is ſer in Motion 


it ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in it. For when the 
| Ball obeys the Stroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not any Action of the Ball, but 
bare Paſſion : Alto when by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in motion that lay in its 
way, it only communicates the Motion it had receiv'd from another, and loſes 
in it felf ſo much as the other receiv'd ; which gives us but a very obſcure * Idea 
of an active Power of moving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, 
but not produce any Motion. For it is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, which 
reaches not the Production of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion. 
For ſo is Motion, in a Body impell'd by another: The Continuation of the Al- 
teration made in it from Reſt to Motion, being little more an Action, than the 
Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame Blow, is an Action. 
The Idea of the beginning of Motion we have only from Reſſection on what 
paſſes in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, that barely by willing it, 
barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of our Bodies, which 
were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have from the Obſervation of 
the Operation of Bodies by our Senſes but a very imperfect obſcure Idea of ac- 
tive Power, ſince they afford us not any Idea in themſelves of the Power to begin 
any Action, either Motion or Thought. Bur if, from the Impulſe Bodies are 
obterv'd to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power, 
it ſerves as well to my * Senſation being one of thoſe Ways whereby the 
Mind comes by its Ideas : Only I thought it worth while to conſider here by the 
way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of active Power clearer from Re- 
flection on its own Operations, than it doth from any external Senſation. 
* and Un- F. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, That we find in our ſelves a Power to begin 
ſerſtunding. or forbear, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, and Motions of our 
two Powers. Bodies, barely by a Thought or Preference of the Mind ordering, or, as it 
| were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular Action. 


This Power which the Mind has thus to order the conſideration of any Idea, or 


the ſorbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the Motion of any part of the Body 


to its Reſt, and vice verſa in any particular Inſtance, is that which we call the 


Will. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by directing any particular Action, 
or its forbearance, is that which we call Volition or Willing. The Forbearance 
of that Action, . conſequent to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is call'd 
Voluntary: And whatſoever Action is perform'd without ſuch a Thought of the 
Mind, is call'd Iavoluntary. The Power of Perception is that which we call the 
Uuderſtanding. Perception, which we make the Act of the Underſtanding, is 


of three ſorts :. 1. The Perception of Lieas in our Mind, 2. The Perception 
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latter only that Uſe allows us to ſay we und 


Thoughts more by the Evidence of Things, than the Sound of Words, 


to think, or not to think ; to move, or not to move, according to the Prefes 


a Man falling into the Water (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 


| ogp - 
the - Signification of Signs. 3. The. Perception of the Connexion or Repug . 
mY — or Diſagreament, that there is between any of our Ideas. vo 
theſp are attributed to the — or e Power, tho! it be tha two 
exaag. 81 
6.6. Theſe Powers , of the Mind, vis, of Perceiviug, and of Proferring, are Faculties 
uſually call'd by another Name : And the perry 0-4 of ſpeaking is, That the 
Underflanding and Will are two Faculties of the Mind ; a Word proper enough _. 
if it be us d as all Words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any Conffaſion in Mens 
Thoughts, by being ſuppes d (as Lſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſame real ö 
Beings in the Soul that perform d thoſe Actions of Underſtapding and Volition. 
Fer when we ſay the Will is the cpmanding and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; 
that it is, or is not free ; that it determines the inferior Faculties ; that it fol- 
lows the Dictates of the Uuderſtandiug, c. tho' theſe, and the like Expreſſi- 
s, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own {deas, and conduct their 


be underſtood in à clear and diſtinct Senſe: Let I ſuſpect, I ſay; that chis xray 
of ſpeaking of Faculties, has mifled many into a gonfus d Notion of ſo many di- 
ſtinct Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and Authorities, and 
did command, obey, and perform ſeveral Actions, as fb many diſtinct Beings ; 
which has been no ſmall occaſion. of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Uncertainty 
in Queſtions relating to them. A 361 0 r 
$. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a Houer to begin or forbear, con- Abends the 1- 
tinue or put an end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. . From the Conſideration of deas of Ler- 
the Extent of this Power of the Mind over the Actions of the Man which eve- and Neceſ- 
ry one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſity. - © 2.7 Yue 
$. 8. All the Actions that we have any Idea of, reducing themſelves, as has Liberty what, 
been ſaid, to theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion; ſo far as a Man has a Power 


renge or Direction of his own Mind, ſo far is a Man free. Wherever any Per- 
formance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's power; wherever doing or 
not doing, will not equally follow upon the Preference of his Mind directing 
it, there he is not free, tho perhaps the Action may be voluntary. So that the 
Idea of Liberty is the Idea of à Power in any Agent to do or forbear any parti 
cular Action, according to the Determination or Thought of the Mind, where- 
by either of them is prefer d to the other; where either of them is not in the 
power of the Agent to be produc'd by him according to his Volition, there he is 
not at Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſſity. So that Liberty cannot be where 
there is no Thought, no Volition, no Will; but there may be Thought, there 
may be Will, there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Conſi- 
deration of an obvious Inſtance or tWo, may make this clear. 07 
$. 9. A Tennis-ball, whether in Motion by the Stroke of a Racket, or lying S»ppoſes the 
ſtill at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we enquire into the Vea. 
reaſon, we ſhall find it is becauſe we conceive not a Tennis-ball to think, and ding and Will. 
conſequently not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, or 
vice verſa ; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free Agent; but all its borh 
Motion and Reſt, come under our Idea of Neceſſary, and are ſo call'd. Likewiſe 


berty, is not a free Agent. For tho” he has Volition, tho' he prefers his not fal- 

ling to falling; yet the Forbearance of that Motion not being in his power, 

the Stop or Ceflation of that Motion follows not upon his Volition ; and there- 

fore therein he is not Free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by a con- | 
rulſive Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his power, by Volition or the — 


Direction of his Mind, to ſtop, or forbear, no 2 thinks he has in this Li- 


berty ; every one pities him, as acting by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. | 
6 10. 3 ſuppoſe a Man be carry'd, whilſt {aft aſleep, into a Room, 2+ as 
where is a Perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with ; and be there lock'd faſt in, is 
beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo de- 


| firable Company, which he ſtays N in, 7. e. prefers his ſtay to going a- 


way: 1 ask, Is not this ſtay voluntary ? I think no body will doubt it; and yet 
being lock'd. faſt in, tis evident he is not at liberty not to ſtay, he has not 
Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an Idea belong ing to Volition, or 
Vor- I. O 2 preferring ; 
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preferring; but to the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearitig to do, 


according as the Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as 


far as that Power, and no farther. For wherever Reftraint comes to check 
that Power, or Compulſion takes away that Indifferency-of Ability on either 


| fide to act, or to forbear acting; there Liberty, and our Notion of it, pre- 


Voluntary op- 


d to Invo- 


luntary, not to 
4 


ſently ceaſes. | | on 4+ i 
$. 11, We have Inſtances enough, and often more than enough. in our own 

Bodies. A Man's Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, ' which tis not in his 

ower by any Thought or Volition to ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe 
Motions, where Reſi depends not on his Enoier, nor would follow the Deter- 
mination of his Mind, if it ſhould prefer it, he is not a free Agent Convulſive 
Motions agitate his Legs, ſo that, tho“ he wils it ever fo much, he cannot 
any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that odd Diſea ſe callꝰd Chorea 
Santi i Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: He is not at liberty in this Action, 
but under as much neceſſity of movin”, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis- ball 
ſtruck with a Racket. On the other ſide, a Palſy or the Stocks linder his Leg 
from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if it would thereby transfer his 


Body to another Place. In all theſe there is want of Freedom ; tho* the ſitting 


ſtill even of a, Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly voluntary. 
Voluntary then is not oppos'd to Neceſſary, but to Involuntary. For a Man may pre- 


fer what he can do, to what he cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or 


Change, tho Neceſſity has made it in itſelf unalterable. ' 


$. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo it is in the Thoughts of our 
Minds: where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 
cording to the Preference of the Mind, there we are at liberty. A waking Man 
being under the neceſſity of having ſome Ideas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at 
liberty to think, or not to think; no more than he is at /iberty, whether. his Body 
ſhall touch any other or no: But whether he will remove his Contemplation from 
one Idea to another, is many times in his Choice; and then he is in reſpect of 


his Ideas as much at liberty, as he. is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on: he can at 


leaſure remove himſelf from one to another. But yet ſome Ideas to the Mind, 
like {ome Motions to the. Body, are ſuch as in certain Circumftances it cannot 


avoid, nor obtain their Abſence by the utmoſt Effort ir can uſe. A Man on 


the Rack is not at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelf with 


Liberty be- 
longs not to 
the Will, 


other Contemplations : And ſometimes a boiſterous Paſſion hurries our Thoughts 
as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving us the Liberty of thinking on 
other things, which we would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains 
the Power to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear, any of theſe Motions of the 
Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks fit to prefer either 
to the other, we then conſider the Man as a free Agent again. | 
8. 13, Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, or the Power to act or for- 


bear, according to the Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This 
in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Beginning or Continuation of any 


Action is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, is call'd Compulfion; when the 
hindering or ſtopping any Action is contrary to his Volition, it is call'd Re- 
ſtraint. Agents that have no Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing 


. 


neceſſary Agents. — | | 2 
$. 14. If this be ſo, (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be conſider'd, whether it 


may not help to put an end to that long-agitated, and I think unreaſonable, be- 


cauſe unintelligible Queſtion, viz. Hhether Man's Will be free, or no? For if [ 


miſtake not, it follows from what I have ſaid, that the Queſtion itſelf is alto- 


gether improper; and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's Vill be free, as 


.to ask whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Vertue ſquare ; Liberty being as little 


applicable to the Mill, as Swiftneſs of Motion is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Ver- 
tue. Every one would laugh at the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of 


' theſe ; becauſe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong not to 


Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Vertue: And when any one well con- 
ſiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a Power, 
belongs only to Agents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the Vill, 
which is alſo but a Power. | $4 21 ie eee an 
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5 15 Such is the * of explaining gi ig clear Notions of inter- Veli. 
nal Actions 74 that I muſt here warn my Reader that Ordering, Dirett. 
ing, Chufing, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, will not diſtinctiy enough 
expreſs Volition, unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he willi. . 
For example,  Preferring,, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the Act of Voliti- 
on, does it not rar” For tho' a Man would prefer flying to walking, yet 
who can ſay he ever will it? Volition, tis plain, is an Act of the Mind know: 
ingly exerting that Dominion it takes it ſelf to have over any part of the Man, 
by employing it in, or with- holding it from any particular Action. And what 
is the Will, but the Faculty to do this ?, And is chat Faculty any thing more in 
effect than a Power, the Power of the Mind to determine its Thougnt, to the 
producing, continuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it depends on us ? For 
can it be deny d, that whatever Agent has a power to think on its dwn Actions; 
to pijefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, has that Faculty call d ? 
is nothing but ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other ſide, is the Power © 
a Man has to do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as its doing 
or forbearance has the actual preference in the Mind; which is the ſame thing 
as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. n bana 91g | 
9. 16:\'Tis plain then, that the Nil is nothing but one Power or Ability; Power, belong 
and Freedom another Power or Ability; ſo that to ask, whether the Wil has to Agents. 
Freedom, 1 to ask whether one Power has another Power, one Ability another | 
Ability; a\Queſtion at firſt ſight too groſly abſurd to make a diſpute, or need 
an anſwer. For who is it that ſees not that Powers belong only to Agents, and are 
Attributes only of Subſtances, and not of Pawers themſelves? So that this Way of 
putting the Queſtion, viz. Whether the Mill be free ? is in effect to ask, Whe+ 
ther the Will be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, firice Freedom 
can properly be attributed to nothing elſe. If Freedom can with any, Propriety 
of Speech be apply'd to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in 
a Man to produce, or forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, by Choice 
or Preference; which is that which denominates him free, and is Freedom it 
ſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, whether Freedom were free, he would be 
ſuſpected not to underſtand well what he {aid ; and he would be thought to de- 
ſerve Midasys Ears, who knowing that rich was a Denomination from the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches themſelves were rich. 
$. 17. However the name Faculty, which Men have given to this/Power call'd: 
the Will, and whereby they have been led into a way of talking of the Will as 
acting, may, by an Appropriation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to 
palliate the Abſurdity ; yet the Will in truth ſignifies: nothing but a Power, or 
Ability, to prefer or chuſe And when the Mill, under the name of a Faculty, is 
conſider'd as it is, barely as an Ability to do ſomething, the Abſurdity in ſaying 
it is free, or not free, will eaſily diſcover it ſelf. For if it be reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe and talk of Faculties, as diſtinct Beings that can act, (as we do, when 
we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free) tis fit that we ſhould make a ſpeak- 
ing Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions 
are produc'd, which are but ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make the 
Will and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the, Actions of Chuſing and Per- 
ceiving are produc'd, which are but ſeveral Modes of Thinking : And we may 
as properly ſay, that'ris the ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dance 
as that the Vill chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives ; or, as is uſual, 
that the Mill directs the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding obeys, or obeys 
not the Will: It being altogether as proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power 
of Speaking directs the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or diſ- 
_ obeys the Power of Speaking. u 2 A 5 e ee 
9. 18, This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevail'd, and, as Ives, pro- 
duced great Confuſion. For theſe being all different Powers in the Mind, or in 
the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, he exerts them as he thinks fit: but the Power 
to do one Action, is not operated on by. the Power of doing another Action. 
For the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chuſing, nor the 
Power of Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; no more than the Power of 
Dancing operates on the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing on the 
Power of Dancing ; as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive : And 
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por this is it which we ſay, when we thus ſpe 


| theſs it is hot ane Power that operates on another : But it ib the Mind that ope-+ 


Liberty be- 
longs not to 
#be Will. 


9. 19. I gra 


Volition, or / exerciſing 
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ak, That the 19/30. operates ou the 
Underſtanding, or the Underflanding ou the At. s in 
nr, that this or that actual Thought may be the Oecaſion of 
the Power a Man has to chuſe ; or the actual Choice 
of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual thinking on this or that thing: as the actual 


fingiog of ſueh a Tune, may be the Octaſion of dancing fucha Dance, and the 


actual dancing of ſuch a Dance the oceaſion of ſinging ſuch a Tune. But in all 


rates, and exerts theſe Powers; it is the Man that does the Action, It is the 
Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Relations, nor Agents: 
And that which has the Power, or not the Power to operate, irthat alone which is or is 
nat free, and not the Power it ſelf. For Freedom, or nat Freedom, can belong 
to nothing, but what has or has not a Power to act. 
6. 20. The attributing to Faculties that which belong' d not to them, has 
given occaſion to this Way of talking: But the 1 Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the Mind, with the name of Fuchitios, a Notion of their operating, has, 


1 ſuppaſe, as little advanc'd our Knowledge in that part of our ſelves, as the 


great uſe and mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in the Operations of 


the Body, has help'd us in the Knowledge of Phyſick. Not that I deny their 


* 


are Faculties, both in the Body and Mind 1 They both of them have their Powers 
of Qperating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For nothing 
tan operate, that is not able to operate; and that is not able to operate, that 
has no Power to operate. Nor do I deny, that thoſe Words, and the like, are to 
have their place in the common Uſe of Languages, that have made them current. 
It looks like too much Aſſectation wholly to lay them by: And Philoſophy it 
ſelf, ibo it likes not a gaudy Drefs, yet when it appears in publick muſt have 
fo much Complacency, as to be dlothed in the ordinary Faſhion and Langua 
of the Country, ſo * it can conſift with Truth eg But t 
fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of and repreſented as fo many 
diſtinct Agents. For it being ask'd, what it was that digeſted the Meat in our 
Stomachs ? It ,was a ready — very ſatis factory Anſwer, to ſay, that it was the 
digeſtive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come out of the Bedy ? the 
expulfive Faculty, What moved > the motive Faculty, And fo in the Mind, the 
intellettual Kacuhy, or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elefFive Faculty, 
or the Will, willed or commanded. Which is in ſhort to fay, Thar the Ability 
to digeſt, digeſted ; and the Ability to move, moved; and the Ability to un- 
derſtand, underſtood. For Faculty, Ability, and Power, I think, are but diffe- 
rent, names of the ſame things : which ways of ſpeaking, when put into more 
2 words, will 1 think amount to thus much ; that Digeſtion is per- 
4 by ſomething that is able to digeſt, Motion by ſomething able to move, 
and Un rſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would 


be very ſtrange if it ſhould be otherwiſe, as ſtrange as it would be, for a Man 


But to the 4 
gent or Man. 


to be free without being able to be free. 


9. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I think the Queſtion is 
not proper, whether the Will be free, but whether a Man be free. Thus, I think, 
1. That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice of his Mind, pre- 


ferring the Exiſtence of any Action to t he Non-exiſtence of that Action, and 


. far is a Man free. For how can we think 


vice verſa make it to exiſt, or not exiſt, ſo far he is free, For if I can by a 


Thought directing the Motion of my Finger, make it move when it was at reft, 
or vice verſa ; tis evident, that in reſpect of that I am free: and if Tcan, by 
a like Thought of my Mind, preferring one to the other, produce either Words 
or Silence, I am at liberty to Peak. or hold my peace; and as far as this Power 

reaches, of, atting, or not acting, by the Determinatioꝶ of his own Thought preferring either, 
e freer, than to have the pow- 
er to do what he will? And fo far as any one ean, by preferring any Action 
to its not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or Reſt, ſo far 
can he do what he will. Foy ſuch a preferring of Action to its abſence, is the willing 
of it; aud we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any Being freer, than to be able 


| to do what he wils, So that in reſpeéf of Actions within the reach of ſuch 


a Power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as tis poſlible for Freedom to make 


him, | 
7 9. 22; 


% 
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$. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind f Min, willing to ſhift off from himſelf, as Ii red of 
far as he can, all Thoughts of Guilt, tho it be by putting himſelf into a worſe 1% © 

ſtate than that of fatal Neceſſit 4 is ot content with this: Freedom, unleſs {... 
it reaches farther than this, will got . the turn; And it paſſes for a good 
Plea, that a Man is not free at all, af he be not as free to will, as he is to act 
what he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there yet therefore is rais'd this 
farther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to will ? which I think is what is meant, 
when it is diſputed whether the Will be free. And as to that I imagine, 
5. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition, being an Action, and Freedom conſiſting 
in a Power of acting or not acting, a Man in reſpect of willing, or the Act of Vo- 
lition, when any Aftion in his power is once propos d to his Thoughts, as preſently to 
be done, cannot be free, The reaſon whereof is very manifeſt ; For it being un- 
avoidavle that the Action depending on his Vll ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt ; and 
ns Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, following perfectly the Determination and Pre- 
ference of his Will, he cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of 
that Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he wil the one, or the other, i. e. pre- 
fer the one to the other; ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow; and that 
which does follow, follows by the Choice and Determination of his Mind, 
that is, by his willing it: for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in 
reſpect of the Act of Willing, a Man in ſuch a caſe is not free : Liberty conſiſting 
in a Power to act, or not to act; which, in regard of Volition, a Man, upon 
ſuch a propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to prefer the doing or 
forbearance of an Action in a Man's power, which is once ſo propos'd to his 
Thoughts ; a Man muſt neceſſarily vil the one or the other of them, upon 
which Preference or Volition, the Action or its Forbearance certainly follows, 
and is truly voluntary. But the Act of Volition, or preferring one of the 
two, being that which he cannot avoid, a Man in reſpe& of that Act of Milling, 
is under a neceſſity, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs Neceſſity and Freedom can 
conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. : 
9. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent Action, a. Man. 
is not at liberty to will or not to will, becauſe he can forbear willing : Liberty con- 
ſifting in a Power to act or to forbear acting, and in that only. Fora Man that 
fits ſtill, - is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it. But if a 
Man fitting ſtill has not a Power to remove himſelf, he is not at liberty; ſo 
lkewiſe- { Man falling down a Precipice, tho'in motion, is not at liberty, be- 
cauſe he cannot ſtop that motion if he would. This being ſo, tis plain that a 
Man that is walking, to whom it is propos'd to give off walking, is not at li- 
berty whether he will determine himſelf to walk, or give off walking, or no : 
He muſt neceſſarily prefer one, or t'other of them, walking or not walking; 
and fo it is in regard of all other Actions in our power ſo propos'd, which are 
the far greater number. For conſidering the vaſt number of voluntary Actions 
that ſucceed one another every moment that we are awake in the courſe of our 
Lives, there are but few of them that are thought on or propos'd to the Mill, 
till the time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Actions, as I have ſhewn, the 
Mind in reſpeCt of willing has not a power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts 
Liberty. The Mind in that caſe has not a power to forbear willing; it cannot 
avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let the Conſideration be as ſhorr, . 
the Thought as quick as it will, it either leaves the Man in the ſtate he was be- 
fore thinking, or changes it; continues the Action, or puts an end ro it. 
Whereby it ts manifeſt, that it orders and directs one, in preſereuce to or with _ 
neglect of the other, and thereby either the continuation or change becomes 
unavoidably voluntary. eee Rar | Sg of 
F. 25. Since then it is plain, that in moſt caſes a Man is not at liberty, whe- The Will de- 
ther he will or no; the next thing demanded, is, Whether a Man be at liberty termin'd by 
to will whichof the tuo he pleaſes, Motion or Reſt ? This Queſtion carries the Ab- Jmetbing 
ſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be con- bn i. 
vinc d that Liberty concerns not the Will. For to ask, whetijer a Man be at 
liberty to will either Motion or Reſt, Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes ; is 
to ask, whether a Man can will what he wills, or be pleas d with what he is pleas'd 
with. A Queſtion which, I think, needs no Anſwer ; and they who can make 
g | „ l . ; A 


a Queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, 
and another to determine that; and ſo on in inſinitum. 

6. 26, To avoid theſe and the lixe Abſurdities, nothing can be of greater uſe, 
than to eftabliſh' in our Minds determin'd Ideas of the things under conſidera- 
tion. If the Tdeas of Liberty and Volition were well fixd in our Underſtand- 
ings, and carry'd 1 5 with us in our Minds, as they ought, thro' all the Que- 
ſtions that are rais'd about them; I ſuppoſe a great part of the Difficulties that 
perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle their Underftandings, would be much 
eaſier reſoly'd ; and we ſhould perceive where the confus'd Signification of 
Terms, or where the nature of the thing caus d the Obſcurity. 
Prredom. 9. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be rememb d, That Freedom conſiſts in the 

HP of the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Action upon our Volition of it; 

and not in the Dependence of any Attion, of its contrary, on our preference. A Man 
ſtanding on a Cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, 
not becauſe he has a power to do the contrary Action, which is to leap twenty 
Yards upwards, for that he cannot do; but he is therefore free, becauſe he has 
a power to leap or not to leap. But if a greater Force than his either holds 
him faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free in that caſe ; becauſe the 
doing or forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in his power. He 
that is a cloſe Priſoner in a Room twenty foot ſquare, being at the North-ſide 
of his Chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, becauſe he can 
walk or not walk it; but is not, at the ſame time, at liberty to do the con- 
trary, i. e. to walk twenty foot Northward, - _ 1 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, vix. in our being able to act or not to act, ac- 
| cording as we ſhall chuſe or wit. 1751 
l tion what, g. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Volition or Willing, is an Act of the 

Mind directing its Thought to the Production of any Action, and thereby ex- 

erting its Power to produce it. To avoid multiplying of words, I would crave 

leave here, under the word Action, ro comprehend the forbearance too of any 

Action propos'd ; fitting ith or holding ones peace, when walking or ſpeaking - 

are propos d, tho mere Forbearances, requiring as much the Determination of 

the Mill, and being often as weighty in their Conſequences as the contrary 

Actions, may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But this 

| I ſay, thar I may not be miſtaken, if for brevity ſake I ſpeak thus. | 

Whot deter. F. 29. Thirdly, The Will being nothing but a Power in the Mind to direct 

mines the Will. the operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they depend on 

fuch Direction: To the Queſtion, What is it determines the Will ? the true 
and proper Anfwer is, The Mind. For that which determines the general 
Power of directing to this or that particular Direction, is nothing but the 
Agent itſelf exerciſing the Power it has that particular way. If this Anſwer 
ſatisſſes not, tis plain the meaning of the Queſtion, Nhat determines the Will? 
is this, What moves the Mind, in every particular Inſtance, to determine its 
general Power of directing to this or that particular Motion or Reſt? And 
to this I anſwer, The Motive for continuing in the ſame State or Action, is only 
the preſent Satisfaction in it; the Motive to change, is always ſome Uzeafineſs : 
nothing ſetting us upon the change of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome 
Uneafnefs, This is the great Motive that works on the Mind to put it upon 
Action, which for ſhortneſs ſake we will call determining of the Mill; which I 
ſhall more ar large explain, © OP 1 e eee 
1.11 and be- . 30. But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that tho I have 
ſire muſt not above endeavour'd to expreſs the Act of Volition by Chufing, Preferring, and the 
be conſoundeds \fke terms, that deri) Deſire as well as Volition, for want of other words to 
mark that Act of the Mind, whoſe proper Name is Millimg or Volition; yet it 

being a very ſimple Act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, will better 
tind it by refteCting on his own Mind, and obferving what it does when it 
wills, than by any variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever. This Caution of 
being careful not to be miſled by Expreſſions that do not enough keep up the 
difference between the Mill and ſeveral Acts of the Mind that are quite diſtinct 
from it, I think the more neceſſary; becauſe I find the Will often confounded 
with ſeveral of the Affections, eſpecially Defire, and one put for the other; and 
that by Men Who would not willingly be thought not to have had very diſtinct 
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Notions. of things, and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, 1 | 
imagine, has been no ſmall occaſion of Obſcuxity and Miſtake in this matter; 
and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. For he that ſhall turn his 
Thoughts inwards upon what paſſes in his Mind when he wills, ſhall ſee that 
the Wit or Power of Volition is converſant about nothing, but that particular 
Determination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought the Mind endeavours 
to give Riſe, Continuation, or Stop to any Action which it takes to be in its 
power. This well conſider d, plainly ſhews that the Will is perfectly diſtin- 
iſh'd from Defire ; which in the very ſame Action may have a quite contrary 
'endency from that which our Wil ſets us upon. A Man whom I cannot deny, 
may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame time I am ' 
ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not prevail on him. In this caſe, tis plain the F/ill 
and Defoe run counter. I will the Action that tends one way, whilſt my Deſire 
tends another, and that the direct contrary. A Man TYP a violent Fit of 
the Gout in his Limbs finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or ant of Appetite in 
his Stomach remov'd, deſires to be eaſed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands 
(for wherever there is Pain, there is a Deſire to be rid of it) tho'yer, whilſt he . 
apprehends that the removal of the Pain may tranſlate the noxious Humour to 
a more vital part, his Will is never determin'd to any one Action that may 
ſerve to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, that Defiring and Willing are 
two diſtinct Acts of the Mind; and conſequently that the Mill, which is but 
the Power of Volition, is much more diſtin& from Defre, | 1 
$. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, H/hat is it that determines the Will in Uneaſineſs de- 
regard to our Actions? And that, upon ſecond thoughts, I am apt to imagine termine tb 
is not, as is generally ſuppos'd, the greater Good in view ; but ſome (and for 2 
the moſt part the moſt preſſing) Uneafineſs a Man is at preſent under. This is 
that which ſucceſſively determines the Mil, and ſets us upon thoſe Actions we 
perform. This Uneafineſs we may call, as it is, Defire ; which is an Uneafineſs 
of the Mind for want of ſome abſent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what 
ſort- ſoever, and Diſquiet of the Mind, is Uneaſineſs : And with this is always 
join'd Deſire, equal to the Pain or Uneafineſs felt, and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from 
it. For Deſire being nothing but an Uneaſineſs in the want of an abſent Good, 
in reference to any Pain felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be 
attain'd, we may call it Defire, no body feeling Pain that he wiſhes not to be 
eaſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable from it. Beſides 
this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another of abſent poſitive Good; and 
here alſo the Deſire and Uneaſineſs is equal As much as we defire any abſent 
Good, ſo much arewe in pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, ac- 
. cording to the Greatneſs it has, or is acknowledg'd to have, cauſe Pain equal 
to that Greatneſs ; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to it ſelf : becauſe the Abſence 
of Good is not always a Pain, as the Preſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent 
Good may be look d on, and conſider'd without Defire. But ſo much as there 
is any where of Deſire, ſo much there is of Uneafineſs. £9 | 
5. 32. That Defire is a State of Uneafineſs, every one who reflects on himſelf Dire is Un- 
will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in Defire what the wiſe Man eaſes. 
ſays of Hope, (which is not much different from it) that it being defer d makes 
the Heart fick? and that ftill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the Defire ; 
which ſometimes raiſes the Uneafineſs to that pitch, that it makes People 
out, Give me Children, give me the thiig defir'd, or I die ? Life it ſelf, and all 
its Enjoyments, is a Burden cannot be born under the laſting and unremoy'd 
Preſſure of ſuch an Uneafineſs. 5 | | | 8 
. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis true, work upon the Mind: The Uneaf- | 
but that which immediately determines the Wil, from time to time, to every neſs of Deſire nn 
voluntary Action, is the Uneaſineſs of Defire, fix d on ſome abſent Good; either erm nes - | 
negative, as Indolence to one in Pain, or poſitive, as Enjoyment of Pleaſure. * Will | 
That it is this Uneafineſs that determines ho Will to the ſucceſſive voluntary 
Actions, whereof the greateſt part of our Lives is made up, and by which we 
are conducted thro' different Courſes to different Ends ; I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew, both from Experience and the Reaſon of the thing. = N 
$. 34 When a Man is perfectly content with the State he is in, which is This the 
vous bn. perfectly without any Uneafineſs, 1 Induſtry, what Action, * Spring of 4- 


4. 


| Will is there left, but to continue in it > Of this every Man's Obſervation will 
ſatisfy him. And thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 

and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Will, has put into 
Man the Uneafineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and other natural Deſires, that re. 

turn at their Seaſons, to move and determine their Wills, for the Preſervation 

of themſelves, and the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may 
conclude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to which we 
are carry'd by theſe ſeveral Unenſineſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the 

Will, and ſet us on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural Pains, and 

perhaps in this World little or no Pain at all. I is better to marry than to burn, 

ſays St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that thiefly drives Men into the 
Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little burning felt, puſhes us more power- 

The erent fully, than greater Pleaſures in Ny draw or allure. 

70 33 5. 35. It ſeems fo eſtabliſh'd and ſettled a Maxim by the general Conſent of 
vermines all Mankind, That Good, the greater Good determines the Will, that I do 
not the Will, not at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh'd my Thoughts on this Subject, I 
but Uneaſineſs. took it for granted; and I imagine that by a great many I fhall be thought 
more excuſable, for having then done ſo, than that now I have ventur'd to re- 

cede from ſo receivd an Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter Inquiry, I am forc'd 

to conclude, that Good; the greater Good, tho*' apprehended an acknowledg'd to 

be ſo, dees not determine the Mill, until our Deſire, rais'd proportionably to 

it, makes us wneaſy in the want of it. Convince, a Man ever ſo much, that 
Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; make him ſee and own, that the hand- 

ſome Conveniencies of Life are better than naſty Penury ; yet as long as he is 
content with the latter, and finds no Uneafineſs in it, he moves not: his Will 

never is determin'd to any Action that ſhall bring him out of it. Let a Man be 

ever ſo well perſuaded of the Advantages of Vertue, that it is as neceſſary to a 

Man who has any great Aims in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food 
to Life ; yet till he hungers and thirſts after Righteouſneſs, till he feels an Uneafi- 

neſs in the want of it, his Mill will not be determin'd to any Action in purſuit 

of this confeſs'd greater Good; but any other Uneafineſſes he feels in himſelf, 

ſhall take place, and carry his Mill to other Actions. On the other ſide, let a 
Drunkard ſee that his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes ; Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, 

and the want of all things, even cf his beloved Drink, attends him in the 

Courſe he follows ; yet the Returns of Uneafineſs to miſs his Companions, the 
habitual Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the Tavern, 

tho' he has in his view the Loſs of Health and Plenty, and perhaps of the Joys 

of another Life : the leaſt of which is no inconſiderable Gocd, but ſuch as he 

confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his Palate with a Glaſs of Wine, 
or the idle Chat of a ſoaking Club. "Tis not for want of viewing the greater 
Geod ; for he ſees and acknowledges it, and in the Intervals of his drinking 
Hours, will take Reſcluticns to purſue the greater Gœcd; but when the Unea- 
. fineſs to miſs his accuſtom'd Delight returns, the greater acknowledg'd Good 


loſes its hold, and the preſent Uneafineſs determines the Will to the accuſtom'd _ 


Action; which thereby gets ſtrenger footing to prevail againſt the next occa- 
fion tho he at the ſane time makes ſecret Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do 
ſo no more; this is the laſt time he will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe 
greater Goods. Ard thus he is from time to time in the State of that unhap- 
py. Complainer, Video meliora proboque, deteriora ſequor : Which Sentence, al- 
low'd for true, and made good by conſtant Experience, may this, and poflibly 

no other way, be ealily made intelligible. | | 

Becauſe the $. 36. If we enquire iro the Reaſon of what Experience makes ſo evident 
removal of 2 in Fact, and examine whv tis Uneafineſ» alone operates on the Mill, and deter- 

1 mines it in its Chſice; we ſhall find that we being capable but of one Deter- 

. mination of che l to one Action at once; the preſent Uneaſfineſs that we are 

under does nacurglly determine the Will, in order to that Happineſs which we 
all aim at in all oe Actions; foraſmuch as whilſt we are under any Uneafineſs, 
we cannot apprenend our ſelves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and Uneafi- 
neſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to be inconſiſtent with Happineſs, 
ſpoiling che Reuſh even of thoſe good things which we have; a little Pain 
ſerving to mar! zl: ne Pleaſure we rejoic'd in. And therefore that which 4 
EP | | ns obs courſe 
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* Courſe deter mines the Choice of our M to the next Action, will always be the 
removing of Pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary Step 
towards Happinefs. NN ; LY 
6 37. Another Reaſon why: tis Uneafinefs alone determines the Will, ma 
be this; becauſe that alone is preſent, and tis againſt the nature of things, th 
what is abſent ſhould operate where it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſe 
Good may by Contemplation be brought home to the Mind, and made preſent. 
The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and view as preſent there; but 
nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent Good, able to counter-ballance the Re- 
moval of any Uneaſineſs which we are under, till it raiſes our Deſire ; and the 
Uneaſineſs of that has the Prevalency in determining the Hi. Till then the 
Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like other Ideas, the Object 
of bare unactive Speculation, but operates not on the Mill, nor ſets us on work; 
the Reaſon whereof I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that 
have had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds of the unſpeakable Joys 
of Heaven, which they acknowledge both. poſſible and probable too, who yet 
would be content to take up with their Happineſs here? And ſo the prevailing 
Uneaſineſs of their Deſires, let looſe after the Enjoyments,of this Life, take their 
turns in the determining their Mils; and all that while they take not one ſtep» 


are not one jot mov'd towards the good things of another Life, conſider'd as 
ever fo great. 


V Becauſe Uned- 
at ſneſs alone is 
nt preſent. 


6. 38. Were the Wil determin'd by the Views of Good, as it appears in Con- Becauſe all 
templation greater or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is the State of all ab- who allow the 


ſent Good, and that which in the receiv'd Opinion the Mil is ſuppos d to move J 
to, and. to be mov'd by, I do not ſee how it could ever get looſe from the in 

nite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propos d and conſider d as poſſible. For all 
abſent Good, by which alone, barely propos d and coming in view, the V 
is thought to be determin'd, and ſo to ſet us on Action, being only poſſible, 
but not infallibly certain; 'tis unavoidable that the infinitely greater poſſible 
Good ſhould regularly and conſtantly determine the Vill in all the ſucceſſive Acti- 
ons it directs : and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteddily in our Courſe 
towards Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our Actions to any o- 
ther end. The eternal Condition of a future State intinitely outweighing the 
Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or any qther worldly Pleaſure which we 
ean propoſe to our ſelves, tho' we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to 
be attain'd : For nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the Expectation 
even of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater Gocd in view de- 
termines the Vid, ſo great a Good once propos'd could not but ſeize the Mall, 
and hold it faſt to the Purſuir of this infinitely greateſt Good, without ever 
letting it go again: For the Mill having a Power over, and directing the 


Thoughts as well as other Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Contempla- 
tion of the Mind fix'd to that Good. ö 


ven poſſi ble, 
purſue them 


This would be the State of the Mind, and regular 'Tendency of the Mill in But am great 
all its Determinations, were it determin'd by that which is conſider'd, and in Vneaſmeſs is 
view the greater Good; bur that it is not ſo, is viſible in Experience: The in- e neglefl- 


finitely greateſt confeſs'd Good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive os 
Uneaſineſ of our Deſires purſuing Trifles. But tho' the greateſt allow'd, even 
everlaſting unſpeakable Good, which has ſometimes mov'd and affected the 
Mind, dces not ſtedfaſtly hold the Mill, yet we ſee any very great and prevail- 
ing Uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the Mill, lets it not go: by which we 
may be convinc'd, what it is that determines the Mill. Thus any vehement 
Pain of the Body, the ungovernable Paſſion of a Man violently in Love, or the 
impatient Deſire of Revenge, keeps the Vill ſteddy and intent; and the Hill 
thus determin'd never lets the Underſtanding lay-by the Object, but all the 
Thoughts of the Mind, and Power sof the Body are uninterruptedly imploy'd 
that way, by the Determinations of the Will, influenc'd by that ropping Unea- 
fineſs as long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the Mill or Power 
of ſetting us upon one Action in preference to all other, is determined in us by 


28 And whether this be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in him- 
ſelf. 15 e 
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Of Power. Book II. 
C. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanc'd in the Unea/ineſs of Deſire, as that 
which determines the Wil; becauſe that is the chief and moſt ſenſible, and the 
Will ſeldom orders any Action, nor is there any voluntary Action perform'd, 
without ſome Defire accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the l 
and Defire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are not to look upon the Un-- 
eafineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other Paſſions, as 
wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averſion, Fear, Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have 
each their Uneaſineſs too, and thereby influence the Mill. Theſe Paſſions are 
ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice ſimple and alone, and wholly unmix'd 
with others; tho' uſually in Diſcourſe and Contemplation, that carries the 
Name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the 
Mind: Nay there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be found without De- 
fire join'd with it, I am ſure, wherever there is Uneaſineſs, there is Defire : 
For we conftantly defire Happineſs ; and whatever we feel of Uneaſineſs, ſo 
much 'tis certain we want x Happineſs, even in our own Opinion, let our 
State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the preſent Moment 
not being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoyment be, we look beyond the pre- 
Ent, and Deſire goes with our Foreſight, and that ſtill carries the Mill with 
it. So that even in Joy it ſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon the 
Enjoyment depends, is the Deſire to continue it, and Fear to lofe it: And 
whenever a greater Uneaſineſs than that takes place in the Mind, the Vill pre- 
ſently is by that determin'd to ſome new Action, and the preſent Delight neg- 
lected. | | | 
5. 40. But we being in this World beſet with ſundry Uneafineſſes, diſtracted 
with different Defires, the next Inquiry naturally will be, which of them has 
the Precedency in determining the Vl to the next Action? And to that the 
Anſwer is, That ordinarily which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judg'd 
capable of being then remov'd. For the Mill, being the Power of directing our 
operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome End, cannot at any time be 
mov'd towards what is judg'd at that time unattainable : 'That would be to. 
ſuppoſe an intelligent Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its La- 
bour, for ſo it is to act for what is judg'd not attainable ; and therefore very 
eat Uneafineſſes move not the Mill, when they are judg'd not capable of a 
Care They, in that Caſe, put us not upon Endeavours. But theſe ſet a-part, 
the moſt important and urgent Uneafineſs we at that time feel, is that which 
ordinarily determines. the Mill ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary Actions 
which makes up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Uneaſineſi is the Spur to Ac- 
tion, that is conſtantly felt, and for the moſt part determines the Will in its 
choice of the next Action. For this we muſt carry along with us, that the 
proper and only Object of the Mill is ſome Action of our's, and nothing elſe : 
For we producing nothing by our willing it, but ſome Action in our power, 
"tis there the Mill terminates, and reaches no farther. e 
$. 41. If it be farther askd what 'tis moves Defire ? I anſwer, Happineſs, 
and that alone. Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Extremes, the 
utmcſt Bounds whereof we know not; *tis what Eye hath not ſeen, Ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it enter d into the Heart of Man to conceive. But of ſome De- 
grees of both we have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances of 
Delight and Joy on the one fide, and Torment and Sorrow on the other; 
which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under the names of Pleaſure and 
Pain, there being Pleaſure and Pain of the Mind as well as the Body: With him 


is fulneſs of Joy, and Pleaſure for evermore. Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of 


H. 
«chat. 


the Mind; tho' ſome have their riſe in the Mind from Thought, others in the 
Body from certain Modifications of Motion. „ 

9. 42. Happinſs then in its full Extent is the utmoſt Pleaſure we are capa- 
ble of, and Miſery the utmoſt Pain : And the loweſt Degree of what can be 
call' d Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, and ſo much preſent Pleaſure 


as without which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain 


| we call Evil, for no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and 


are produc'd in us by the Operation of certain Objects, either on our Minds or 
our Bodies, and in different Degrees: Therefore what has an aptneſs to pro- 
duce Pleaſure in us, is that we call Good ; and what is apt to produce Pain in us 
Pain 


= 


Chap. 21. n 

pain in us, wherein conſiſts our Happineſs and Miſery. Farther, tho' what is 
apt to produce any De ee of Pleaſure, be in it ſelf Good ; and what is apt to 
produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil : yet it often happens, that we do not 
call it ſo, when it comes in competition with a greater of its ſort; becauſe 
when they come in competition, the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have 


juſtly a Preference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good and 
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Evil, we ſhall find it lies much in compariſon : For the cauſe of every leſs De- 


ee of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of Pleaſure, has the nature of 
Good, and vice verſa. 


$. 43. Tho' this be that which is call'd Good and Evil; and all Good be the What Good is 
Object of Defire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen, and confeſs d to «fr d, what 


C 10 does not neceſſarily move every particular Man's Deſire, but only that 
art, or ſo much of it as is conſider d and taken to make a neceſſary part of 


his Happineſs. All other Good, however great in reality or appearance, ex- 


cites not a Man's Deſires, who looks not on it to make a part of that Happi- 
neſs, wherewith he, in his, preſent Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, 
under this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſi es what makes any part 
of it : other things, acknowledg'd to be Good, he can look upon without De- 
fre, paſs by, and be content without. There is no body, I think, ſo ſenſeleſs, 
as to deny, that there is Pleaſure in Knowledge: And for the Pleaſures of Senſe, 
they have too many Followers to let it be queſtion'd, whether Men are taken 
with them or no. Now let one Man place his Satisfaction in ſenſual Pleaſures, 
ancther in the delight of Knowledge: Tho each of them cannot but confeſs, 
there is great Pleaſure in what the other purſues; yet neither of them making 

the other's Delight a part of his Happineſs, their Deſires are not moy'd, but 

each is ſatisfy'd without what the other enjoys, and ſo his Will is not deter- 

mind to the purſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and 

Thirſt makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe Will was never determin'd to any purſuit 

of good Chear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleaſant Taſte he has 

found in them, is, by the Uneafineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, T deter- 

min'd to Eating and Drinking, tho' poſſibly with . indifferency, what 

| wholeſome Food comes in his way. And on the other fide, the Epicure buckles 

to Study, when Shame, or the deſire to recommend himſelf to his Miſtreſs, 
ſhall make him uneaſy in the want of any ſort of Knowledge. Thus how much 
| ſoever Men are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of Happineſs, yet they may 

hare a clear view of Good, great and confeſs'd Good, without being concern'd 

forit, or mov'd by it, if they think they can make up their Happineſs without 

it. Tho as to Pain, that they are always concern'd for; they can feel no 

Uneaſineſs without being mov'd. And therefore being uneaſy in the want of 

whateveris judg'd neceſſary to their Happineſs, as,{oon as any Good appears to 

make a part of their proportion of Happineſs, they begin to deſire it. 


$. 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in himſelf, and others, That the Why the grea- 


greater viſible Good does not always raiſe Mens Defires, in proportion to the % Grd isnet | 
| | always d:ſfird, © 


Greatneſs, it appears, and is paying» to have : tho' every little Trouble 
moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evi- 
dent from the Nature of our Happineſs and Miſery it ſelf. All preſent Pain, 
whatever it be; makes a part of our preſent Miſery : But all abſent Good does 
not at any time make a neceſſary part of our preſent Happineſs, nor the abſence 
of it make a part of our Miſery. If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and in- 
finitely miſerable ; there being infinite degrees of Happineſs, which are not in 
our poſſeſſion. All Uneaſineſs therefore being remov'd; a moderate portion of 
Good ſerves at preſent to content Ven; and ſome few degrees of Pleaſure in 
a ſucceſſion of ordinary Enjcyments make up a Happineſs, wherein they can be 
ſatisfy d. If this were not 1o, there cou'd be no room for thoſe indifferent and 
viſibly trifling Actions, to which our Wills are ſo often determin'd, and where- 
in we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our Lives; which remiſſneſs could by no 
means conſiſt with a” conſtant determination of Vill or Defire to the greateſt 
apparent Good. That this is fo, I think few People need go far from home 
to be convinc'd. And indeed in this Life there are not many whoſe Happineſs 
reaches ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean Pleaſures, 


without any mixture of Uneafineſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay here 


for 
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for ever: tho' they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be a State of 
eternal durable Joys after this Lite, far ſurpaſſing all the Good that is to be found. 
here. Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than the Attainment 
and Continuation of that Pittance of Honour, Riches or Pleaſure, which they 
purſue, and for which they neglect that eternal State: But = in full view of 


this Difference, ſatisfy'd of the Poffibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting 
Happineſs in a future State, and under a clear Conviction, that it is not to be 
had here, whilſt they bound their Happineſs within ſome little Enjoyment, or 
Aim of this Life, and exclude the Joys of Heaven from making any neceſſary 


| fore of it; their Deſires are not moy'd by this greater apparent Good, nor their 


il; determin'd to any Action, or Endeavour for its Attainment. 


In not being F. 45. The ordinary Neceffities of our Lives fill a great part of them with 


deſir'd, it 
moves not the 
VMI. 


the Uneafineſs of Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Weavineſs with Labour, and Sleepi- 
neſs in their conſtant Returns, &c. To which, if beſides accidental Harms, we 
add the fantaſtical Uneafineſs, (as Itch after Hour, Power, or Riches, &c.) 
which acquir'd Habits by Faſhion, Example, and Education, have ſettled in us, 
and a thouſand other irregular Deſires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us; 
we ſhall find, that a very little part of our Life is fo vacant from theſe Uneaſi- 
neſſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of remoter abfent Good. We are 
ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the Sollicitation of our natural or adopted 
Deſires, but a conſtant Succeſſion of Vneaſineſſes ont of that Stock, which natural 
Wants or acquir'd Habits have heaped up, take the Will in their turns: and no 
ſooner is one Action diſpatch'd, which by ſuch a Determination of the Mill we 
are ſer upon, but another Uneaſieſs is ready to ſet us on work. For the remo- 


ving of the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſs'd with, being the getting out 


— 


Due Conſide- 
ration raiſes 


Deſirre 


of Miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be done in order to Happineſs, 
abſent Good, tho' thought on, confeſs'd, and appearing to be good, not making 
any part of this Unhappineſs in its Abſence, is juſtled out to make way fur the 
Removal of thoſe Unzafinzſſes we feel; till due and repeated Contemplation has 
brought it nearer to our Mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and rais'd in us ſome De- 
ſire : which then beginning to make a part of our preſent Uneafineſs, ſtands upon 
fair terms with the reſt, to be latisty ; and fo, according to its Greatneſs and 
Preſſure, comes in its turn to determine the Will. | 3 

$. 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and examining any Good propos d, 
it is in our power to raiſe our Deſires in a due proportion to the value of that 
Good, radar in its turn and place it may come to work upon the Mill, and 
be purſu'd. For Good, tho' appearing, and allow'd ever fo great, yet till it 
has raisd Deſires in our Minds, and thereby made us wneaſy in its want, it 
reaches not our Wills ; we are not within the Sphere of its Activity; our Wills 


being under the Determination only of thoſe Uneaſineſſes, which are preſent to 


us, which (whilſt we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to 
0 the Mill its next Determination: the ballancing, when there is any in the 


ind, being only which Deſire ſhall be next ſatisfy d, which Uneaſineſs frſt re- 


mov'd. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any Uueaſineſe, any Deſire 
remains in our Mind, there is no room for Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the 
Will, or at all to derermine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our 
Endeavours after Happineſs being to get wholly out of the Confines of Miſery, 
and to feel no part of it, the Will can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, till every 
Uneafineſs we feel, be perfectly remov'd : which, in the multitude of Wants and 
Deſires we are beſet with in this imperfe& State, we are not like to be ever 
freed from in this World. | 


The Power e, 9. 47, There being in us a great many Uneafneſſ always ſolliciting, and rea- 


ſuſend the 


dy to determine the Will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the greateſt and 


Praſecution of moſt preſſing ſhould determine the Mill to the next Action; and ſo it does for 


any Deſire, 
makes away 


ton, 


the moſt part, but not always. For the Mind having in moſt caſes, as is eri- . 


for Conſe 7 ,. dent in Experience, a Power to ſuſpend the Execution and Satisfaction of any 


of its Deſires, and ſo all, one after another; is at liberty to conſider the Ob- 
jects of them, examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the 2 Man has; and from the not uſing of it right, comes all 
that Variety of Miſtakes, Errors, and Faults which we run into in the Con- 
duct of our Lives, and our Endeavours after Happineſs ; whilſt we precipitate 
| | ve | .the © 


Ls 


the Determination of our Mili, and engage too ſoon before due Examination. 

To prevent this, we have a Power to ſuſpend the Proſecution of this or that 

Deſire, as every one daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the 

Source of all Liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think im- 
roperly) call'd Free-Will. For during this Suſpenſſon of any Deſire, before the 2 

il be determin' d to Action, and the Action (which follows that Determina- | 

tion) done, we have opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the Good or | 

Evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Examination, we have 

judg'd, we have done our Duty, all that we can or ought to do in purſuit of our 

Happineſs - and tis not a Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature to deſire, will, 

and act according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. 

$.48. This is ſo far from being a Reſtraint or Diminution of Freedom, that Ty be deter- 

it is the very Improvement and Benefit of it; 'tis not an Abridgment, tis the d by our 

End and Uſe of our Liberty : and the farther we are remov'd from ſuch a De- 9" 7* 1 

termination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Slavery. A perfect Indifferency 2 f | | 
in the Mind, not determinable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil that —— 
is thought to attend its Choice, would be ſo far from being an Advantage and n 
Excellency of an intellectual Nature, that it would be as great an Imperfection, 
as the want of Indifferency to act or not to act till determin'd by the Mil, would 
be an Imperfection on the other ſide. A Man is at liberty to lift up his Hand 
to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent in either; and it 
would be an Imperfection in him, if he wanted that Power, if he were depriv'd 

of that Indifferency. But it would be as great an Imperfection if he had the 
ſame Indifferency, whether he would prefer the lifting up his Hand, or its re- 
maining in reſt, when it would ſave his Head or Eyes from a Blow he ſees 
coming : *Tis as much a Perfection, that Defire, or the Power of preferring, ſhould 
be determin'd by Good, as that the Power of acting ſhould be determin'd by the 
Wil; and the certainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the Perfection. 
Nay, were we determin'd by any thing but the laſt Reſult of our own Minds, 
judging of the Good or Evil of any Action, we were not free. The very End 
of our Freedom being, that we may attain the Good we chuſe. And there- 
fore every Man is put under a neceſſity by his . Conſtitution, as an intelligent 
Being, to be roo: el in wilivg by his own Thought and Judgment what is 


. 
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beſt for him to] do: elſe he would be under the Determination of ſome other 
than himſelf, which is want of Liberty. And to deny that a Man's Mill, in e- 
very Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to ſay, that a Man wills and 
} acts for an End that he would not have, at the time that he wills and acts for it. 
For if he prefers it in his preſent Thoughts before any other, *tis plain he then 
thinks better of it, and would have it before any other ; unleſs he can have, 
and not have it; will and not will it at the ſame time; a Contradiction too ma- 
nifeſt to be admitted! _ MET 
9. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who enjoy perfect Hap- The freeft A. 
pineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge that they are more ſteadily determin'd in gents ave ſo 
their Choice of Good than we; and yet we have no reaſon to think they are leſs 4/194. 
happy, or leſs free than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite Crea- 
tures as we are to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could do, 
I think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; the 
Freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determin'd by what is beſt. 
9. 50. But to give a tight view of this miſtaken part of Liberty, let me ask, — conſtant 
Would any one be a Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determin'd by wiſe Confide- 1, 6. 
rations than a wiſe Man? Is it worth the Name of Freedom, to be at liberty to ſuit of Hippie 
play the fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon a Man's ſelf ? If to break looſe neſs, no 4- 
from the Conduct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination and #ridgment ef 
Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, be Liberty, true Liberty. 
Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Free : Bur yet, I think, no body 
would chuſe to be mag for the ſake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. 
The conſtant Deſire of Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon us to act for 
it, no body, I think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, or at leaſt an Abridg- 
ment of Liberty to be complain'd of, God Almighty himſelf is under the ne- 
ceſſity of being happy; and the more any intelligent Being is ſo, the nearer is 
its approach to infinite Perfection and Happineſs. That in this ſtare of Igno- 
Tance 
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bh rance we ſhort · ſighted Creatures might not miſtake true Felicity, we are en- 
dow'd with 1 to ſuſpend any particular Deſire, and keep 2 from deter- 
mining the Mill, and vg ing us in Action. This is ſtanding ſtill, where we 
are not ſufficiently aſſur > the way : Examination, is conſulting a Guide. 'The 
Determination cf the Vill upon enquiry, is following the Direttion of that Guide ; 
And he that has a power to act or not to act, according as ſuch Determination 
directs, is a free Agent; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 
Liberty conſiſts. He that has his Chains knock'd off, and the Priſon-doors ſer 
1 to him, is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt. 
likes; tho ys Preference be determin'd to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, 
or Illneſs of the Weather, or Want of other Lodging. He ceaſes not to be 
free, * the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there abſolutely determines 
his Preference, and makes him ſtay in his Priſon. | 
The Neeefity F. 51. As therefore the higheſt Perfection of intellectnal Nature lies in a 
f purſuing careful and conſtant Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs, ſo the Care of our 
os th; ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foun- 
Foundation of dation of our Liberty, The ſtronger Ties we have to an unalterable Purſuit of 
Liberty, Happineſs in general, which is our greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our De- 
fires, always follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary Determination of 
our Will to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance with our 
Deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing preferable Good, till we 
have duly examin'd, whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our 
real Happineſs : And therefore till we are as much inform'd upon this Enquiry, 
as the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Caſe demands ; we are, b 
the neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true Happineſs as our greateſt G 
oblig d to ſuſpend the Satisfaction of our Deſire in particular Cales. 
The Reaſm ef. $. 52+ This is the Hinge on which turns the Liberty of intellectual Beings, in 
1. their conſtant Endeavours after and ſteddy Proſecution of true Felicity, that 
they can ſuſpend this Proſecution in particular Caſes, till they have look d before 
them, and inform'd themſelves whether that particular thing, which is then 
propos d or deſir d, lie in the way to their main End, and make a real Part of 
that which is their greateſt Good: ſor the Inclination and Tendency of their 
Nature to Happineſs, is an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to 
miſtake or miſs it ; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Deliberation, and 
Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular Actions, which are the means to 
obtain it. Whatever Neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame 
Neceſſity with the ſame Force eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scrutiny of 
each ſucceſſive Deſire, whether the Satisfaction of it does not interfere with our 
true Happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great 
Privilege of finite intellectual Beings ; and I deſire it may be well 3 
whether the great Inlet and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men have, are capable of, 
or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon depends the Turn of their Actions, 
does not lie in this, that they can ſuſpend their Deſires, and ſtop them fiom 
determining their Wil to any Action, till they have duly and fairly examir'd 
the Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing requires. 
This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we have done our Duty, 
and all that is in our power, and indeed all that needs. For ſince the Wil ſup- 
poſes Knowledge to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Mills 
undetermin'd, till we have examin d the Good and Evil of what we deſire. 
What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Conſequences link'd one to ano- 
ther, all depending on the laſt Determination of the judgment; which, wne- 
| | ther it ſhall be upon a haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature 
| Examination, is in our power: Experience ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes we are 
+. Able to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction of any Deſire. 2 3 
| Governmem F. 53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes 
9 2 ;, dur whole Mind, as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous Uneafiaeſ,, as of 
þ provemets Love, Anger, or any other violent Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not 
of Lan the Liberty of Thought, and we are not Matters enough of our own Minds to 
conſider thorowly and examine fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pives 
| our Weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are able to do, and ſees w iat 
2; was and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind and merciful * 
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prefer the griping of an hungry Belly, to thoſe 
others. Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 


the State of human Liberty. 


Chap. 1. Of Power. 


& 


But the Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance with our Deſires, the Mode- 


ration and Reſtraint of our Paſſions, ſo that our Underſtandings may be free to 
examine, and Reaſon unbiaſs d give its Judgment, being that whereon a right 
Direction of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends; tis in this we ſhould em- 

loy our chief Care and Endeavours. In this we ſhould take pains to ſuit the 
Reich of our Minds to the true intrinſick Good or Ill that is in things, and not 
permit an allow d or ſuppos d poſſible great and weighty Good to flip out of 
our Thoughts, without ang; Reliſh, any Deſire of itſelf there, till by a 
due Conſideration of its true Worth, we have form'd Appetites in our Minds 


ſuitable to it, and made ourſelyes uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear of 
loſing it. And how much this is in every one's power, by making Reſolutions 


to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is ealy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one ſay, he cannot goverh his Paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 
carrying him into Action; for what he can do before a Prince, or a Great 
Man, he can do alone, or in the preſence of God, if he will. 
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$. 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to give account, how it comes to How Men 


pals, that tho' all Men deſire Happineſs, yet their Mills carry them ſo contrarily, come to purſue 
and conſequently ſome of them to what is evil, And to this I ſay, that the va- {ferent Cour- 


rious and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, do not argue that they? 


do not all purſue Good; but that the ſame thing is not good to every Man 
alike, This Variety of Purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his Hap- 
pineſs in the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all the Concerns 
of Man terminated in this Life, why one follow'd Study and Knowledge, and 


another Hawking and Hunting; why: one choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and 
another Sobriety and Riches; would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not 


aim at his own Happineſs, but becauſe their Happineſs was placed in different 
things. And therefore twas a right Anſwer of the Phyſician to his Patient that 
had fore Eyes: If you have more pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine than in the Uſe 
of your Sight, Wine 1s good for you ; but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be greater to 
you than that of Drinking, Wine is naught, _ | 
$.55- The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Palate ; and you will as 
ſruitleſsly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Glory (which yet ſome 
Men place their Happineſs in as you would to ſatisfy all Mens Hunger with 
Cheele or Lobſters ; which tho* very agreeable and delicious Fare to ſome, are to 
others extremely nauſcous and offenſive : And 3 would with reaſon 


ſhes which are a Feaſt to 


whether Summum Bynum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily Delights, or Vertue, or 
Contemplation. And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether the beſt 


Reliſh were to be found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts ; and have divided them- 
elves into Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on the things 


themſelves, but their Agreeableneſs to this or that particular Palate, wherein 
theie is great Variety ; 1o the greateſt Happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe 
things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which 
cauſe any Diſturbance, any Pain. Now theſe, to different Men, are very dif- 


ferent things. If therefore Men in this Life only have Hope, if in this Life 


tley can only enjoy, 'tis not ſtrange nor unreatonable, that they ſhould ſeek their 
Happineſs by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that 
delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find Variety and Difference. For 
if there be no Proſpect beyond the Grave, the Inference is certainly right, Let us 
eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for to-morrow we ſhall die. This, I 
think, may ſerve to ſhew us the reaſon, why, tho' all Mens Delires tend to Ha 


pineſs, yet they are not mov'd by the ſame Object. Men may chuſe different 


things, and yet all chuſe right; ſuppoſing them only like a Company of poor 
Inſects, whereof ſome are Bees, delighted with Flowers and their Sweetneſs; 
others Beetles, delighted with other kinds of Viands ; which having enjoy'd for 
a ſeaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt ng more for ever. | 


not to do; to do, or forbear doing as we wil, This cannot be deny'd. But 
this ſeeming to comprehend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, 
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9. 56. 'Thete things duly ih ps will give us, as I think, a clear View into Hew Men 
iberty, tis plain, conſiſts in a Power to do, or <9 to chuſe 
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it is farther enquir'd, whether he be at liberty to wi// or no. And to this it has 
been anſwer'd, That in moſt caſes a Man is not at liberty to forbear the Act of 
Volition ; he muſt exert an Act of his Will, whereby the Action propos'd is made 
to Exiſt, or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe wherein a Man is at liberty in 
reſpe&t of Willing, and that is the chuſing of a remote Good as an End to be 
purſu'd. Here a Man may ſuſpend the Act of his Choice from being deter- 
min'd for or againſt the thing propos d, till he has examin'd whether it be really 
of a nature in it felf and Conſequences to make him happy or no. For when 
he has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a part of his Happineſs, it raiſes 
Deſire, and that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which determines his ill 
and ſets him at mark in purſuit of his Choice on all occaſions that offer. And 
here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a Man may juſtly incur Puniſhment, 
tho' it be certain that in all the particular Actions that. be wills, he does, and 
neceſſarily does will that which he then judges to be good. For tho his Mill be 

always determin'd by that which is jadged good by his Underſtanding, yet it ex- 
cuſes him not: becauſe by a too haſty Choice of his own making, he has impos'd 
on himſelf wrong Meaſures of Good and Evil; which, however falſe and falla- 
cious, have the ſame influence on all his future Conduct, as if they were true 
and right. He has vitiated his own Palate, and muſt be anſwerable to himſelf 
for the Sickneſs and Death that follows from it. 'The eternal Law and Nature 
of things muſt not be alter'd, to comply with his ill-order d Choice. If the 
Neglect or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine what would really and truly 
Nh fr his Happineſs, miſleads him, the Miſcarriages that follow on it, muſt 
be imputed to his own Election. He had a power to ſuſpend his Determina- 
tion: it was given him, that he might examine, and take care of his own Hap- 
pineſs, and look that he were not deceiv'd. And he could never judge, that 
it was better to be deceivd than not, in a matter of ſo great and near con- 
LE | 
What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the reaſon why Men in this 
World prefer different things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courſes. But 
yet ſince Men are always conſtant, and in earneft, in Matters of Happineſs and 
Miſery, the Queſtion ſtill remains, How Men come often to prefer the worſe to the 
better; and to chuſe that, which by their own Confeſſion has made them miſe- 
rable. oa | , . 
F. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, tho' all aim at 
being happy, we muſt conſider whence the various Uneaſineſſes, that determine 
2 the Will in the Preference of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. 
Erom loduly 1. Some of them come from Caules not in our power, ſuch as are often the 
Pain. Pains of the Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward Injuries, as the Rack, Cc. 
which when preſent and violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly on the Will, 
and tuxp the Courſes of Mens Lives from Vertue, Piety, and Religion, and whar 
before they judg'd to lead to Happineſs ; every one not endeavouring, or thro' 
diſuſe not being able, by the Contemplation of remote and future Good, to raiſe 
in himſelf Deſires of them ſtrong enough to counter-ballance the Uneaſineſs he 
feels in thoſe bodily 'Torments, and to keep his Mill ſteddy in the Choice of 
thoſe Actions which lead to future Happineſs. A neighbour Country has been 
of late a tragical Theatre, from which we might fetch Inſtances, if there needed 
any, and the World did not in all Countries and Ages furniſh Examples enough 
to confirm that reeeivd Obſervation, Neceſ/itas cogit ad Turpia; and therefore 
there is great reaſonfor us to pray, Lead us not into Temptation. 
From were 2. Other Uneafineſſes ariſe from our Deſires of abſent Good ; which Deſires 
Deſires a"'ſi18 always bear proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we make, and the 
740 5% Reliſh we have 11 any abſent Good: in both which we are apt to be variouſſy 
SOD miſled, and that by our own fault. t 
9. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the wrong Judgments Men make of 
mQ FE future Good and Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled. For as to preſent Ha 
ſe-t Good or pineſs and Miſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the Conſe- 
Ewil always quenees are quite remov'd, a Man never chuſes amiſs ; he knows what beſt pleaſes 
*. lum, and that he actually prefers. Things in their preſent Enjoyment are what 
| tity ſeem ; the apparent and real good are, in this caſe, always the ſame. For 


the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater than it is felt, the pre- 
15 5 | 28 by font 


ſent Good or Evil is really ſo much as it appears. And therefore were every 
Action of our's concluded within it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences after it, we 
| ſhould undoubtedly never err in our Choice of Good; we ſhould always infal- 
libly prefer the beſt. Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of ſtarving with 
Hunger and Cold, fer together before us, no body would bein doubt which to 
chuſe : Were the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven, oſfer d at once 
to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he would not ballance, or err in the Determination 
f his Choice, | | 
JP 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Happineſs and Miſery 
that depend on them, along with them in their preſent Performance, but are 
the precedent Cauſes of Good and Eyil, which they draw afcer them, and bring 
upon us, when they themſelves are paſs'd and ceaſe to be ; our Defires look be- 
yond our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abſent Good, according 
to the Neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the making or increaſe of our 
Happineſs. I is our Opinion of ſuch a Neceſſity, that gives it its Attraction: 
- without that, we are not mov d boy abſent Good. For in this narrow Scantling 
of Capacity, which we are accuſtom'd to, and ſenſible of here, wherein we . 
enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when all Uneaſineſs is away, is, whilſt it 
- laſts, ſufficient to make us think our ſelves happy; 'tis not all remote, and even 
apparent Good, that affects us. Becauſe the Indolency and Enjoyment we have 
ſufficing ſor our preſent Happineſs, we delire not to venture the Change; ſince 
we judge that we are happy already, being content, and that is enough. For 
who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new Uneaſineſs comes, this 
| Happineſs is diſturb'd, and we are ſet a-freſh on work in the purſuit of Hap- 
ine1s- | SR 
, $. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude that they can be happy without it, > evrcwg 
is one great Occalion that Men ofren are not raisd to the Deſire of the greateſt 8 A 
abſent Good. For wiilſt ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future State neceſſary pare 
move them not; they have little Concern or Uneaſineſs about them; and the ef their Hap» 
Wil, free from the Determination of ſach Deſires, is left to the purſuit of pine — 
' nearer Satisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it then feels, | 
in its want of and longings after them. Change but a Man's View df theſe 
things ; let him ſee, that Vertue and 1 5 are neceſſary to his Happineſs; 
let him look into the future State of Bliſs or Miſery, and ſee there God, the | ' 
righteous Judge, ready to render to every Man according to his Deeds; to them who 
by patient continuance, in well-doing ſeek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, 
eternal Life; but unto every Soul that doth evil, Indignation and Math, Tribulation 
and Anguiſh : To him, I ſay, who hath a proſpect of the different State of per- 
ſet Happineſs or Miſery, that attends all Men after this Life, depending on 
their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of Good and Evil, that govern his Choice, 
are mightily changed. For ſince nothing of Pleaſure and Pain in this Life can 
bear any proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an immortal 
Soul hereafter ; Actions in his power will have their preference, not according to 
the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as they 
ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable Happineſs hereafter. 5 
$. 61. But to account more particularly for the Miſery that Men often bring A more parti 
on themſelves, notwithſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue Happineſs, we , aun 
muſt conſider how Things come to be repreſented to our Deſires, under deceitful Tan Fudge 
Appearances : And that is bythe Judgment E wrongly concerning them. — 
To ſee how far this reaches, and what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we 
muſt remember that things are judg d good or bad in a double Gale | 
Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Pleaſure or Pain. | 
Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but that alſo which 
is apt by its Efficacy or Conſequences to bring it upon us at a diſtance, is a pro- 
per Object of our Deſires, and apt to move a Creature that has foreſight; there- 
_—_ things alſo that draw after them Pleaſure and Pain, are conſider d as Good and 
vil, | RE 3 | 
9. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes the Will often faſten | 
on the worſe ſide, lies in miſreporting upon the various Comparifons of theſe, 
The wrong Judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of | 
the Determination of another, but what every Man himſelf muſt confeſs to be 
Von. I. R | Wrong. 
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wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain ground, that every intelligent Being 

really ſeeks Happineſs, which conſiſts in the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, withour 
any conſiderable Mixture of Uneaſineſs ; tis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly 

put into his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any —_— his 
power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the compleating of his Happi- 

'neſs, but only by wrong Judgment, I ſhall not here ſpeak of that Miſtake which 

" is the Conſequence of invincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the name of uro 
as ward. but of that wrong Judgment which every Man himſelf muſt confeſs ts 


{o. 
In * gre $. 63. I. Therefore as to preſent Pleaſure and Pain, the Mind, as has been 
. % aid, never miſtakes that which is really Good or Evil; that which is the greater 


Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is really juſt as it appears. But tho preſent Plea- 
ſure and Pain ſne their difference and degrees fo plainly, as not to leave room 
for miſtake ; an when we compare preſent Pleaſure or Pain with future, (which is 
uſually the Caſe in the moſt important Determinations of the Will ae gften 
make wrong Judgments of them, taking our Meaſures of them in different Poſi- 
tions of Diſtance. Objects, near our view, are apt to be thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remote : and ſo it is with Pleaſures and 
Pains ; the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have rhe diſadvan- 
tage in the compariſon. Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to 
ju 7 a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and ſo for ſmall matters 
in Polleſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion. But that this is a wrong 
Judgmem, every one mul allow, let his Pleaſure conſiſt in whatever it will: 
ftince that which is future, will certainly come to be preſent; and then having 
the ſame advantage of Nearneſs, will ſhew it ſelf in its full Dimenſions, and 
diſcover his wilful Miſtake, who judg'd of it by unequal Meaſures. Were the 
Pleaſure of Drinking accompany'd, the very moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, 
with that ſick Stomach and aking Head, which, in ſome Men are ſure to follow - 
not many hours after; I think no body, whatever pleaſure he had in his Cups, 
would, on theſe conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips; which yet he daily 
ſwallows, and the evil fide comes to be choſen only by the Fallacy of a little 
difference in time. But if Pleaſure or Pain can be ſo leflen'd only by a few hours 
removal, how much more will it be ſo by a farther diſtance, to a Man that will 
not by a right Judgment do what Time will, i. e. bring it home upon himſelf, 
and conſider it aspreſent, and there take its true dimenſions ? This is the way 
we uſually impoſe on our ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the 
true degrees of Happineſs or Miſery : The future loſes its juft Proportion, and 
what 1s preſent obtains the — * as the greater. I mention not here 
the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leflen'd, but reduc'd to 
perſect nothing; when Men enjoy what they can in preſent, and make ſure of 
that, conclading amiſs that no Evil will thence follow. For that lies not in 
comparitig the Greatneſs of future Good and Evil, which is that we are here 
| ſpeaking of; but in another ſort of wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good 
or Evil, as it is conſider'd to be the Cauſe and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, 
that will follow from it. | | | 
$. 64. The Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our preſent Pleaſure 
or Pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow Conſtitution ef our 
Minds. We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, much leſs any Pleaſure 
almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, 
and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow Souls, and ſo takes up the whole Mind, 
that it ſcarce leaves any thought of things abſent: or if among our Pleaſures, 
there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough to exclude the Conſideration of 
things at a diſtauce ; yet we have fo great an abhorrence of Pain, that a little 
of it extinguiſhes all our Pleaſures : a little Bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves 
no Reliſh of the Sweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate we deſire to be rid 
of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can equal ; be- 
Kauſe under the preſent Pain, we find not our ſelves capable of any the leaſt 
degree of Happineſs, Mens daily Complaints are a loud proof of this: The 
Pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt ; and *cis with an- 
guiſh they cry out, Any rather than this; nothing can be ſo intolerable as what I now 
ſuffer. And therefore our whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to per 
| | * —_ - Sod 


Cauſes of this, 
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rid of the preſent Evil, before all things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition to our 
Happineſs, let what will follow. Nothmg, as we paſſionately think, can ex- 
ceed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that firs ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe 
the Abſtinence from a preſent Pleaſure that offers it ſelf, is a Pain, nay often- 
times a very great one, the Deſire being inflam'd by a near and tempting Ob- 
ject; tis no wonder that that operates after the ſame manner Pain does, and 
leſſens in our Thoughts what is future; and ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold 
into its Embraces. | | | A 

$. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or which is the ſame thing, future 
Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a ſort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is able to coun- | 
ter-ballance any Uneaſineſs, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For 
its Greatneſs being no more than what ſhall be really raſted when enjoy'd, Men 
are apt enough to leſſen chat, ro make it give place: to any preſent Deſire; and 
conclude with themſelves, that when it comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not) 
anſwer the Report, or Opinion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often 
found, that not only what others have magnify'd, but even what they them- 
ſelves have enjoy'd with great Pleaſure and Delight at one time, has prov'd in- 
ſipid or nauſeous at another; and therefore they ſee nothing in it for which 
they ſhould forego a preſent Enjoyment. Bur that this is a falſe way-of judy- 
ing, when apply'd ro the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confets ; unleſs 
they will tay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be fo. For that being 
intended for a State of Happineſs, it muſt certainly be agreeable to every one's 
Wiſhand Deſire : Could we ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as difterent there as they are 
here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate. Thus much of the 
wrong Judgment we make of preſent and future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are 
compar'd together, and fo the abſent confider'd as ſuture. _ 
9.66. II. As eo things good or bad in their Conſequences, and by the aptneſs is in 
them to procure us Good or Evil in-the future, we judge amiſs ſeveral ways, 

1. When we judge that 19 much Evil does not really depend on them, 
truth there does. 74k 916 RL 2 

2. When we judge, that tho? the Conſequence be of that Moment, yet it is 
not of that Certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out, or elſe by ſome 
Means be avoided, as by Induſtry, Addreſs, Change, Repentance c. That 
theſe are wroug ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew in every Particular, if I 
would examine them at large ſingly: But ſhall only mention this in general, 
| viz, That it is a very wrong and irrational way of proeeeding, to venture a 

greater Gcod for a leſs, upon uncertain Gueſſes, and before a due Examina- 

tion be made proportionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Con- 
cernment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one muſt confeſs, eſ- 


pecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of this wrong Judgment, whereof theſe 
tollowing are ſome. N | 


In conſider- 
ing Conſe- 


as in Act on. 


$. 67. I. Euurance He that judges without informing himſelf to the utmoſt Cauſes of this, 


that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs, 
II. Inadvertency: When a Man overlooks even that which he does know. 
This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, which miſſeads our Judgments as 
much as the other. Judging is as it were ballancing an Account, and deter- 
mining on which fide the odds lie. If therefore either ſide be huddled up in 
haſte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould haye gone into the Reckoning, be 
overlock' d and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes as wroug a Judgment, as if it 
were a perſect Ignorance. That which mc commonly cauſes this, is the Pre- 
valeicy of ſome preſent Pleaſure or Pain, heighten'd by our feeble paſſionate 
Nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought-on by what is preſent. To check this Preci- 
pitancy, aur Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, if we will make a right 
uſe of it, to ſearch, and ſee, and then judge thereupon. Without Liberty, the 
Underſtanding would be to no purpoſe : And without Underſtanding, Liberty 
lit it could be) would ſignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do him good 
or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, without being able to 
move himſelf one ſtep towards or 2 LOR it, what is he the better for ſeeing? 
And he that is at liberty to ramble in perfect Darkneſs, what is his Liberty 
better, than if he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the force of the 
Wind? The being acted by a blind Impulſe from without, or from within, js 


little 
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little odds. The firſt therefore, and great uſe of Liberty, is to hinder blind 
Precipitancy ; the principal Exerciſe Freedom is to ſtand fill, open the 
Eyes, look about, and take a View-of the Conſequence of what we are goin 
to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter 7 1 How much Slot 
and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency of Faſhion, or acquir'd In- 
diſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion to theſe wrong Judgments, I 
ſhall not here farther enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, 
which I think neceflary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken notice of, 
tho' of great Influence. 1 | | 

— jr, $. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs, that's paſt doubt ; but, as has been alrea- 
rages 1 70 dy obſerv'd, when they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up with any 
ow Happimeſ Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has endear'd to them, to reſt ſatisfy'd in 
that; and fo being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making them uneaſy, di- 
ſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them that they are not ſo, they look no far- 
ther; nor is the Will determin'd to any Action, in purſuit of any other 
known or apparent Good. For ſince we find, that we cannot enjoy all ſorts of 
Good, but one excludes another; we do not fix our Deſires on every apparent 
greater Good, unleſs it be judg'd to be neceſſary to our Happineſs ; if we 
think we can be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another occaſion 
to Men of judging wrong, when they take not that to be neceſſary to their Hap- 
pineſs, which really is ſo. This Miſtake miſleads us both in the Choice of the 
Good we aim at, and yery often in the Means to it, when it is a remote Good. 
But which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 
| neglecting the Means as not neceſſary to it; when a Man miſſes his great End, 
Happineſs, he will acknowledge he judg'd not right. That which contributes 
to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppos d Unpleaſantneſs of the Actions, which 
are the way to this End; it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous a thing to Men, to make 
themſelves unhappy in order to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring them- 

ſelves to it. | 5 
We can $. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, Whether it be 
change the A in a Man's power to change the Pleaſantneſs and Unpleaſantneſs that accompa- 
3 nies any ſort of Action? and to that it is plain, in many caſes he can. Men 
ablenes bs may and ſhould correct their Palates, and give a reliſh to what either has, or 
things, they ſuppoſe has none. The Reliſh of the Mind is as various as that of the 
Body, and like that too may be alter'd ; and 'tis a miſtake to think, that Men 
cannot change the Diſpleaſingneſs or Indifferency that is in Actions into Plea- 
ſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in their power. A due Conſidera- 
tion will do it in ſome caſes; and Practice, Application and Cuſtom in moſt. 
Bread or T1 o5acco may be neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, 
becauſe of an Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them ; Reaſon and Conſideration at 
firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or Cuſtom makes them 
pleaſant. That this is fo in Vertue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or conſider'd as a Means to a greater and 
more deſirable End. The eating of a well-ſeaſon'd Diſh, ſuited to a Man's 
Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight it ſelf that accompanies the eating, 
without reterence to any other.End : 'To which the Conſideration of the Plea- 
ſure there is in Health and Strength (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may 
add a new Gulto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-relſh'd Potion. In the latter 
of theſe, any Action is render'd more or leſs pleaſing, only by the Contempla- 
tion of the End, and the being more or leſs perſuaded of its Tendency to it, 
or neceſſary Connexion with it: But the Pleaſure of the Action it ſelf is belt 
acquir'd or increas'd by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, 
which at a diſtance we look d on with Averſion ; and by Repetitions wear us 
into a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt Eſſay, difpleas'd us. Habits have 
powerful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Eaſineſs and Pleaſure into 
what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be 
aſy in the Omiſſion of Actions, which habitual Practice has ſvited, and there- 
by recommends to us. Tho this be very viſible, and every one's Experience 
ſhews him he can do; yet it is a part in the Conduct of Men towards their 
Happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly-entertain'd as a Para- 
dox, if it be ſaid, that Men can make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing. 
wi , FL | . to 


themſelves ; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute a great 

| deal of their wandring. need Id the common Opinion having ſettled lg 

Notions, and Le and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juſt Values of things are 
miſplac'd, and the Palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to rectif 
thele ; and contrary Habits change our lea ſures, and give a reliſh to that whic 


is neceſſary or conducive to our Happineſs. This eyery one mult {confeſs he 
can do, and when Happineſs is loſt, and Miſery T gn he will confeſs 
he did amiſs in negle&ing it, and condemn himlelf for it: And I ask every one, 
whether 1 * not often done ſo? vy | * at 1 | 
7o. all not now enlarge any farther on the wrong Judgment and Neg- p, | 
108 7 what is in their power, rs fe Men miſlead chem bw. This would D 
make a Volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhame- 4 maniſeſt 
ful Neglect of what is in their power, my put Men out of their way to Hap- wrong Fudg- 
ineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, into lo different Courſes of Life, this yet * 
1s certain, that Morality, eſtabliſh d upon its true Foundations, cannot but 
determine the Choice in any one that will but conſider: And he that will not 
be ſo far a rational Creature as to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and 
Miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf as not morn that uſe of his Under- 
ftanding he ſhould. The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the 
Almighty has eſtabliſh'd as the Enforcements of his Law, are of weight enough 
to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, 
when the eternal State is conſider'd but in its bare Poſſibility, which no body 
can make any doubt of, He that will allow exquiſite and 2 Happineſs to 
be but the poſſible Conſequence of a good Life here, and the contrary State 
the poſſible Reward of a bad one ; muſt own himſelf to judge very much amiſs 
if he does not conclude, that a vertuous Life, with the certain Expettation of 
everlaſting Bliſs which may come, is to be preferr'd to a vicious one, with the 
Fear of that dreadful State of Miſery, which "tis very poſſible may overtake 
the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain Hope of Annihilation. This is 
evidently. ſo, tho* the vertuous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious 
continual Pleaſure: which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and 
wicked Men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent Poſſeſſion ; 
nay, all things rightly conſider'd, have, I think, even the worſt part here, 
But when infinite Happineſs is put in one Scale againſt infinite Miſery in the 
other ; if the worſt that comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt 
that the Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without Mad- 
neſs run the venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe to come within a Poſſibility 
of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that 
Hazard? Whereas on the other ſide, the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt 
infinite Happineſs to be got, if his Expectation comes to paſs. If the good 
Man be in the right, he is eternally happy ; ifhe miſtakes, he is not miſerable, 
he feels nothing. On the other fide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not 
n he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt ma- 
nifeſt wrong Judgment, that does not preſently ſee to which (ide, in this caſe, 
the Preference is to be given? I have forborn to mention any thing of the 
Certainty or Probability of a future State, deſigning here to ſhew the wrong 
Judgment that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own Principles, laid how 
he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a vicious Life upon any Conſi- 
deration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future Life is at 
leaſt poſſible. | | ; 
$. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into human Liberty, which as it ſtood be- Recapituls- 
fore, I my ſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mine, tion. | 
ſince the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, tho' he could not 
particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter Review of this Chapter. 
Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and ſcarce obſervable Slip I have made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent Word for another, that Diſcovery open'd to 
me this preſent view, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the 
learned World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a Power to act or not to 
act, according as the Mind direfts. A Power to direct the operative Faculties 
to Motion or Reſt in particular Inſtances, is that which we call the Vill. That 
which in the Train of our voluntary Actions determines the Vi to any hong 
LORE | 5 0 


Attempt to explain it, has led me into. The Ideas of Mill, Volition, Liberty, and 
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of Operation, is ſome preſent Uneaſineſs ; which is, or at leaſt is always ac- 


company d with that of Deſire. Deſire is always mov'd by Evil, to fly it; be- 


cauſe a total Freedom from Pain always makes a neceſſary part of our Happi- 


neſs : But every Good, nay every greater Good, does not conſtantly move Be- 


fire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceſſary part 
of our 5 For all that we deſire, is only to be happy. But tho' this 


eneral De 
faction of any particular Defire can be ſuſpended from determining the Mil to 
any ſubſervient Action, till we have maturely examin'd, whether the particular 
apparent Good, which we then deſire, makes a part of our real Happineſs, or 
be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The Reſult of our Judgment upon that 
Examination is what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be free if 
his Will were determin'd by any thing but his own Defire, guided by his own 
Judgment. I know that Liberty by ſome is placed in an Indifferency of the Man, 


antecedent to the Determination of his Will. I wiſh they, who lay ſo much 


whether this fuppos'd Indifferency be antecedent to the 'Thought and Judgment 
of the Underſtanding, as well as to the Decree of the For it is*pretty 
hard to ſtate it between them; i. e. immediately after the Judgment of the 
Underſtanding, and before the Determination of the Vill, becauſe the Deter- 
mination of the Hil ng were e follows the Judgment of the Underſtanding : 
and to place Liberty in an Indifferency, antecedent to the Thought and Tas 


ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, DIL us plainly, 


ment of the Underſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty in a State of Dark- 


neſs, wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it places it 
in a Subject incapable of it, no Agent being allow'd capable of Liberty, but in 
conſequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about Phraſes, and 
therefore conſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that Liberty is placed 
in Indifferency but "tis in an Indiſferency which remains after the Judgment 
of the Underſtanding ; yea, even after the Determination of the H And 
that is an 3 not of the Man, (for after he has once judg'd which is 
beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an Indiſſerency of 
the operative Powers of the Man, which remaining equally able to operate, 
or to forbear operating after, as before the Decree of the Will, are in a State, 
which, if one pleaſes, may be call'd Indifferency ; and as far as this Indifferency 
reaches, a Man is free, and no farther: v.g. I have the Ability ro move my 
Hand, or to let it reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to move, or not to 
move my Hand: I am then in that reſpect perfectly free. My Vi determines 
that operative Power to reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the Indifferency of that- my 
operative Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; the Power of moving my 
Hand is not at all impair'd by the Determination of my Mil, which at pre- 
ſent orders Reſt ; the Indifferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it 
was before, as will appear, if the Vill puts it to the Trial, by ordering the con- 
trary. But if during the Reſt of my Hand, it be ſeiz d by a ſudden Palſy, the 


Tadifferency of that operative Power is gone, and with it my Liberty; I have no 


longer Freedom 1n that _— but am under a Neceſlity of letting my, Hard 
reſt, On the other ſide, i = Hand be put into motion by a Convulſion, the 
Indifferency of that operative Faculty is taken-away by that Motion, and my Li- 


berty in that caſe is loſt: For I am under a neceſſity of having my Hand move. 


I have added this, to ſhew in what ſort of Indifferency Liberty ſeems to me to 


conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 


$. 72. True Notions 1 the Nature and Extent of Liberty, are of ſo 
reat Importance, that I hope I ſhall be pardon'd this Digreſſion, which my 


Neceſſity, in this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In a for- 
mer Edition of this Treatiſe I gave an account of my Thoughts concerning 
them, according to the Light I then had: And now, as a Lover of Truth, and 


not a Worſhipper of my own Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, 


which I think I have diſcover'd ground for. In what I firſt writ, I with an un- 


biaſs'd Indifferency follow'd Truth, whither I thought ſhe led me. Burt neither | 


being ſo vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diſſemble my 
Miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have with the {ame ſincere 


OO Deſign 


e of Happineſs operates nv and invariably, yet the Satiſ- 
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Deſign for Truth only, not been aſham'd to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry has 


ſuggeſted. Ir is not impoſſible but that ſome may think my former Notions 
| right, 


and ſome (as I have already found) theſe latter ; and ſome neither. I ſhall 
not at all wonder at this Variety in Mens Opinions; impartial Deductions of 
Reaſon in controverted Points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtract Notions 
not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any length. And therefore 1 ſhould think my 
ſelf not a little beholden to any one, who would upon theſe, or any other grounds, 


fairly clear this Subject of Lilerty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. 


Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may perhaps be to our purpoſe, and help to 
give us clearer Conceptions about Power, if we make our Thoughts take a little 
more exact Survey of Action. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but U two 
ſorts of Action, viz. Motion and Thinking. 'Theſe, in truth, tho *call'd and coun- 
ted Actions, yet if nearly conſider'd, will not be found to be always perfect- 


ly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, there are Inſtances of both kinds, which, upon 


due Conſideration, will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and conſequent- 


ly fo far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which yet on 


their account are thought Agents. For in theſe Inſtances, the Subſtance that 


hath Motion or Thought, receives the Impreſſion, whereby it is put into that 


Action purely from without, and ſo acts merely by the Capacity it has to re- 


ceive ſuch an Impreſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not 


properly an active Power, but a mere paſlive Capacity in the Subject. Some- 


times the Subſtance or Agent puts it ſelf into Action by its own Power, and this 


is properly active Power, Whatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, whereby 
it produces any Effect, that is call d Aion, v. g. a ſolid Subſtance by Motion 
operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of another Subſtance, and therefore this 
Modification of Motion we call Action. But yet this Motion in that ſolid Sub- 
ſtance is, when rightly conſider'd, but a Paſſion, if it receiv'd it only from 
ſome external Agent. So that the active Power of Motion is in no Subſtance 
which cannot begin Motion in it ſelf, or in another. Subſtance, when at reſt. 


So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideas or Thoughts, from the Ope- 


ration of any external Subſtance, is call'd a Powey of thinking : But this is but 
a paſſive Power, or Capacity. But to be able to bring into view Ideas out of 


. ſight at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks fit, this 


is an active Power, This Reflection may be of ſome uſe to preſerve us from 
Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which Grammar, and the common Frame 
of Languages may be apt to lead us into; ſince what is ſignify'd by Verbs that 


Grammarians call active, does not always _ AQtion: v.g. this Propoſition, 
0 


I ſee the Moon, or a Star, or I feel the Heat of the Sun, tho' expreſs'd by a 
Verb. aftive, does not ſignify any Action in me, whereby I operate on thoſe 
Subſtances ; but the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundneſs and Heart, 
wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that Poſition of 
my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them.“ But when I turn my Eyes another 
way, or remove my Body out of the Sun-beams, I am properly active; becauſe 
of my own choice, by a Power within my ſelf, Iput my ſelf into that Motion. 
Such an Action is the Product of active Power. TIA 

$. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a view of our original Ideas, 
from whence all the reſt are deriv'd, and of which they are made up; which, 
if I would conſider, as a Philoſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they de- 


N 


very few primary and original ones, viz. 
Extenſion, | 
Solidity, | 2 
be Mobility, or the Power of being mov'd ; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body : 
Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or 'Thinking ; 
Muti vity, or the Power of Moving; | 


pend, and of what they are made, I believe they all might be reduc'd to theſe 


121 


which by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave leave to make uſe of 


theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of being miſtaken in the uſe of 


thoſe which are equivocal. To which if we add 
| Exiſtence, N f 
Duration, 
Number ; „„ BN 


ni R I 
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a Which belong both to the one and the other; we have, perhaps, all the ori- c 
ginal Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, might be ex- 
in'd the nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Idea, 
e have, if we had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally mo- 
dify'd Extenſions, and Motions of theſe minute Bodies, which produce thoſe 
ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent _ being only to enquire into 
the Knowledge the Mind has of Things, by thoſe Ideas and Appearances, which 
God has fitted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Production; I ſhall 
not; contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet my ſelf ro enquire philoſophical 
ly into the peculiar Conftitution of Bodies, and the Configuration Parts, 
whereby they have the power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qua- 
hries : I ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition, it ſufficing to my 
rpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron has a power to produce in us the 
Idea of Yellow, and Snow or Milk the Idea of White; which we can only have 
„ Sight, without examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or 
he particular Figures or Motion of the Particles which rebound from them, 
to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : 'Tho' when we go beyond the bare 
Ideas in our Minds, and would enquire into their. Cauſes, we cannot con- 
ceive any thing elſe to be in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different 
Ideas in us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of 
its inſenſible Parts. | 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Mix'd Modes. 


Mix'd Modes $- 1. A.VIN C treated of Simple Modes in the foregoing Chapters, and gi- 
what, | ven ſeveral Inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them, to 
ſhew what they are, and how we come by them ; we are now in the next place 
to conſider thoſe we call mix d Modes ; ſuch are the complex Ideas we mark by 
the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which, conſiſting of ſeveral Com- 
binations of ſimple Ideas of different kinds, I have call'd mix d Modes, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the more ſimple Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple 
Ideas of the ſame kind. Theſe mix'd Modes, being alſo ſuch Combinations of 
fimple Ideas, as are not look'd upon to be CharaRteriſtical Marks of any real 


ou that have a ſtedpy Exiſtence, but ſcatter d and independent Ideas put 
together by the Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſh'd from the complex Ideas of 
— Mind, in refpatt of its fimple 14 hol . 

fade ly the F. 2. That the Mind, in re its ſimple Ideas, is-Wholly paſſive, an 
rr receives them all from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch as Sen- 


ſation or Reflection offers them, without being able to make any one Idea, 
Experience ſhews us: But if we attentively conſider theſe Ideas I call mix'd 
Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. 
The Mind often . attive Power. in making theſe ſeveral Combinations : 
For it being once furniſh'd with ſimple Ideas, it can put them together in ſe- 
veral Compoſitions; and ſo make variety of complex Ideas, without 2 
vhether they exiſt ſo together in Nature. And hence I think it is that the 
Ideas are call'd Notions, as if they had their Original and conſtant Exiſtence 
more in the thoughts of Men, than in the reality of Things; and to form 
ſuch Ideas, it ſuffic d, that the Mind puts the Parts of them together, and 
that they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether 
they had any real Being: Tho' I do not deny, but ſeveral of them might be 
taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple Ideas ſo combin'd, 
as they are put together in the Underſtanding. For the Man who firſt fram'd 
the Idea of Hhpocrify, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation 
of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities which he had not, or elſe have framd 
that Idea in his Mind, without having any ſuch Pattern to faſhion it by: For 
it is evident, that in the beginning of Languages and Societies of Men, 25 
0 | T 
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ral of thoſe complex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſta» 
bliſh'd amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the Minds of Men before they 
exiſted any where elſe; and that many Names that ſtood for ſuch complex 
Ideas were in uſe, and ſo thoſe Ideas fram'd, before the Combinations they ſtood 
ſor, ever exiſted. 1 ; ˖ 
$. 3. Indeed now that Languages are made, and abound with Words ſtand- Sometimes 
ing for ſuch Combinations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex Ideas, is by the got by the Ex- 
Explication of thoſe Terms that ſtand for them. For 72 of a Company of e | 
ſimple Ideas combin'd, they may by Words, ſtanding for thoſe ſimple Ideas, be 
repr ſented to the Mind of one who underſtands thoſe Words, tho* that com- 
lex Combination of ſimple Ideas were never offer'd to his Mind by the real 
Eaiſtence of Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege or 
Murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas which theſe words ſtand for, 
without ever ſeeing either of them committed. | | 
. $. 4. Every mix d Mode conſiſting of many diſtinct ſimple Ideas, it ſeems The Name 
| reaſonable to enquire, whence it has its Unity, and how ſuch a preciſe Multitude 17 oe 4 arts 
comes to make but one Idea, ſince that Combination does not always exiſt to- 3,7" 5 
gether in Nature, To which I anſwer, It is plain it has its Unity from an one Idea. 
Act of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſider- 
ing them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts ; and the Mark of this 
Union, or that which is look'd on generally to compleat it, is one Name given 
to that Combination. For 'tis by their Names that Men commonly regulate 
their Account of their diſtin&t Species of mix'd Modes, ſeldom allowing or 
conſidering any Number of ſimple Ideas to make one 17 one, but ſuch 
Collections as there be Names for. Thus, tho' the killing of an old Man be as 
fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as the killing a Man's Father; 
yet there being no name ſtanding preciſely for the one, as there is the name 
of Parricide to mark t he other, it is not taken for a particular complex Idea 
nor a diſtinct Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, or any o- 
ther Man. | | | 
. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to ſee what it is that occafions Men be Cauſe of 
to make ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas into diſtin, and, as it were, ſet- making mix 4 
tled Modes, and negle& others which, in the nature of Things themſelves, Modes. 
have as much an aptneſs to be combin'd and make diſtin& Ideas, we ſhall find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language; which being to mark or com- 
municate Mens Thoughts to one another with all the Diſpatch that may be, 
they uſually make ſuch Collections of Idea into complex Modes, and affix Names 
to them, as they have frequent Uſe of in their way of Living and Converſa- 
tion, leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe 
and without Names that tie them together; they rather chuſing to enumerate 
(when they have need) ſuch Ideas as make them up, by the particular Names 
that ſtand for them, than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of com- 
plex Ideas with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any oc- 
caſion to make uſe of. ö 
FS. 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that there are in every Language many Why Words in 
particular Words, which cannot be render d by any one fingle Word of another. For one Language 
the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms and Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral have none an- 
Combinations of Ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, which another People — — 
have never had any occaſion to make, or perhaps ſo much as take notice f; 
Names come of courſe to be annex d to them, to avoid long Periphra ſes in 
things of daily Converſation, and ſo they become ſo many Cittin complex 
Ideas in their Minds. Thus 05 PaKT pans amongſt the Greeks, and Proſcriptio _— 
mongſt the Romans, were words which other Languages had no names that ex- 
actly anſwer'd, becauſe they ſtood for complex Ideas, which were not in the 
Minds of the Men of other Nations, Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there 
was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of ſuch Combinations of Ideas 
as were united, and as it were tied together by thoſe Terms: And therefore in 
+ i COR * were 2 tans "ay them. | 
. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon why Languages conſtantly change, take, 
up new, and lay by old Terms; becauſe Change of Cuſtoms — O V.. bring- 1 | 
e it new Combinations of Ideas, which it is neceſſary TE to > 01. 
Vo i. I. | | R 2 1 85 think | 
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think on, and talk about, new Names, to avoid long 1 wa are annex d 
e 


to them, and ſo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a num- 
ber of different Ideas are by this means wrap'd up in oneſhort Sound, and how 
much of our Time and Breath is thereby ſav'd, any one will ſee, who will but 
take the pains to enumerate all the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand 
for ; and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make any one 
underſtand their Meaning. 

$.8. Tho' I ſhall have occaſion to conſider this more at large, when I come 
to treat of Words and their Uſe ; yet I could not avoid to rake thus much 


notice here of the Names of mix d Modes; which being fleeting, and tranſient 


Combinations of ſimple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where 
but in the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence, than 
whilſt they are — on, have not ſo much any where the Appearance of a con- 


ſtant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Names which are therefore, in theſe 


How we get 
the Ideas of 
mix'd Modes. 


ſort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the Ideas themſelves. For if we ſhould 
enquire where the Idea of a Triumph, or ITY exiſts, it 1s evident they 
could neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, bein 
Actions that requir'd Time to their Performance, and ſo could never all exiſt 
together: And as to the. Minds of Men, where the [deas of theſe Actions are 
ſuppos'd to be lodg'd, they have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence ; and 
therefore we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 

6.9. There are therefore three ways whereby we get the complex Ideas of mix d 
Modes, 1. By Experience and Obſervation of things themſelves. Thus by ſee- 
ing two Men wreſtle, or fence, we get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing, 
2. By Invention, or volunta putting together of ſeveral ſimple Ideas in our 
own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or Etching, had an Idea of it 


in his Mind before it ever exifted. 3. Which is the moſt uſual way, by ex- 


plain ing the Names of Actions we never ſaw, or Notions we cannot ſee ; and 

enumerating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imaginations all thoſe 
Ideas which go to the making them up, and are the conſtituent Parts of them. 
For, having I Senſation and Reflection ſtor d our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and 
by Uſe got the Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive, ſo that it has in it no 
ſimple Ideas but what he knows, and has with us the ſame Name for. For all 
our complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvable into ſimple Ideas, of which they are 


conmpounded and originally made up, tho perhaps their immediate Ingredients, 


as I may fo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas, Thus the mix'd Mode, which the 
word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Idea: 1. Articulate Sounds. 
2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker. 3. Thoſe words the Signs of 
thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, other- 
wiſe than the Idea they ſtand for are in the mind of the Speaker. I think 1 
need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex Idea, we call a He: 
What I have faid, is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of ſimple Ideas: And 
it could not be but an — Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with 
4a more minute Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this 
complex one; which from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to make 
out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all our complex 1deai whatſoever ; 
which, however compounded and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolv'd in- 
to ſimple [deas, which are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have, 
or can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear that the Mind is hereby tinted 
to too ſcanty a number of Ideas, if we conſider what an inexhauſtible Stock of 


- imple Modes, Number and Figure alone affords us. How far then mix'd 


Motion, 
Thy and 
Power hate 
FLY 


Modes, which admit of the various Combinations of different ſimple Ideas, and 
their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. 
So that before we have done, we ſhall ſee that no body need be afraid, he ſhall 
not have Scope and Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, tho? they be, 
as I pretend, confin'd only to ſimple Ideas receiv*d from Senſation or Refle&tion 
and their ſeveral Combinations. Fon eos 4 NY 
F. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all our imple Ideas have been moſt 
modify*'d, and had moſt mix d Modes made out of them, with Names given to 
them: And thoſe have been theſe three ; Thinking and Motion (which are the 
| . | two 
5 | 
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two Ideas which comprehend in them all Action) and Power, from whence cheſe 


Actions are conceiv'd to flow. Theſe ſimple Ideas, I ſay, of Ee Mo- 
tion, and Power, have been thoſe which have been moſt modify'd, and out of 
whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex Modes, with Names to 
them. For Action being the great Buſineſs of Mankind, and the whole Matter 
about which all Laws are converſant, it is no wonder that the ſeveral Modes of 
Thinking and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them obſerv'd, and 
jaid up in the Memory, and have Names aſſign d to them; without which, Laws 
could be but ill made, or Vice arid Diſorder repreſs'd, Nor could any Commu- 
' nication be well had amongſt Men, without ſuch complex Ideas, with Names 
to them: And therefore Men have ſettled Names, and ſuppos'd ſettled Ideas, 
in their Minds, of Modes of Actions . by their 2 
jects, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtances; and alſo of 
their Powers fitted for thoſe Actions: v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do 
what we intend,” before others, without Fear or Diſorder ; and the Greeks call 
the Confidence of Speaking by a peculiar name, ajproiz : which Power or Abis 
lity in Man, of doing any thing, when it has been acquir'd by frequent doing 
the ſame thing, is that Idea we name Habit; when it is forward, and ready u 
on every occaſion to break into Action, we call it Diſpoſition. Thus Teſtineſs is a 
Diſpoſition or Aptneſs to be angry. 1 
To conclude : Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Conſideration and 
Aſſent , which are Actions of the Mind; Running and Speaking, which are Actions 


the Body; Revenge and Murder, which are Actions of both together: and 


we ſhall find them but ſo many Collections of fimple Ideas, which together make 
vp the complex ones N by thoſe Names. 
$. 11. Power being t 


uſes, Means, Ob- 


Source from whence all Action proceeds, the Subſtances Sera Mord, 


wherein theſe Powers are, when they exert this Power into Act, are call d Cauſes; roy 


and the Subſtances which thereupon are produc'd, or the {imple Ideas which are 4 


introduc'd into any Subject by the exerting of that Power, are call'd Effects. 
The Efficacy whereby the new Subſtance or Idea is produc d, is call'd; in the 
Subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the Subject, wherein any ſimple 
Idea is chang'd or produc'd, it is calld Paſſion : which Efficacy, however va- 
rious, and the Effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intel- 
leftual Agents, to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in cor- 
poreal Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I ſay, I think we 
cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two : For whatever fore of Action, 
beſides theſe, produces any Effects, I confeſs my ſelf to have no Notion nor 
Idea of; and ſo it is quite remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and 
Knowledge; and as much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or as the Ideas 
of Colours to a blind Man : And therefore many Words, which ſeem to expreſs 
- ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the Action or Modus Operandi at all, but barely 

the Effet, with ſome Circumſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe opera- 
ting; v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the Action or 


Manner whereby they are produc'd, but barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing 4 


done. And when a Country- man ſays the Cold freezes Water, tho' the wor 

Freezing ſeems to import ſome Action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing bur the 

Effect, viz. that Water that was before fluid, is become hard and conſiſtent, 

without containing any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. — 
$. 12. I think f 


Minds and Mouths of Men; yet other ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combina- 
tions, are not excluded: much leſs, I think, will it be neceſſary for me to enume- 
rate all the mix d Modes, which have been ſettled, with Names to them. That 
would be to make a Dictionary of the greateſt part of the words made uſe of 
in Divinity, Ethicks, Law and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All that 
is requiſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what ſort of Ideas thoſe are which 
I call mix d Modes, how the Mind comes by them, and that they are Comp 
ſitions made up of ſimple Ideas got from tion and Reflection; which, Fifop- | 
poſe, 'I have done. Sas 8 enen 
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ſhall not need to remark here, that tho' Power and Action Miz'd Mode: 
make the greateſt part of mix d Modes, mark'd by Names, and familiar in the * «ſo of 


Ideas. 
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CHAP, XXIII 
Of our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


5. 1 HE Mind being, as I have declar'd, furniſh'd with a great number of 
the ſimple Ideas, convey'd in by the Senſes, as they are found in exte- | 
riour things, or by Reflection on its own Operations, takes notice alſo, that a 
certain number of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly together; which being pre- 
ſum' d to belong to one thing, and words being ſuited to common Apprehen- 
ſions, and made uſe of for quick Diſpatch, are call'd, ſo united in one Subject, 
by one name ; which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to talk of, and 
conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many Ideas to- 
gether ; Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſub- 
iſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppole ſome Subſtratum wherein 
they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult ; which therefore we call Sub- 
ance | 1 | 
_ $. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf concerning his Notion of pure 
Subſtance in general, he will find he has no other Idea of it at all, but only a 
Suppoſition of he knows not what Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capa- 
ble of producing ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly call'd Acci- 
dents. If any one ſhould be ask'd, what is the Subject wherein Colour or 
Weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid extended Parts: 
And if he were demanded, what is it that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, 
he would not be in a much better caſe than the Indian before-mention'd, who, 
ſaying, that the World was ſupported by a great Elephant, was ask'd what the 
Elephant reſted on; to which his Anſwer was, A great Tortoiſe. But being 
again preſs'd ro know what gave ſupport to the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, reply'd, 
Something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes where we 
uſe words without having clear and diſtinct Ideas, we talk like Children; who 
being queſtion'd what ſuch a thing is, which they know not, readily give this 
ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething : which in truth ſignifies no more, 
when ſo uſed either by Children or Men, but that they know not what ; and 
that the thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no diſtinct 
Idea of at all, — o are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The Idea 
then we have, to which we give the general name Subſtance, being nothing but 
the ſuppos'd, but unknown Support of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which 
we imagine cannot ſubfiſt fine re ſubſtante, without ſomething to ſupport them, 
we call that Support Subſtautia ; which) according to the true import of the 
word, is in plain Engliſh, ſtanding under or upholding. | 


11 


Of the ſorts of $. 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance in general being thus made, 


oubſtances, 


we come to have the Ideas of particular Sorts of Subſtances, by collecting ſuch 
Combinations of uy Ideas, as are by Experience and Obſervation of Mens 
Senſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppos'd to flow from 

the particular internal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſſence of that Subſtance. 
Thus we come to have the Ideas of a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, Cc. of which 


| Subſtances, whether any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 


ſimple Ideas co-exiſting together, I appeal to every one's own Experience. *Tis 
the ordinary Qualities obſervable in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that 
make the true complex Idea of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller 
commonly knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial Forms 
he may talk of, has no other Idea of thoſe Subſtances, than what is fram'd by a 
Collection of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are to be found in them: only we muſt 


take notice, that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ' ſimple Ideas 
they are made up of, have always the confus'd Idea of ſomething to which they 


belong, and in which they ſubſiſt. And therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort 
of Subſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualities; as Body is a 


thing that is extended, figur d, and capable of Motion; Spirit, a thing capable 


of Thinking; and ſo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we ſay, are 
En | . 2 Qualities 


2. 
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Idea of corporeal Subſtance in Matter, is as remote from our 
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Qualities to be found in a Loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, 
intimate, that the Subſtance is ſuppos'd always ſomething beſides the Exten- 
ſion, Figure, Solidit y, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, tho we 


know not what it is. 


5. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporeal Sub- No ear Idea 
ſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. tho' the Idea we have of either of them, be but the of Subſtance in 


Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, C. 
which we uſe to find united in the thing call'd Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe 
we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſup- 


poſe them exiſting in and err by ſome common Subject; which Support we 
denote by the name Subſtance, tho it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Idea of 


hat thing we ſuppoſe a Sup 
; . 5. The ſame happens — the Operations of the Mind, viz. Think- 


ing, Reaſoning, Fearing, Oc. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, Iden of Spivie 


nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be produc'd by it, we are 


As clear a 


as Body. 


to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spirit 


whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or Notion of Matter, but 
ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities which affect our Senſes, do ſub- 
fiſt ; by luppotng a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a 
Power of 
Spirit, as we have of Body: the one being ſuppos'd to be (without knowing 
what it is) the Subſtratum to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the 
other ſupposd (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to 
thoſe Operations we experiment in our ſelves within. *Tis plain then, that the 
us and Ap- 
chenſions, as that of ſpiritual Subſtance or Spirit : and therefore from our not 
Bug any Notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more conclude its Non- 


| exiſtence, than we can for the ſame reaſon deny the Exiſtence of Body; it being 


as rational to affirm there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct Idea 
of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay there is no Spirit, becauſe we have no clear 
and diſtin& Idea of the Subftance of a Spirit. : RE 

$.6. Whatever therefore be the ſeeret abſtract Nature of Subſtance in ge- 
neral, all the Ideas we have of particular diſtinct ſorts: of Subſtances, are nothing 
but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple [deas, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho* unknown, 
Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. *Tis by ſuch Com- 
binations of ſimple Ideas, and nothing elfe, that we repreſent particular ſorts of 
Subſtances to . our felves ; ſuch are the | 
our Minds; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpecifick Names, ſignify to others, 


v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron : upon hearing which words, every one who 


oving, c. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a Notien «f the Subſtance of 


Of the ſorts 


of Subſtances, 


Ideas we have of their ſeveral Species in 


underſtands the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe ſeye- 


ral ſimple Ideas, which he has uſually obſerv'd, or fancy'd to exiſt together 
under that Denomination ; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be as it were 


adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheres not in any thing elſe. 


Tho'in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every one upon enquiry into his own 
Thoughts will find, that he has no other Idea of any Sulſtauce, v. g. let it be 
Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a Suppoſition of ſuch a Subſtratum, 


as gives as it were a Support to thoſe Qualities or ſimple Ideas, which he has 


obſery'd to exiſt united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun, what is it but an Ag- 
gregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, Bright, Hot, Rqundiſh, having a conſtant regu- 
lar Mot ion, at a certain diſtance from us, and perhaps ſome other? As he Who thinks 
and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs accurate in obſerving thoſe ſenſi- 
ble Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which are in that thing which he calls the Sun. 

$: 7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of the particular forts of Subſtances, 


Power a arent 


who has gather'd and put together moſt of thoſe {imple Ideas which do exift in part of our 


it, among Which are to be reckon d its active Powers, and paſſive Capacities ; 
which tho' not ſimple Ideas, yet in this reſpect, for bryrity ſake, may conve- 
niently 7 be reckon'd amongſt them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 
is one of the Ideas of the complex one of that Subſtance we call a Load/tone ; and 
a Power to be fo drawn, is a part of the complex one we call Iron which 
Powers paſs for inherent Qualities in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every gene 

| | 88 being 


Manges. 


ay Ideas 
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being as apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſenſible Qualities 
in 1 Subjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſimple Ideas which we receive 
immediately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities introduc d into other 


Subjects, diſcover to us thoſe Powers, which do thereby mediately affect our 
Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately : v. g. we imme- 


diately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat and Colour; which are, if rightly 


conſider d, nothing but Powers in it to produce thoſe Ideas in us: We alto by 
our Senſes perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby we come 
by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it has to change the Colour 
and Conſiſtency of Wood. By the former Fire — by the latter it 
mediately difcovers to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon 
to be a part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a part of the complex 
Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take cognizance of, terminating only 
in the alteration of ſome ſenſible Qualities in thoſe Subjects on which they ope- 
rate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible 7deas ; therefore it is that 
have reckon'd chele Powers amongſt the ſimple Ideas, which make the complex 
ones of the ſorts of Subſtances ; tho* theſe Powers, conſider d in themſelves, are 
truly complex 1deas, And in this looſer ſenſe I crave leave to be underſtood, 
when I name any of theſe Potentialities amongſt the fimple Ideas, which we recol- + 
le& in our Minds, when we think of particular Subſtances, For the Powers that 
are ſeverally in them, are neceſſary to be conſider d, if we will have true diſtinct 
Notions of the ſeveral ſorts of Subſtances. 

$. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make a great part of our complex 
Ideas of Sulftances ; ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in moſt of 
them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from another, and commonly 


male a conſiderable part of the complex Idea of the ſeveral ſorts of them. 


Fot our Senfes failing us in the Diſcovery of the Bulk, Texture and Figure of 
the minute parts of Bodies, on which their real Conſtitutions and Differences de- 
end, we are ſain to make uſe of their ſecondary Qualities, as the characteri- 
Meal Notes and Marks, whereby to frame Ideas of them in our Minds, and di- 
ſtinguiſh them one from another. All which ſecondary Qualities, as has been 
ſhewn, are nothing but bare Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opium are, 
as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne Virtues, mere Powets depending on its pri- 
mary Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different Operations on different 
parts of our Bodies. | | 
6. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal Subſtances, are of theſe 
three ſorts. Firſt, The Ideas of the primary Qualities of things, which are 
diſcover'd by our Senſes, and are in them even when we perceive them not; 
ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion of the parts of 
Bodies, which are really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. Se- 
condly, The fenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are nothing 
but the Powers thoſe Subſtances have to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our Sen- 
fes ; which Ideas are not in the things themſelves, otherwiſe than as any thing 
is in its Cauſe. Thirdly, The Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtanceto give or 


receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo alter'd, 
ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what it did before; theſe are call'd 


active and paſſive Powers: All which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or 


| Notion of them, terminate only in ſenſible ſimple Ideas. For whatever Altera- 
tion a Load-ſionve has the power to make in the minute Particles of Iron, we 


ſhould have no Notion of any youne it had at all to operate on Iron, did not 
I doubt not, but there are a thouſand Changes, 
that Bodies we daily handle have a power to cauſe in one another, which we 
never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. Ft Tg 
$. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make a great part of our complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces, He that will examine his complex Iden of Gold, will find ſeveral of its 
Ideas that make it up, tobe only Powers: as the Power of being melted, but 
of not 3 it ſelf in the Fire; af being diſſolv'd in Ag. Regia; are Ideas 
as neceſlary to make up our complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight z 
which, if duly conſider'd, are alſo nothing but different Powers. For to Geak 


truly, Yellowneſs is not actually in Gold, but is a Power in Gold to produce 
that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed in a due light: And the Heart, which 
; ; | | | Ve 
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we cannot leave out, of our Idea of the Sun, is no. moxe really in the Sun, than 
the White Colour it introduces into Wax. Theſe are both equally Powers in 
| the Sun, operating, by the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, fo on a 
Man, as to make him have the Idea of Heat: and ſo on Wax, as to make it 
capable to produce in a Man the Idea of White, ; +. ub ta 
Lr. Had we Senſes acute enough to difcern the minute Particles of Bodies, The now ſecon- 
| and the real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, I doubt not 4½ Quali, 
hut t would produce quite diſte rent Ideas in us; and that 1 is now the 2 
_— 0 would then Ln ae and inſtead of it we ſhould fee 5... ue 


du admirable Texture of parts of a certain Size and Figure. This, Microſcopes could diſcover 


plainly diſcover to us: For what to our naked Eyes I a certain Colour, the primary 


> - ones of tbeir 
es, diſcover'd to be q alk minute Parts, 


is. by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our Sc 

* thin - and _ thus altering, as it were, the Proportion of 7 

of the minute RS of a colour'd Object to our uſual Sight, produces different 

Ideas from what it did before. Thus Sand or pounded Glaſs, which is opake, 

and white to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and a Hair ſeen this 

way, loſes its former Colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a. mix- 

ture of fome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the Refraction of 

Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood ta the naked Eye appears all red; 

but by a good Microſcope, wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſhows only ſome few 

Glubules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor: and how theſe red Globules 

would appear, if Glaſſes could be found that yet capld magnify them 1000 or 

19,290 i1mes more, is uncertain. | 

$. 12. The iptinice wiſe Contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted o, Ficus 

our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs, to the Conveniences of Life, and the Buſi- of Diſcovery 

neſs we have to do here. We are able, by aur Senſes, to know and diſtinguiſh ted to our 

things ; and to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our Uſes, and feverg] State. 

ways to accommodate the Exigences of this Life. We have Inſight enqugh into 

their admirable Contrivances and wonderful Effects, to admire and magpify the 

Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Knowledge as this, 

which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want nat Faculties to attain, But 

it appears not, that God intended we ſhould haye a perfect, clear, and adequate 

Knowledge of them: That perhaps is nat in the Comprehenſjon of any finite 

Being. We are ſurniſh'd with Faculties (dull and weak as they axe) to diſcover 

enough in the Creatures to lead us to the Knowledge of the Creator, and the 
Knowledge of our Duty; and we are fitted well enough with Abilities, 1 ror 

vide for the Conveniences of Living: Theſe are gur Huſineſs in this World. 

But were our Senſes alter d, and made much quicker and acuter, the Appear 
rance and outward Scheme of Things would have quite another face to us; and 

I am apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with gur Being, or at leaſt Well- 

being in this part of the Univerſe, which we inhabit, He that canſiderg | 

how little our Conſtitution js able to bear 8 Remoye into parts of this Air, 

not much higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have reaſon to 

be fatisfy'd, that in this Globe of Earth allotted for our Manſion, the all- 

wiſe Architect has ſuited our Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, 

ene to another, If our Senſe of Hearing were but a 1099 times quicker thay it 

is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us? And we ſnould in the quieteſt Re- 

tirement be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the middle of a Sea-tight, 

Nay, if that moſt inſtruftive of our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1900 or 

100,000 times more acute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, things ſeyeral 

Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object gf his Sight now, would then be 

vicible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he would come nearer the Diſcovery of 6 


Texture and Motion the minute Parts of corporeal things; and in many 
them, probably get ideas of their internal Conſtitutions, But then he wou 
be in a quite different World from other People: Nothing would appear the 
ſame to him, and others; the viſible Ideas of eyery thing would be different, 
So that I doubt, whether he and the reſt of Men could diſcourſe concerning 
the Objects of Bight, or have any Communication about Colours, their Ap- 
pearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a Quickneſs Ten- 
derneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or ſo much as open Day- 
le a take in but a very ſmall part 3 any Opject at once, and that 90 
01. l. 6 Te | only 
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only at a very near diſtance, And if by the help of ſuch Microſcopical Eyes 
(if I may fo call them) a M an could penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
ſecret Compoſition. and radical Texture of Bodies, he would not make any great 
advantage by the Change, if ſuch an acute Sight would not ſerve to conduct 
him to the Market and Exchange; if he could not ſee things he was to avoid, 
at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh things he had to do with, by thoſe ſen- 

_ ſible Qualities, others do. He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the Con- 
figuration of the minute Particles of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon 
what peculiar Structure and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt 
diſcover ſomething very admirable : But if Eyes ſo framed could not view at 
once the Hand, and the Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance 
ſee what a-clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that Acute- 
neſs ; which, whilſt it diſcover'd the ſecret Contrivance of the Parts of the Ma 
* mare him loſe its Uſe. , Cooke : | 

„ec, a | . 13. And here give me leave to propole an extravagant Conjecture of mine 
oy Spirits viz, That ſince we — ſome reaſon GE there be any Credit to be given to the 
Report of things, that. our Philoſophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
Spirits can aſſume to themſelyes Bodies of different Bulk, Figure and Conforma- 
tion of Parts; whether one great Advantage ſome of them have over us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves Organs of Sen- 
ſation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their preſent Deſign, and the Circum- 
ſtances of the Object they would conſider. For how much would that Man 
exceed all others in Knowledge, who had but the Faculty ſo to alter the Structure 
of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of 
Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt lit on) has taught us 
to conceive? What Wonders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his Eyes to 
all ſorts of Objects, as to ſee, when he pleas'd, the Figure and Motion of the 
minute Particles in the Blood, and other Juices of Animals, as diſtinctly as he 
does, at other times, the Shape and Motion of the Animals themſelves >? But 
to us, in our preſent ſtate, unalterable Organs ſo contriv'd as to diſcover the Fi- 
re and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities we now obſerve in them, would perhaps be of no advantage. God 
has, no doubt, made them ſo, as is beſt for us in our preſent Condition. He hath 
fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies that ſurround us, and we have to 
do with: And tho' we cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perfect 
Knowledge of things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe Ends above- 
menticn's which are our great Concernment. I beg my Reader's pardon, for 
laying before him ſo wild a Fancy, concerning the ways of Perception in Beings 
above us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
any thing about the . of Angels, but after this manner, ſome way or 
other in proportion to what we find and obſerve in ourſelves. And tho* we 
cannot but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God may frame Crea- 
tures with a thouſand other Faculties and Ways of perceiving things without 
them, than what we have; yet our Thoughts can go no farther than our own: 
ſo impoſſible it is for us to enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas receiv'd 
from our own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition at leaſt, that Angels 
do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle us; ſince ſome of the moſt an- 
tient and moſt learned Fathers of the Church ſeem'd to believe, that they had 
Bodies: And this is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence is unknown 
„ 25 | | 2 
| Complex Ideas g. 14. But to return to the matter in hand: The Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
of Subſtances. and the Ways we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances are no- 
thing elſe” but a Collection of a certain number of fimple Ideas, confider'd as united in 
one Ning, Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, tho* they are commonly call'd ſimple Ap- 
prehenſions, and the names of them ſimple Terms; yet in effect are complex 
and compounded. - Thus the Idea which an Eng/iſhman ſignifies by the name Swan, 
is white Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all 
theſe. of a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the Water, and makin 
a certain kind of noiſe ; and perhaps, to a Man who has long obſerv'd thoſe 
kind of Birds, ſome other Properties which all terminate in ſenſible {imple Ideas, 
all united in one common Subject. | | 
1 8 1 15. 
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6. 15. Beſides the complex Ideas we have of material ſenſible Subſtances, of 2 
which I have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from thoſe Opera- ,77 le 
tions of our own Minds, which we experiment daily in our ſelves, as Thinking, of bodily Sub- 
Underſtanding, Willing; Knowing; and Power of beginning Motion, Cc, co-ex- ftances. 
iſting in ſome Subſtance ; we are able to frame the complex Idea of an immaterial 

Spirit. And thus, by putting together the [dear of Thinking, Perceiving, Li- 

berty and Power of moving themſelves, and other things, we have as clear a 
perception and Notion of immaterial Subſtances, as we have of material. For 

putting together the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, or the Power of movin 

or quieting corporeal Motion, join'd to Subſtance, of which we have no diſtin 

Idea, we have the Idea of an immaterial Spirit; and by putting together the 

Ideas of coherent ſolid Parts, and a power of being mov'd, join d with Sub- 

tance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the Idea of Matter. 

The one is as clear and diſtinct an Iden as the other: The ſdea of Thinking, 


and moving a Body, being as clear and diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, 5 


Solidity, and being moy'd: For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both ; it is but a ſuppos d I know not what, to ſupport thoſe Ideas we 
call Accidents. It is for want of Reflection that we are apt to think, that our 
Senſes ſhew us nothing but material things. Every Act of Senſation, when 
duly conſider d, gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal 
and Spiritual. For whilſt 1 know, by Seeing or Hearing, Cc. that there is 
ſome corporeal Being without me, the Object of that Senſation ; I do more cer- 
tainly know, that there is ſome ſpiritual Being within me that ſees and hears. 
Tais, I muſt be convinc'd, cannot be the Action of bare inſenſible Matter; nor 
ever could be, without an immaterial thinking Being. | 
9. 16. By the complex Idea of extended, figur'd, colour'd, and all other ſen- yy, 146, of 
Gble Qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are as far from the Idea of ab Sub- 
the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing at all: Nor after all the Acquain- farce. 
tance and Familiarity, which we imagine we have with Matter, and the many 
Qualities Mex aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in Bodies, will it per- 
haps upon Examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, primary 
Ideas belonging to Body, than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit. | 
55. 17. The primary Ideas we. have peculiar to Body, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd to 7heCobeſion of 


Spirit, are the Coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable, Parts, and a Power of — 6 


communicating Motion by Impulſe. "Theſe, I think, are the original FA and primary Ideas 
1 of . 


peculiar to Body; for Figure is but the Conſequence of finite Extenſion. 
$. 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Tl hinking and Thinking and 
Wil, or a Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, and, which is con- Motivity ths 
{equent to it, Liberty. f 
Impulſe to another Body which it meets with at reſt; ſo the Mind can put of Spirit. 
Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiſtence, 
Duration, and Mobility, are common to them both. 3 
F. 19. There is no reaſon why it ſtculd be thought ſtrange, that I make Mo- 1 capable 
bility belong to Spirit: For having no other-1dea of Motion, but Change of Diſ- J een. 
trance with other Beings that are conſider'd as at reſt ; and _— that Spirits, 
as well as Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do ope- 
rate at ſeveral times in ſereral places, I cannot but attribute Change of Place 
to all finite Spirits; (for of the infinite Spirit I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul, 
being a real Being as well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſ- 
tance with any other Body, or Being, as Body it ſelf; and fo is capable of Mo- 
tion. And if a Mathematician can conſider a certain Diſtance, or & Change of 
that Diſtance berween two Points, one may certainly conceive a Diſtance, and a 
Change of Diſtance between two Spirits: and ſo conceive their Motion, their 
Approach, or Removal, one from another. % an , 
0 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, will, and operate 
on his Body in the place where that is; but cannot operate on'a Body, or in a 
Place an hundred Miles. diſtant from it. No body can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; and cannot but 
know, that being united to his Body, it conſtantly changes place all the whole 
Journey between Oxford and London, as the Coach or Horſe does that carries 
him, and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; or if that 
will not be allow'd to afford us a clear Idea enough of its Motion, its being ſe- 
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or as Body cannot but communicate its Motion by primary Ideas 
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not now) be of much weight to many, in an Age that is not much diſpos d to 


Idea of Soul 
and Body come 


par d . 


Cob 


as Thinking 
in a Soul, 


' of the Body, or leaving it, and yet to have no Idea. of its Motion, -leems to me 


impoſſible. 28 4 100 m N HIMNCESIES 7 | 139 VO I! . ? 
6. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it bath 


fon of ſo- 
= 3 tun knows not what the Subſtance is of that thinking thing: No more, ſay I, 


to be conceiv'd 


weral parts of Matter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have Pores 
 lefs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or Preſſure of the Air, will 


that Hypotheſis, how ingenioully ſoever explain d, by ſhewing, that che Parts 


ternal preflure of the Æther, and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their 


parated from the Body in Death, I think, will: For to conſider it as going out 
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none, for: Spirits are not in Loco, but Li; I ſuppoſe that way-of talking will 


admire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceiv'd by ſuch unintelligible ways of ſpeak · 
ing- But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that Diſtinction, and that it is 
applicable to our preſent Purpoſe; I deſire him to put it into intelligible Engliſo ; 
and then from thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not 
capable of Motion. Indeed Motion cannot be attributed to GO P, not be- 
cauſe he is an immaterial; but becauſe he is an in finite Spirit. i 
. 22. Let us compare: then our complex Idea of/an immaterial Spirit with 
our complex Idea of Body, and ſee whether there be any more Obſcurity in 
one than in the other, and in which moſt. Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an 
extended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by Impulſe: And 
our Idea of Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a / Subſtance that thinks, and 
has a power of exciting Motion in Body, by Willing or Thought. Theſe, I think 
are our complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra-diſtivguiſh'd ; and now let us 
examine which has moſt Obſcurity in it, and Difficulty to be apprehended. I 
know, that People, whoſe Thoughts are immers'd in Matter, and have fo ſub- 
jected their Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing beyond 
them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which perhaps 
is true: But I affirm, when they conſider it well, they can no more comprehend 
an extended thing. [ts in | 
$. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what tis thinks in him; he means, he 
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knows he what the Subſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, if he ſays he 
knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, Neither knows he how he is extended; 
how the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or cohere together to make Extenſion. 
For tho* the Preſſure of the Particles of Air may account for. the Cohe/ion of ſe- 


not explain, nor can be a caule of the Coherence of the Particles of Air them- 
ſelves. And if the Preſſure of the Ether, or any ſubtiler Matter than the 
Air, may unite, and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
as other Bodys; yet it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold together the 
Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that Materia ſubtilis. So that 


of ſenſible Bodies are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſenſible 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Ather it ſelf: And by how much the more 
evident it proves, that the Parts of other Bodies are held together by the ex- 


Cobeſion and Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning 
the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Æther it ſelf; which we can 
neither conceive without Parts, they being Bodies, and diviſible ; nor yet how 
their Parts cohere, they wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the 
Coheſion of the Parts of all other Bodies. int 85 
$. 24. But in truth the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how great ſoever, can be 
10 intelligible Cauſe of the Cohefion of the ſolid Parts of Matter. For tho ſuch 
a Preſſure may hinder the Avulſion of two poliſh'd Superticies one from ano- 
ther, in a Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiement of two poliſh'd 
Marbles; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Separation by a Motion, in 
a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces. Becauſe the ambient Fluid, having a full 
Liberty to ſucceed'in each Point of Space, deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts 
ſuch a Motion of Bodies ſo join'd, no more than it would reſiſt the Motion of 
that Body, were it on all ſides inviron'd by that Fluid, and touch'd no other 
Body: And therefore, if there were no other Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of 
Bodies muſt be eafily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For if the 
Preſſure of the Æther be the uate Cauſe of Coheſion, wherever that Cauſe 
operates not, there can be no Coheſion. And ſince it cannot operate againſt 
ſuch a lateral Separation, (as has been ſhewn) therefore in every imaginary 
1 4 | | Plain, 
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Plain, inter ſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Coheſion, tan 
of two poliſh'd Surfaces, which will always, notwithſtanding any imaginable 
preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily ſlide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear 
an Idea ſoever we think we have of the Extenſion of Body, which is nothing 
but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his Mind, may 
have reaſon to conclude, That tis as eaſy for him to have à clear Idea, how the Soul 
thinks, as how Body is extended, For ſince 2 no farther, nor otherwiſe ex- 
| tended, than by the Union and Coheſion of its ſolid Paxts, we ſhall very ill 
comprehend the Exrenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 
Union and Coheſion. of its Parts; which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible, as 
the manner of Thinking, and how it is perform'd. .: _ - 1 94 
6. 25, I allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how any one ſhould find 
a Difficulty in what they think they ＋ day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will 
they be ready to ſay, the Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any 
thing more common? And what doubt can there be made of it? And the like, 
I ſay, concerning Thinking, and voluntary Motion? Do we not every moment. 
experiment it in our ſelves ; and therefore can it be doubted 2 The matter of 
fact is clear, I confeſs ; but when we would a little nearer look into it, and con- 
ſider how uit is done, there I think we are at a loſs, both in the one, and the 
other ; and can as little underſtand. how the Parts of Body cohere, as how we 
our ſelves perceive, or move, I would have any one intelligibly explain to me, 
how. the Parts of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in fuſion were-as looſe from, 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs) come 
in a few moments to be ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, that 
the utmoſt Force of Mens Arms cannot ſeparate them: A conſidering Man will, 
I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another Man's Underſtand- 


| 
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C 26, The little Bodies that, compoſe that Fluid we call Water, are fo ex- 
tremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a Microſcope (and 
yet I have heard of ſome that have magnify'd to 10,000 ; nay; to much above 
100,000 times) pretended to perceive their diſtinct Bulk, Figure, or Motion: 
And the Particles of Mater are alſo fo perfectly looſe one from another, that 
the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſeparates them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Mo- 
tion, we muſt allow them to have no Coheſion one with another; and yet let but 
a ſharp. Cold come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms co- 
here, and are not, without great Force, ſeparable. He that could find the 
Bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly ; he that 
could make known the Cement that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to another, 
would. diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret : And yet when that was done, 
would he be far enough from making the Extenſion of Body (which is the Cohe- 
ſion of its ſolid Parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein conliſted the Union, 
or Conſolidation of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the 
leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts: Whereby it appears, that this primary, 
and ſuppos'd obvious Quality of Body, will be found, when examin'd, to be 
as incomprehenſible as any thing belonging to our Minds, and a ſolid extended 
Subſtance as hard to be conceiv'd as a thinking immaterial one, Whatever Difficulties 
ſome would raiſe againſt it. | | . EY 
6. 27. For, to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that Preſſure, which is 
brought to explain the Coheſion * is as unintelligible as the Coheſion. 
it ſelf. For if Matter be conſider'd, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend 
his Contemplation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee what 
conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this Maſs of Matter in 
ſo cloſe a Preſſure together; from whence Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Parts 
of a Diamond their Hardneſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt 
have its Extremes ; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcattering 3 
aſunder, If, to avoid this Difhculty, any one will throw himſelf into the Sup- 
ſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, let him conſider what Light he thereby 
—.— to the Chen of Body, and whether he be ever the nearer making it 
intelligible, by reſolving it into a. Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt in- 
comprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of Body (which is nothing 
but the Cohglion of ſolid Parts) from being clearer, or more diſtinct, when 


* 


We 
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we would enquire into the Nature, Cauſe or Manner, of it, than the Idea of 


Thinking. | w272. to 

è— — Another Iden we have of Body, is the Power of Communication of Mo- 
tionof Motion tiow by Impulſe 5 and of our Souls, the Power of exciting Motion by Thought, 
Impulſe or Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, the other of our Minds, every day's Experience 
Thought, e. clearly furniſhes us with: Bur if here again we enquire how this is done, we' 
1 imtelll- are equally in the dark. For in the Communication of Motion by Impulſe, 
my wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is got to the other, which is 
the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have no other Conception, bur of the paſſing of 

Motion out of one Body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure and un- 


conceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by Thought ; which we 


every moment find they do. The Increaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is 


 obferv'd or believ'd ſometimes to 21 is yet harder to be underſtood. We 
have by daily Experience clear Evidence of Motion produc'd both by Impulſe 
and by Thought; but the ma nner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion; 
we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider Motion, and its 
Communication, either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which belongs to Spirit is 
at lenſt as clear as that which belongs to Body. And if we conſider the active Power 
of moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than 


Body; ſince two Bodies, plac'd by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrow'd Motion: 


Whereas the Mind, every day, affords us Ideas of an active Power of moving 
of Bodies; and therefore it is worth our Conſideration, whether active Power 


be not the proper Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence 


may be conjectur d, that created Spirits are not totally ſeparate from Matter, 
becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure Spirit, viz. God, is only active; 
pure Matter is uy paſſive ; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, 
and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to Body, the Sub- 
ſtance of each being equally unknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, 
as clear as of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion by Thought, 
which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by Impulfe, which we aſcribe 
to Body. Conſtant Experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, tho' our nar- 
row Underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would look 
beyond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or Reflection, and penetrate 
into their Cauſes, and manner of Production, we find ſtill it diſcovers nothing 
but its own Short-ſightedneſs. OE +8 
b. 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces us, that there are ſolid extended 
Subſtances ; and Reflection, that there are thinking ones: Experience aſſures us 
of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; and that the one hath a myo to move Body 
by Impulſe, the other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I 


ſay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the one and the 


other. But beyond theſe Ideas, as receiv'd from their proper Sources, our Fa- 


culties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, 


and Manner, we perceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of 
Thinking. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as the other; 
and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a Subſtance we know not, 
ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Motion, than how a Subſtance we know not, 
ſhould by Impulſe ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſ- 
cover wherein the Ideas belonging to Body confift, than thoſe belonging to Spi- 
Tit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple Ideas we receive 
from Senſation and Reflection, are the Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond 
which the Mind, whatever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one 


jot ; nor can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Nature and 
hidden Cauſes of thoſe Ideas, | 


Idea of Body F. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of Spirit, compar'd with the Idea we; 


oe 7 gh een have of Body, ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown to us; and ſo is 

the Subſtance of Body equally unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Pro- 
perties of Body, viz. ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtin& clear 
Idear of: ſo likewiſe we know, and have diftin&t clear Ideas of two primary 


Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. 'Thinking, and a Power of Action; 5.e.a 


Power 
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power of beginning or ſtopping ſeveral Thoughts or Motions, We have alſo 
che Ideas of ſeveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtinct Ideas 
of them: which Qualities are but the various Modifications of the Extenſion 
of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion. We have likewiſe the Ideas of the 
ſeveral Modes of Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, 
Hoping ; all which are bur the ſeveral Modes of Thinking, We have alſo the 
Ideas of willing, and moving the Body conſequent to it, and with the Body it 
ſelf too; for, as has been ſhewn, 7 is capable of Motion. 

6. 31. Laſtly, If this Notion o 
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immaterial Spirit may have perhaps ſome The Notion of 


Difficulties in it, not eaſy to be explain'd, we have therefore no more reaſon to Spirit involves 


deny or doubt the Exiſtence of ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt 
the Exiſtence of Body ; becauſe the Notion of Body is cumber d with ſome 
Difficulties very hard, and perhaps impoſſible to be explain'd or underſtood by 
us. For I would fain have inſtanc'd any thing in our Notion of Spirit more 
perplex'd, or nearer a Contradiction, than the very Notion of Body includes 
in it; the Diviſibility in infinitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whe- 
ther. we grant or deny it, in Conſequences impoſlible to be explicated or made 
in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent ; Conſequences that carry greater Difficulty, 
and more apparent Abſurdity, than any thing can follow from the Notion of an 
immaterial knowing Subſtance. 


no more Diffi- 
culiy in it 
than that of 
Body. , 


$. 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, ſince we, having but ſome few RW. 
ſuperficial Ideas of things, diſcover'd to us only by the Senſes from without, hne bryond 
or by. the Mind, reflecting on what it experiments in it ſelf within, have no 9 ſimple 


knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitution, and true Na- 
ture of things, being deſtitute of Faculties to attain it. And therefore experi- 
menting and diſcovering in our ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary 
Motion, as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, the 
Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſion and Motion of 
Bodies; we have as much reaſon to be ſatisfy'd with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, 
as with our Notion ¶ Body, and the Exiſtence of the one as well * as the other. For it 
being no more a Contradiction that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and inde- 
— from Soli dity, than it is a Contradiction that Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſe- 
parate and independent from Thinking, they being both but ſimple Ideas, inde- 
pendent one from another; and having as clear and diſtin& Ideas in us of 
Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
thing without Solidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid thing without Think- 
ing, 1. e. Matter, to exiſt ; eſpecially ſince it is not harder to conceive how 
Thinking ſhould exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For 
whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe {imple Ideas we have from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection, and dive farther into the Nature of things, we fall preſent- 
ly into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties ; and can diſ- 
cover nothing far: her but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But which ever of 
theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial Spirit, this is evi- 
dent, that the ſimple Ideas that make them up, are no other than what we have 
receiv'd from Senſation or Reflection; and ſo is it of all our other Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, even of God himſelf, | | | 
9 $. 33. For if we examive the Idea we have of the incomprehenſible ſupreme 
Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 
Ideas we have both of God and ſeparate Spirits, are hats 
we receive from Reflection; v. g. having from what we experiment in our ſelves 
got the Ideas of Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power, of Pleaſure 
and Happineſs ;- and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it is better 
to have than to be without: when we would frame an Idea the moſt ſuitable 
we can to the ſupreme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our Idea of In- 
finity ; and ſo putting them together, make our complex Idea of God. For that 
the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its Ideas, receiv'd from Senſa- 
ion and Reflection, has been already ſhewn. | | | 
8.34. If I find that I know ſome few things, and ſome of them, or all, per- 
haps imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of knowing twice as many ; which 2 
double again, as often as 1 can add to Number ; and thus enlarge my 1dea of 
Knowledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all things exiſting, or pole, 
| | e 4 


Ideas. 


Idea of God, 


e up of the ſimple Ideas | 


Our Ideas of Subſtances. Book II. 


The fame alſo J can do of knowing them more ty; i.e. al their Qua | 
ries, Powers, Cauſes, Conſequences, and Retations, Oc. till al be perfect 
known, that is in them, or car any way relate to them; and thus frame the Idea 
of mfmite or boundlefs Knowledge, The fame may alſo be done of Power, till 
we come to that we call infrrite ; and alſo of the Durarion of Exiftence, with- 
our Beginning or End; and ſo frame the Zea of an eternal Being. The De- 
Paz or Extem wherein we aſeribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other 
erſectiors (which we can have any Ideas of) to that Sovereign Being which we 
— ow qe? 12 4 . frame the befi ny wa our 
inds are capable of: All which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple Meas 
| we have taken from the Operations of our — M by Reſtection; or by 
2 Senſes, from exteriour things, to that Vaſt neſs ro which Infinity can extend 
them. i | 
$. 35. For i is Infinity, which jo d to our Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, 
* Knowledge, Cc. ma kes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our ſelves 
the beſt we ean, the ſupreme Being. For tho' in his own Eſſence (which cer? 
taimly we do not know, not knowing the real Eſſence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or 
of our own ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded 179 think, I may ſay 
we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Knowledge, 
Power, Happineſs, Cc. infinite and eternal: which are all diſtinct Ideas, and 
ſome of them being relative, are again compounded of others; all which being, 
as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and Reflection, go to make up the 
Iden or Notion we have of God. | VE: 
No Ideas iu F. 36, This farther is to be obſerv'd, that there is no Idea we attribute to 
—_—_ 72 , God, dating Infinity, which is nor alſo a part of our complex Idea of other 
but 75 + Spirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other ſimple Meas, belonging to any 
from Serſati- thing but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we receive from the Operation 
on or Reflefti- of our 6wn Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other but what we receive 
MM from thence : And all the difference we can put between them in our Contem- 
lation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents and Degrees of their Know- 
edge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, &c. For that in our Ideas, as well of 
Spirits, as of other things, we are reſtrain d to thoſe we receive from Seuſation and 
Reffetiion is evident from hence; That in our Ideas of Spirits, how much ſoever 
adyanc'd in. Perfeftion beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we 
cannot yet have any Idea of the manner wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one 
to another: tho we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are 
Beings that have perfefter Knowledge and greater Happineſs than we, muſt needs 
have alſo a perfe&er way of communicating their Thoughts than we have, who 
are fain to make uſe of corporeal Signs and particular Sounds ; which are there- 
fore of moſt general uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are capable of. But of 
immediate Communication, having no experiment in our ſelves, and conſequent- 
ly no Notion of it at all, we have no Idea how Spirits, which uſe not Words, 
can with Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spi rits, that have no Bodies, can be 
Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or conceal them at pleaſure, 
tho we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a Power. | 
| Recapitula- $. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of Ideas we have of Subſtances of al 
Hon, kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From whence, I 
think, it is very evident, | 
Firſt, That all our Has of the ſeveral ſorts of Subſtances, are nothing but 
Collections of fimple Ideat, with a Suppoſition of ſomething to which t hey belong, 
and in which they ſubſiſt; tho” of this ſuppos d Something, we have no clear di- 
ſtinet Idea at all. | 
| Secondh, That all the fimple 1dens, that thus united in one common Subſtratum, 
make up our complex 1deas of feveral forts of Subſtances, are no other but 
fach as we have receiv'd from Senſation or Refſettiow, So that even in thoſe which 
| we think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and that come neareſt the 
Comprehenſion of our moſt enlarg'd Conceptions, we cannot go beyond thoſe 
fimple fdeas. And even im thoſe which ſeem moſt remote from all we have to 
do with, and do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can peroeive in our ſelves by 
Re flettion, or diſcover by Senſation in other _— we can attain to nothing but 
thoſe ſimple dens, which we originally receiv from Senſation or Reflection; as 
_— 1 
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Chap. 24. Of Collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


is evident in the complex Ideas we have of Angels, and particularly of God 


* 


himſelf. 


„„ 


Thirdly, That moſt of the imple Ideas, that make up our complex 8 


ubſtances, when truly coꝑſidef d, are only Powers, however we are apt to 
— them for poſitive Qualities; 2 g. che e = of the Ideas that 2 
our complex Idea of Gold, are X » grept Weight, Ductility, Fuſibility, 
and Solubility in Aq. Regia, Oc. all united her in an unknown Subſtratum : 
all which Ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and 


are not really in the Gold, conſider d bare y in it ſelf, tho they depend on thoſe 


real and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, whereby it has a Fitneſs 
differentſy to operate, and be operated on by ſeyeral other Subſtances. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


$. 1. JD ESIDES theſe complex Ideas of ſeveral ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, Ore Idea. 


Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple, Qc. the Mind hath alſo complex collective 
Ideas of Subſtances ; which I ſo call, becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of man 
particular Subſtances conſider d together, as united into one Idea, and whic 
{o join'd are look'd on as one: v. g, the Idea of ſuch a Collection of Men as 
make an Army, tho* conſiſting of a great number of diſtinft Subſtances, is as 
much one Idea, as the Idea of a Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bo- 


dies whatſoever, ſignify' d 0 the name World, is as much one Idea, as the Idea 
of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it ſufficing to the Unity of any Idea, 


that it be conſider d as one Repreſentation or Fe tho' made up of ever ſo 


many Particulars. 


6. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances, the Mind makes by its Power of Made by the 
Compoſition, and uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex Ideas into one, as Power of cm- 


137 


it does by the ſame Faculty make the . Ideas of particular Subſtances, poſing in the 


Sas fn an Aggregate of divers ſimple Ideas united in one Subſtance : And 
as the 5 


lectire Mode, or complex Idea of any Number, as a Score or a Groſs, &c. fo 


by putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective Ideas of 


Subilances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, a Fleet; each of which eve 
one finds, that he repreſents to his own Mind by one Idea, in one View; and 0 
under that Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as one Ship, or 
one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army of ten thouſand Men 
ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy 
to the Mind to unite into one the Idea of a great number of Men, and conſider 
it as one, as it is to unite into one particular, all the diſtinct Ideas that make-up 
che Compoſition of a Man, and conſider them all together as one. 


Mind. 
ind, by putting together the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the col- 


* FX 


$. 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective Ideas, are to be counted moſt part of 4% artificial 


artificial things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made-up of diſtin& Subſtances ; things are col- 


And, in truth, if we conſider all theſe collective Ideas aright; as Army, Conftel- leclive Ideas, 


lation, Univerſe, as they are united into ſo many ſingle Ideas, they are but the 
artificial Draughts of the Mind ; bringing things very remote, and independent 
on one another, into one View, the 3 to contemplate and diſcourſe of 
them, united into one Conception, and ſignify'd by one Name. For there are 
no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this Art of 
Compolition, brivg into one Idea; as is viſible in that ſignify'd by the Name 


Univerſe. | 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. 


Relation what, g. x, B ESI DE Sthe 1dear, whether ſimple or complex, that the Mind has of 
things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it gets from their 
Compariſon one with another. 'The Underiooding, in the eee of 
any thing, is not confin'd to that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea as it 
were beyond it ſelf, or at leaſt beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in confor- 
mity to any other, When the Mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does, as it 
were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and carry its View from one to t'other : 
This is, as the words import, Relation and Reſpeft ; and the Denominations 
given to poſitive things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks to lead 
the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated to ſomething diftin& from 
it, are what we call Relatives; and the things ſo brought together, Related. 
Thus, when the Mind conſiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothing 
ingo that Idea, bur what really exiſts in Caius ; v. g. when I conſider him as 
Man, I have nothing in my Mind but the complex Idea of the Species, Man. 
So likewiſe, when I ſay Cains is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Con- 
ſideration of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give Caius the 


A 


Whitey, I intimate ſome other thing: in both caſes my Thought is led to ſome- 
thing beyond. Caius, and there are two things brought into conſideration. And 
ſince any lea, whether ſimple of complex, may be the occaſion why the Mind 
thus brings rwo things together, and as it were takes a view of them at once, 
tho' ſtill conſider d as diſtinCt ; therefore any of our [eas may be the Foundation 
of Relation. As in the above-mention*d * — the Contract and Ceremony 
of Marriage with Sempronia, is the Occaſion of the Denomination or Relation 
of Husband ; and. the Colour White, the Occaſion why he is ſaid whiter than 
Free-ſtone. 55 f 
.lt C. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, expreſi'd by relative Terms that have others 
without corre. anſwering them, with a reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, Bigger and Leſs, 
lative Turm, Cauſe and Effect, are very obvious to every one, and every body at firſt fight 
od 15 fer: perceives the Relation. For Father and Son, Husband and Wife, and ſuch 
e other correlative Terms, ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and thro 
Cuſtom do fo readily chime and anſwer one another in — Memories, that 
upon the naming of either of them, rhe Thoughts are preſently carry'd beyond 
the thing ſo named; and no body overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it 


is fo plainly intimated. But where Languages have fail'd to give correlative 


Names, there the Relation is not always fo ealily taken notice of. Concubine is, 
no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife : But in Languages where this, and 
the like. words, have not a correlative Term, there People are not ſo apt to 
take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is between 
Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to exiſt, 
but together. Hence it is, that many of thoſe Names which, duly conſider'd, 


do include evident Relations, have been call'd external Denominations. But all 


Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muſt ſignify ſome Idea, which is 

either in the thing to which the Name is apply'd; and then it is poſitive, and 

is look'd on as united to, and exiſting in the 9 4 br which the Denomination 

is given: or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind finds in it to ſomething 
Addiſtinct from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it includes a Relation. 

Some ſeem- b. 3. Another ſort of relative Terms there is, which are not look'd on to be 


| ingly abſoluts either relative, or ſo much as external Denominations ; which yet, under the 


erms contain 


Relations, form and appearance of lignifying ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal 


a tacit, tho? leſs obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms of 
Old, Great, Imperſect, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
in the following Chapters. 5 Ry 
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name Husband, I intimate ſome other Perſon ; and when I give him the name 
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Chap. 25. / Relation. 139 | 
6. 4. This farther may be obſery'd, That the Ideas of Relation may be the Relation dif _ | 
ſame. in Men, who have far different Ideas of the things that are related, or —_—— | 
that are thus compar'd ; v. g. thoſe who have far different Ideas of a Man, may "is 2h, ho | 
yet agree in the Notion of a Father : which is a Notion ſuperindue'd to the Sub- 
ſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of that thing call'd Man, whereby 
he contributed to the Generation of one of his own kind, let Man be what 
| $. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation conſiſts in the referring or comparing Change of Re. 
two things one to another; from which Compariſon, one or both comes to be lation may be 
denominated. And if either of thoſe things be remoy'd or ceaſe to be, the Re- without any | 
lation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, tho' the other receive in ures ant | 
it ſelf no Alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I conſider to-day as a Father, ceaſes * 
to be ſo to-morrow, only by the Death of his Son, without any Alteration made 
in himſelf. Nay, barely by the Mind's changing the Obje& to which it com- 
pares any thing, the ſame thing is capable of 17. contrary Denominations at 
the fame time: v. g. Caius, compar d to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be ſaid to be 
older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, Cc. OY] | 
| $.6. Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be conſider d as one thing, is poſi- Religion only 
tive: And ſo not only ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, but Modes alſo are poſitive betwizt we 
Langs; tao! the Parts of which they conſiſt, are very often relative one to things. 
anothct ; bur the whole together conſider'd as one thing, and producing in us 
the C uplex Ilea of one thing; which Idea is in our Minds, as one Picture, tho 
an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under one Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute 
"Thing, or Idea. Thus a Triangle, tho' the Parts thereof compar'd one to ano- 
ther be relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute Idea. The ſame 
may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, &c. for there can be no Relation, but betwixt 
two things conſider'd as two things. There muſt always be in Relation two 
Ileas, or Things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſider'd as diſtin, 
and then a ground or occaſion for their Compariſon, p 15 
5. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be conſider d: l things ca- 
; Firſt, That there is no one Thing, whether ſimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Re- pable of 
lation, or Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an infinite num- lation. 
ler of Conſiderations, in reference to other things; and therefore this makes no 
ſmall part of Mens Thoughts and Words: v. g. one ſingle Man may at once be 
concern'd in, and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz. Fa- 
ther, Brother, Son, Grand-father, Grand-ſon, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, 
Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, 
European, Engliſhman, Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superiour , 
Inferiour, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, Cc. 
to an almoſt infinite Number : he being capable of as many Relations, as there 
can be Occaſions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of Agree- 
ment, Diſagreement, or Reſpect whatſoeyer. For, as I ſaid, Relation is a way 
of comparing or conſidering two things together, and giving one, or both of 
them ſome Appellation from that Compariſon ; and ſometimes giving even the 
Relation it fot a Name. | \ ES eta od 
„. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſider'd concerning Relation, That tho* The Ideas of 
it be not contain'd in the real Exiſtence of things, but ſomethin extraneous Relation | 
and ſuper- induc d; yet the Ideas which relative Words ſtand for, are often — 
clearer and more diſtinct, than of thoſe Subſtances to which they do belong. Subjets re- 
The Notion we have of a Father, or Brother, is a great deal clearer and more ated. 
_ diſtinct, than that we have of a Man; or, if you will, Paternity is a thing 
whereof tis eaſier to have a clear Idea, than of Humanity And I can much 
eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than what GOD. Becauſe the Knowledge of 
one Action, or one ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion 
of a Relation : but to the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate Col- — 
lection of ſundry Ideas is neceſſary. A Man, if be compares two things toge- 
ther, can hardly be ſuppos'd not to know what it is, wherein he compares 
them: ſo that when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a 
very clear Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations are capable at leaſt 
- of being more perfect and diſtinct in our Minds, than thoſe of Subſtances. Becauſe it is 
commonly hard to know all the ſimple Ideas which are really in any Subſtance, 
Vo 1. I. 8 _ e e ee eee 


but for the moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up any 
Relation I think on, or have a Name for: v. g. Comparing two Men, in refe- 
rence to one common Parent, it is very eaſy to frame the Ideas of Brothers, with- 
out having 2 the perſect Idea of a Man. For ſignifi cant relative Words, as well 
as others, ſtanding only for Ideas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up 
of ſingle ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe Idea the relative Term 
ſtands for, to have a clear Conception of that which is the Foundation of the 
Relation; which may be done, without having a perfect and clear Idea of the 
thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one laid the Egg out 
of which the other was hatch'd, I have a clear Idea of the Relation of Dam and 


Chick, between the two Caſſiowaries in St. James's Park; tho” perhaps I have but 


i a very obſcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 
— 6. 9. Thirdly, Tho' there be a great number of Conſiderations, wherein things 
erminate in , 7 | 7 , h 
ſimple Ideas. ma) be compar d one with another, and ſo a multitude of Relations; yet they 
all terminate in, and are concern d about thoſe ſimple Ideas, either of Senſation or 
Reſſection: which I think to be the whole Materials of all our Knowledge. To 
clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt conſiderable Relations that we R any 
Notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſe or Reflection; 
which yet will appear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt doubt, 
that the Notions we have of them are but certain ſimple Ideas, and ſo originally 
T..mi lag. derived from Senſe or RefleCtion. | 
ing the Mind F. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſidering of one thing with another, 
beyond the Which is extrinſecal to it, it is evident, that all Words that neceſſarily lead the 
Su den- Mind to any other Ideas than are ſuppos'd really to exiſt in that thing, to which 
— are the Word is apply d, are relative Words : v. g. A Man Black, Merry, Thowghtful, 
ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what does or is ſuppos'd really to exiſt in the 
Man thus denominated : But Father, Brother, King, Husband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. 
are Words which, together with the thing they denominate, imply alſo ſome- 
thing elſe ſeparate and exteriour to the Exiſtence of that thing. | 


Concluſion. 6. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes concerning Relation in general, I ſhall _ 


now proceed to ſhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the eas we have of Relation 
are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple Ideas; and that they all, how re- 
fin d or remote from Senſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Ideas, 1 
ſhall begin with the moſt 4 Relation, wherein all things that do or 
can exiſt, are concern'd ; and that is, the Relation of Cauſe and Eels The Idea 
whereof, how deriv'd from the two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and 
Reflection, I ſhall in the next place conſider, 255 


— 
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15 CH A P. XXVI. 1 
Of Cauſe and Effect, and other Relations. 


Whence their S. 1. IN the notice that our Senſes take of the conſtant Viciſſitude of things, 
— we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, both Qualities and Sub- 
ſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive this their Exiſtence from the due 
Application and Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation, we 

t our Ideas of Cauſe and Effect. That which produces any ſimple or eomplex 

dea, we denote by the general name Cauſe ; and that which is produc'd, Effet. 


Thus finding that in that Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a 


ſimple Idea that was not in it before, is conſtantly produc'd by the Application 
of a certain Degree of Heat; we call the ſimple Idea of Heat, in relation to 
Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Fluidity the Effect. So alſo findir 

that the Subſtance Wood, which is a certain Collection of ſimple Ideas fo call d, 


by the Application of Fire is turn'd into another Subſtance call'd Aſhes; 5. e. 


another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, quite different 
from that complex Idea which we call Wood; we confider Fire, in relation to 
Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the Aſhes as Effect. So that whatever is conſider'd by us 
to conduce or operate to the producing any particular ſimple Idea, or Col „ 


Thirſty, Angry, Extended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither 
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Chap. 26. Of Relation. 3 141 
of ſimple Hdeas, whether Subſtance or Mode, which did not before exiſt, hath 
thereby in our Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, and ſo is denominated by us. 
$. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are able to diſcover in the Ope- Cie, Ge- 
rations of Bodies on one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, wiz. 223 
That a Cauſe is that which makes any other thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance gion. 
or Mode, begin to be; and an Efett is that, which had its beginning from ſome 
other thing: The Mind finds no great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Ori- 
ginals of things into two ſorts. | 40 
Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part thereof did ever 
exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum 
natura, Which had before no Being, and this we call Creation. 25 
Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of them be- 
fore exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting Particles, which, 
confider'd all together, make up ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, had nor any 
Exiſtence before, as this Man, this Egg, Roſe or Cherry, Cc. And this, when 
refe1*'d to a Subſtance, produc'd in the ordinary Courſe of Nature by an inter- 
nal Principle, but ſer on work by, and receiv'd from ſome external Agent or 
Cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we call Genera- 
tion: When the Ca uſe is extrinſecal, and the Effect produc'd by a ſenſible Se- 
paration, Or Juxta-Polition of diſcernible Parts, we call it Making ; and ſuch 
are all artificial things. When any ſimple Idea is produc'd, which was not in 
tha: Subject before, we call it Alteration, Thus a Man is generated, a Picture 
made, and either of them alter'd, when any new ſenſible Quality or ſimple Idea 
is produc'd in either of them, which was not there before ; and the things thus 
made to exiſt, which were not there before, are Effefs ; and thoſe things, 
which operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, we may 
obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Eff, has its Riſe from Ideas, receiv'd 
by Senſation or Reflection; and that this Relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, 
terminates at laſt in them. For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Effect, it ſuffices 
to conlider any ſimple Idea, or Subſtance, as beginning to exiſt by the Opera- | 
tion #f ſome other, without mowing the manner of that Operation. WD 
6. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations of very large Relations, and all 2 ef 
finite Beings at leaſt are concern'd in them. But having already ſhewn, in an- 
other place, how we get theſe Ideas it may ſuffice here to intimate, that 
moſtof the Denominations of things, receiv'd from Time, are only Relations. 
Thus when any one ſays, that Queen Elizabeth liv'd fixty nine, and reign'd forty 
five Years, theſe words import only the Relation of that Duration to ſome o- 
ther, and mean no more than this, That the Duration of her Exiſtence was 
equal to ſixty nine, and the Duration of her Government to forty five annual 
Revolutions of the Sun; and ſo are all words anſwering How long. Again, 
William the Conqueror invaded England about the year 1070. which means this; 
That taking the Duration from our Saviour's Time till now, for one entire 
great Length of Time, it ſnews at what diſtance this Invaſion was from the 
two Extremes: And ſo do all words of Time, anſwering to the Queſtion Men, 
which ſhew only the Diſtance of any Point of Time, from the Period of a 
longer - from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſider it 
as related. 7 | 
$. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, other words of Time, that ordinarily 
are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which yet will, when conſider'd, be found : 
to be relative, ſuch as are Dung, Old, &c. which include and intimate the Re- | | 
lation any thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have the 
Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts the Idea of the ordi- 
nary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy Years, when we ſay a Man is Young, we 
mean that his Age is yet but a ſmall part of that which uſually Men attain to: 
And when we denominate him Old, we mean that his Duration is run out al- 
moſt to the end of that which Men do not uſually exceed. And ſo tis but com- 
paring the particular Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of 
that Duration which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort 
of Animals: which is plain, in the Application of theſe Names to other things ; 
for a Man is called young at twenty Years, and very young at ſeven Years old: 
But yet a Horſe we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Tears; becauſe in 
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142 Of Identity and Diverſity. Book II. 
each of theſe, we compare their Age to different Ideas of Duration, which are 
ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral ſorts of Animals, in the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, tho* they have out- laſted 
ſeveral Generations of Men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 
period G O D hath ſer to that ſort of Beings. This Term belonging properly 
to thoſe things which we can obſerve, in the ordinary Courſe of things, by a 
natural Decay, to come to an end in a certain period of Time; and ſo have in 
our Minds, as it were, a Standard to which we can compare the ſeveral Parts of 
their Duration; and by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young or 
old: which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby or a Diamond, things whoſe uſual 

Periods we know nor. | . 

Relations of F. 5. The Relation alſo that things have to one another in their Places and 

Place and Exe Diſtances, is very obvious to obſerve ; as Above, Below, a Mile diſtant from 

teyſion. © Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London. But as in Duration, ſo in Extenſion 
and Bulk, there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by Names 

that are thought poſitive ; as Great and Little are truly Relations, For here 

alſo having, by Obſervation, ſettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bigneſs of 

ſeveral Species of things, from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtom'd to, we 

make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate the Bulk of others. 

Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of 

thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to 

the ſize of that Idea which we have in our Minds to belong ordinarily to 

Horſes: And that will be a great Horſe to a We!/ſhman, which is but a little one 

to a Fleming; they two having, from the difterent Breed of their. Countries, 

taken ſeveral ſiz d Ideas to which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their Great and their Little. Sk | 

Abſolute F. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong are but relative Denominations of Power, 
Terms often chmpar d to ſome Ideas we have, at that time, of greater or leſs Power. Thus 
fand for Re- when we ſay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not ſo much Strength or 
lations, Power to move, as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his ſize have; which 
| is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we have of the uſual Strength of Men, 
or Men of ſuch a ſize. The like, when we ſay the Creatures are all weak things; 
Weak, there, is but a relative Term, ſignifying the Diſproportion there is in 
the Power of GOD and the Creatures. And ſo abundance of Words, in ordi- 
nary 3 ſtand only for Relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at 
firſt ſight ſeem to have no ſuch Signification: v. g. The Ship has neceſſary Stores. 
Neceſſary and Stores are both relative Words; one having a Relation to the ac- 
compliſhing the Voyage intended, and the other to future Uſe. All which Re- 
lations, how they are confin'd to and terminate in Ideas deriv'd from Senſation 
or Reflection, is too obvious to need any Explication. 
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0 Identity and Diverſity. 


Wherein Iden- H. 1. A NOTHER occaſion the Mind often takes of comparing, is the ve- 
tity conſiſts. ry Being of Things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting. at any 
| determin'd Time and Place, we compare it with it ſelf exiſting at another time, 
and thereon form the Ideas of Identity and Diverſity. When we ſee any thing 
to be in any place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ture (be it what it will) that 
it is that very thing, and not another, which at that ſame time exiſts in ano- 
ther place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: 
And in this conſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to vary not at all 
from what they were that moment wherein we conſider their former Exiſtence, 
and to Which we compare the preſent. For we never finding nor conceiving it 
ſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the 
me time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any time, 
excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there it ſelf alone. When therefore we 
demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no; it refers always to — 
wo” 55 5 that 


Chap 27. Of Identity and Diverſity. 
that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which d was N at that inſtant was 
the ſame with it ſelf, and no other. From whenge it follows, that one thing 
cannot have two Beginnings of Exiſtence, nor two things one Beginning 3 ir 
being impoſſible for two things of the ſame kind to be or exiſt in the ſame in- 
tant, in the very ſame place, or one and the ſame thing in different places, 
hat therefore that had one Beginning, is the ſame thing; and that which had 
a different Beginning in time and place from that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. 
That which has made the difficulty abqut this Relation, has been the little Care 
and Attention uſed in having preciſe Notions of the things to which it is attri- 
buted. - | | NN; 1 
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$. 2. We have the [eas but of three ſorts of Subſtances ; r. God. 2. Fi- ;,, iy of 
'nite Intelligences. 3. Bodies, Firſt, G O Dis without Beginning, eternal, un- Subſtances. 


alterable, and every where; and therefore concerning his Identity, there can be 
no doubt. Secondly, Finite Spirits having had each its determinate time and 
place of beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that time and place will always de- 
termine to each of them its Identity, as long as it exiſts. Thirdly, The ſame will 
hold of every Particle of Matter, to which no Addition or Subſtraction of Mat- 
ter being made, it is the ſame. For tho" theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we 
term them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame place ; yet we cannot 
conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any of the ſame 
kind out of the ſame place: or elſe the Nations and Names of Identity and Di- 
verlity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinction of Subſtances, 
or any thing elſe one from another. For example: Could two Bodies be in the 


| ſame place at the ſame time, then thoſe two Parcels of Matter muſt be one and 


the ſame, take them great or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one and the | ſame. 


For by the ſame reaſon that two Particles of Matter may be in one place, all dert'ty of 
Bodies may be in one place: which, when it can be ſuppos d, takes away the Mei. 


Diſtinction of Identity and Diverfity ef one and more, and renders it ridicu- 


lous. But it ory, Be Contradiction that two or more ſhould be one, entity 


and Diverſity are Relations and Ways e well founded, and of uſe 
to the Underſtanding. All other things being but Modes or Relations ultimate - 
ly terminated in Subſtances, the Identity and 3 of each particular Exi- 
ſlence of them too will be by the ſame way determin'd: 
Exiſtence is in Succeſſion ; ſuch as are the Actions of finite Beings, v. g Motion and 
Thought, both which conſiſt in a continu'd Train of Succeffion, concerning their 
Diverſity, there can be no queſtion : Becauſe each periſhing the moment it be- 
ins, they cannot exiſt in different times, or in different places, as permanent 
Linge can at different times exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no Motion or 


Thought, conſider'd as at different times, can be the dame, each part thereof 


having a different Beginning of Exiſtence. 


8 3. From what has been ſaid, tis eaſy to diſcover what is ſo much enquir'd Principium 
after, the Principium Iadividuaticnis ; and that, tis plain, is Exiſtence it ſelf, 1"dividuati- 


only as to things whoſe 


which determines a Being of any ſort to a particular time and place incommu- 9% 


nicable to rwo Beings of the ſame kind. his, tho' it ſeems eaſier to conceive 
in ſimple Subſtances or Modes, yet when reflected on, is not more difficult in 


com pounded ones, if care be taken to what it is apply d: v. g. Let us ſuppoſe 


an Atom, i. e. a conrinu'd Body, under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a 
determin d ume and place; tis evident that, conſider d in any inſtant of its 
Exiſtence, it is in that inſtant the ſame with it ſelf. For being at that inſtar t 
what it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its 
Exiſtence is continu'd ; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. In like 
manner, if two or more Atoms be join'd together into the ſame Maſs, every 
one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing Rule: And whilſt they 
exiſt-u ted cogerner, tas Mats, conſiſting of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the 
fame Maſs, or the ſame Body, let the Parts be ever ſo differently jumbled. But 
if one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one new one added, it is no longer the 
ſame Maſs, or the ſame Body. ln the State of living Creatures, their Identity 
depends not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elſe. For in 
them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not the Identity: An Oak 
growing from a Plant to a great Tree, and then lop'd, is ſtill the ſame Oak; 
and a Con grown up to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while 
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the ſame Horſe: tho', in both theſe caſes, there may be a manifeſt Change of 


the Parts; ſo that truly they are not either of them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, 


Identity of 


tho they be truly one of them the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame Horſe. 
The reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two Caſes of a Maſs of Matter, and a living 
Body, Identity is not apply d to the ſame thing. 


8. 4 We muſt therefore conſider wherein an Oak differs from a Maſs of 


Matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this; that the one is only the Coheſion 
of Particles of Matter any how united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition of them 


as conſtitutes the Parts of an Oak ; and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts 


as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
Wood, Bark, and Leaves, Oc. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the vegetable Life. 
'That _ then one Plant which has ſuch an Organization of Parts in one co- 
herent Body partaking of one common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant 


as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, tho that Life be commmunicated to new 
Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in a like continu'd Or- 


| ganization conformable to that fort of Plants. For this Organization being at 


Identity of 
Animals, 


Identity of 
Alan, 


any one Inſtant in any one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete 
diſtinguiſh'd from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſting conſtant- 
ly from that moment both forwards and backwards, in the ſame Continuity of 
inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to the living Body of the Plant, it has that 
Identity which makes the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it Parts of the ſame 
Plant, during all the time that they exiſt united in that continu'd Organization, 
which is fit to convey that common Life to all the Parts ſo united. | 

$. 5. The caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, but that any one may hence 
ſee what makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we have 
like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For example, what is a 
Watch? *Tis plain, tis nothing but a fit Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, 
to a certain End, which when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to at- 
tain. If we: would ſuppoſe this Machine one continu'd Body, all whole organiz'd 


Parts were repair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd by a conſtant Addition or Separa- 


tion of inſenſible Parts, with one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething 


very much like the Body of an Animal; with this Difference, That in an Ani- 


mal the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein Life conſiſts, 
begin together, the Motion —_ from within ; but in Machines, the Force 
coming ſenſibly from without, is often away when the Organ is in order, and 


well fitted to receive it. | 


$. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of the ſame Man conſiſts, viz. in 
nothing but a Participation of the ſame continu'd: Life, by conſtantly fleeting 


Particles of Matter, in Succeſſion vitally united to the ſame. organiz'd Body. 


He that ſhall place the Identity of Man in any thing elſe, but like that of other 
Animals in one fitly organiz'd Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence 


continu'd under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleeting Parti- 


cles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make an Embryo, one of Years, 


mad and ſober, the ſame Man, by any Suppoſition, that will not make it poſ- 
ſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, to be the 
ſame Man. For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and there 
be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame individual Spirit may not 
be united to different Bodies, it will be poſſible that thoſe Men living in di- 
ſtant Ages, and of different Tempers, may have been the ſame Man: which 
way of tpeaking muſt be, from a very ftrange uſe of the word Man, apply d to 


an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded. And that way of ipeak- 


ing would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe Philoſophers who allow 
of Tranſmigration, and are of opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their 
Miſcarriages, be detruded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations, with 


Organs ſuited to the SatisfaCtion of their brutal Inclinations. But yet, I think, 


no body, could he be ſure that the Soul of Heliogabalus were in one of his Hogs, 


| [deit't ſuited 
to the Idea, 


would yet ſay, that Hog were a Man or Heliagabalus. | | 
5. 7. Tis not e Ah Unity of Subſtance, that comprehends all ſorts of 
Identity, or will determine it in every caſe: But to conceive and judge ok it 
a- right, we muſt conſider what Idea the word it is apply'd-to, ftands for; it 
being one thing to be the ſame Subſtance, another the lame Man, and a 9 
| | EEE | | the 
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the ſame Perſon, if Perſon, Man, and Subſtance are three Names ſtanding for 

three different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, ſuch 

miſt be the Identity: which, if it had been a little more carefully attended to, 
would poſſibly have prevented a great deal of that Confuſion, which often 

occurs about this matter, with no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially con- 

cerning Perſonal Identity, which therefore we ſhall in the next place a little 

conſider. | | | 


6.3. An Animal. is a living organiz'd Body ; and conſequently the ſame A- FR Mar, 


nimal, as we have obſerv'd, is the ſame continu'd Life communicated to dif= 
ferent Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to that or- 
aniz d living Body. And whatever is talk'd of other Definitions, ingenious 
Obſervation uts it paſt doubt, that the Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound 
Man in our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a cer- 
tain Form: ſince I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould ſee a Crea- 
ture of his own Shape and Make, tho' it had no more Reaſon all its Life than 
a Cat or a Parrot, would call him ſtill a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a 
Parrot diſcourſe, reaſon and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a 
Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational Man, and the other a 
very intelligent rational Parrot. A Relation we have in an Author of great 


0 


Note, is ſufficient to countenance the Suppoſition of a rational Parrot. 
Words * are : | | 
* 1 had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's own Mouth the Account of Chriftendom + 


His * Memoirs of 
that paſs'd in 


a common, but much credited Story, that I had heard ſo often from many from 1672 to 


* ſpoke, and ask'd, and anſwer'd common Queſtions like a reaſonable Creature: 
* {o that thoſe of his Train there generally concluded it to be Witchery or 
“ Poſſeſſion ; and one of his Chaplains, who liv'd long afterwards in Holland, 
* would never from that time endure a Parrot, but ſaid, they all had a Devil 
in them. I had heard many Particulars of this Story, and aſſever'd by Peo- 
ple hard to be diſcredited, which made me ask Prince Maurice what there 
was of it. He ſaid, with his uſual Plainneſs and Dryneſs in Talk, there 
was ſomethir7 true, but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. I de- 
ce ſir d to know of him what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and 
coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old Parrot when he came to Brafil ; and 
tho* he beliey'd nothing of it, and 'twas a good way off, yet he had ſo much 
Curioſity as to ſend for it: that 'twas a very great and a very old one, and 
when ir came firſt into the Room where the Prince was, with a great many 


others, of an old Parrot he had in Brafil during his Government there, that 1679, p. f. 


Dutel- men about him, it ſaid preſently, Nhat a Company of white Men are here! enppence come 
They askd it what he thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince? It ye? Ut an- 
anſwer'd, Some General or other; when they brought it cloſe to him, he ask'd Ter, Frem 


* + 9 - x 
it. * D' wenes vous? It anſwer'd. De Marinnan. The Prince. A qui eſtes Marinnan 
3 F 3 » 


2 i The Prince 
vous The Parrot, A. un Portugais. Prince, Que fais tu la? Parrot, Fe garde T, dbom as 


les poulles, The Prince laugh'd, and ſaid, Vous gardes les poulles ? The Parrot you belong? 

anſwer' d, O% moy, & je ſcay bien faire; and made the Chuck four or five The Parrot, 
times that People uſe to make to Chickens when they call them. I ſer down 7* 4 Portu- 
the Words of this worthy Dialogue in French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid Prince What 
them to me. I ask'd him in what Language the Parrot ſpoke, and he ſaid, ds you there ? 
in Brafilian; IT ask'd whether he underſtood Brafilian, he ſaid, no, but he had Parrot, I look 
taken care to have two Interpreters by him, the one a Dutch-man that ſpoke aer the Chice 


Brafilian, and the other a Braſilian that ſpcke Dutch; that he ask'd' them ſe- 3 


parately and privately, and both of them apreed in telling him juſt the ſame laugh'd, and | 


thing that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this odd Story, becauſe it is ſaid, You look 


1 


me, having ever paſs'd for a very honeſt and pious Man: I leave it to Na- 


* ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the purpoſe or no.” 


I have taken care th: t the Reader ſhould have the Story at large in the Au- Same Man. 


hor's own words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it incredible; 
ſor it cannot be imagin'd that ſo able a Man as he, who had Sufficiency enough 
r U „ | „ 


ſo much out of the way, and from the firſt Hand, and what may paſs for a after the Chic- 


good one; for I dare ſay this Prince at leaſt believ'd himſelf in all he told eee 
wg. 8 ; Yes I, and I 
turaliſts to reaſon, and to other Men to believe as they pleaſe upon it; how- know well e- 


ever, it is not perhaps amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy Scene ſometimes with my bow ts 
| it. 
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to warrant all the Teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould rake ſo much pains 
in a place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a Man whom 
he mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince in hom he acknowledges very great 

and Piety, a Story which if he himſelf thought incredible, he could 
not but alſo think ridiculous. The Prince, tis plain, who vouches this Story, 
and our Author, who relates i from him, both of them call this Talker a Par- 
rot; and Iask any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit to be told, whether if 


this Parrot, and all of its kind, had always talk d, as we have a Prince's Word 


for it, as this one did, whether ſay, they would not have paſs'd for a Race 
of rational Animals : but yet whether for all that they would have been allow'd 
to be Men, and not Parrots ? For I preſume tis not the Idea of a thinking or 
rational Being alone that makes the Idea of a Mar in moſt Peoples Senſe, but 
of a Body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, join d to it; and if that be the Idea of a Man, the 


lame ſucceſſive Body not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame immate- 


rial Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Man. | 

$. 9. This being premis d to find wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt 
conſider what Perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking intelligent Being, 
that has Reaſon and Refle&ion, and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame 
thinking thing in different times and places ; which it does only by that Con- 
ſciouſneſs which is inſeparable from thinking, and, as it ſeems to me, eſſential 
to it: it being impoſſible for any one to perceive, without perceiving that he 
does perceive. When we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any 
thing, we know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Senſations 
and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf that which he calls Self; 


it not being conſider d in this caſe, whether the ſame Self be continu'd in the 


ſame or divers Subſtances. For fince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies thin k- 
DS, and tis that that makes every one to be what he calls Self, and thereby 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone conſiſts per- 
foual Identity, i. e. the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as this Con- 


ſ˖ciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or Thought, ſo far 


Conſciouſne 
wakes perſo- 


reaches the Identity of that Perſon ; it is the ſame Self now it was then; and 
tis by the ſame Self with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that 
Action was done. | OY | 

F. x0. But it is farther enquir'd, whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance ? 
This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Perceptions, with 
their Conſciouſneſs, always remain'd preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame 
thinking thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make the Difficulty is 
this, that this Conſciouſneſs being arg ina always by Forgetfulneſs, there 
being no moment of our Lives wherein we have the whole Train of all our paſt 
Actions before our Eyes in one view, but even the beft Memories loſing the 
Sight of one part whilſt they are viewing another ; and we ſometimes, and 
that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflecting on our paſt Selves, being in- 
tent on our preſent Thoughts, and in ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, 


or at leaſt none with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts: 


I ſay, in all theſe caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing the 


Sight of our paſt Selves, Doubts are rais'd whether we are the ſame thinking 
thing, i. e. the ſame Subſtance or no. Which, however reaſonable or unrea- 


ſonable, concerns not perſonal Identity at all : The Queſtion being, what makes 
the ſame Perſon, and not whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which al- 


ways thinks in the ſame Perſon ; which in this caſe matters not at all: Different 
| Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, (where they do partake ii it) mo 


united into one Perſon, as well as different Bodies by the ſame Life are unite 


into one Animal, whoſe Identity is preſerv'd, in that Change of Subſtances, by 


the Unity of one continu'd Life. For it being the ſame Conſciouſneſs that 


makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal Identity depends on that only, whe- 


ther it be annex'd only to one individual Subſtance, or can be continu'd in a 
Succeſſion of ſeveral Subſtances, For as far as any . Being can re- 

t the Idea of any paſt Action with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it had of it at 
ry and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any preſent Action; ſo far it 
is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the Con ſeiouſneſs it has of its preſent 
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Thoughts and Actions, that it is Self to it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame 

Self, as far as the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt or to come; 

and would mm Diſtance of Time, or Change of Subſtance, no more two Per- 

ſons, than a Man be two Men by wearing other Clothes to-day than he did 
eſterday, with a long or ſhort Sleep between: The ſame Conſciouſneſs uniting 


Noſe diſtant Actions into the. ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances contributed to 
their Production. | 


$. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of Evidence in our very Bodies, all Perſonal I- 
whoſe Particles, whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking conſcious Self, fo 2110 in 


that we feel when they are touch'd, and are affected by, and conſcious of Good 
or Harm that happens to them, are a part of our Sefves ; i. e. of our thinkin 
conſcious Self, Thus the Limbs of his Body is to every one a part of himſelf : 
he ſympathizes and 1s concern'd for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſepa- 
rate it from that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Heat, Cold, and other AfeRichs, 
and it is then no longer a part of that which is himſelf, any more than the re- 
moteſt part of Matter. Thus we ſee the Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self con- 
Gfted at one time, may be vary'd at another, without the Change of perſonal 
Identity; there being no queſtion about the ſame Perſon, tho” the [imbe, which 
but now were a part of it, be cut off. | 
. 12. But the queſtion is, whether if the ſame Subſtance which thinks be 
chang'd, it can be the ſame Perſon ; or remaining the ſame, it can be different 
Perſons. | | | 


Change of 
Subſtances, 


And to this I anſwer, firſt, 'This can be no Queſtion at all to thoſe who place Whether in 
Thought in a purely material animal Conſtitution, void of an immaterial Sub- e Charge of 
tance. For whether their Suppoſition be true or no, tis plain they conceive T Sub. 
perſonal Identity preſerv'd in ſomething elſe than Identity of Subſtance ; as ani- 88 


mal Identity is preſerv'd in Identity of Life, and not of Subſtance. And there- 
fore thoſe who place Thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only before they can 
come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity cannot be pre- 
ſervd in the Change of immaterial Subſtances or Variety of particular imma- 
terial Subſtances, as well as animal Identity is preſerv'd in the Change of mate- 
rial Subſtances, or Variety of particular Bodies: unleſs they will ſay, tis one 
immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one immaterial 
Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men ; which the Cartefians at leaſt will not 
admit, for fear of making Brutes thinking things too. f 
$. 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether if the ſame 
thinking Subſtance (Luppoling immaterial Subſtances only to think) be chang'd, 
it can be the ſame Perſon ? I anſwer, That cannot be reſoly'd, but by thoſe 
who know what kind of Subſtances they are that do think, and whether the 
Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transfer d from one thinking Subſtance to 
another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs the ſame individual Action, it 
could not: but it being but a preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it 
may not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have been, 
which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far the 
Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annex'd to any individual Agent, ſo that another 
cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know whar 
kind of Action it is that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Perception ac- 
companying it, and how perform'd by thinking Subſtances, who cannor think 
without being conſcious of it. But that which we call the ſame Conſciouſneſs, - 
not being the ſame individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented to it, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and was perhaps done 
by ſome other Agent; why, I ſay, ſuch a Repreſentation may not poſſibly be 
without Reality of Matter of Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams 
are, Which yet whilſt dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to conclude 
from the nature of things. And that it never is ſo, will by us, till we have 
clearer Views of the nature of thinking Subſtances, be beſt reſoly'd into the 
Goodneſs of God, who, as far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſen- 
ſible Creatures is concern'd in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward or Puniſhment 
with it. How far this, may be an Argument againſt thoſe who would place 
Thinking in a Syſtem of Reeting animal Spirits, I leave to be conſider d. But 
Vo L. I. N U 2 yet 
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| yet to return to the Queſtion before us, it muſt be allow'd, T hat if the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn is quite a diflerent thing from the 
ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be transfer'd from one thinki 
Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible that two thinking Subſtances may make 
but one Perſon, For the ſame Conſciouſneſs being preſerv'd, whether in the 
ſame or different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſerv'd. 
$. 14. As to the ſecond part of the Queſticn, Whether the ſame immaterial 
Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct Perſons} which Queſtion ſeems 
to me to be built on this, Whether the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious 
of the Actions of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtrip'd of all the Conſciouſ- 
neſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of ever retrieving a- 
gain; and ſo as it were beginning a new Account from a new Period, have a 
Conſtiouſnels that cannot reach beyond this new State ? All thoſe who hold 
Pre-exiſtence are evidently of this mind, ſince they allow the Soul to have no 
remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiſtent State, either wholly 
ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; and if they ſhould not, tis 
plain, Experience would be againſt them. So that perſonal Identity m—_—_— 
no farther than Conciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſtent Spirit not having continu! 
ſo many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different Perſons. Suppoſe 
a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean ſhould, upon God's having ended all his Works 
of Creation the ſeventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould 
imagine it has revolv'd in ſeveral human Bodies, as I once met with one, who 
was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Socrates : (how reaſonably I will not diſ- 
pute; this I know, that in the Poſt he fill'd, which was no inconſiderable one, 
he paſs'd for a very rational Man, and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted nor 
Parts or Learning) would any one fay, that he being not conſcious of any of 
Socrates's Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with Socrates? Let 
any one reflect upon himkel, and conclude that he has in himſelf an imma- 
terial Spirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant Change of 
his Body keeps him the ſame; and is that which he calls himſelf: Let him alſo 
ſuppoſe it to be the ſame Soul that was in Neſtor or Therſites, at the Siege of 
Troy, (for Souls being, as far as we know any thing of them in their nature, in- 
Ae to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppoſition has no apparent Abſurdity 
in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man : 
But he now having no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſtor or 
Therfites, does or can he conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of them? 
Can he be concern'd in either of their Actions? attribute them to himſelf, or 
think them his own more than the Actions of any other Man that ever exiſted ? 
So that this Conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe 
Men, he is no more one Self with either of them, than if the Soul or immate- 
rial Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and began to exiſt, when 
it began to inform his preſent Body; tho? it were ever ſo true, that the ſame - 
Spirit that inform'd Neſtor's or Therfites's Body, were numerically the ſame that 
now . informs his. For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with 
Neſtor, than if ſome of the Particles of Matter that were once a part of Neſtor, 
were now a part of this Man ; the ſame immaterial Subſtance, without the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame Perſon by being united to any 
Body, than the ſame Particle of Matter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any 
Body, makes the ſame Perſon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of 
the Actions of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf the ſame Perſon with Neſtor. 
F. 15. And thus we may be able, without any difficulty, to conceive the ſame 
Perſon at the Reſurrection, tho in a Body not exactly in Make or Parts the ſame 
which he had here, the ſame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inha- 
bits it. But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to any 
one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to make the ſame Man. 
For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying with it the Conſciouſneſs of the 
Prince's paſt Life, enter and inform the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted 
by his own Soul, every one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, 
accountable only for the Prince's Actions: But who would ſay it was the ſame 
Man ? The Body too 2 to the making the Man, and would, I gueſs, to eve- 
ry body determine the Man in this caſe; wherein the Soul, with all its Princely 
ö | Thoughts 
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Chap. 27. Of Identity and Diverſity. 
Thoughts about it, would not make another Man: but he would be the ſame 
Cobler to every one beſides himſelf. I know that in the ordinary — of ſpeak- 
ing, the ſame Perfon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one and the {ame thing. 
And indeed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to 
apply what articulate Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fir, and change them as 
often as he pleaſes. But yet when we will enquire what makes the ſame Spirit, 
' Man, or Perſon, we muſt fix the Ideas of Spirit, Mun, or Perſon in our Minds; 
and having reſoly'd with our ſelves what we mean by them, it will not be 
hard to n in either of them, or the like, when it is the ſame, and 
when not. | | | | 
$. 16. But tho' the ſame immaterial Subſtance or Soul does not alone, where- Conſciouſueſs 
ever it be, and in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet tis plain, Con- makes the 
) ſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites ſame Perſon. 
-yi%ences and Actions, very remote in time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as 
Joes the Exiſtences and Actions of the immediately preceding Moment: So 
aatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Actions, is the ſame 
1 to whom they both belong. Had I the ſame Conſciouſneſs that I ſaw 
\ ik and Noah's Flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Win- 
li - 45 that I write now; I could no more doubt * I who write this now, 
that law the Thames overflow'd laſt Winter, and that view'd the Flood at the 
general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place that Self in what Subſtance you pleaſe, 
tian that I who write this am the ſame my ſelf now whilſt I write (whether I 
conſiſt of all the ſame Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was 
yeſterday. For as to this-point of being the ſame Self, it matters not whether 
this preſent Self be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances ; I being as much 
concern'd, and as juſtly accountable for any Action was done a thouſand Years 
ſince, appropriated to me now by this Self-conſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did 
the laſt Moment. | | 2 
9. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking thing (whatever Subſtance made up of, Self depends 
whether ſpiritual or material, ſimple or compounded, it matters not) which is en Conſciouſ- 
ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and 1 
ſois concern d for it ſelf, as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one\ 
finds, that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little Finger is as 
much a part of it Go} as what is moſt ſo. Upon Separation of this little Fin- 
ger, ſhould this Conſciouſneſs go along with the little Finger, and leave the 
reſt of the Body, tis evident the little Finger would be the Perſon, the ſame 
Perſon ; and Self then would have nothing ro do with the reſt of the Body. 
As in this caſe it is the Conſciouſneſs that goes along with the Subſtance, when 
one part is ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame Perſon, and conſtitutes 
this inſeparable Self; ſo it is in reference to Subſtances remote in time. That 
with which the Conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes 
the ſame Perſon, and is one Self with it, and with nothing elſe ; and fo attri- 
butes to it ſelf, and owns all the Actions of that thing as its own, as far as that 
Confciouſneſs reaches, and no farther : as every one who reflects, will perceive. _ 

9. 18. In this perſonal Identity, is founded all the Right and Juſtice of Re- Objefts of Re- 
ward and Puniſhment ; Happineſs and Miſery being that for which every one — and Pu- 
is concern'd for himſelf, not mattering what becomes of any Subſtance, not niſbment. 
join'd to, or affected with that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the In- | 
ſtance I gave but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger 

when it was cut off, that would be the ſame Self which was concern'd for the 
whole Body yeſterday, as making a part of it ſeh, whoſe Actions then it cannot 
but admit as its own now. 'Tho'if the ſame Body ſhould till live, and imme- 

| diately, from the Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Con- 
— Kioulhels whereof the little Finger knew nothing; it would not at all be con- 
cern'd for it, as a part of it ſelf, or could own any of its Actions, or have any 
of them imputed to him. | | 5 
6. 19. This may ſhew us wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, not in the Identity 
of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the Identity of Conſciouſneſs ; wherein, if 
Socrates and the preſent Mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the ſame Perſon : 
If the ſame Socrates waking and fleeping do not partake of the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame Perſon. - And to puniſh Socra- 
5 wh | | tes 
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Man for what the 


Difference be». H. 21, But yet 


tween _— ſhould be two Perſons. To help us alittle in this, we muſt conſider what is 
an and 


r/on. 


_ conſcious of, would be no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for what 
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tes waking ſor what ſleeping Socrates thought, and waking Socrates was never 


his Brother- Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their Outſides were 
ſolike, that they could not be diſtinguiſh'd ; for lch Twins have been ſeen. 

$. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, Suppoſe I wholly loſe the Me- 
mory of ſome parts of my Life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo 


that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame 


Perſon that did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thugs that I once was conſcious 

, tho'I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, That we muſt here take 
notice. what the Word I is apply d to: which, in this caſe, is the Man only, 
And the ſame Man being preſum d to be the ſame Perſon, Tis eaſily here ſup- 
pos d to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame Man 
to have diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſneſſes at different times, it is paſt doubt 
the ſame Man would at different times make different Perſons ; which, we ſee, 
js the Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, human 
Laws not puniſhing the Mad Man for the Sober Man's Actions, nor the Sober 
d. Man did, thereby making them two Perſons : which is 
ſomewhat explain'd by our way of ſpeaking in Enghſp, when we ſay ſuch an 
one #s not himſelf, or is befides himſelf ; in which Phraſes it is inſinuated, as if thoſe 


who now, or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that Self was chang'd, the ſeHhſame 


Perſon was no longer in that Man. 
tis hard · to conceive that Socrates, the ſame individual Man, 


meant by Socrates, or the ſame individual Man. 
Firſt, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, thinking Subſtance ; 
in ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing elſe. | | 
Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any regard to an immaterial Soul, 
| Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame Animal. | 
Now take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is impoſſible tom ak 
perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but Conſciouſneſs, or reach any farther 
than that does. 1 9 | | 
For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allow d poſſible, that a Man born of dif- 
ferent Women, and in diſtant Times, may be _=_ ſame Man. A way of ſpeak- 
ing, which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame Man to be two 
diſtinct Perſons, as any two that have liv'd in different Ages, without the know- 
ledge of one another's Thoughts. | | 
By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, cannot be the ſame 
Man any way, but by the ſame Conſciouſneſs; and ſo making human Identity to 
conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no 


difficulty to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they who 


place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt con- 
ſider how they will make the Infant Socrates the fame Man with Socrates after 
the Reſurrection. But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently 
the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal Identity can 


by us be placed in nothing but Conſciouſneſs (which is that alone which makes 


what we call Se) without involving us in great Abſurdities, 
. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon, why elſe is he pu- 
niſh'd for the Fact he commits when drunk, tho” he be never afterwards conſcious 
of it? Juſt as much the ſame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other 
things in his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief he 
ſhall doinit. Human Laws puniſh both, with a Juſtice ſuitable to their way of 
Knowledge; becauſe in theſe caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real 
what counterfeit : and ſo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep, is not admit- 
ted as a Plea. For tho' Puniſhment be annex'd to Perſonality, and Perſonality 
to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not conſcious of what he did; 
yet human Judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the Fact is prov'd againſt him, 
but want of — cannot be prov'd for him. But in the great Day, 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts * ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to 
think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of ; bur ſhall 
receive his Doom, his Conſcience accuſing or excuſing him. . 
| | F. 23. 
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5 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite remote Exiſtences into the ſame Conſcionſreſ?, 
Perſon, the Identity of Subſtance will not do it. For whatever Subſtance there 2% N 
is, however fram d, without Conſciouſneſs there is no Perſon : And a Careaſe 
be a Perſon, as well as any ſort of Subſtance be ſo without Conſciouſneſs. 
| Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſnefſes acting the ſame 
Body, the one conftantly by Day, the other by Night ; and, on the other fide, 
the lame Conſciouſneſs acting by Intervals two diſtin Bodies: I ask in the firſt 
caſe, Whether the Day and the Night-man would not be two as diſtin& Perſons, 
as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, there would not be 
one Perſon in two diftint Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two di- 
ſtint Clothings ? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this di- 
ſtinct Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes er naar > is owing to the ſame and di- 
ſtint immaterial Subſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe Bodies; which, wae- 
ther true or no, alters not the Caſe ; ſince tis evident the perſonal Identity would 
equally be determin'd by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſciouſneſs were an- 
nex'd to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance or no. For granting, that the 
thinking Subſtance in Man muſt be neceſſarily ſuppos d immaterial, tis evident 
that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes — with its _ Conſciouſneſi 
and be reſtor d to it again, as appears in the Forgetfulneſs Men often have of 
their paſt Actions: and the Mind many times recovers the Memory of a paſt Con- 
ſciouſneſs, which it had loft for twenty Years together. Make the Intervals 
of Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their turns regularly by Day and Night, 
and you have two Perſons with the ſame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the 
former Inſtance two Perſons with the ſame Body, Sa that Self is not deter- 

min'd by Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but on- 
ly by Identity of Conſciouſneſs. 

9. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance, whereof it is now made up, to 
have exiſted 5 united in the ſame conſcious Being: but Conſciouſneſs 
remov d, that Subſtance is no more it Jef, or makes no more a part of ir, than 
any other Subſtance ; as is evident in the Inſtance we have already given of a 
Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other AﬀeRions, having no longer 
any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a Man's ſelf, than any other Matter of the 
Unjverſe. In like manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, 
which is void of that Conſciouſneſs, whereby I am my ſef to my ſelf : If there 
be any part of its Exiſtence, which I cannot u ecolleCtion join with that 
preſent | Conſciouſneſs whereby I am now my ſelf, it is in that part of its Ex- 
Hence no more my ſelf, than any other — For whatſoever an 
Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and by Conſciouſ- 
neſs make my own Thought and Action, it will no more belong to me, whether 
a Part of me thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other immaterial Being any where exiſting. A jt | 
F. 25. I agree,-the more probable Opinion is, That this Conſciouſneſs is an- 
nex'd to, and th ction of one individual immaterial Subſtance, 

But let Men, according to their diverſe Hypotheſes, reſolve of that as they 
pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Happineſs or Miſery, muſt 
grant, that there 1s ſomething that 1s himſelf that he is concern'd for, and 
would have happy ; that this Seff has exiſted in a continud Duration more than 
one Inſtant, and therefore tis poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months and 
Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſet to its Duration; and may 
be the ſame S, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs continu'd on for the future. And 
thus, by this Conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did ſuch 
or ſuch an Action ſome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or miſerable 
now. In all which account of Self, the ſame numerical Subſta ce is not conti- 
der'd as making the ſame Self ; but the ſame continu'd Conſciouſneſs, in which 
ſeveral Subſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated from it, which, 
whilſt they continu'd in a vital Union with that, wherein this Conſciouſneſs 
then reſided, made a part of that ſame Self. Thus any part of our Bodies vi- 

| tally united to that which is conſcious in us, makes a part of our Selves : But 
upon Separation from the vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is commu- 
nicated, that which a moment ſince was part of our Selves, is no more ſo, 
than a part of another Man's Self is a part of me; and tis not impoſſible, but 
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in a little time may become a real Part of another Perſon» And ſo we have 
the ſame numerical Subſtance become a Part of two different Perſons; and the 


| ſame Perſon preſerv'd under the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſu 


Perſon, a Fo- 
renſick Term. 


poſe any Spirit wholly ſtrip'd of all its Memory or Conſciouſneſs of paſt Ac- 
tions, as we find-our Minds always are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes 
of them all; the Union or Separation of ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance would make 
no variation of perſonal Identity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter 
does. Any Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a 2 
of that very ſame Self which now is: Any thing united to it by a Conſciouſneſs 
of former Actions, makes alſo a part of the ſame Self, which is the ſame both 
then and now, uf | 

6. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name for this Self. Wherever a Man finds 
what he calls Himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the ſame Perſon. Itisa 
forenſick Term appropriating Actions and their Merit; and ſo belongs only to 
intelligent Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This Perſo- 
nality extends it ſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is paſt, only by Con- 


ſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concern'd and accountable, owns and imputes to 


ſent Self by Conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concern 


it ſelf paſt Actions, juſt upon the ſame ground, and for the ſame reaſon that 
it does the preſent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the un- 
avoidable Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs ; that which is conſcious of Pleaſure 
and Pain, deſiring that that Self that is conſcious ſhould be happy. And 
therefore whatever paſt Actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that pre- 
din, than if they had 
never been done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward or Puniſhment, 
on the account of any ſuch Action, is all one as to be made happy or miſerable 
in its firſt Being, without any Demerit at all. For. ſuppoſing a Man puniſn'd 
now for what he had done in another Life, whereof he could be made to have 
no Conſciouſneſs at all, what difference is there between that Puniſhment, and 
being created miſerable ? And therefore conformable to this the Apoſtle tells 
us, that at the Great Day, when every one ſhall receive according to his Doings, 
the Secrets of all Hearts ſul be laid open. The Sentence ſhall be juſtify'd by the 
Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that they themſelves, in what Bodies ſoever 
they appear, or what Subſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the 
ſame that committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 
§. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this Subject, made 
ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome Readers, and poſlibly they are 
ſo in themſelves, But yet, I think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ig- 


norance we are in of the Nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and which 


we look on as our Sue. Did we know what it was, or how it was ty'd to a 
certain Syſtem of fleeting animal Spirits; or whether it could or could not 
perform its Operations of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organiz'd as 
ours is; and whether it has pleas'd God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be 
united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Conſtitution of whoſe Organs 
its Memory ſhould depend; we might ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Sup- 
politions I have made. Bur taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark con- 


cerning theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, inde- 


pendent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the Nature 
of things be no Abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame Soul may, at diffe- 
rent times, be united to different Bodies, and with them make up, for that time, 
one Man: As well as we ſuppole a Part of a Sheep's Body yeſterday ſhould be a 


Part of a Man's Body to-morrow, and in that Union make up a vital Part of Me- 


libæus himſelf, as well as it did of his Ram. 


The Difficulty b. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, during its | 
frm ill uſe of Exiſtence, neceſſarily be the ſame : Whatever Compoſitions of Subſtances begin 


Names. 


to exiſt during the Union of thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame : 
Whatſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame : And fo 
if the Compoſition be of diſtin&t Subſtances and different Modes, the ſame Rule 
holds. Whereby it will appear, that the Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been 
about this Matter, rather riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any Obſcu- 
rity in things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick Idea to which the 
Name is apply'd, if that Idea be ſteddily kept to, the Diſtinction of any thing 
: . into 
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into the ſame, and divers, will eaſily be conceiv'd, and there can ariſe no Doubt 


about It. 


what is the ſame Man, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſeparate or in a Body, — 
will be the ſame Man. Suppoſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of 

a certain Conformation of Parts to make a Man, whilſt that rational Spirit, 

with that vital Conformation of Parts, tho* continu'd in a fleeting ſucceſſive 

Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. But if to any one the Idea of a Man 

be but the vital Union of Parts in a certain —_ ; as long as that vital Union 

and Shape remains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continu'd 

Sncceſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſame Man. For whatever be the 
Compoſition, whereof the complex Idea is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it 

one particular thing under any Denominatzon, the ſame Exiſtence continu'd, 


$. 29. For nent a rational 1. — be the Idea of a Man, tis eaſy to know Continu'd En- 
a 


preſerves it the ſame Individual under the ſame Denomination. 


— 8 A Sos Poon 


CHAP. XXVII. 
O other Relations. 


$. 1. DESI DES che before-mention'd Occaſions of Time, Place, and Cau- Proportional. 
ſality of comparing, or referring things one to another, there are, 

as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. 

Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea; which being capable of 

Parts or Degrees, aftords an occaſion of comparing the Subjects wherein it is to 

one another, in reſpect of that ſimple Idea, v. g. Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, 

More, &c. Theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the {ame 

ſimple Idea, in ſeveral Subjects, may be call'd, if one will, Proportional; and 

that theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſimple Ideas receivd from Senſation 


— 


or Reflection, is ſo evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 


F. 2. Secondly, Another occaſion of comparing things together, or conſider - Natural. 
ing one thing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome other thing, is the | 
Circumſtances of their Origin or Beginning ; which being not afterwards to be 


alter d, make the Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which 
they belong; v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Couſin- Germans, &c. which have 


their Relations by one Community of Blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral 


Degrees; Country-men, i. e. thoſe who were born in the ſame Country, or 
Tract of Ground; and theſe I call natural Relations: wherein we may obſerve 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to the uſe of common Life, 
and not to the Truth and Extent of things. For 'tis certain, that in reality 
the Relation is the ſame betwixt the Begetter and the Begotten, in the ſeveral 
Races of other Animals as well as Men: But yet *cis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is 
the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf; or that two Pigeons are Couſin-Germans. 
It is very convenient, that by diſtinct Names theſe — ſhould be obſerv'd 
and mark'd out in Mankind ; there being occaſion, both in Laws, and other 
Communications one with another, to mention and take notice of Men under 
theſe Relations : from whence alſo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties a- 
mongſt Men. Whereas in Brutes, Men having very little or no cauſe to mind 
theſe Relations, they have not thought fit to give them diſtinct and peculiar 
Names. This, by the way, may give us ſome light into the different State and 
Growth of Languages ; which being ſuited only to the Convenience of Com- 
munication, are proportion'd to the Notions Men have, and the Commerce of 
Thoughts familiar amongſt them; and not to the Reality or Extent of things, 
nor to the various Reſpects might be found among them, nor the different a 
ſtract Conſiderations might be fram'd about them. Where they had no Philo- 
ſophical Notions, there they had no Terms to expreſs them: And tis no won- 
der Men ſhould have fram'd no Names for thoſe things they found no occaſion 
to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome Coun- 
tries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for a Horſe ; and in others, 
where they are more careful of the Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their 
Vo I. I. . | X | oon, 


3 


own, that there they may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo 


Inftituteds 
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of their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. PE 

$. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of conſidering things, with refe. 
rence to one another, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one that hath Power 
to command an Army ; and an Army under a General is a ColleCtion of arm'd 
Men oblig'd to obey one Man. A Citizen, or a Burgher, is one who has a Right 
to certain Privileges in this or that Place. All this ſort depending upon Mens 
Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call inſtituted, or voluntary; and may be diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome 
way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have 
ſometimes belong'd, tho neither of the Subſtances, ſo related, be deſtroy'd, 
Now, tho' theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and contain in them a 
Reference of two things one to the other; yet, becauſe one of the two thi 
often wants a relative Name, importing that Reference, Men uſually take no 
notice of it, and the Relation is commonly over-look'd : v. g. a Patron and Cli- 


ent are eaſily allow'd to be Relations, but a Conſtable or Dittator are not ſo rea- 


Moral. 


Moral Rules. 


Laws 


Rectitude, or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The Divine Law. 


dily, at firit hearing, conſider'd as ſuch; becauſe there is no peculiar Name 
for thoſe who are under the Command of a Dictator, or Conſtable, expreſſin 
a Relation to either of them; tho' it be certain, that either of them hath a 
certain Power over ſome others; and ſo is ſo far related to them, as well as a 
Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. | 

$. 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of Relation which is the Conformity, 
or Diſagreement, Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which they are 
reſer d, and by which they are judg'd of; which, I think, may be call'd Moral 


Relation, as being that which denominates our moral Actions, and deſerves well 


to be examin'd, there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to get determin'd Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and 
Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their various Ends, Objects, Manners, 
and Circumſtances, they are fram'd into diſtint complex Ideas, are, as has 
been ſhewn, ſo many mix'd Modes, a great Part whereof have Names annex'd 
to them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to acknowledge and 
return Kindneſs receiv'd, Polygamy to be the having more Wives than one at 
once ; when we frame theſe Notions thus in our Minds, we have there ſo many 
determin'd Ideas of mix'd Modes. But this is not all that concerns our Actions; 
it is not enough to have determin'd Ideas of them, and to know what Names 
belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of Ideas. We have a farther and great- 


er Concernment, and that is, to know whether ſuch Actions ſo made up are 


morally good or bad. 8 | 
| $. 5. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, B. II. Ch. 20. F. 2. and Ch. 21. 
§. 42. are nothing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occaſions, or procures 


Pleaſure or Pain to us. Moral Good and Evil then is only the Conformity or 
Diſagreement of our voluntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good or Evil is 


drawn on us by the Will and Power of the Law- Maker; which Good and 
Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance, or Breach of the Law, by 
the Decree of the Law-maker, is that we call Reward and Puyiſhment. 

$. 6. Oftheſe Moral Rules, or Laws, to which Men generally refer, and by 
which they judge of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to me 


to be three ſorts, with their three different Enforcements, or Rewards and Pu- 


niſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the 
free Actions of Man, without annexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and 
Evil to determine his Will, we muſt, where-ever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe al- 
ſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annex'd to that Law. le would be in vain for 


one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the Actions of another, if he had it not in 


his power to reward the Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his _ 
by ſome Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and Conſequence 
the Action it ſelf. For that being a natural Convenience, or Inconvenience, 
would operate of it ſelf without a Law. This, if I miſtake not, is the true 
Nature of all Law, a ſo call'd. | | 

$. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their Actions to, to judge of their 
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Chap. 28. 4 Of Moral Relations. e 155 


+. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Reputation, if I may ſo call ic. 


Hy the Relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions 


are Sins or Duties; by the ſecond, whether they be Criminal or Inndcent ; and 
by the third, whether they be Vertues or Vices. eren ere 
$. 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mean that Law which God has ſet Divine Law, 
to the Actions of Men, whether promulgated to them by the Light of Nature 22 ef 
or the Voice of Revelation. That God has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould ©" 1 Pn. 
overn themſelves, I think there is no body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He has a 
Right to do it, we are his Creatures: He has Goodneſs and Wiſdom to direct 
our Actions to that which is beſt; and he has power to enforce it by Rewards 
and Puniſhments, of infinite Weight and Duration, in another Life; for no 
body can take u out of his hands. This is the only true Touchſtone of moral 
Nc. ude, and by comparing them to this Law it is, that Men judge of the moſt 
conſiderable moral Good or Evil of their Actions; that is, whether as Duties or 
Sins they are like to procure them Happineſs or Miſery ſrom the hands of the 
ALMIGHTY. | | 
5. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet by the Commonwealth to the ci Lao, the 
Actions of thoſe who belong to it, is another Rule to which Men refer their Meaſure of 
Actions, to judge whether they be criminal or no. This Law no body over- Cet and In- 
looks; the Rewards and Puniſhments that enforce it "mY ready at hand, and“ eee. 
the Commonwealth, 
engag d to protect the Lives, Liberties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live accor- 
ding to its Laws, and has power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods from 
him who diſobeys: which is the Puniſhment of Offences committed againſt 


this Law. 


$. 10. Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation. Vertue and Vice are Names 's / * = a 
pretended and ſuppos'd m—_ where to ſtand for Actions in their own nature An 
right and wrong; and as far as they really are ſo apply'd, they ſo far areco- and Vice. 
incident with the Divine Lau above-mention'd. But yet whatever is pretended, - 
this is viſible, that theſe Names Vertue and Vice, in the particular Inſtance of 
their Application, thro” the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, 
are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions, as in each Country and Society 
are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, that Men 
every where ſhould give the name of Vertue to thoſe Actions, which amongſt 
them are judg'd praiſe- worthy ; and call that Vice, which they account blameable : 
ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould think any thin 
right, to which they allow'd'not Commendation; any thing wrong, which they let 


' paſs without Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every where call'd and eſteend 
Vertue and Vice, is this Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe or Blame, which by a 


ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſkes it ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and 
Clubs of Men in the World; whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or 
Diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Faſhions of 
that place. For tho* Men uniting into politick Societies have . up to the 
Publick the diſpoſing of all their Force, ſo that e canno J's . it againſt 
any Fellow- Citizens any farther than the Law of the Country directs; yet they 
retain ſtill the Power of thinking well or ill, approving or diſapproving of the 
Actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, and converſe with.: And by this Ap- 
probation and Diſlike, they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call 


 Vertue and Vice. | 


$. 11. 'That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice, will appear to any 
one who conſiders, that tho' that paſſes for Vice in one Country, which is 


counted a Vertue, or at leaſt not Vice in another, yet every where Vertue and 


Praiſe, Vice and Blame go together. Vertue is every where that which is thought 
RE e and nothing elſe but that which has the allowance of publick 
Eſteem, is call'd Vertue*, Vertue and Praiſe are fo united, that they are call'd_ 


often 


© 
_ — — * 


Our Author, in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking notice how apt Men have been to miftake 
him, added what here follows. Of this the Ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the Nature 


of Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to mention no other. For the Civility of his Expreſſions, 


and the Candor that belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have cloſed his 
. TO x CS . Preface 


I there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. 


f Moral Relations. Book II. 
often by the ſame name. Sun ſua præmia Laudi, ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, 
Nihil habet natura praſtantius, quam Honeftatem, quam Laudem, quam Dignitatem, 
quam Detus ; which, he tells you, are all names for the ſame thing, Tuſc. J. 2. 
This is the Language of the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underftood where- 
in their Notions of Vertue and Vice conſiſted. And tho* perhaps by. the different 
Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Intereſt of different ſorts of Men, 
it fell out that what was thought Praiſe-worthy in one place, efcaped not Cen- 
ſure in another; and ſo in different Societies, Vertues and Vices were chang'd ; 
yet, as to the main, they for the moſt part kept the ſame every where. For 
ſince nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputa- 
tion that wherein every one finds his advantage, and to blame and diſcoun- 
tenance the contrary ; tis no wonder that Eſteem and Diſcredit, Vertue and 
Vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every where correſpond with the unchangeable 
Rule of Right or Wrong, which the Law of God hath eſtabliſh'd : there being 
nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances the general Good of 
Mankind in this World, as Obedience to the Laws he has ſer them ; and nothing 
that breeds ſuch Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the Neglect of them. And there- 
fore Men, without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſda, and their own Intereſt, 
which they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake in placing 
their Commendation and Blame on that fide that really defers'd it not. Nay, 
even thoſe Men whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, fail'd not to give their Appro- 
bation right; few being deprav'd to that degree, as not to condemn, at leaft 
in others, the Faults they themſelves were guilty of : whereby, even in the 
Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which 
ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well preſerv'd. So that 
even the Exhortations of inſpir'd Teachers have not fear'd to appeal to common 
Repute : Whatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is of good report, if there be any Vertue, 


6.12. 


OY — 
— 


—_ 


| Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, Book 2. Chap. 28. concerning the third 


Rule which Men refer their Actions to, I went about to make Vertue Vice, and Vice Vertue, 
unleſs he had miſtaken my Meaning; which he could not have done, if he had but given him- 


ſelf the trouble to confider what the Argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief 


Deſign of that Chapter, plainly enough ſer down in the fourth Section, and thoſe following. 
For f was there not laying down moral Rules, but ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral 
Ideas, and enumerating the Rules Men make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true orfalſe : And purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every where that Denomination, 
which in the Language of that place anſwers to Vertue and Vice in our's, which alters not the Na- 
ture of things, tho' Men do generally judge of, and denominate their Actions according to the 
Eſteem and Faſhion of the Place, or Se they are of. | „ 

If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, B. 1. c. 3. C. 18. and in this pre- 
ſent Chapter. J. 13, 14, 15, and 20. he would have known what I think of the eternal and 
unalterable Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Vertue and Vice: And if he had ob- 
ſerv'd, that in the place he quotes, I only report, as Matter of Fatt, what others call Vertue 
and Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Exception, For, I think, I am not 
much out in ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe of in the World for a ground or meaſure 
of a moral Relation, is that Eſteem and Reputation which ſeveral ſorts of ASions find variouſly 
in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are call'd Vertues or Vices : And 
whatever Authority the learned Mr. Lowde places in his Old Engliſ Dictionary, I dare ſay it no 
where tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame ARion is not in Credit, call'd and counted 
a Vertue in one place, which being in Diſrepute, paſſes for and under the name of Vice in ano- 
ther. The taking notice that Men beſtow the Names of Hertue and Vice according to this Rule 
of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the 
making Vice Virtue, and Vertue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as becomes his Calling, 
to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to take the alarm, even at Expreſſions, which ftanding 
alone by themſelves might found ill, and be ſuſpeged. 3 

"Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that I forgive his citing, as he does, theſe words 
of mine, in g. 11. of this Chaper : The Exhortations of inſpir'd Teachers have not fear d to appeal to 
common Repute ; Whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, if there be any 
Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4- 8. without raking notice of thoſe immediately pre- 
ceding, which introduce them, run thus: Whereby in the Corruption of Mannert, the true Boun- 
daries of the Law of Nature, which ought ro be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well pre- 
ſerv'd ; ſo that even the Exhortations of „ Teachers, &c. By which words, and the reſt of that 
Section, it is plain that I K, that Paſſage of St. Paul, not to prove that the general Meaſure 
of what Men call Fertue and Vice, throughout the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion oe 

| | Nan de 
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6.12. If any one ſhall _— that I have forgot my own Notion of a Law, 
when 1 make the Law, where frog judge of Vertus and Vice, to be nothing elſe 
but the Conſent of private Men, who have not Authority enough to make a 
Law ; eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a Law, a 
Power to enforce it: It ink I may ſay, that he who imagines Commendation 
and Diſgrace not to be 4 Homgmren on Men, to accommodate themſelves to 
the Opinions and Rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill 
in the Nature or Hiſtory of Mankind : the greateſt part whereof he ſhall fin 
to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion ; and ſo 
they do that which keeps them in Reputation with their Company, little regard 
the Laws of God, or the Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the Breach of 
God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly refle& on; and a- 
mongſt thoſe that do, many whilſt they break the Law, entertain thoughts of 
fature Reconciliation, and making their peace for ſuch Breaches. And as to the 
Puniſhments due from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of Impunity. But no Man eſcapes the Puniſhment 
of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and Opinion of the 
Company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten 
ans 9%. who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſ- 
like and Condemnation of his own Club, He muſt be of a ftrange and unuſual 
Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſre- 
pute with his own particular Society. Solitude many Men have ſought, and 
been reconcil'd to : but no body, that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe of a Man 
about him, can live in Society under the conſtant Diſlike and ill Opinion of his 


Sufferance : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradictions, who can 
take pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſenſible of Contempt and Diſgrace from 
his Companions. | | * 


— 


each particular Society within it ſelf; but to ſhew, that tho it were ſo, yet, for reaſons I 
there give, Men, in that way of denominating their Actions, did not for the moſt part much 
vary from the Law of Nature ; which is that ftanding and unalterable Rule, by which they 
ought to judge of the moral ReQirude and Pravity of their Actions, and accordingly denomi- 
nate them Vertues or Vices: Had Mr. Lowde confider'd this, he would have found it little to 
his purpoſe, to have quoted that Paſſage ina ſenſe I uſed it not ; and would, I imagine, have 
ſpar'd the Explicaticn he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But I hope this ſecond Edition 
will give him Satisfaction in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſs'd, as to ſhew him 
there was no Cauſe of Scruple. 


of his Preface, concerning what I had ſaid about Vertue and Vice; yer we are better agreed 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p. 78. concerning natural Inſcription and 
innate Notions. I ſhall not deny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion as he 


For, according to. him, innate Notions being conditional things, depending upon the Concurrence of 
ſeveral other Circumſtances, in order to the Souls exerting them ; all that he ſays for innate, imprint- 
ed, impreſi'd Notions (for of innate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this; That 


pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtares it ſo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have ſaid. 
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Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a Burden too heavy for human 


Tho I am forc'd to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſions he has expreſs'd in the latter end 


there are certain Propoſitions, which tho' the Soul from the beginning, or when a Man is 


born, does not know, yet by Aſſiſtance from the outward Senſes, and the Help of ſome previous 
Cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the truth of : which is no more than what 
I have affirm'd in my firſt Book. For I ſuppoſe, by the Soul exerting them, he means its be- 
ginning ro know them, or elſe the Soul's exerting of Notions will be to me a very unintelligible 
Expreſſion; and I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this Caſe, it miſleading Mens Thoughts 
by an Infinuation, as if theſe Notions were in thb Mind before the Soul exerts them, i, e. before 
they are known: whereas truly before they are ktow, there is nothing of them in the Mind, 
but a Capacity to know them, when the Conaurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which this ingenious 
Author thinks neceſſary in order to the Soul's exerting them, brings them into our Knowledge. 
P. 52.1 find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not ſo imprinted upon the Soul, as 
that they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves (even in Children and Ideots) <vithout any . 
1 the outward Sei ſes, or wwiikout the oP of ſome previous Cultivation, Here. he ays 
they exert themſelves, as p. 78. that the Soul exerts them, When he has explain'd to himſelf or o- 
thers what he means by the Sowl's exerting innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what 
that previous Cultivation and Circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are; he will, I 
ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of Controverſy between him and me in the Point, bating that 
he calls that exerting of Notions, which I in a more yulgar Stile call knowing, that I have reaſon 
to think he brought in my Name upon this occaſion, only out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak 
civilly of me; which I muft gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions 
me, not without conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a Title I have no right to. 


613. 
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$. 13. Theſe three then, Firſt, The Law of God; Secondly, The Law of po- 

. litick Societies ; Thirdly, 'The Law of Faſhion, or private Cenſure, are thoſe 
to which Men variouſly compare their Actions: And tis by their Conformity to 
one of theſe Laws that they take their Meaſures, when they would judge of 

their moral Rectitude, and denominate their Actions good or bad. 

, 5. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a 'Touchſtone, we bring our vo- 
Action,, luntary Actions, to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and accordingly 

theſe Rules, to name them; which is, as it were, the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: 

whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the Country, or the 
Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able to obſerve the Relation any 
Action hath to it, and to judge whether the Action agrees or diſagrees with the 
Rule; and ſo hath a Notion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which is either Confor- 
mity or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: and therefore is often 
call d moral Rectitude. This Rule being nothing but a Collection of ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas, the Conformity thereto is but fo ordering the Action, that the ſim- 
ple Ideas belonging to it may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. And 
thus we ſee how moral Beings and Notions are founded on, and terminated in 
theſe ſimple Ideas we have receiv'd from Senſation or Reflection. For example, 
let us conlider the complex Idea we ſignify by the word Murder; and when we 
have taken it aſunder, and examin'd all the Particulars, we ſhall find them to 
amount to a Collection of ſimple Ideas deriv'd from Reflection or Senſation, viz, 
Firſt, From Reflefion on the Operations of our own Minds, we have the Ideas 
of Willing, Conlidering, Purpoſing before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to ano- 
ther; and alſo of Life, or Perception, and Self-motion. Secondly, From Sen- 
ſation we have the Collection of thoſe ſimple ſenſible Ideas which are to be 
found in a Man, and of ſome Action, whereby we put an end to Perception and 
Motion in the Man ; all which ſimple Ideas are com prehended in the word Mur- 
der. This Collection of ſimple Ideas being found by me to agree or diſagree 
with the Eſteem of the Country I have been bred in, and to be held by moſt 
Men there worthy Praiſe or Blame, I call the Action vertuous or vicious: It I 
have the Will of a ſupreme inviſible Law-maker for my Rule; then, as I ſup- 
pos'd the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin 
or Duty : And if I compare it to the Civil Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative 
Power of the Country, I call it Lawful or Unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. So 
that whenceſoever we take the Rule of moral Actions, or by what Standard 
ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, they conſiſt only 
and are made up of Collections of ſimple Ideas, which we originally receiv'd 
from Senſe or Reflection, and their Rectitude or Obliquity conſifts in the Agrees 
ment or Diſagreement with thoſe Patterns preſcrib'd by ſome Law. 
$. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Afions, we muſt take notice of them 
under this twofold Conſideration. Firſt, As they are in themſelves each made 
up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple 1deas. "Thus Drunkenneſs, or Lying, ſignify 
ſuch or ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mix'd Modes: And in 
this ſenſe they are as much poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of a Horſe, or 
ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are conſider'd as good, bad, or in- 
different; and in this reſpect they are relative, it being their Conformity to, or 
Diſagreement with ſome Rule that makes them to be regular or irregular, good 
or bad : And fo, as far as they are compar d with a Rule, and thereupon deno- 
minared, they come under Relatic Thus the challenging and fighting with a 
Man, as it is a certain poſitive hace, or particular fort of Action, by parti- 
cular Ideas, diſtinguiſh'd from all others, is call'd Duelling : Which, when con- 
lider'd, in relarion to the Law of God, will deſerve the name Sin ; to the Law 
of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and Vertue ; and to the municipal Law 
of ſome Governments, a capital Crime. In this caſe, when the poſitive Mode 
has one Name, and another Name as it ſtands in relation to the Law, the Dit- 
tinction may as eaſily be obſerv'd, as it is in Subſtances, where one Name, v. 4. 
Man, is uted to ſignify the thing; another, v. g. Father, to ſignify the Re- 
| lation. 2 e | en? 

The Denomina- g. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſitive Idea of the Action, and its 
— wo? oral Relation, are comprehended together under one Name, and the ſame 
Hafen. Word made ule of to expreſs both the Mode or Action, and its moral —_ 
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Chap. 28. Of Moral Relations. 
tude or Obliquity; therefore the Relation it ſelf is leſs taken notice of, and 
there is often no Diſtinction made berween the poſitive Idea of the Action, and the 
| Reference it has to a Rule. By which Confuſion of theſe two diſtin& Conſidera- 
tions under one Term, thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, 
and are forward to take Names for 'Things, are often miſled in their Judgment 
of Actions. Thus the taking from another what is bis, without his Knowledge 
or Allowance, is properly call'd Sealing ; but that Name being commonly un- 
derſtood to ſignify alſo the moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its 
Contrariety to the Law, Men are apt to condertin whatever they hear call'd 
Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right. And yer the pri- 
vate akin g away his Sword from a Madman, to prevent his doing Miſchief, tho' 
it be properly denominated, Stealing, as the name of ſuch a mix d Mode; yet 
when compar'd to the Law of God, and coriſider'd in its Relation to that 8 
reme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, tho* the name Stealing ordinarily car- 
ries ſuch an Intimation with it. 
6.17. And thus much for the Relation of human Actions to a Law, which Relation in- 
N I call moral Relations, | numorable. 
»Twould make a Volume to go over all ſorts of Relations ; tis not therefore 
to be expected, that I ſhould here mention them all. It ſuffices to our preſent 
purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive 
Conſideration, call'd Relation: Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of it ſo 
many (as many asthere can be of comparing things one to another) that ir is not 
very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or under juſt Heads. "Thoſe I have mention'd, 
I think, are ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. But 
before I quit this Argument, from what has been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve ; 

C. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that al Relation terminates in, and is ulti- 4# Relations 
mately founded on thoſe fimple Ideas we have got from Senſation or Reflection: So terminate in 
that all that we have in our Thoughts our ſelyes (if we think of any thing, or {" Ideas. 
have any meaning) or would ſignify to others, when we uſe Words ſtanding | 
for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, or Collections of ſimple Ideas, 
compar'd one with another. This is ſo manifeſt in that ſort call'd Proportional, 
that nothing can be more: For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than Wax, 
it is plain that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate in this ſimple Idea, 

Sweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reſt ; tho where they are compounded 
or decompounded, the ſimple Ideat they are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom 
taken notice of. J. g. when the word Father is mention'd ; Firſt, There is 
meant that particular Species, or collective Idea, ſignifyd by the word Man. 
Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Ideas, ſignify'd by the word Generation: And, 
Thirdly, The Effects of it, and all the ſimple Ideas ſignify'd by the word Child. 
So the word Friend being taken for a Man, who Joves, and is ready to do good 
to another, has all cheſs following Ideas to the making of it up: Firſt, All the 
ſimple Ideas, comprehended in the word Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, 
The Idea of Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs or Diſpoſition. Fourthly, 
The Idea of Action, which is any kind of Thought or Motion. Fifthly, The 
Idea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may adyance his Happineſs, and 
terminates at laſt, if examin'd, in particular ſimple Ideas; of which the word 
Good in general ſignifies any one, but if remov'd from all ſimple Idea, quite, it 
ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all moral words terminate at laſt, tho 
perhaps more remotely, in a Collection of (imple Ideas: The immediate ſignifi- 
cation of relative Words, being very often other ſuppos d known Relations; 
which, if trac'd one to another, Rin end in ſimple Ideas. | | 1.68 

§. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we — the moſt part, if not always, W: haveord:;- 

. as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe hank. Ideas wherein it is narily as clear 

Founded, Agreement or Diſagreement, whereon Relation depends, being things ( clearer) a 

' whereof we have commonly as clear Ideas, as of any other whatloever it be- — of the 
ing but the diftinguiſhing ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from another, iz, . 
without which we could have no diſtinet Knowledge at all. For if I havea 
clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light or Extenſion, I have too, of equal, or more or 

leſs of each of theſe: If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Wo- 

man, vix. Sempronia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of the ſame 


Woman 
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Woman, Sempronia ; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Births, 
and perhaps clearer. For if I believ'd that Sempronia dug Titus out of the 
Parſley-Bed (as they ufe to tell Children) and thereby became his Mother; and 
that afterwards, in the ſame manner, ſhe dug Caius out of the Parſley-Bed, I 

had as clear 'a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, as if I had 
all the Skill of a Midwife : the Notion that the ſame Woman contributed, as 
Morher, equally to their Births (thoꝰ I were ignorant or miſtaken in the manner 
of it) being that on whichT grounded the Relation, and that they agreed in 
that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The comparing them 
then in their Deſcent from the ſame Perſon, without knowing the particular 
Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of their having 
or not having the Relation of Brothers. But tho' the Ideas of particular Rela- 
tions are capable of being as clear and diſtin in the Minds of thoſe who will 
duly conſider them, as thoſe of mix'd Modes, and more determinate than theſe 
of Subſtances ; yet the Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful and 
uncertain Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances or mix'd Modes, and much more 
than thoſe of ſimple Ideas; becauſe relative Words being the Marks of this 
Compariſon which is made only by Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in 
Mens Minds, Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, 
according to their own Imaginations, which do not always correſpond with 
8 thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 
4 1 $. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Relations, I have a true Notion of 
the ſame, whe» Relation, by comparing the Action with the Rule, whether the Rule be true or 
ther the Rule falſe, For if I meaſure any thing by a Yard, I know whether the thing I mea- 
any Action is ſure be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppos'd Yard, tho' perhaps the Yard I mea- 
_ n ſure by be not exactly the Standard; which indeed is another Inquiry. For tho 
the Rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the Agreement or ry of 
ment obſervable in that which I compare with it, makes me perceive the Rela- 
tion. 'Tho' meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall thereby be brought to judge a- 
miſs of its moral Rectitude, becauſe I have try'd it by that which is not the 
true Rule; but Iam not miſtaken in the Relation which that Action bears to 
that Rule I compare it to, which is Agreement or Diſagreement. 
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Of Clear and Obſcure, Diſtinct and Confusd Ideas. 


Ideas ſome g. 1. AVIN G ſhewn the Original of our Ideas, and taken a View of their 
clear and diſ- ſeveral ſorts; conſider d the Difference between the ſimple and the 
tinct, others complex, and obſerv'd how the complex ones are divided into thoſe of Modes, 
 * (rn 7 Subſtances and Relations; all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done by any - 
3 one, who would acquaint himſelf thoroughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in 
its Apprehenſion and Knowledge of Things: it will, perhaps, be thought I 

have dwelt long enough upon the Examination of Ideas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, 

crave Leave to offer ſome few other Conſiderations concerning them. The firſt 

| is, That ſome are clear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtinf?, and others conſui d. 
Clear and l- $- 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt aptly explain d by Words rela- 
ſcure,explain'd ting to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear and obſcure in 
by Sight. our Ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give the Name of 

obſcure to that which is not plac'd in a Light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to 

us the Figure and Colours which are obſervable in it, and which, in a better 

Light, would be diſcernible. In like manner our fimple Ideas are clear, when 

they are ſuch as the Obje&s themſelves, from whence they were taken, did or 

might, in a well-order'd Senſation or Perception, preſent them. Whilſt the 

Memory retains them thus, and can produce them to the Mind, whenever it has 

occaſion to conſider them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any 

thing of that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and 

are, as it were, faded or tarniſh'd by time, ſo far are they obſcure, Lf 

5 eas 
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Ideas, as they ate made up of ſimple ones, ſo they are clear, when the Ideas that 
go to their Compoſition are clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple 
1deas, that are the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and certain. 

$. 3. The Cauſe of Olſcurity in {imple ideas, ſeems to be either dull Organs, or Cauſe: of 06- 
very {light and tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects, or elſe a Weakneſs in/evir = 
the Memory not able to retain them as receiv d. For to return again to viſible 
Objects, to help us to apprehend this Matter: If the Organs or Faculties of 
Perception, like Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not receive the Impreſ- 
ſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont to imprint it; or, like Wax of 
a Temper too ſoft, will not hold it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppo- 
ſing the Wax of a Temper fit, but the Seal not apply'd with a ſufficient Force 
to make a clear Impreſſion : in any of theſe Cafes, the Print left by the Seal 
will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no Application to make it plainer. | 

6. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind has ſuch a full and evident Per- pifin# and 
ception, as it does receive from an outward Object operating duly on a well- confuſed, what. 
diſpos'd Organ, ſo a diſtin} Idea is that wherein the Mind perceives a difference 
from all other ; and a confuſed Idea. is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhible from another, from which it ought to be different. | 

$. 5- If no Idea be confusd, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhible 04;.9:. 
from another, from which it ſhould be different ; it will be hard, may any one 
ſay, to find any Where a confuſed Idea. For let any Idea be as it will, it can 
be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives it to be ; and that every Perception 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. dif- 
ferent, without being perceiv'd to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be undiſtin- » _ 
guiſhible from another, from. which it ought to be different, unleſs you would 
have it different from it ſelf: for from all other it is evidently different. | 

6. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what it is Confuſion of 
that makes the Conſuſion Ideas are at any time chargeable with, we mult conſider, Ideas, is in 
that things rank'd under diſtin Names, are ſuppos'd different enough to be "erence - 
diſtinguiſh'd, that ſo each ſort by its peculiar name may be mark'd, and di:. 
cours d of a- part upon any occaſion : And there is nothing more evident, than 
that the greateſt part of diflerent names are ſuppos'd to ſtand for different things, 
Now, every Idea a Man has, being viſibly what it is, and diſtin& from all other 
Ideas but it (elf ; that which makes it confus'd, is, when it is ſuch, that it may 
as well be call'd by another name, as that which it is expreſs'd by: the Diffe- 

rence which keeps the things (to be rank'd under theſe two different names) di- 
ſtint, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and ſome of them to 
the other of thoſe names, being left out; and ſo the Diſtinction, which was 
intended to be kept up by thoſe different Names, is quite loſt, 


$. 7- The Defaults which uſually occafion this Confuſion, I think, ate chiefly theſe Pulis which 
following 4 | make Confuſion. ' 


Firſt, When any complex Idea (for 'tis complex Ideas that are moſt liable to , complex 


| Confuſion) is made up of too ſmall a Number of fimple Ideas, and ſuch only as are Ideas made up 


common to other things, whereby the Differences that make it deſerve a diffe- ¶ to few 
rent name, are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up of barely the ſim-/"?'* ones. 
ple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a confus'd Idea of a Leopard; it not 
N ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from a Lynx, and ſeveral other ſorts of 
Beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an Idea, tho" it hath the peculiar name 
Leopard, is not diſtinguiſhible from thoſe defign'd by the names Lynx or Pan- 
ther, and may as well come under the name Lynx as Leopard. How much the 
Cuſtom of defining of Words by general Terms, contributes to make the Idea: 
we would expreſs by them confus'd and undetermin'd, 1 leave others to conſider. 
This is evident, that confus'd Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe of Words un- 
certain, and take away the benefit of diſtinct Names. When the Leas, for 

which we uſe different Terms, have not a Difference anſwerable to their diſtin& 
0 and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſh'd by them, there it is that they are truly 
confus d. 3 

9. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes our dear confus'd, is, when tho 9, o- 

the Particulars that make up any Idea are in number enough; yet they are ſo irs ſimple oner 
Jumbled together, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the jumbled diſer- 


owe that is given it, than to any * There is nothing properer to make 47/7 tber her. 
** | -- TW 
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Thirdly, Or are 
mut able and © 
undetermin d. 


Confuſion wit h- 
out reference to 
Names, hardly 
concei ue able. 


Confuſion con- 
cerns always 
ewo Ideas. 
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us conceive this Confufion, than a ſort of Pictures uſually ſhewn as ſurpriſing 
Pieces of Art, wherein the Colours, as they are laid by the Pene I on the Table 
it ſelf, mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernible Order 
in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of Parts wherein no Symmetry 
nor Order appears, is in it ſe}f no more a confus'd thing, than the Picture of a 
cloudy Sky; wherein tho there be as little Order of Colours or Figures to be 
found, yet no Body thinks it a contus'd Picture. What is it then that makes je 
be thought confus'd, ſince the want of Symmetry does not > As it is plain it does 
not; for another Draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not be calꝰd 
confus'd, Ianſwer, That which makes it be thought confus d, is, the applying 
it to ſome Name, to which it does no more diſcernibly belong, than to ſome o- 
ther: v. g. When it is ſaid to be the Picture of a Man, or Cæſar, then any one 
with reaſon counts it confus'd : becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, to 
belong more to the Name Man, or Cæſar, than to the name Baboon, or Pompey ; 
which are ſuppos d to ſtand for different Ileus from thoſe ſignify'd by Man, or Cæ- 
ſar. But when a cylindrical Mirrour, plac'd right, hath produc'd thoſe irregular 
Lines on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then the Confuſion 
ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, or Caſar, i. e. that it belongs 
to thoſe Names; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhible from a Baboon, or Pom- 
pey, i. e. from the [deas ſignity'd by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our Ideas, 
which are as it were the Pictures of things. No one of theſe mental Draughts, 
however the Parts are put together, can be call'd confus'd (for they are plainly 
diſcernible as they are) till it be rank'd under ſome ordinary Name, to which it 
cannot be diſcern'd to belong, any more than it does to ſome other Name of an 
allow'd different Signification. | : | 
F. 9. Thirdly, A third Defe& that frequently gives the name of confus'd to 
our Ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain and undetermin d. Thus we may 
obſerve Men, who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, 


till they have learn'd their preciſe Signification, change the Idea they make 
this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. He that does this, 


out of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or 
Idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not {teddy to any one preciſe 


Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confus'd Idea of Idola- 


try or the Church: tho' this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon that the former, viz. be- 
cauſe a mutable Ide (if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one 
Name rather than another; and fo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtin&t Names are 
deſign'd for. SE. | 0 3 

g. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how much Names, as ſuppos'd 
ſteddy Signs of things, and by their difference to ſtand for and keep things diſtin& 
that in themſelves are different, are the Occafton of denominating Ideas diſtinct or 
confus'd, by a ſecret and unobſery'd Reference the Mind makes of its Ideas to ſuch 
Names. This perhaps will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, in 
the third Book, has been read and conſider'd. But without taking notice 
of ſuch a Reference of Ideas, to diſtin Names, as the Signs of diſtinct things, it 


will be hard to ſay what a confur'd Idea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, 
by any Name, a ſort of things, or any one particular thing, diſtin& from all o- 
thers; the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, is the more diftin&, the more 
particular the Ideas are, and the greater and more determinate the Number and 
Onder of them is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more 


has it (till of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and di- 


ſtin& from all Ideas belonging to their Names, even thoſe that approach neareſt 
to it, and thereby all Confuſion with them is avoided. at 


$. 11. Confufion, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two things that ſhould be 
ſeparated, concern always two Ideas ; and thoſe moſt, which moſt approach one a- 


nother. Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any Idea to be confusd, we mult exa- 
mine what other it is in danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot eaſi- 


ly be ſeparated from: and that will always be found an Idea belonging to ano- 
ther Name, and ſo ſhould be à different thing, from which yet it is not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinct, being either the ſame with it, or making a Part of it, or at leaſt 
as properly call'd by that Name, as the other it is rank'd under; 1 ſo 
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him for trial-ſake rake another parcel of the ſame uniform Matter, viz. Gold 
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keeps not that Difference from that other {dea, which the different Names 
import- | 
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$. 12. This, I think, is the Conſuſum proper to Ideas, which ſtill carries with Couſes of Cons 
it a ſecret Reference to Names. At leaſt, if there be any other Confuſion of faſon. 


1deas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes : 
Ideas, as rank'd under Names, being thoſe that for the molt part Men reaſon of 
within themſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about with others. 
And therefore where there are ſuppos d two different Ideas mark'd by two diffe- 
rent Names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, 
there never fails to be Confuſion: And where any Ideas are diſtin, as the Ideas 
of thoſe two Sounds they are mark'd by, there can be between them no Confuſion. 
The Way to prevent it, is to collect and unite into our complex Idea, as preciſely 
as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients whereby ir is differenc'd from others ; and to 
them ſo united in a determinate Number and Order, apply ſteddily the ſame 
Name. But this neither accommodating Men's Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving any 
Deſign but that of naked Truth, which is not always the thing aim'd at, ſuch 


Exactneſs is rather to be wiſh'd than hop'd for. And ſince the looſe Application 


of Names to undetermin'd, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, ſerve both to cover 
our own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, which goes for 
Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould 
uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Tho', I think, no ſmall 
part of the Confuſion to be found in the Notions of Men, might by Care and In- 
genuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every where wilful. Some 
Ideas are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory does not 
eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas under one Name; 
much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe complex Idea ſuch 
a Name ſtands in another Man's Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows 
Confuſion in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf ; from the 
latter, frequent Confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But havin 
more at large treated of Words, their Defects and Abuſes, in the following 
Book, I ſhall here ſay no more of it. VT 


$. 13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Collections, and ſo Variety of ſim- 


Complex Ideas 
may be diſtin 


ple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diſtinct in one part, and very obſcure and in one part, 


confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliaedron, or a Body of a thou- 


| ſand Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be very confus'd, tho” that of the Num- 


ber be very diſtin& ; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe and demonſtrate con- 
cerning that part of his complex Idea, which depends upon the Number of a 
Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct Idea of a Chiliaedron ; though it be 
plain he has no preciſe Idea of its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it by that, from 


and confus'd 
in another. 


one that has but 999 Sides; the not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall Error 


in Mens Thoughts, and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. | 


$. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin& Idea of the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let 


7 


or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides: He will, 1 


doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas one from another, by the num- 


This, if not 


heeded, cauſes 


Confuſion in 


our Arguings. 


ber of Sides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his 


Thoughts and Reaſoning to that part only of theſe eas, which is contain'd in 
their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal 
Numbers, and of the other not, &c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh 
them by their Figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, I 
think, to frame in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtin& from the other, by 


the bare Figure of theſe two Pieces of Gold; as he could, if the ſame parcels 


of Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five Sides. In which 
incompleat Ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle with 


others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar Names. For being 
ſatisfy'd in that part of the Idea, which we have clear; and the Name which is 


familiarto us, being apply'd to the whole, containing that part alſo which is 
imperfect and obſcure ; we are apt to uſe it for that confus'd Part, and draw 


Deductions from it, in the obſcure part of its Signification, as confidently as we 


do from the other. 
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In dance in 
Eternity. 


Matter. 


Diviſbility of 


$. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity, we are apt to 
think we have a poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as much as to ſay, 

at there is no part of that Duration which is not clearly contain'd in our 
Idea. Tis true, that he that thinks ſo may have a clear Idea of Duration; he 
may al hve a very clear Idea of a very great Length of Duration; he may 
alſo have a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one with ſtill a greater: 
But it not being poſſible for him to include in his 1dea of any Duration, let it 
be as great as it will, the whole Extent together of a Duration where he ſup- 
poſes no End, that Part of his Idea, which is ſtill beyond the Bounds of that 
large Duration, he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and unde- 
termin'd. And hence it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eter- 


nity, or any other Infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involve our ſelves in ma- 


nifeſt Abſurdities. 

$. 16. In Matter we have no clear Ieat of the Smallneſs of Parts much be- 
yond the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our Senſes: and therefore when we talk 
of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, tho' we have clear Ideas of Diviſion 
and Diviſibility, and have alſo clear Iden of Parts made out of a whole by Di- 
viſion; yet we have but very obſcure and'confus'd 1deas of Corpuſcles, or mi- 


nute Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are reduc'd to a 


Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception of any of our Senſes; and ſo all that 
we have clear and diſtin& Ideas of, is of what Diviſion in general or abſtractly 
is, and the Relation of Totum and Pars: But of the Bulk of the Body, to be 
thus infinitely divided after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no clear nor 
diſtin& Idea at all. For I ask any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom of 
Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtin& Idea (bating ſtill the Number which con- 
cerns not Extenſion) betwixt the 100,000, and the 1000,000 Part of it. Or 
if he thinks he can refine his Ideas to that degree, without loſing ſight of them, 
let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. Such a degree of Smallneſs 
is not unreaſonable to be ſuppos'd, ſince a Diviſion carry'd on ſo far, brings it 
no nearer the End of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halfs 
does. I mult confeſs, for my part, I have no clear diſtin& Ideas of the diffe- 
rent Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either 
of them. So that, I think, when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies in infinitum, 
our Idea of their diſtin& Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Divi- 
ſion, comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in Ob- 
ſcurity. For that Idea, which is to repreſent only Bigneſs, muſt be very ob- 


ſeure and confus d, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times as big, but 
only by Number; ſo that we have clear diſtinct Ideas, we may ſay, of ten 


and one, but no diltin& Ideas of two ſuch Extenſions. *Tis plain from hence, 
that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of Body, or Extenſion, our diſtin& and 


clear Ideas are only of Numbers; but the clear diſtin& Ideas of Extenſion, af- 


ter ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt : and of ſuch minute Parts we 
have no diſtin& Ideas at all; but it returns, as all our Ideas of Infinite do, at 
laſt to that of Number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any 
diſtin& Idea of actual infinite Parts, We have, tis true, a clear Idea of Di- 
viſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear Idea of 


infinite Parts in Matter, than we have a clear Idea of an infinite Number, b 


being able ſtill to add new Numbers to any aſſign d Number we have: Endle 

Diviſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actually infinite Parts, 
than endleſs Addibility (if I may ſo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtinct Idea of 
an actually infinite Number; they both being only in a Power ſtill of inereaſing 


the Number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 
added (wherein conſiſts the Infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and 


confus'd Idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no Certainty 


or Clearneſs, no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number of which 
we have no ſuch diſtin& Idea as we have of 4 or 100 ; but only this relative ob- 


{cure one, that compar d to any other, it is ſtill bigger: And we have no more 
a clear poſitive Idea of it when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
490,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 40, or 4; 400,000,000, 
having no nearer a Proportion to the End of Addition, or Number, than 4- 


For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End - 
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all Addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to 400, ooo, ooo. And ſo likewiſe 
in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as much a poſitive 
compleat 1dea of Eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 of Years : For 
what remains of Eternity beyond-either of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as 
clear to the one as the other; i. e. neither of them has any clear poſitive Idea 
of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Tears to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as ſoon 
reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000-of Years, and ſo on; or if he 
eaſe, doubles the Increaſe as often as he will: The remaining Abyſs being 

Fin as far beyond the End of all theſe Progrefſions, as it is from the Length of 
2 Day or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any Proportion to infinite; and 
therefore our Ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in 5 
our Idea of Extenſion, when we increaſe it by Addition, as well as when we di- 2 
miniſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite Space. Af- 

ter a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas of Extenſion, which are the largeſt we are 
accuſtom'd to have, we loſe the clear diſtin& Idea of that Space: It becomes a 
confuſedly great one, with a Surplus of {till greater ; about which, when we 

would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find our ſelves at a loſs ; confus'd Ideas 
in our Arguings and Deductions from that part of them which is confus'd, always 
leading us into Confuſion. 


— * 
— 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


6. 1. DESIDEsS what we have already mention'd concerning Ideas, other Rea! Ideas are 

B Conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things from whence they conformable to 
are taken, or which they may be ſuppos'd to repreſent : and thus, I think, they — Arches 
may come under a threefold PDiſtinction; and are, — 

Firſt, Either real or fantaſtical. 

Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, True or falſe. | | 

irſt, By real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature; ſuch as 
have a Conformity with the real Being and Exiſtence of things, or with their 
Archetypes. Fantaſtical or Chimerical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Na- 
ture, nor have any Conformity with that Reality of Being to which they are ta- 
citly referr'd as to their Archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral ſorts of Ideas be- 
fore-mention'd, we ſhall find that, 13 | 

F. 2. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the Reality of things, $:mple Ideas 

Not that they are all of them the Images or Repreſentations of what does exiſt; real. 
the contrary whereof, in all but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been 
already ſhewn. But tho' Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, c. being in us 
the Effects of Powers in things without us, ordain'd by our Maker to produce 
in us ſuch Senſations ; they are real Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the 
Qualities that are really in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances 
being deſign'd to be the Marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh things 
which we have to do with, our Ideas do as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and 
are as real diſtinguiſhing Characters, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or 
elle exact Reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves ; the Reality 
lying in that ſteddy Correſpondence they have with the diſtin& Conſtitutions 
of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes 
or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produc'd by 
them. And thus our ſimple deas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and 
agree to thoſe Powers of things which produce them in our Minds, that bein 
all that is requiſite to make them real, and not Fictions at Pleaſure. For in 
ſimple Ideas (as has been ſhewn) the Mind is wholly confin'd to the Operation 
of _— upon it, and can make to it ſelf no ſimple Idea, more than what it has 
receiv'd. | 


9. 3. 
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Complex Idess F, 3, Tho” the Mind be wholly paſſive in reſpect of its ſimple Idea:; yet, 1 

are voluntary think, we may ſay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex Ideas: tor thoſe bein 
* Combinations of ſimple Ideas put together, and united under one general Name; 
tis plain chat the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe. 
complex Ideas How elſe comes it to paſs that one Man's Idea of Gold, ot 
Juſtice, is different from another's? but becauſe he has pur in or left our 
of his ſome ſimple Idea, which the other has not. The Queſtion then is, 
Which of theſe are real, and which barely imaginary Combinations? What 
Collections agree to the Reality of things, and what not? And to this I ſay, 

| That, £6 | 10 

Mix'd Medes H. 4. Scondly, Mix'd Modes and Relations having no other Reality but what they 
made of cenſi- have in the Minds of Men, there is nothing more requir'd to thoſe kind of Ideas 

Ideas, ere to make them real, but that they be ſo fram'd, that there be a Poſſibility of 
* exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Ideas themſelves being Archetypes, can- 
not differ from their Archety pes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will 
jumble together in them inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed, as ary of them have the 
Names of a known Language afſign'd to them, by which he that has them in his 
Mind would ſignify them to others, ſo bare Poſſibility of exiſting is not enough ; 
they mult have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name that 
is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical : as if a Man would 
give the Name of Juſtice to that ea, which common Uſe calls Liberality. 
But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety of Speech, than Reality of 
Ideas For a Man to be undiſturb'd in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is 
fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteddily, is a mix'd Mode, or a complex 
Idea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturb'd in Danger, without 
uſing one's Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and ſo is as real 
an Idea as the other. Tho! the firſt of theſe having the Name Courage given to 
it, may, in reſpe& of that Name, be a right or wrong lea : But the other, 
whilſt it has not a common receiv'd Name of any known Language aſſign'd to 
it, is 1 of any Deformity, being made with no reference to any thing 

but it ſelf. | 
eas of $ub 5. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances being made all of them in re- 
1 ference to things exiſting without us, and intended to be Repreſentations of 
when they agree Subſtances, as they really are, are no farther real, than as they are ſuch Combi- 
with the Exi- nations of ſimple Ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in things without us. 
fence of thingr. On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical which are made up of ſuch Collections of 
ſimple Ideas as were really never united, never were found together in any Sub- 
ſtance; v. g. a rational Creature, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, join'd to a Body 
of human Shape, or ſuch as the Centaurs are deſcrib'd : or, a Body yellow, very 
maleable, fuſible, and fix d; but lighter than common Water: or an uniform, 
unorganiz d Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of ſimilar Parts, with Perception 
and voluntary Motion join'd to it. Whether ſuch Subſtances as theſe can poſ- 
ſibly exiſt or no, tis probable we do not know: But be that as it will, theſe 
Ideas of Subſtances being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting that we know, 
and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas, as no Subſtance ever ſhew'd us united 
together, they ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : But much more are 
thoſe complex Ideas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contradiction 

ol their Parts. | 1 


— 
** | 
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"CHAP, XXXI. 
'-: Of. Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


4, 6. 1. N our real Zdear, ſome are adequate, and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe 
222 4 ; I call adequate, which perfe&ly repreſent thoſe Archetypes which the 
perfetHy repre» Mind ſuppoſes them taken from; which it intends them to ſtand for, and to 
ſens their Ar which it refers them. adequate Ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial or in- 


cher. compleat Repreſentation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referr'd. Upon 
which account it 1s plain, | ol . 
| | 2. 


Chap. $1. Adequate oui Inadequate Ideas 


6.2. Firſt, That al.our firaple Ideas are adequate. Becauſe bei 


Sugar produce in us the Iaraus which, we call Mhiteneſs and Sweetneſs, we ate 
ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in our Minds, ot elſe they 
could not have been produc d by it. And ſo each Senſation anſwering the Pow» 
er that operates on any of our Senſes, the idea ſo produc'd is a real Idea, (an 

and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that Power: And ſo 


all ſimple 1deas are adequate. Tis trug, the things producing in us theſe ſimple 


Ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were only the Cauſes 
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ing 7 5 but Simple Ideas 
the Effects of certain Powers in things, fitted and ordain'd by CG OD to pro- digte. 
duce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent. and adequate to 
thoſe Powers: and we are ſure they agree to the Reality of things. For ik 


of them; but as if thoſe Idas were real Beings in them. For tho Fire be call d 


painful to the Touch, wheteby is fignify'd the Power of producing in us the 
Alea of Pain, yet it is denominated alſo Light and Hot; as if Light and Heat 
were really ſomething in the Fire more than a Power to excite theſe /deas in us; 
and therefore are call'd Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being nothing, 
in truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, I muſt, in that ſenſe, be under 
ſtood when I ſpeak of ſecondary Qualities, as being in things; or of their Ideas, 
as being in the Objects that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, though 
accommodated to the — 7 Notions, without which one cannot be well un- 
derſtood ; yet truly ſignify nothing but thoſe Powers which are in things to ex- 
cite certain Senſation or Ideas in us: ſince were there no fit Organs to receive 
the Impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch, nor à Mind join'd to thoſe 
Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat by thoſe Impreſſions from the 
Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or Heat in the World, 
than there would be Pain, if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, tho' the 
Sun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and Mount Mina flame higher than ever 
it did. Solidity and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, with Mo- 
tion and Reſt, whereof we have the Ideas, would be really in the World as they 
are, whether there were any ſenſible Being to perceive them or no: And there- 
fore we have reaſon to look on thoſe as the real Modifications of, Matter, 


and ſuch as ate the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from Bodies. 


But this benig an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall enter no farther . 
into it, but proceed to ſhew what complex Ideas are adequate, and what 


not. . 


$. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Moder, being voluntary Collections of ſim- % : 
ple Ideas which the Mind puts together without reference to any real Arche ade 


types or ſtanding Patterns exiſting any where, are and cannot <p be adequate 
Hdeas. Becauſe they not being intended for Copies of thing y exiſting, but 
for Archetypes made by the Mind to rank and denominate things by, cannot 
want any thing; they having each of them that Combination of Ideas, and 
thereby that Perfection which the Mind intended they ſhould : ſo that the 
Mind acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the 
Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meeting in three Angles, I have à com- 
pleat Idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the Mind 
is ſatisfy d with the Perfect ion of this its Idea, is plain in that it does pr con- 
ceive, that any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect Idea 
of that thing it ſignifies by the word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than it ſelf 
has in that complex Idea of three Sides, and three Angles 3 in which is con- 
rain'd all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, where- 
ever or however it exiſts, But in our Ideas of Subſtances it is otherwiſe. For 
there deſiring to copy things as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to our 
ſelves that Conſtitution on which all their Properties depend, we perceive our 
Ideas attain not that Perfection we intend: We find they {till want omerhing 
we ſhould be glad were in them; and ſo are all inadequate. But mix d Modes 
and Relations, being Archetypes without Patterns, and ſo having nis 
to repreſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being ſo 
to it ſelf. He that at firſt put together the Idea of Danger perceiy d, Ab- 
ſence of Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration from what was juſtiy to be 


done, and executing of that without Diſturbance, or being dergxr'd by the 


Danger 
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Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that complex Idea made up of that 
Combination; and intending to be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor to have 
in it any other ſimple Ideas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an ade- 
quate Idea And laying this up in his Memory, with the name Courage annex d 
to it, to ſignify it to others, and denominate from thence any Action he ſhould 
obſerve to agree with ir, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and denominate 
Actions by, as they agreed to it. This ea thus made, and laid up for a Pat- 
tern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referr'd to nothing elſe but it ſelf, got 
made by any other Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that firſt 
made this Combination. 


Modes in refe= F. 4. Indeed another coming after, and in Converſation learning from him the 


rence to ſettled 
Names, may be 


in adi guat e. 


Ideas of 305. 
fances, as re- 
err d to real 
Eſſences, not 

adequate. 


word Courage, may make any Idea, to which he gives that name Courage, different 
from what the felt Author apply d it to, and has in his Mind, when he uſes it. 
And in this Caſe, if he deſigns that his Idea in Thinking ſhould be conform- 
able to the other's Iden, as the name he uſes in ſpeaking is conformable in 
Sound to his, from whom he learn'd it, his Idea may be very wrong and 
inadequate : Becauſe in this Caſe, making the other Man's Idea the Pattern of 
his Idea in thinking, as the other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his 
in ſpeaking, his Idea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the 
Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and ſignify by 
the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would have to be a Sign of the other 
Man's Idea (to which, in it's proper Uſe, it is primarily annex d) and of his 
own, as agreeing to it: To which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is 
faulty and inadequate. 4 | 2.4 

$. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are referr'd by the 
Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Ideas in the Mind of ſome other in- 
relligent Being, expreſs'd by the Names we apply to them, they may be very de- 
ficient, wrong and inadequate; becauſe they agree not to that, which the Mind 
deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which reſpect only, any Idea 
of Modes can be wrong, imperfect or inadequate. And on this Account our Ideas 
of mix'd Modes are the molt liable to be faulty of any other ; but this refers 
more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing right. 

§. 6. Thirdly, what Ideas we have of Subſtances, I have above ſhewn. Now 
thoſe Ideas have in the Mind a double Reference: 1. Sometimes they are referr'd 
to a ſuppos'd real Eſſence of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 
only deſign'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations in the Mind of Things that 
do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which 


ways, theſe Copies of thoſe Originals and Archetypes, are imperfect and ina - 


ſtances, which each Individual, in its ſe 


dequate. | 


Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances ſtand for Things, 
as ſuppos d to have certain real Eſſences, whereby they are of this or that Spe- 
cies: And Names ſtanding for nothing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, 
they muſt conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their Ar- 
chetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the Learning 
taught in this Part of the World) do ſuppoſe certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Sub- 

| 1 veral kinds, is made conformable to, 
and partakes of; is ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtrange if 
any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick 
Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to Things as diſtinguiſh'd by 
ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it a- 
miſs, if-it ſhould be doubted, whether he call'd himſelf Man, with any other 
Meaning, than as having the real Efſence of a Man ? And yet if you demand . 
what thoſe real Eſſences are, tis plain Men are ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the /deas they have in their Minds, being refert'd 
to real Eſſences, as to Archetypes which are unknown, mult be fo far from be- 
ing adequate, that they cannot be ſuppos d to be any Repreſentation of them 
at all. The complex Ideas we have GM Sobltances, are, as it has been ſhewn, 
certain Collections of ſimple Ideas that have been obſerv'd or ſuppos'd con- 


ſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence 


of any Subſtance; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would de- 
pend on that complex Iden, and be deducible from it, and their neceſſary — 4 
| 1 ol nection 
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nection with it be known ; as all Properties of a Triangle depend on, and as 
far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex Idea of three 


Lines, including à Space. But it is plain, that in our complex 1deas of Sub- 


ances, are not contain'd ſuch Ideas, on which all the other Qualities, that are 
to be found in them, do depend. The common Idea Men have of Tron, is a Bo- 
dy of a certain Colour, Weight and Hardneſs; and a Property that they look 
on as belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no neceſſary 
Connection with that complex idea, or any part of it: And there is no more 
reaſon to think that Malleableneſs depends on that Colour, Weight and Hard- 
neſs, than that that Colour, or that Weight depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
yet, thoꝰ we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is nothing more. ordi- 
nary, than that Men ſhould attribute the ſorts of Things to ſuch Eflences. The 
particular parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, 1s 
forwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppos'd to have a real Eſſence, whereby it is Gold; 
and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which I find in it, viz. its peculiar Co- 


lour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and change of Colour upon a 


flight touch of Mercury, c. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 


diſcover 3 The fartheſt I can go, is only to preſume, that it being nothing but 


Body, its real Eſſence, or internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities de- 
pend, can be nothing but the Figure, Size and Connection of its ſolid Parts; 
of neither of which, having any diſtin& Perception at all, can I have any Idea 
of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, 
a greater Weight than any thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to 
have its Colour chang'd by the touch of Quick-ſilver, If any one will ſay, that 
the real Eſſence and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Properties depend, 
is not the Figure, Size and Arangement or Connection of its ſolid Parts, bur 
ſomething elſe, call'd its particular Form ; I am farther from having any Idea 
of its real Eſſence, than I was before: for I have an Idea of a Figure, Size and Si- 
tuation of ſolid Parts in general, thoꝰ I have none of the particular Figure, Size, 
or putting together of Parts, whereby the Qualities above-mention'd are pro- 
duc'd ; which Qualities I find in that particular parcel of Matter that is on my 
Finger, and not in another parcel of Matter, with which I cut the Pen I write 
with. But when I am told, that ſomething beſides the Figure, Size and Po- 
ſture of the ſolid Parts of that Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething call'd ſubſtantial 
Form; of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound Form, 
which is far enough from an Idea of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. The like 
Ignorance as I have of the real Eſſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo 
ot the real Eſlence of all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs I 
have no diſtin& Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they exa- 
mine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one Point, the ſame 
ſort of Ignorance. | 8 3 | 

$. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel of Matter on my 
Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and denominate it Gold, do they not 
ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a 


particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of which 


Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that Species, and to be call'd 


by that Name ? If it be fo, as it is plain it is, the Name, by which Things are 


mark'd, as having that Eſſence, muſt be referr'd primarily to that Eflence ; and 
conlequently the Idea to which that Name is given, muſt bereferr'd alſo to that 
Eflence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which Eſſence, ſince they, who ſo 
uſe the Names, know not, their Ideas of Subſtances muſt be all adequate in that 


reſpect, as not containing in them that real Efſence which the Mind intends 
”y ſhould, | 
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- 8. Secondly, Thoſe who negle&ing that uſeleſs Suppoſition of unknown Ideas Sub- 
real Eflences, whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd, endeavour to copy the Subſtances Hanes, #1 


that exiſt in the World, by putting together the Ideas of thoſe ſenſible Quali- 
ties which are found co- exiſting in them, tho' they come much nearer a Likeneſs 


ColleFions of 
their Quali- 


ties, ave all 


of them, than thoſe who imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Eſſences ; inadequare. 
yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances they would ; 


thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exactly and fully contain all 
T.-L © * © that 
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that is to be found in their Archetypes. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of 
Subſtances, whereof we make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and various, 
that no Man's complex Idea contains them all. That our abſtract Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple Ideas that are united in the things 
themſelves, is evident, in that Men do rarely put into their complex 1dea of 
any Subſtance, all the ſimple Ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe endea- 
vouring to make the Signification of their ſpecifick Names as clear, and as little 
cumberſom as they can, they make their ſpecifick Ideas of the ſorts of Subſtan- 


ces, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple 1d-as which are to be found in 


them: But theſe having no original Precedency, or Right to be put in, and 


make the ſpecifick Idea more than others that are left out, tis plain that both 
theſe ways our Ideas of Subſtances are deficient and inadequate, The ſimple Ideas, 


whereof we make our complex ones of Subſtances, are all of them (bating on- 
ly the Figure and Bulk of ſome ſorts) Powers, which being Relations to other 
Subſtances, we can never he ſure that we know all the Powers that are in any 
one Body, till we have try'd what Changes it is fitted to give to, or receive 
from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral ways of Application: Which being im- 
poſſible to be try'd upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of a Collection of all its 
Properties, | 1 
g. 9. Whoſoever firſt lit on a parcel of that ſort of Subſtance we denote by 


the word Gold, could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he obſerv'd in 


that Lump, to depend on its real Eflence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore 
thoſe never went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its peculiar Colour, 
perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to make the complex 
Idea of that Species. Which both are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes 
after ſuch a manner, and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow ; and the o- 
ther to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being put into a pair 


of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another perhaps added to tlieſe the Ideas 


of Fulibility and Fixedneſs, two other paſſive Powers, in relation to the Ope- 
ration of Fire upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia, two 
bother Powers relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in changing its out- 
ward Figure or Separation of it into inſenſible Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, 
put together, uſually make the complex Idea in Mens Minds, of that ſort of 
Body we call Gold. 8 
$. 10, But no one, who hath conſider'd the Properties of Bodies in general, 
or this ſort in particular, can doubt that this call'd Gold has infinite other Pro- 
perties, not contain'd in that complex Iden. Some who have examin'd this 
Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many Proper- 
ties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal Conſtitution, as its Co- 
Jour or Weight : And, 'tis probable, if any one knew all the Properties that 
are by divers Men known of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many 
Ideas go to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; and yet 
perhaps that not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcover'd in it. The 
Changes which that one Body 1s apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a 
due Application, exceeding far not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any one, who will but 
conſider how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties of that one, no 
very compound Figure, a Triangle; tho' it be no ſmall number that are already 
by Mathematicians diſcover'd of it. 
Ideas of Sab. H. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Subſtances are imperfe and inadequate. 


12 1 would be ſo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we were to have our 
40 0 


| their Quali- complex Ideas of them, only by collecting their Properties in reference to other 


tier, are aft Figures. How uncertain and imperfe& would our Ideas be of an Ellipſis, if we 
inadequate, had no other Idea of it, but ſome few of its Properties? Whereas having in 

our plain Idea the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe 

Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 
- Siniple Tdeas $. 12. Thus the Mind has three ſorts of abſtract Ideas or nominal Eſſences : 
jure, ond Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are Vlora, or Copies; but yet certainly adequate. 
Laute. Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the Power in things to produce 
in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senfation, when it is produc'd, cannot 6 
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be the Effect of that Power. So the Paper I write on, having the Power, in the 
Light (I ſpeak according to the common Notion of Light) to produce in me 
the Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Efte& of ſuch a Power, 
in ſomething without the Mind; ſince the Mind has not the Power to produce 
any ſuch Idea in it ſelf, and being meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a 
Power, that ſimple Idea is real and adequate: the Senſation of White, in my 
mind, being the Effect of that Power; which is in the Paper to produce it, is 
perfectly adequate to that Power ; or elſe, that Power would produce a different 


11 0 

6. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances are Eftypes, Copies too; but Ideas of Sub. 
not perfect ones, not adequate ; which is ver evident to the Mind, in that jr fences are 
plainly perceives that whatever Collection of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- #*lure, in- 
ſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that are in that 7⁵. 
- Subſtance : ſince not having try dall the Operations, of all other Subſtances upon 
it, and found all the Alterations it would receive from, or cauſe in other Sub- 
ſtances, it cannot have an exact adequate Collection of all its active and paſſive Ca- 
pacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the Powers of any Subſtance 
exiſting, and its Relations, which is that ſort of complex Idea of Subſtances we 
have. And after all, if we could have, and actually had in our complex Idea, ” 
an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of any Subſtance, we 
ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the Eſſence of that thing. For ſince the 
powers or Qualities that are obſervable by us, are not the real Eſſence of that 
Subſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever of 
theſe Qualities, cannot be the real Eflence of that thing. Whereby it is plain, 
that our Ideas of Subſtances are not adequate; are not what the Mind intends them 
to be. Beſides, a Man has no Idea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Sub- 
ſtance is in it ſelf. | N Nv | x 

9. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations, are Originals, and Arche- jqe,, of Modes 
types; are not Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real Exiſtence, to and Relations, 
which the Mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe ere Archeryper, 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind it ſelf puts together, and ſuch and cannot bus 
Collections, that each of them contains in it preciſely all that the Mind intends it 6 
ſhould, they are Atchetypes and Eſſences of Modes that may exiſt, and ſo are 
delign'd only tor, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as when they doexiſt, have an 
exact Conformity with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas therefore of Modes and 
Relations cannot but be adequate. | | 7855 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


9. 1. WH O' Truth and Falſhood belong, in Propriety of Speech, only to 
_ Propoſitions; yet Ideas are oftentimes term'd true or falſe (as what e 

Words are there, that are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome Deviati- ly 8 
on from their ſtrict and proper Significations?) Tho', I think, that when Ideas Propoſitions. 
themſelves are term'd true or falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, 

which is the Foundation of that Denomination : as we ſhall ſee, if we examine 

the particular Occaſions wherein they come to be call'd true or falſe. In all 

which, we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation or Negation, which is the reaſon 

of that Denomination. For our Ideas being nothing but bare Appearances or 
Perceptions in our Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid to 

be true or falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any thing can be ſaid to be true 


or falſe. | : 
wn Indeed both Ideas and Words may be ſaid to be true in a metaphyſical ſenſe 


of the word Truth, as all other things, that any way exiſt, are ſaid to be true; A — 


3 Truth contains 


i. e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Tho” in things call'd rue, even in that ſenſe, a racir Propo= 
there is perhaps a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, look'd upon as the Standards of ſition. 


that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſition, tho it be uſually not taken 
notice of, 1 ge | 
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No Tdea, n F. 3. But tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth which we enquire here, 


Appearance in hen we examine whether our /deas are capable of 1 true or falſe ; but in 
. % the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe words: And ſo I ſay, that the Meas in 


our Minds being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of them 
are falſe ; the Idea of a Centaur having no more Falſhood in it, when it appears 
in our Minds, than the name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounc'd 
by our Mouths or written on Paper. For Truth or Falfhood lying always in 
ſome Affirmation, or Negation, mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, any 
of them, of being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment on them; that is, 
affirms or denies ſomething of them. | 
Ideas r , F. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any thing extraneous to 
to any thing, them, they are then capable to be call d true or falſe. Becauſe the Mind in ſuch 
fall be rue a Reference makes a tacit Suppoſition of their Conformity to that thing: which 
Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe, fo the Ideas themſelves come to 
be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherein this happens, are theſe fol- 
lowing : 5 yy 
aides Sins $. 5. Fifi, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has, conformable to that in 
Ideas, yea! Other Mens Minds, call'd by the ſame common Name; v. g. when the Mind in- 
Exiſtence, and tends or judges its Ideas of Juſtice, Temperance, Religion, to be the ſame with 
2 d real wvhat other Men give thoſe Names to. 5 | 
e e, Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has in it ſelf, to be conformable 
ſually refer to ſome real Exiſtence, Thus the two Ideas, of a Man and a Centaur, ſuppos'd 
their Ideas to. to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one true, and the other falſe; the one 
having a Conformity to what has really exiſted, the other not. | | 
Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real Conſtitution and 
Eſſince of any thing, whereon all its properties depend: and thus the greateſt 
part, it not all our /deas of Subſtances, are falſe. | 
The Cauſe of g. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions the Mind is very apt tacitly to make concerning its 
Such Referen= own Ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, if not 
1950 only, concerning its abſtract complex /deas. For the natural Tendency of the 
Mind being towards Knowledge ; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by and 
dwell upon only particular things, its Progreſs would be very ſlow, and its 
Work endleſs: Therefore to ſhorten its way to Knowledge, and make each Per- 
ception more comprehenfive ; the firſt thing it does, as the Foundation of the 
ealicr enlarging its Knowledge, either by Contemplation of the things themſelves 
that it would know, or Conference with others about them, is to bind them 
into Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it gets of any 
of them, it may thereby with Aſſurance extend to all of that ſort; and ſo ad- 
vance by larger Steps in that, which is its great buſineſs, Knowledge. This, as 
J have elſewhere ſhew'd, is the reaſon why we collect things under comprehen- 
_ — with Names annex d to them, into Genera and Species, i. e. into Kinds 
and Sorts. | | 
$. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind, and ob- 
ſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its way to Knowledge; we fhall, I think, 
find that the Mind having got any Idea, which it thinks it may have uſe of, either 
in Contemplation or Diſcourſe, the firſt thing it does, is to abſtract it, and then 
get a name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store houſe, the Memory, as contain- 
ing the Eſſence of a ſort ot things, of which that Name is always to be the 
Mark. Hence it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new 
thing of a kind that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 
Enquiry nothing but the Name. As if the Name carry'd with ir the Knowledge 
of the Species, or the Eſſence of it: whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, 
5 and is generally ſuppos d annex'd to it. | ; 
| Gn of fub F. 8. But this abſtract Idea being ſomething in the Mind between the Thing 
References, that exiſts, and the Name that is given toit; it is in our Ideas, that both 
the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, ans the Prepriety or Intelligibleneſs of our 
Speaking, conſiſts. And. hence it is, that Men are fo forward to ſuppoſe, that 
the abltra& Ideas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the things exilt- 
ing without them, to which they are refer d; and are the ſame alfo, to which 
the Names they give them do by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language be- 
long. For whithout this double Conformity of their Ideas, they find they _ 
. e 
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both think amiſs of things in themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to 

4 6. 9. Fiſt then, Iſay, That when the Truth of our Ideas is judg'd of, by the Con Simple Ideas 
formity they have to the Ideas which other Men have, and commonly fignify by the ſame may be alſe, in 

Name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet fimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable to be ſo ” 7 — = 
miftaken; becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and every Day's Obſeryation, may eaſi- 2 — 
ly ſatisfy himſelf what the finiple dear are, which their ſeveral Names that are bur are leaf 
in common uſe ſtand for; they being bur few in number, and ſuch as if he doubts /i-b/e 10 beſo 
or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify of the Objects they are to be found in. 

Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Leas; or ap- 
plies the Name Red, to the lara Green; or the Name Sweer, to the Idea Bitter : 
much leſs ate Men apt to confound the Names of Ideas, belonging to different 
| Senſes ; and call a Colour by the name of a Taſte, &c. whereby it is evident, 
that the ſimple Idea they call by any Name, ate commonly the ſame that others 
have and mean when they uſe the ſame Names. ; 

6. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liabe to be falſe iti this reſpect; and the complex Ideas of mix'd 
Ideas of mix d Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtantes : Becauſe in Subſtances (e- Moder mot lis- 
ſpecially thoſe which the common and unborrow'd Names of any Language are 1, rind oo 
apply d to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily ro diſtinguiſh 
one ſort from another, eafily preſerve thoſe, who take any care in the Uſe of their 
words, from applying them to ſorts of Subſtarices, to which they do not at all be- 
long. But in mix'd Modes we are much more uncertain ; it being not ſo eaſy 
to determine of ſevetal Actions, whether they ate to be call'd Juſtice or Cruzlty, 

Librrality of Prodigality. And fo in referring out Ideas to thoſe of other Men; cal- 
led by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe; and the Idea in out Minds, which 

we 1 by the word Juſtice, may perhaps be that which ought to have ano- 
ther Name. | | | 

b. 11. But whether or no, our Ideas of mix d Modes are more liable than any o- at !:aft ro 
fort to be different from thoſe of other Men, which are mark'd by the ſame be thought 
Names; this at leaſt is certain, That this fort of Falſhood is much more familiarh ate falſe. 
tribitted to our Ideas of mix d Modes, than to any other, When a Man is thought to 
have a falſe Idea of Fuſtice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other reaſon, but 
that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of thoſe Names are the Signs of in 
other Men. | | 

$. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the abſtract Ideas of tit why, 

mix'd Modes, being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe Collection 

of ſimple Idens; and io the Eſſence of each Species being made by Men alone, 
whereof we have no other ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, but the Name 
it ſelf, or the Definition of that Name: we have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 
| Hadeas of mix d Modes to, as a Standard to which we would conform them, but 
the Ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Signi- 
fications ; and ſo as our Ideas conform or differ from them, they paſs for true or 
falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſbood of our Ideas, in reference 
to their Names. | | 

$. 13. Srcondly, As to the Truth and Fulſbood of our Ideas, in reference to the real 1 

Exiftence of things, when that is made the Standard of their Truth, none of them 741 |” ha 

can be term'd falſe, but only our complex Ideas of Subſtances. © moneof our Ide» 

F. 14. Firſt, Our ſimple 1deas being barely ſuch Perceptions as God has fitted N 
us to receive, and given Power to external Objects to produce in us by eſta- no. 
bliſh'd Laws and Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, tho' incompre- Firſt, Si FP 
henſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch Appearances as are Ideas 2 
produc'd in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe Powers he has plac'd in external ſenſe not falſe, 
Objects, or elſe they could not be produc'd in us: And thus anſwering thoſe dv. 
Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Ideas, Nor do they become liable 

to any Imputation of Faſhodd, if the Mind (as in moſt Men I believe it does) 
judges theſe” /deas to be in the things theniſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom, 
having ſer them as Matks of Diſtinction in things, whereby we may be able to 
diſcern one thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, as we 
have occaſion; it alters not the nature of our ſimple Idea, whether we think that 
the Len of Blue be in the Violet it ſelf, or in our Mind only; and only the 
Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, reflecting he Fariches of 

5 5 | h ight, 
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Light, after a certa n manner, to be in the Violet it ſelf, For that Texture in 


the Object, by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the ſame Idea of 


Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that from any other thing, 


whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it is really in the Violet, be only a peculiar 
Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) is 


Tho" one Man's 
Idea of Blur 
ſhould be diffe- 
rent from ano» 
ther 7. 


the exact Reſemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance to be denomi- 
nated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in it, that 
cauſes in us that Idea ſince the name Blue notes properly nothing, but that 
Mark of Diſtin&ion that is in a Volet, diſcernible only by, our Eyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly, to know, and perhaps 
would be of eſs uſe to us, 1 we had Faculties to diſcern. 

6. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation of Falſbood to our ſimple Ideas, 
if by the different Structure of our Organs it were ſo order'd, that the ſame 
Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds different Ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if 
the Idea that à Violet produc'd in one Man's Mind by his Eyes were the ſame 
that a Marigold produc'd in another Man's, and vice verſa, . For ſince this could 
never be known, becauſe, one Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's Bo- 
dy. to perceive what Appearances were produc'd by thoſe Organs; neither the 


1 


Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or any Falſbood be in 
either. For all things that had the Texture of a Holet, producing conſtantly the 
Idea which he call'd Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, pro- 
ducing conſtantly the Idea which he has conſtantly call'd I % ; whatever thoſe 
Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh things 
for his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe Diſtin&ions 
mark'd by the Names Blue and Telow, as if the Appearances, or Ideas in his 
Mind, recciv'd from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the Idea: 
in other Mens Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible 
Ideas produc'd by any Object in different mens Minds, are molt commonly very 
near and undiſcernibly alike, For which Opinion, I think, there might be ma- 
ny Reaſons ofter'd: Bur that being beſides my preſcnt Buſineſs, I ſhall not 


Firſt, Simple 
Ideas in this 


trouble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſiti- 
on, if it could be prov'd, is of little uſe, either for the Improvement of our Know- 
ledge, or Conveniency of. Life ; and ſo we need not trouble our ſelves to axa- 
mine it. | | | 
9. 16. From what has been ſaid concerning our ſimple 1deas, I think it evi- 
dent, That our fimple Ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of things exiſting 


Senſe not falſe, without us. For the Truth of theſe Appearances, or Perceptions in our Minds, 


and why. 


conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to the Powers in 


external Objects, to produce by our Senſes ſuch Appearances in us; and each of 


them being in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produc'd it, 
and which alone it repreſents; it cannot upon that account, or as referr'd to ſuch 


a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falſe Ideas ; 


: Seconaly, Modes 
not falſe. 


theſe Perceptions in the Mind ate juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the Pow 
ers appointed by God to produce them; and ſo are triiely what they are and 


are intended to be, Indeed the Names may be miſapply'd ; but that in this re- 


ſpe& makes no Falſchood in the Ideas as if a Man ignorant in the Erglih Tongue 
ſhould call Purple Scarlet. 


$. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to the Eſſence 


of any thing really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex Idea J have of any 


\ .- Mode, ic hath no reference to any Pattern exiſting, and made by Nature: It is 


not ſuppos d to contain in it any other Ideas than what it hath ; nor to repreſent 


any thing but ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus when I have the 


Id a of ſuch an Action of a Man, who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch Meat, 


Drink, and Clothing, and other Conveniences of Life as his Riches and Eſtate 


will be ſufficient ro ſupply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe Iden; but 


ſuch an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find or imagine it; and ſo is ca- 
pable of neither Truth or Falbood. But when I give the Name Frugality, or 


Vertue to this Action, then it may be call'd a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppos'd 
to agree with that Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, the Name of Hugali- 


ty doth belong ; or to be conformable to that Law, which is the Standard of 
Vertue and Vice. | | 
N oh F ö. 18. 
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$. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances, being all referr'd to Patterns in Thidly, ideas 
things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when look'd upon as $»#fancer 
the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of things, is ſo evident, that when Jalſe. 


there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical 
Suppoſition, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the Mind, 
taken from Combinations of ſimple eas exiſting together conſtantly in things, 
of which Patterns they are the ſuppoſed Copies : And in this Reference of 

them, to the Exiſtence of things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. When they put to- 
gether ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of things have no Union; as 
when to the Shape and Size that exiſt together in a Horſe, is join'd, in the ſame 
complex Idea, the Power of barking like a Dog: which three Ideas, however 
put together into one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this 
therefore may be call'd a falſe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Subſtances are, 
in this reſpe&, alſo falſe, when from any Collection of ſimple Ideas that do 
always exilt together, there is ſeparated, by a direct Negation, any other ſim- 
ple Idea which is conſtantly join'd with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Soli- 
dity, Fuſibility, the peculiar Weightineſs, and yellow Colour of Gold, any 
one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fixedneſs than 
is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe complex Ida as well as 
when he joins to thoſe other ſimple ones the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs. 
For either way, the complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones 
as have no Union in Nature, may be term'd falſe. But if he leave out of this 
his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs quite, without either actually joining to, 
or ſeparating of it from the reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to be look'd on as 
an inadequate and imperfect Idea rather than a falſe one; ſince tho' it contains 


not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts none together but 
what do really exiſt together. 


$. 19. Tho' in compliance with the ordinary way of ſpeaking J have ſhew'd 7/uth or Falſ- 


in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our Ideas may be ſometimes call'd true“ 


or falſe ; yet if we will look a little nearer into the Matter, in all caſes where pl. 7 


any Idea is call'd true or falſe, it is from ſome Judgment that the Mind makes, gation. 


or is ſ\uppos'd to make, that is true or falſe. For Truth ot Fulſbood, being never 
without ſome Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found but 
where Signs are join'd or ſeparated, according to the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the things they ſtand for. The Signs we chiefly uſe are either Ideas 
or Words, wherewith me make either mental or verbal Propofitions. Truth 
lies in ſo joining or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the things they ſtand 
for do in themſelves agree or difagree ; and Falſbocd in the contrary, as ſhall be 
more fully ſhew'd hereafter. | 


$. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our Minds, whether conformable or Ideas ;» 
not to the Exiſtence of things, or to any Ideas in the Minds of other Men, themſelves 
cannot properly for this alone be cail'd falſe. For theſe Repreſentations, if weit her true 
they have nothing in them but what is really e in things without, cannot *” alſe, 
0 


be thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſomething : Nor yet if they 
have any thing in them differing from the Reality of things, can they properly 
be ſaid to be falſe Repreſentations, or Ideas of things they do not repreſent. 
But the Miſtake and Falſbood is, | | 


$. 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, it judges and concludes it the © 


ut are falſe; 
Wh 


ſame that is in other mens Minds, Stgnify'd by the ſame Name or that it is con- judg'd * 
formable to the ordinary receivd Signification or Definition of that Word, able to an- 


when indeed it is not: which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in mix d Modes, tho“ 
other Ideas alſo are liable to it. Rs 


SG. 22. Scondly, When it having a complex Idea made up of ſach a Collection 


her Man's I- 
ea, without 
being ſo. 


of {imple ones, as Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to a Species of judg'd to agree 
Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the Weight of Tin, to the Colour, 4 real Exi- 


Fulibility, and Fixedneſs of Gold. | | 
H. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Idea it has united a certain Number of 


they do not. 


ſimple Ideas that do really exiſt together in ſome ſort of Creatures, but has juag'd ade- 
allo leſt out others as much inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect compleat Idea line without 
of a ſort of things which really it is not; v. g. having join'd the Idas of Subſtance, — 


ye.low, malleable, moſt heavy, and fulible, it takes that complex Idea to be 
| ON, | the 


/ 
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the compleat Idea of Gold, when yet its peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in A. 
qua Regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of that Body, as 
| they are one from another, | 
4. When judg- Fd 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, when I judge that this complex 
ed to repreſent Idea, contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting ; when at leaſt it contains 
thereal Effence: hut ſome few of thoſe Properties which flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitu- 
tion. Iſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; for thoſe Properties conſiſting 
moſtly in the active and paſſive Powers it has, in reference to other things, 
all that are vulgarly known of any one Body, and of which the complex Idea 
of that kind of things is uſually made, are but a very few, in compariſon of 
| what a Man, that has ſeveral ways try'd and examin'd it, knows of that one 
| ſort of things; and all that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in com- 
| 
N 
| 


pariſon of what are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential 
Conſtitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle lies in a very little Compaſ., con- 
ſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a Space make up that Eſſence: 
But the Properties that flow from this Eflence, are more than can be eaſily 
known or enumerated. So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie 
in a little Compaſs ; tho' the Properties flowing from that internal Couſticution 
ak are endleſs. | 19 8 

Ideas when 5. 25. To conclude, a Man having no Notion of any thing without him, but 

falſe. by the Idea he has of it in his Mind (which Idea he has a Power to call by 
what Name he pleaſes) he may indeed make an Idea neither anſwering the Rea- . 
lity of things, nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly ſignify'd by other Peoples 
words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe Idea of a thing, which is no other- 
wiſe known to him but by the /dea he has of it: v. g. When I frame an Idea of 
the Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and 
Neck, I do not make a 2 Idea of any thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing 
without me. But when I call it a Man or Tartar, and imagine it either to 
repreſcnt ſome real Being without me, or to be the ſame Idea that others call by 
the ſame Name ; in either of theſe caſes I may err. And upon this account it 
is, that it comes to be term'd a falſe Idea; tho' indeed the Fulſbood lies not in 
the Idea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a Conformity and Re- 
ſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, it having fram'd ſuch 
an Idea in my Mind, without thinking either that Exiſtence, or the Name Man 
or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought 
8 in the naming, but not erroneous in my Judgment ; nor the Idea any 
Way ſage. | - | 

bn 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our Ideas, as they ate conſi- 

be eld Riche der'd by the Mind, either in reference to the proper Signification of their Names, 

or Wrong, or in reference to the Reality of things, may very fitly be calld right or wrong 

Ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to which they are 
referr d. But if any one had rather call them true or falſe, tis fit he uſe a Liberty, 
which every one has, to call things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt ; though in 
Propriety of Speech, Truth or Fal/hood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, but 
as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propoſition. 

The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſider'd, cannot be wrong, unleſs 
complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All other Ideas 
are in themſelves right, and the Knowledge about them right and true Know- 
ledge : But when we come to refer them to any thing, as to their Patterns and 
Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with 


ſuch Archetypes. - 


— 


— 


c HAP. XXX. 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


Sowtthing un- g. dh RE is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve ſomething that ſcems 
os 7 ngg odd to him, and is in it ſelf really extravagant in the Opinions, 
'  Reaſonings, and Actions of other Men. The leaſt Flaw of this kind, if 2 all 

| - 8 - _ different 


— 
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different from his own, every one is quick-ſighted enough to eſpy in another, 
and will by the Authority of Reaſon torwardly condemn, tho? he be guilty of 
much greater Unreaſonablenels in his own Tenets and Conduct, which he never 
perceives, and will very hardly, if at all, be convinc'd of. 
$ 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self. love, tho' that has often a great wu whoty 


hand in it. Men of fair Minds, and not given up to the over-weening of Self. from Self-love. 


flattery, are frequently guilty of it ; and in many Caſes one with Amazement 
hears the Arguings, and 1s aſtoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of. a worthy Man, who 
yields not to the Evidence of Reaſon, tho' laid before him as clear as Day: light. 

F. 3. This fort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed to Education and wor from 
Prejudice, and for the moſt part truly enough, tho' that reaches not the bottom Education. 
of the Diſcaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. 
Education is often righcly afſign'd tor the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general 
Name for the thing it ſelf: But yer, I think, he ought to look a little farther; 
who would trace this ſort of Madneſs to the Root it ſprings from, and ſo ex- 
plain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw has its Original in very ſober and ratio- 
nal Minds, and wherein it conſiſts, | 

$. 4. 1 ſhall be pardon'd for calling it by ſo harſh a Name as Madneſs, when 4 degree of 
it is conſider'd, that Oppolition to Reaſon deſerves that Name, and is really Md. 
Madneſs; and there is ſcarce a Man ſo free from it, but that if he ſhould al- 
ways, on all occaſions, argue or do as in ſome caſes he conſtantly does, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil Converſation, I do not here 
mean when he is under the Power of an unruly Paſſion, but in the ſteddy calm 
Courſe of his Life. That which will yet more apologize for this harſh Name 
and ungrateful Imputation on the greateſt part of Mankind, is, that enquiring 

a little by the by into the Nature of Madneſs, B. II. C. 11. f. 13. I found it 
to ſpring fiom the very ſame Root, and to depend on the very ſame Cauſe we 
are here ſpeaking of. This Conlideration of the thing it ſelf, at a time when 
I thought not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it 
to me. And if this be a Weakneſs ro which all Men are ſo liable; if this be a 
Taint which ſo univerſally infects Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be taken 
to lay it open under its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its 
Prevention and Cure. | ed 

H. 5. Some of our Ideas have a natural Correſpondence and Connection one From a wrovg 
with ancther: It is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to trace theſe Sennen of 
and hold them together in that Union and Correſpondence which is founded in “s. | 
their peculiar Beings. Beſides this, there is another Connection of Ideas wholly 
owing to Chance or Cuſtom : Ideas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, 
come to be ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, that *cis very hard to ſeparate them, 
they always keep in Company, and the one no ſooner at any time comes into 
the Underſtanding, but its Aoſſciate appears with it; and if they are more 
than two, which are thus united, the whole Gang, always inſeparable, ſhew 
themſclves together, | 3 

F. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not ally'd by Nature, the Mind 2577 Cenne- 
makes in it ſelf either voluntarily or by chance; and hence it comes in different 8 how 
Men to be very different, according to their different Inclinations, Education,“ 
Intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles Habits cf Thinking in the Underſtanding, as 
well as of Determining in the Will, and of Motions in the Body ; all which 
ſeems to be but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, which once ſet a going, 
continue in the ſame Steps they have been us'd to; which, by often treading, 
are worn into a ſmooth Path, and the Motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were 
natural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas ſcem to be pro- 

'duc'd in our Minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their follow- 
ing one another in an habitual Train, when once they are put into that Track, 
as well as it does to explain ſuch Motions of the Body. A Muſician us'd to any 
Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, the Ideas of rhe ſeveral 
Notes of it will follow one another orderly in his Underſtanding, without any 
Care or Attention, as regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of 
the Organ to play out the Tune he has begun, tho? lis unattentive Thoughts 
be elſewhere a wandring. Whether the natural Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well 
as of that regular Dancing of his Fingers, be the Motion of his animal Spirits, 1 
Vol. I © 3 | | will 
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Some Antipa. 
hies an Ef 


it. 


A great Cauſe 
of Errors. 


Inflances. 
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will not determine, how probable ſoever, by this Inſtance, it appears to be ſo: 
But this may help us a little to conceive of intellectual Habits, and of the tying 
together of Ideas. | | 

6. 7- That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them made by Cuſtom in the Minds 
of molt Men, I think no body will queſtion, who has well conſider'd himſelf or 
others; and to this, perhaps, might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Symparhies 
and Antipathies obſcrvable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce as 
regular Effects as if they were natural, and are therefore call'd ſo, rho” they ac 
firlt had no other Original but the accidental Connection of two Ideas, which ei- 
ther the Strength of the firlt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence ſo united, that 
they always afterwards kept company together in that Man's Mind, as if they 
were but one Iden. I ſay moſt of the Antipathies, I do not ſay all, for ſome of 
them ate truly Natural, depend upon our original Conſtitution, and are born 
with us ; but a great Part of thoſe which are counted natural, would have been 
known to be from unheeded, tho, perhaps, early Impreſſions, or wanton Fan- 


_ cies at firſt, which would have been acknowledg'd the Original of them, if they 


had been warily obſerv'd. A | amy Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no ſooner 
hears the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sickneſs and Qualms 
to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea of it; other Ideas of Diſlike, 
and Sickneſs, and Vomiting, preſently accompany it, and he is diſturb'd, but 
he knows from whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got this Indiſ- 
poſition. Had this happen'd to him by an Over · Doſe of Honey, when a Child, 
all the ſame Effects would have follow'd, but the Cauſe would have been miſta- 
ken, and the Antipathy counted natural. 5 

$. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceſſity there is in this preſent Argu- 
ment, to diſtinguiſh nicely between natural and acquir'd Antipathies ; but I cake 
notice of it for another purpoſe, (viz.) That thoſe who have Children, or the 
Charge of their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to watch, 
and carefully to prevent the undue Connection of leaz in the Minds of young 
People. This is the Time molt ſuſceptible of laſting Impreſſions ; and tho? thoſe 
relating to the Health of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded and fenc'd a- 
gainſt, yet 1 am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate more peculiatly to the 
Mind, and terminate in the Underſtanding or Paſſions, have been much leſs heed- 
ed than the thing deſerves: nay, thoſe relating purely to the Underſtanding, 
have, as I ſuſpect, been by moſt Men wholly overlook'd. | 

$. 9. This wrong Connection in our Minds of Ideas in themſelves, looſe and 


independent one of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of ſo great Force to ſet 


us awry in our Actions, as well Moral as Natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings and No- 
tions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing that deſerves more to 
be look'd after. | 

$. 10. The Ideas of Goblins and Sprights, have really no more to do with Dark- 
neſs, than Light; yer let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on the Mind 
of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſepa- 
rate them again ſo long as he lives : but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with 
it thoſe frightful Ideas, and they ſhall be ſo join'd, that he can no more bear the 
one than the other. | yy 
S. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks on the Man and 
that Action over and over; and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, or much in 
his Mind, ſo cements thoſe two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; 
never thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffer'd comes into his 
Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but has as much an Aver- 
ſion for the one as the other. Thus Hatreds are often begotten from ſlight and 


almoſt innocent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continu'd. in the 


World. 5 

$. 12. A Man has ſuffer'd Pain or Sickneſs in any place, he ſaw his Friend die 
in ſuch a Room; tho' theſe have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 
when the Idea of the Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being 
once made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it; he confounds them in his 


Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. | 


$. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and whilſt it laſts, it is not in the 


Power of Reaſon to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. Ideas in our 


Minds, 
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5 Minds, when they are there, will operate according to their Natures and Cir- ky Time cures 
cumſtances ; and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time cures certain Affections, which ſene Piſorders 


Reaſon, tho' in the right, and allow'd to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is able 
againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in other Caſes. 
The Death of a Child, that was the daily Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and 
Joy of her Soul, rends from her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives 
her all the Torment imaginable : Uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in this Caſe, 
and you were as good preach Eaſe toone on the Rack, and hope to allay, by rati- 
onal Diſcourſes, the Pain of his Joints tearing aſunder. Till Time has by Diſuſe 
ſeparated the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the Idea of the Child 
returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, tho' ever ſo reaſonable, are in 
vain; and therefore ſome in whom the Union between theſe deas is never diſ- 
ſolv'd, ſpend their Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable Sorrow to their 
Graves. | 


in the Mind, 
which Reaſon 


$. 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfectly cur'd of Madneſs by a very harſh gr Be- inen. 
and offenſive Operation, The Gentleman, who was thus recover d, with great ces of the Eee 
Senſe of Gratitude and Acknowledgment, own'd the Cure all his Life after, as Fil. 
the greateſt Obligation he could have receivd; but whatever Gratitude and "#1 


Reaſon ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Operator: That 
Image brought back with it the Idea of that Agony which he ſufter'd from his 
Hands, which was too mighty and intolerable tor him to endure. 

$. 15. Many Children imputing the Pain they endur'd at School to their Books 
they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe Ideas together, that a Book becomes their 
Averſion, and they are never reconcil'd to the Study and Uſe of them all their 
Lives after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, which otherwiſe poſ- 
ſibly they might have made the great Pleaſure of their Lives. There are Rooms 
convenient enough, that ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſlels, 
which thoꝰ ever ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out of, and that by 
reaſon of ſome accidental Ideas which are annex'd to them, and make them offen- 
ſive: and who is there that hath not obſerv'd ſome Man to flag at the Appear- 
ance, or in the Company of ſome certain Perſon not otherwiſe ſuperior to him, 
bur becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got the Aſcendant, the Idea of Authori- 
ty and Diſtance goes along with that of the Perſon, and he that has been thus ſub- 
jected, is not able to ſeparate them? | * | 

$. 16. Inſtances of this kind. are ſo plentiful every where, that if I add one 
more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs of it. It is of a young Gentleman, who 
having learnt to dance, and that to great Perfe&ion, there happen'd to ſtand an 
old Trunk in the Room where he learnt. The ea of this remarkable piece of 
Houſhold-Scuff, had ſo mix'd it ſelf with the Turns and Steps of all his anos 
that though in that Chamber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only 
whilſt that Trunk was there; nor could he perform well in any other place, un- 
leſs that or ſome ſuch other Trunk had its due Poſition in the Room. If this 
Story ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſs d up with ſome comical Circumſtances a little 
beyond preciſe Nature ; I anſwer for my ſelf, that I had it ſome Years fince 
from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own knowledge, as I report it: 
and I dare ſay, there are very few inquiſitive Perſons, who read this, who have 
not met with Accounts, if not Examples of this nature, that may parallel, or at 
leaſt juſtify this. | 3 


— 


$. 17. Intellectual Habits and Defects this way contracted, are not leſs frequent 
and powerful, tho' leſs obſerv'd. Let the Ideas of Being and Matter be ſtrongly 


Its Influence on 
intellectual 


join'd, either by Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combin'd Habits. 


in the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings will there be about ſeparate Spi- 
rits? Let Cuſtom from the very Childhood have join'd Figure and Shape to the 
2 of God, and what Abſurdities will that Mind be liable to about the 

eity ? | 2 ? | HF 
La the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably join'd to any Perſon, and theſe 
two conſtantly together poſleſs the Mind; and then one Body, in two Places at 
once, ſhall unexamin'd be (wallow'd for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, 


ape nh that imagin'd infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aflent without 
nquiry. | 
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Concluſion. 


Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. Book II. 


C. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Combinations of Ie will be found to 
eſtabliſh the irreconcilable Oppoſition between ditterent Sects of Philoſophy and 
Religion; for we cannot imagine every one of their Followers to impoſe wil- 
fully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth ofter'd by plain Reaſon, Intereſt, 
tho it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole So- 
cieties of Men to ſo univerſal a Perverſneſs, as that every one of them to a Man 
ſhould knowingly maintain Falſhood : Some at leaſt muſt be allow'd to do what 
all pretend to, z. e. to purſue Truth ſincerely ; and therefore there muſt be ſome- 
thing that blinds their Underſtandings, and makes them not ſce the Falſhood of 
what they embrace for real Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſons, 
and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold from common Senſe, will, when examin'd, 
be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: Some independent dear, of no Alliance 
to one another, are by Education, Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party, 


ſo coupled in their Minds, that they always appear there together; and they can 


no more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were but one Idea, and 
they operate as if they were ſo. This gives Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to 
Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of che greateſt, 
I had almoſt ſaid of all the Errors in the World; or if it does not reach ſo far, 
it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far as it obtains, it hinders Men 
from ſeeing and examining. When two things in themſelves disjoin'd, appear 
to the Sight conſtantly uniced ; if the Eye ſees theſe things riveted, which are 
looſe, where will you begin to rectify the Miſtakes that follow in two Ideas, that 
they have been accuſtom'd ſo to join in their Minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the 
other, and, as I am apt to think, often without perceiving it themſelves ? 
This, whilſt they are under the Deceit of it, makes them uncapable of Convicti- 


on, and they applaud themſelves as zealous Champions for Truth, when indeed 


they are contending for Error; and the Confuſion of two different Ideas, which 
a cuſtomary Connection of them in their Minds hath to them made in effect 
but one, fills their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe 
Conſequences. 


$. 19. Having thus given an Account of the Original, Sorts and Extent of 
our Ideas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know not whether I 
may ſay) Inſtruments or Materials of our Knowledge; the Method I at firſt pro- 
pos'd to my ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew 
what Uſe the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we have by 
them. This was that which, in the firſt general View I had of this Subject, was 


all that I thought I ſhould have to do: But upon a nearer Approach, I find that 

there is ſo cloſe a Connect ion between Ideas and Words; and our abſtract Ideas 

and general Words have ſo conſtant a Relation one to another, that it is im poſſi- 

ble to ſpeak clearly and diſtin&ly of our Knowledge, which all conſiſts in Propo- 

ſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe and Signification of Lan- 
guage ; which therefore muſt be the Buſineſs of the next Book. | 
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Of Words or Language in General. 


FRO having deſign'd Man for a ſociable Creature, made him 
not only with an inclination, and under a neceſſity to have ted to 


with Language, which was to be the great Inſtrument and _ 


common Tie of Society. Man therefore had by Nature his 
Organs ſo faſhion'd, as to be fit to frame articulate Sounds, which we call Words. 
But this was not enough to produce Language; for Parrots, and ſeveral other 
Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds diſtin& enough, which yet, by 
no means, are capable of Language. - | $ 

$. 2. Beſides articulate. Sounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that he 
ſhould be able to uſe theſe Sounds as Signs of internal Conceptions ; and to make them signs of Ideas. 
ſtand as Marks for the Ideas within his own Mind, whereby they might be made 
known to others, and the Thoughts of Men's Minds be convey'd from one to 
another, | | 

$. 3. Bat neither was this ſufficient to make Words ſo uſeful as they ought to 2 „, ve. 
be. It is not enough for the perfection of Language, that Sounds can be made * 3 | 
Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Sus can be ſo made uſe of, as to comprehend ſeveral par- | 
ticular Things : For the Multiplication of Words would have perplex'd their Uſe, 
had every particular thing need of a diſtinct Name to be ſignity'd by. To reme- 
dy this Inconvenience, Language had yet a farther Improvement in the uſe of 
general Terms, hereby one Word was made to mark a multitude of particular 
Exiſtences : which advantageous uſe of Sounds was obtain'd only by the Diffe- 
| rence of the Ideas they were made Signs of; thoſe Names becoming general, 
which are made to ſtund for general Ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where 
the Ideas they are us'd for are particular. | 

5. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for Ideas, there be other Words which 
Men make uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea but the want or abſence of ſome Idea. 2 
ſimple or complex, or all Ideas together ; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, * K 
Ignorance and Barrenneſs. All which negative or privative Words, cannot be ſaid 
properly to belong to, or ſignify no Idea for then they would be perfectly inſig- 
nificant Sounds; but they relate to poſitive /deas, and ſignify their Abſence. 

§. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the Original of all our Notions and VID 
Knowledge, if we remark how great a Dependance our Mord have on common 2462 dgras 


ately deriv d 
ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and H A 


Notions quite remov'd from Senſe, have their Riſe from thence, and from obvious nity ſenſible 
ſenſible Ideas are transferr'd to more alſtruſe Significations, and made to ſtand for Ideas. 
Ideas that come not under the cognizance of our Senſes; v. g. to Imagine, Ap- 
prehend, Comprehend, Adhere, Cunceive, Inſtil, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquility, &c. 
are all Words taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and apply'd to 
certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary ſignification, is Breath ; 
Angel, a Meſſenger : And I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their Sour- 
ces, we ſhould find, in all Languages, the Names, which ſtand for Things that 
fall not under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible Ideas. 2 5 

| '  whic 


| ; fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind but furniſh'd him alſo V articulate 


To make them 
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The Signification of Words. Book III. 
which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of Notions they were, and 
whence derivd, which fill'd their Minds who were the firlt Beginners of Langua- 
ges ; and how Nature, even in the naming of things, unawares ſuggeſted to Men 
the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge: whilſt, to give Names that 
might make known to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other 
Ideas that came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words from or- 
dinary known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to make others the more eaſily to 
conceive thoſe Operations they experimented in themſelves, which made no out- 
ward ſenſible Appearances : and then when they had got known and agreed 
Names, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, they were ſuf- 
ficiently furniſh'd to make known by Words all their other Ideas; ſince they could 


conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, - or of the inward 
Operations of their Minds about them: we having, as has been prov'd, no 1de- 


D:ftribuion. 


oy 


Words ave ſen- 
ſible Signs neceſ- 
ſary for Com 
municat ion. 


as at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Objects without, or 
what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward Workings ot our own Spirits, 
of which we are conſci o our ſelves within. | 

$. 6. Bur to underhand here the Uſe and Force of Language, as ſubſervient 
to Inſtruction and Knowfedge, it will be convenient to conſider, | 

Firſt, Io what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are immediately apply d. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and ſo ſtand not parti- 
cularly for this or that ſingle thing, but for Sorts and Ranks of things; it will 
be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you 
rather like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things are; where- 
in they conſiſt, and how they come ro be made. Theſe being (as they ought) 
well look'd into, we {hall the better come to find the right Uſe of Words, the 
natural Advantages and Defects of Language, and the Remedies that ought to 
be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniences of Obſcurity or Uncertainty in the Signifi- 
cation of Words, without which it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with any Clearneſs, 
or Order, concerning Knowledge: which being converſant about P. poſiti ns, 
and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater connection with Words than 
perhaps is ſuſpected. | | 

Thcſe Conliderations therefore ſhall be the matter of the following Chapters. 


2 * * 4 
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LEAF 
Of the Signification of Words. 


C. 1. AN, tho' he has great variety of Thoughts, and ſuch, from which 

| others, as well as himſelf, might receive Profit and Delight; yet 
they are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, nor can of 
themſelves be made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society not being 
to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary that Man 
ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible dear, 
which his Thoughts are made up of, might be made known to others. For 
this purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or Quickneſs, as thoſe articu- 
late Sounds, which with ſo much eaſe and Variety he found himſelf able to 


make Thus we may conceive how Wordt, which were by nature ſo well adap- 


Words are the 


hrs Ideas who 
uſes them, 


red to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as the Signs of their Ideas; 
net by any natural Connection that there is between particular articulate Sounds 
and certain Ideas, for then there would be but one Language amongſt all Men 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the 
Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uſe then of Words is to be ſenſible Marks of 
Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate Significa- 
tion. | 
H. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being either to record their own 


ſenſible Signs of Thoughts for the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory, or as it were to bring out 


their /deas, and lay them before the view of others; Words in their primary or 


| immediate Signification ſtand for nothing but the Ideas in the Mind of him that uſes 


* 


them, how imperfectly ſoever, or careleſly thoſe Ideas are collected * the 
| | | ngs, 


Chap. 2. The Signification of Words. 
things, which they are ſuppos'd to; repreſent, When a Man ſpeaks to another, 
it is *hat he may be underſtood ; and the End of Speech is, that thoſe Sounds, 
as Marks, may make known his /deas to the Hearer. That then which Words 
are the Marks of, are the Ideas of the Speaker: nor can any one apply them, as 
Marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the Ideas that he himſelf hath. For 
this would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, and yet apply themto 
other Ideas ; which would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 
rhe ſame time; and ſo in effect to have no Signification at all. Words being vo- 

luntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary Signs impos'd by him on things he knows 
not. That would be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Significa- 
tion. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of Qualities in things, or 
of Conceptions in the Mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. Till 
he has ſome Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the 
Conceptions of another Man ; nor can he uſe any Signs for them : for thus they 
would be the Signs of he knows not what, which is in Truth to be the Signs of 
nothing. But when he repreſents to himſelf other Mens Ideas by ſome of his own, 
if he conſent to give them the ſame Names that other Men do, ttis ſtill to his 
own Ideas; to Ideas that he has, and not to Idea, that he has not. 

F. 3. This is ſo neceſlary in the Uſe of Language, that in this reſpe& the . MN 
Knowing and the Ignorant, the Learned and Unlearned, uſe the Words they ſenſible Sign: of 
ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. They, in every Max*+#15ath ſtand for the Ideas bi, Ideas who 
he has, and which he would expreſs by them. hild having taken notice of eben. 
nothing in the Metal he hears call'd Gold, but the bright ſhining yellow Colour, 
he applies the word Gold only to his own Idea gf that Colour, and nothing elle ; 
and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's, Tail, Gold. Another that 
hath better obſerv'd, adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight: And then the Sound 
Gold, when he uſcs it, ſtands for a complex I of a ſhining yellow and very 
weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qu uſibility: and then the 
word Gold to him ſignifies a Body, bright, yellow fuſible, and very heavy. A- 

nother adds Malleability : Each of thele uſes equally the word Gold, when they 
have occaſion to expreſs the Idea which they have apply'd it to: but it is evident, 
that each can apply it only to his own Idea; nor can he make it ſtand as a Sign 
of ſuch a complex Idea as he has not. Hens g * 

4. But tho' Words, as they are uſed by Men, can properly and immediate- ,,,_ 
ly . nothing but the 7deas 1 — are in the Mind of — 8 yet they 1 
in their Thoughts give them a ſecret reference to two other things. Firſt, to the 

Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the Minds alſo of other Men, Ideas in other 
with whom they communicate: For elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be % Minde. 
underſtood, if the Sounds they apply'd to one Idea, where ſuch as by the Hearer 
were apply'd to another; which is to ſpeak two Languages. But in this, Men 
{tand not uſually to examine, whether the Idea they and thoſe they diſcourſe with 
have intheir Minds, be the ſame : bur think it enough that they uſe the Word, 
as they imagine, in the common acceptation of that Language ; in which they 
ſuppoſe, that the Idea they make it a ſign of, is preciſely the ſame, to which the 
_ underſtanding Men of that Country apply that Name. | 

F. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thought to talk barely of their own I- 
maginations, but of things as really they are; therefore they often ſuppoſe their Words FO. if 
to ſtand alſo for the Reality of things, But this relating more particularly to Sub- —— 
ſtances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple Idea and Modes, 

we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of applying Words more at large, when 
we come to treat of the Names of mix'd Modes, and Subſtances, in particular: 
Tho' give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of Words, and brings 
unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Signification, whenever we make 
them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds. | 

5. 6. Concerning Words allo it is farther to be conſider'd: Firſt, That they Words by uſt 
being immediately the Signs of Mens Ideas, and by that means the. Inſtruments diy ;xcire 
whereby Men communicate their Coneeptions, and expreſs to one another Ideas. 
thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations they have within their own Breaſts ; there 
comes by conſtant Uſe to be ſuch a Connection between certain Sounds, and the Ideas 
they ſtand for, that the Names heard, almoſt as readily excite certain Tdeas, 

as it the Objects themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did * | 
TO” Y 8 
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' Wards often 
uſed without 
Signification. 


Their Sign i ß. 
cation perfect 
ly arbitrary. 


The great / ſt 
part of Mord, 
general. 


For every par- 
ticular thing 
to have 4 
Name it im- 
poſſible. 


is limited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing elle. 


The far greateſt part of Words, that make all Languages; are general Terms , 
which has not been the Effect of Neglect or Chance, but of Reaſon and Ne- 


ſhould have diſtin& Ideas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular Name 


Tree and Plant that affected the Senſes, could not find a place in the moſt capa- 


that ſome Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their Army by his 


8 | 5 
N General Terms. Book III. 
affect the Senſes, Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible Qualities; and 
in all Subſtances, that frequently and familiarly occur tous. A | 

$. 7. Secondly, That tho' the proper and immediate Signification of Words 
are /deas in the Mind of the Speaker, yet becauſe by familiar uſe from our Cra- 
dles we come to learn certain articulate Sounds very perfectly, and have them 
readily on our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories, but yet are not 
always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations perfectly; it often hap- 
pens that Men, even when they would apply themſelves to an attentive Con- 
{ideration, do ſet their Thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay, becauſe Words 
are many of them lcarn'd, before the Ideas are known for which they ſtand; 
therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral words no otherwiſe 
than Parrots do, only becauſe they have learn'd them, and have been accuſtom'd 
to thoſe Sounds. But ſo far as Words are of uſe and ſignification, ſo far is there 
a conſtant Connection between the Sound and the Idea, and a Deſignatioh that 
the one ſtand for the other ; without which Application of them they are no- 
thing but ſo much inſignificant Noiſe. | 
b. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, come toexcite in Men 
certain Ideas ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe a natural 
Connection between them. But that they fgnsyfy only Mens peculiar [deas, and 
that by a perfettly arbitrary Imprſition, is evident, in that they often fail to excite 
in others (even that uſe the ſame Language) the ſame Ideas we take them to be 
the ſigns of: And every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand 
for what Idea he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make others have the 
ſame Idea in their Minds, that he has when they uſe the ſame words that he 
does. And therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power 
which rul'd the World, acknowledged he could not make a new Latin Word : 
which was as much as to ſay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint what Idea 
any Sound ſhould be a ſign of, in the Mouths and common Language of his Sub- 
jets. *Tis true, common Uſe by a tacit Conſent appropriates certain Sounds to 
certain {leas in all Languages, which ſo far limits the Signification of that 
Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak pro- 
perly : And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame Ideas in the 
Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligi- 
bly. But whatever be the conſequence of any Man's uſing of Words differently, 
either from their general Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon to 
whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in his uſe of them, 


— 


CHAP. III. 


Of General Terms. 


H. 1. A things that exiſt being particulars, it may perhaps be thought rea- 
| ſonable that Words, which ought to be conform'd to Things, ſhould 
be ſo too; I mean, in their Signification : but yet we find the quite contrary. 


ceſſit y. | | : | 
$. 2. Firſt, I: is impoſſible that every. particular Thing ſhould have a diſtin pecu- 
liar Name. For the Signification and Uſe of Words, depending on that Con- 
nection which the Mind makes between its Ideas and the Sounds it uſes as Signs 
of them, it is neceſſary, in the Application of Names to Things, that the Mind 


that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Appropriation to that ea. But it 
is beyond the Power of human Capacity to frame and retain diſtin& Ideas of 
all the particular things we meet with: every Bird and Beaſt Men ſaw, every 


cious Underſtanding. It it be look'd on as an inſtance of a prodigious Memory, 


proper 
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proper Name; we may eaſily find a reaſon, why Men have never attempted to 
give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or Ctow that flies over their Reads; 
much leſs to call every Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that eame in their way, 
by a peculiar Name. | | 7 
4. 3. Secondly, Tt it were poſſible, it would yet be wſeleſs ; becauſe it would 4nd uſeleſs. 
not ſerve to the chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names of 
partioular Things, that would not ſerve them to communicate their Thoughts. 
Men learn Names, and uſe them in Talk with others, only that they may be 
underſtood : which is then only done, wheniby Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I make 
by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, who heats it, the Idea 
1 apply it to in mine, when | ſpeak it. This cannot be done by Names -apply'd 
to particular Things, whereot I alone having the Idea in my Mind, the Names 
of them could not be ſignificant or intelligible to another, who was not -ac- 
quainted with all thoſe very particular Things which had fallen under my 
Notice. | | | Y 
$. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I think is not) yet a 
diſtinti Name for every partioular Thing would not be of any great uſe for the Im- 
provement of Knowledge : which tho' founded in particular things, enlarges it ſelf 
by general Views; te which, things reduc'd into Sorts under general Names, 
are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names belonging to them, come 
within ſome compaſs, and do not multiply every moment, beyond what either 
the Mind can contain, or Uſe requires: And therefore in theſe, Men have, for 
the moſt part ſtop'd ; but yet not ſo as to hinder themſelves from diftinguiſhing 
particular things, by appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it. 
And therefore in their on Specics, which they have moſt to do with, and 
wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make uſe of 
proper Names; and there diſtinct Individuals have diſtin&t Denominations. 
$. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, and other What things 
the like Diſtinctions of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, and that for e proper 
the ſame reaſon ; they being ſuch as Men have often an occaſion to mark parti- Ne. 
cularly, and as it were ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with them. And 1 
doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we have 
to mention particular Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar 
as for the other, and Buce halus would be a word as much in uſe, as Alexander. 
And therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, Horſes have their proper Names 
to be known and diſtinguiſh'd by, as commonly as their Servants ; becauſe, a- 
mongſt them, there is often occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, 
when he is out of ſight, _. 5 | 5 | 
$. 6. The next thing to be conſider'd, is, How general Words come to be made. tow general 
For ſince all things that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by general Words are 
Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures they are ſuppos'd to ſtand for? e. 
Words become general, by being made the ſigns of general Ideas; and Ideas be- 
come general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances of Time, and Place, 
and any other Ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular Ex- 
iſtence.. By this way of abſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting more 
Individuals than one; each of which having in it a conformity to that abſtract 
Idea, is as we call it) of that ſort, 
'$. 7 But to deduce this a litttle more diſtinctly, it will not perhaps be amiſs 
to trace our Notions and Names from their beginning, and obſerve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infan- 
cy. There is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Chil- 
_ dren converſe with (to inſtance in them alone) are like the Perſons" themſelves, 
only particular. The Ideas of the Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in 
their Minds; and, like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. 
The Names they firſt gave to them, are confin'd to theſe Individuals; and the 
names of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Per- 
ſons. Afterwards, when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them ob- 
ſerve, that there are a great many other things in the World that in ſome com- 
mon Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble their Father 
and Mother, and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, 
acer + = find thoſe many Particulars 6 in; and to that they N 
| & "_ Wit 
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with others, the name Man for example. And thus they come to haue a general Name, 
and a general Idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave out of the 
complex Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Fane, that which is peculiar 
to each, and retain only what is common to them all, oft TER 

$. 8. By the ſame way that they come by the general Name and Jdea of May, 
they eaſily advance to more general Names and Notions. For obſerving that ſe- 
veral things that differ from their Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be com- 
prehended under that Name, have yet certain Qualities wherein they agree with 
Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into one Idea, they 
have again another and a more general Idea; to which having given a Name, 
they make a Term of a more comprehenſive extenſion ; Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the ſhape, and 
ſome other Properties ſignify d by the name Man, and retaining on y a Body, 
with Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, comprehended under the name 
Animal. | | | 

$. 9. That this is the way whereby Men firſt form'd general Ideas, and general 
Names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other proof of it, but 
the conſidering of a Man's ſelf or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of their 
Minds in Knowledge: And he that thinks general Natures or Notions are any 
thing elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt 
from particular Exiſtencies, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find them. For 
let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his Idea of Man differ from 
that of Peter and Paul, or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the 
leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual, and retaining ſo much 
of thoſe particular complex Ideas of ſeveral particular Exiſtencies, as they are 
found to agree in? Of the complex Ideas ſignify d by the names Man and Horſe, 
leaving out but thoſe particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only thoſe 
wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a new diltin& complex Idea, and gi- 
ving the name Animal to it; one has a more general Term, that comprehends 
with Man ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion; and the remaining complex Idea, made up of the remaining 


ſimple ones of Body, Life, and Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, un- 


Why the Genus 


is ordinarily 
made uſe of in 


Defmit ion. 


der the more comprehenſive Term Venn. And not to dwell longer upon this 
particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the ſame way the Mind proceeds to Body, 
Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for 
any of our Ideas whatſoever. To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Spe- 
cies, which make ſuch a Noiſe in the Schools, and are with juſtice ſo little regard- 
ed out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract Ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, 
with names annex'd to them. In all which, this is conſtant and unvariable, That 
every more general Term ſtands tor ſuch an Idea, as is but a part of any of thoſe 
contain'd under it. | | 

$. 10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defiaing of Words, which is no- 
thing but declaring their ſignification, we make uſe of the Genus, or next general 
Word that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to ſave 
the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which the next general 
Word or Genz ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſometimes the ſhame of not being able 


to doit. But tho' defining by Genus and Differentia (I crave leave to uſe theſe 


Terms of Art, tho' originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe Noti- 


tions they are apply'd to) I ſay, tho' defining by the Gena be the ſhorteſt way, 


yet I think it may be doubted whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it is not 


the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For Definition being nothing but ma- 


king another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term defin'd ſtands for, a De- 


finition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas that are combin'd in the 
ſignification of the Term defin'd : and if inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, Men 
have accuſtom'd themſelves to uſe the next general Term; it has not been out 
of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs, but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For, 


I think, that to one who deſir'd to know what Ideas the word Man ſtood for, 


if it ſhould be ſaid, that Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, having Life, 
Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning ; I doubt not but the 
meaning of the Term Man would be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands 
tor be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defin'd to be a rational a 

; | | mat * 
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mal : which by the ſeveral Definitions of Animal, Vivent, and Corpus, reſolves it- 
ſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. I have, in explaining the Term Max, follow'd 
here the ordinary Definition of the Schools : which though, perhaps, not the 
moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may, in this 
inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt of 
Genus and Differentia : and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceſſity there is of ſuch 
a Rule, or advantage in the ſtri obſerving of it. For Definitions, as has been 
ſaid, being only the explaining of one Word by ſeveral others, ſo that the Mean- 
ing or Idea it ſtands for may be certainly known; Languages are not always ſo 
made according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term can have its Significa- 
tion exactly and clearly expreſs'd by two others. Experience ſufficiently (atisfies 
us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have done ill, that 
they have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of Definitions, 
more in the next Chapter, OM 
$. 11. To return to general Words, it is plain by what has been ſaid, That Genera! and 
General and Univerſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of things; but are the Univerſal are 
Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, and way” 4 ak 
concern only Signs, whether Words or /deas. Words are general, as has been fending- 
| ſaid, when uſed for Signs of general Ideas, and fo are applicable indifferently to 
many particular things; and Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as the Re- 
preſentatives of many particular things: but Univerſality belongs not to things 
themſelves, which are all of them particular in their Exiſtence ; even thoſe 
Words and Ideas, which in their ſignification are general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt are only 8 of our own making; 
their general nature being nothing but the Capacity they are put into by the 
Underſtanding, of ſignify ing or repreſenting many particulars. For the Signifi- 
_— they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of Man is added 
to them. | 


F. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſider'd, is, Nat kind of Signification Atfira® Ideas 
it is, that General Words have, For as it is evident, that they do not ſignify bare- are chr Eſſences = 
ly one particular thing; for then they would not be general Terms, bes proper Y the Cenera 
Names: ſo on the other ſide tis as evident, they do not ſignify a plurality; for“ — 
Man and Men would then ſignify the ſame, and the Diſtinction ef Numbers (as 
the Grammarians call them) Would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then 
which general Words ſignify, is a ſort of things; and each of them does that, by 
being a ſign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to which J1dea, as things exiſting 
are found to agree, ſo they come to be rank'd under that name; or, which is 
all one, be of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the Eſſences of the ſorts, 
or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of things, are nothing elſe but theſe 
abſtract Ideas. For the having the Eflence of any Species, being that which 
makes any thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea to which 
the Name is annex'd, being that which gives a right to that Name; the having 
the Eflence, and the having that Conformity, mult needs be the ſame thing : ſince 
to be of any Species, and to have a right to the name of that Species, is all one. 
As for Example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have right to the 
name Man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and 
have the Eſſence of a Man, is the ſame thing. Now ſince nothing can be a Man, 
or have a right to the name Man, but what has a conformity to the abſtract lden 
the name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have à right to the Species 
Man, but what has the Eſſence of that Species, it follows, that the abſtract Idea 
for which the name ſtands, and the Eſſence of the Species is one and the ſame. 
From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of the ſorts of things, and 
conſequently the ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, that 
abſtracts and makes thoſe general Ideas. | | | 
H. 13. I would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that Na-,z,,,...,, 
ture in the production of things makes ſeveral of them alike : there is nothing yrkmanſbip 
more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all things propagated of rhe Under. 
by Seed. Bur yet, I think, we may ſay the ſorting of them under Names i: the Pending Ages 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking occafion from the Similitude it obſerves * ode 3 
amongſt them to make abſtract general Ideas, and ſer them up in the Mind 2%. Similicude 


with Names annex d to them as Patterns or Forms, (for in that ſenſe the word of chings, 
Vol. I. Bb 2 Form 
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Form has a very proper Signification) to which as particular things exiſting are 
found to agrc :, ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, 
or are put into that C/aſſis, For when we ſay, this is a Man, that a Horſe ; 
this Juſtice, that Cruelty ; this a Watch, that a Jack; what do we elle but rank 
things under different ſpecifick Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of 
which we have made thoſe Names the ſigns? And what are the Eſſences of 
thoſe Species ſet out and mark'd by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the Mind; 


which are as it were the Bonds between particular things that exiſt, and the 


Names they are to be rank'd under? And when general Names have any con- 


nection with particular Beings, theſe abſtract Ideas are the Medium that unites 
them: ſo that the Elſences of Species, as diſtinguiſh'd and denominated by us; 
neither are, nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract Ideas we have in our 


Minds. And therefore the ſuppos d real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 


our abſtract Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we rank things into: 


For two Species may be one as rationally, as two different Eflences be the Eſ- 


Zach diſtinct 
abſtralt Idea 
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ſence of one Species: And I demand what are the alterations may or may not 
be in a Horſe or Lead, without making either of them to be of another Species? 
In determining the Species of things by our abſtract Ideas, this is caſy to re- 
ſolve : but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by ſuppos'd real Eſſences, he 
will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs; and he will never be able to know when any thing 
preciſcly ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe or Lead. 

6. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe Eſſences, or abſtra& Ideas, 
(which are meaſures of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) are. the Work- 
manſbip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones are 
often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas, and therefore that 


is Covetouſneſ to one Man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even in Sub- 


ſtances, where their abſtract Idea, ſeem to be taken from the things themſelves, 
they are not conſtantly the ſame; no not in that Species which is moſt tamiliar 
to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance: It having been 


more than once doubted, whether the Fxtus born of a Woman were a Man, 


even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, whether it were or were not to be 
nouriſh'd and baptiz d: which could not be, if the abſtract Idea of Eſſence, to 


which the Name Man belong'd, were of Nature's making; and were not the 


uncertain and various Collection of ſimple Ideas, which the Underſtanding puts 
together, and then abſtracting it, affix d a Name to it. So that in truth every 
diſtinti abſtratt Idea is a diſtintt Eſſence: and the Names that ſtand for ſuch di- 
ſtint Ideas are the Names of things eſſentially different. Thus a Circle is as eſ- 
ſentially different from an Oval, as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as eſſen- 
tially different from Snow, as Water from Earth; that abſtra& Idea which is 
the Eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the other. And 
thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
diſtinct Names annex'd to them, conſtitute two diſtin& ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
3 as eſſentially different as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the 

orld. | | . | 

$. 15- But ſince the Eſſences of things are thought, by ſome, (and not with- 


out reaſon) to be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſeveral 
| Significations of the word Eſſence, | 


Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the Being of any thing, wereby it is what 
it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Subſtances unknown, Con- 
ſtitution of things, whereon their diſcoverable We depend, may be call d 
their Eſſence. This is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is e- 
vident from the Formation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary notation, ſignifying 
properly Being. And in this ſenſe it is ſtill us'd, when we ſpeak of the Eſſence 


of particular things, without giving them any name. 


.- 


Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools having been much buſy'd 


about Genus and Species, the word Eſſence has almoſt loſt its primary Significa- 


tion: and inſtead of the real Conſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly 
apply'd to the artificial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. Tis true, there is 
ordinarily ſuppos d a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of things; and tis palt 
doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on which any. Colle&ion of ſim· 
ple Ideas co- exiſting, muſt depend. Buc it being evident, that things are 2 d 

* | under 
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under Names into Sorts or Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ida, 
to which we have annex d thoſe Names; the Eſſenc of each Genus, or Sort, 
comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, which the General, or Sortal (if I 
may have leave ſo to call it from Sort, as I do General from Genus) Name ſtands 
for. And this we ſhall find to be that which the Word Eſſence imports in its 
moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of Eſſences, I ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be 
term'd, the one the Real, the other the Nominal Eſſence. 
$. 16. Between the Nominal Eſſence, and the Name, there is ſo near a Connection, Conſtant Con- 
that the Name of any ſort of things cannot be attributed to any particular pd be- 


Being but what has this Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract Idea, whereof % *#* 


that Name is the Sign. Name ond te 


. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corporeal Subſtances, (to mention h 
1095 oy ) there are, it I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is of thoſe, 4 
who uſing the word Eſſence for they know not what, ſuppoſe a certain number e diſtin- 
of thoſe Eſſences, according to which all natural things are made, and wherein 77 4 by 15 
they do exactly every one of them partake, and ſo become of this or that Spe- favs, eld. 
cies, The other, and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe who look on all natu- ; 
ral things to have a real, but unknown Conſtitution of their inſenſible Parts.; from 
which flow thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from 
another, according as we have occaſion to rank them into ſorts under common 
Denominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſences, 
as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural things, that exiſt, 
are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much perplex'd the 
Knowledge of natural things. The frequent Productions of Monſters, in all 
the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other ſtrange Iflues of human 
Birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypotheſis : 

Since it is as impoſſible, that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real 
Eſſence, ſhould have diſferent Properties, as that the two Figures partaking in the 
ſame real Eſſence of a Circle ſhould have different Properties. But were there 
no other reaion againſt it, yet the Suppoſition of Eſſences that cannot be known, and 
the making them nevertheleſs ro be that which diſtinguiſhes the Species of things, 
is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that that 
alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by, and content our ſelves with ſuch E/- 
ſences ot the Sorts or Species of things as come within the reach of our Know- 
ledge : which, when ſeriouſly conſider'd, will be found, as I have ſaid, to be 
nothing elſe but thoſe abſtra complex Ideas, to which we have annex'd diſtinct 
general Names. = | . | | 
$. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſh'd into Nominal and Real, we may farther Real and no- 
obſerve, that in the Species of /imple Ideas and Modes, they are always the ſame ; winal Efenca 
but in Subſtances always quite different. Thus a Figure including a Space between 2 Mn 
! - f 3 . - ple Ideas 
three Lines, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; it being not only and Modes, - 
the abſtract Idea to which the general Name is annex'd, but the very Efentia or different in 
Being of the thing it ſelf, that Foundation from which all its Properties flow, Sulftancei. 
and to which they are all inſeparably annex d. But it is far otherwiſe concernn 
ing that parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe 
two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real Conſtitution of its in- 
ſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that 
Name which is therefore its nominal Eſſence : Since nothing can be call'd Gold 
but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract complex Idea, to which 
that Name is annex d. But this Diſtinction of Eſſences, belonging particularly 
to Subſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their Names, have an occa- + 
ſion to treat of more fully. 3k. | | | 
$. 19. That ſuch abſtraf# Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been ſpeaking x/:,;e inge. 
of, are Eſſences, may farther appear by what we are told concerning Eſſences, ner able and 
viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of f®cerruprible. 
the real e Ace of things which begin and periſh with them. All things 
that exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe things 
we are acquainted with, and have rank'd into Bands under diſtin& Names or 
Enſigns. Thus that which was Graſs to day, is to morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; 
and within few days after becomes part of a Man : In all which, and the like 


Changes, 
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Changes, tis evident their real Eſence, i. e. that Conſtitution, whereon the Pro- 
rties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſiroy'd, and periſhes with them, 
Bur Eſſences being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſh'd in the Mind, with Names annex'd 
to them, they are ſuppos'd to remain ſteddily the ſame, - whatever Mutations 
the particular Subſtances are liable to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and 
Bucephalus, the Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annex'd, are ſuppos'd neverthe- 
leſs to remain in the ſame : and ſo the Eſſences of thoſe Species are preſerv'd 
whole and undeſtroy'd, whatever Changes happen to any, or all of the Individu- 
als of thoſe Species. By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, 
without the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For were there 
now no Circle exiſting any where in the World, (as perhaps that Figure exiſts 
not any where exactly mark'd out) yet the Idea annex'd to that Name would not 
ceaſe to be what it is ; nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern to determine which of the 
particular Figures we meet with have or have not a right to the name Circle, 
and ſo to ſhew which of them, by having that Eſſence, was of that Species. And tho 
there neither were nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, or ſuch a 
Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names co ſtand for complex abſtra& Ideas 
that contain d no Inconſiſtency in them, the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible 
as that of a Man; and the Idea of an Unicorn as certain, ſteddy, and permanent 
as that of a Horſe. From what has been ſaid it is evident, that the Doctrine 
of the Immutability of Eſſences proves them to be only abſtract Ideas; and is found- 
ed on the Relation eſtabliſh'd between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of 
them ; and will always be true as long as the ſame Name can have the ſame 
Signification. | 
Rec#pitulation. H. 20. To conclude, this is that which in ſhort I would ſay, viz. That all the 
great Buſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts to no more but 
this, That Men making abſtra& Ideas, and ſettling them in their Minds with 
Names annex d to them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider things, and 
diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the eaſier and readier Improvement 
and Communication of their Knowledge; which would advance but lowly, 
were their Words and Thoughts confin'd only to Particulars. | 
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CHAP Iv; 
Of the Names of ſimple Ideas. 


Name: of ſimple H. 1. H O' all Words, as I have ſhewn, ſignify nothing immediately but the 
Ideas, Moder, Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker; yet upon a nearer Survey we ſhall 
— find that the Names of fimple Ideas, mix d Modes, (under which I compriſe Rela- 
thing peculiar, tions too) and natural Subſtances, and each of them have ſomething peculiar and diffe- 
rent from the other. For example: | 

1. Nome, 7 F. 2. Firſt, The Names of fimple Ideas and Subſtances, with the abſtract Ideas in 
275 2 the Mind, which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo ſome real Exiſtence, from 
yrs hs 2 which was deriv'd their original Pattern. But the Names of mix d Modes terminate 

© Eniftence. in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not the Thoughts any farther, as we 

| ſhall ſee more at large in the following Chapter. 

2. Nome e 9. 3. Secondly, The Names of ſimple Ideas and Modes fignify always the real as wel 
ſimple Ideas, as nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names of natural Subſtances fignify rarely, 
275 2 if ever, any thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe Species, as we ſhall ſhew 
— veal ng in the Chapter that treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. Cs 
bm! Eſſence, $- 4. Thirdly, The Names of fimple Ideas are not capable of any Definitions ; the 


3. Name: of Names of ail complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, been yet obſerv'd by 


ſimple Ideas any body, what Words are, and what are not capable of being defin'd ; the want 


wndefinable, whereof is (as I am apt to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling and 
obſcurity in Mens Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand Definitions of Terms that can- 
not be defin'd : and others think they ought to reſt ſatisfy'd in an Explication made 
by a more general Word, and its Reſtri&ion, (or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, by a 
Genus and Difference) when even after ſuch Definition made according to rule, 
thoſe who hear it, have often no more a clear Conception of the meaning — — 


Chap. 4. Names of Simple Ideas. . 
Word than they had before. This at leaſt I think, that the ſhewing what Words 
are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein conſiſts a good Defi- 
nition, is not wholly beſides our preſent purpoſe; and perhaps will aftord ſo much 
Light to the Nature of theſe Signs, and our [deas, as to delerve a more particu- 
lar Conſideration, | 271 Wn al un = 
6. 5. Iwill not here trouble my ſelf, to prove that all Terms are not deſinable . were de- 
from that Progreſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us into, if we ſhould fireble*r would 
allow that all Names could be defin'd. For if the Terms of one Definition were“ Proceſs in 
ſill to be defin'd by another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But J ſhall from ihfinitum. 


the Nature of our Ideas, and the Signification of our Words ſhew, why ſome Names 
can, and others cannot be defin'd, and which they are. 2 104l20 | 


$. 6. 1 think, it is agreed, that a Definition is nothing elſe, but the ſbeuing the What 8 Defini« 
meaning of one Word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous Terms. The meaning of words tin is. 
being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes them; the 
meaning of any Term is then ſhew'd, or the Word is defin'd, when by other 
Words, the Idea it is made the Sign of, and annex'd to in the Mind of the Speaks 
er, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the View of another; and thus its 


Signification aſcertain d: This is the only Uſe and End of Definitions; and 
therefore the only meaſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. of 


4 


$. 7. This being premis'd, I ſay, that the Names of fimple Ideas, and thoſe on- 3 Ides 
ly, are incapable of bing defin d. The reaſon whereof is this, That the ſeveral — 
Terms of a Definition, ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, they can all together by no means ble. 
repreſent an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And therefore a Definition, 
which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral 
others not lignifying each the ſame thing, can in the Names of ſimple Idea have 
no place. | | | W 
$. 8. The not obſerving this Difference in our Ideas, and their Names, has fange; 
produc'd that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerv'd in the Motion. 
Definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple Ideas. For as to the greateſt 
part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Definitions were fain to leave them untouch- 
ed, merely by the impoſſibility they found in it. What more exquiſite Jargon 
could the Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The AF of a Being in Power, 
as far forth as in Power * which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was 
not already known by its famous Abſurdity, to gueſs what word it could ever 
be ſuppos'd to be the Explication of. If Tuly asking a Dutchman what Beueeg unge 
was, ſhould have receiv'd this Explication in his own Language, that it was 
Atlus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; I ask whether any one can imagine he 
could thereby have underitood what the word Beweeginge ſignify'd, or have gueſ- 
ſed what Idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, and would fignify to ano- 
ther when he us'd that Sound. 15 
6. 9. Nor have the modern Philoſophers, who have endeavour'd to throw off 
the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in defi- 
ning ſimple Ideas, whether by explaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The 
Atom:ſts, who define Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place to another, what do they 
more than put one ſynonymous word for another? For what is Paſſage, other 
than Motion? And if they were ask'd what Paſſage was, how would they better, 
define it than by Motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant to ſay, 
Paſſage is a Motion from one Place to another, as to ſay, Motion ts a Paſſage, &c. This 
is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two words of the ſame Signi- 
fication one for another ; which, when one is better underſtood than the other, 
may ſerve to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but is very far from a 
Definition, unleſs we will ſay every Engliſh word in the Dictionary is the Defini- 
tion of the Latin word it anſwers, and that Motion is a Definition of Motus. 
Nor will the ſucceſſive Application of the Parts of the Supetſicies of one Body, to thoſe of 
another, which the Cartefians give us, prove a much better Definition of Motion, 
when well examin'd. | | 
$. 10. The Aft of Perſpicuoms, as far forth as perſpicuoms, is another Peripate-x;ghe. 
tick Definition of a ſimple Idea; which though not more abſurd than the former 
of Motion, yet betrays its Uſcleſneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe 
Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the meaning. of the 
word Light (which it pretends to define) at all underſtood by a blind Man; 


but 
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but the Definition of Motion appears not at firit ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes 


this way of Trial. For this ſimple Ia, entering by the Touch as well as 


Sight, tis impoſſible to ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other wa 
to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the Definition of that Name. Thoſe 


who tell us, that Light is a great number of little Globules, ſtriking briskly on 


the bottom of the Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools; but yet theſe 
words ever ſo well underſtood would make the Idea the word Light ſlands for, 
no more known to a Man that underſtands it not before, than if ove ſhould tell 
him, that Light was nothing but a Company of little Tennis Balls, which Fai- 
ries all day long {truck with Rackets againſt fome Men's Forei:cads, whilſt they 
paſs'd by others. For granting this Explication of the thing to be true; yer 
the Idea of the Cauſe of Light, if we had it ever fo exact, would no more 
give us the Idea of Light it felf, as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than 


the Idea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would gne us 


the Idea of that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe of any 
Senſation, and the Senſation it (elf, in all the ſimple Idea, of one Senſe, are two 


| ideas; and two Idas ſo difterent and diſtant one from another, that no two 


can be more ſo. And therefore ſhould Des Cartes Globules ſirike ever ſo 

long on the Retina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would there- 
by never have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching it, tho” he under- 
ſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, ever 


ſo well. And therefore the Carteſſaus very well diſtinguiſh between that Light 


Simple Ideas 
why undrfing- - 
ble, farther 
explain'd. 


which is the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is produc'd in us 
by it, and is that which is properly Light. | | 

$. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions, 
Objects themſclves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets appointed to each 
ſort. If they are not recciv'd this way, all the Words in the World, made uſe 
of to explain, or define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it ftauds for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in us no other ſimple 
Ideas, than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary 
Connection, which is known to be between them, and thoſe {imple Ideas, which 
common Uſe has made them Signs of. He that thinks other wile, let him try 
if any words can give him the Taſte of a Pine Apple, and make him have the 


true /dea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is to'd 


it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes, whereot he has the Lea, already in his 


Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects, not ſtrangers to his Palate, fo 


far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. Bur this is not giving us 


that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other ſimple Ideas, by their known 


Names; which will be ſtill very different from the true Taſte of that Fruit it 
ſelf. In Light and Colours, and all other ſimple Ideas, it is the ſame thing; 
for the Signification of Sounds is not natural, but only impos'd and arbitrary: 


And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted, or able to produce ei- 


ther of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound Light or Red by it ſelf. For .o hope 
to produce an Idea of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however form'd, is to 
expect that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible, and to make rhe Ears 


do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we 


might taſte, ſmell and ſee by the Ears; a fort of Philoſophy worthy only of 
Sancho Pancha, who had the Faculty to ſee Dulc:nea by Hearſay. And therefore he 
that has not before receiv'd into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the ſimple Idea 
which any word ſtands for, can never come to know the ſignification of that 
word by any other Words or Sounds whatſoever put together, according to 
any Rules of Definition. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the pro- 


per Object; and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learn'd the 


name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat his Head about 
viſible Obje&s, and made uſe of the Explication of his Books and Friends, to 
underſtand thoſe Names of Light and Colours, which often came in his way, 


brag d one Day, that he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignify'd. Upon which 


his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was ? the blind Man anſwer'd, It was like 
the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of the Name of any other 
ſimple Mea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
words made uſe of to explain it. 5 — g 

bw | 12, 
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. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeve- The contrary | 
ral ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral Ideas that Hes 4 in com- _ 
make that Compoſition, to imprint complex Idea in the Mind, which were ne Ide . | 
ver there before, and ſo make their Names be underſtood. In ſuch Colle&ions — | | 
of Ideas, paſſing under one name, Definition, or the teaching the ſignification of Rainbow, | 
one word by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us underſtand the Names of 
Things, which never came within the reach of our Senſes : and frame Ideas ſuit- 

able to thoſe in other Mens Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names : provided that 

none of the Terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he 

to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his Thought. Thus the 

word Statue may be explain'd to a blind Man by other words, when Picture can- 

not; his Senſes having given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which 
therefore words cannot excite in him. This gain'd the Prize to the Painter a- 

gainſt rhe Statuary : each of which contending for the Excellency of his Art, 

and the Statuary bragging that his was to be preferr'd, becauſe it reach'd far- 

ther, and even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency 

of it; the Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a blind Man; Who 

being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, and a Picture drawn 

by the other, he was firſt led to the Statue, in which he trac'd with his Hands 

all the Lineaments of the Face and Body, and with great admiration applaud- 

ed the Skill of the Workman. But being led to the Picture, and having his Hands 

laid upon it, was told, That now he touch'd the Head, and then the Fore- 

head, Eyes, Noſe, Cc. as his Hand mov'd over the Parts of the Picture on 

the Clotf, without finding any the leaſt diſtinction: Whereupon he cry'd out, 

that certatnly that mult needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Workman- 

ſhip, which could repreſent to them all choſe Parts, where he could neither feel 


N 


nor perceive any thing. f 
$. 13. He that ſhould uſe the word Rainbow to one who knew all thoſe Colours, 
but yet had never ſeen that Phænomenon, would, by enumerating the Figure, Large- 
neſs, Poſicion and Order of the Colours, ſo well define that word, that it might 
be perfectly underſtood, Bat yet that Definition, how exact and perfect ſoever, 
would never make a blind Man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas 
that make that complex one, be ing ſuch as he never receiv'd by Senſation and Ex- 
perience, no words are able to excite them in his Mind. 
$. 14. Simple Ideas as has been ſhew'd, can only be got by Experience, from ,, Wines of 
thoſe Objects, which are poper to produce in us thoſe Perceptions. ben by 4 
this means we have our Minds ſtor'd with them, and know the Names for them, when to be 
then we are in a Condition to define, and by Definition to underſtand the Names of made intelligi- 
complex Ideas, that are made up of them. But when any Term ſtands for a ſim- ** #7 #9745 
ple Idea, that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoſſible by any 
words to make known its meaning to him. When any Term ſtands for an Idea a 
Man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that Term is the ſign of it, there 
another Name, of the ſame Idea which he has been accuſtom'd to, may make 
him underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever is any Name of any ſim 
ple /dea, capable of a Definition. 

F. 15. Fourthly, But tho' the Names of /imple Ideas have not the help of De- . vine, of 
finition to determine their ſignification, yet that hinders not but that they are ge- gmple Ideas 
nerally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mix d Modes and Subſtances ; Be. leaft doubiful. 

cauſe they ſtanding only for one ſimple: Perception, Men for the moſt part; 5 

caſily and perfectly agree in their ſignification; and there is little room for 

Miſtake and Wrangling about their meaning. He that knows once that White- 
neſs is the name of that Colour he has obſerv'd in Snow or Milk, will not be 

apt to miſapply that word as long as he retains that Idea; which when he has 
quite loſt, he is not apt to Miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he under- 

ſtands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of ſimple Ideas to be put toge- 

ther, which makes the Doubttulneſs in the names of mix d Modes; nor a ſup- 

pos'd, but an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending thereon, the 

preciſe number whereof are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 

names of Subſtances, But, on the contrary, in ſimple Ideas the whole ſignifi- 


cation of the Name is known at — 9 and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more 


* 
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or leſs being put in, the Idea may be vary'd, and fo tlie ſignification of its 

Name be obſcure or uncertain. | | | | 
5- Simple I- F. 16. Fiſthly, This farther may be obſerv'd concerning fimple Ideas, and 
„ have few their Names, that they have but few Accent in Linea Prædicamentali (as they 
ay 4 call it) from the loweſt Species to the Summum Genus. The reaſon whereof is, 
mentali. that the loweſt Species being but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be left out of it; 
that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with ſome other thing in 
one Idea common to them both; which having one Name, is the Genus of the 
other two: v. g. There is nothing can be left out of the Iden of White and 
Red, to make them agree in one common Appearance, and ſo have one general 
Name; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Man, makes it a- 
ce with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name of Animal : And there- 
ore when to avoid unpleaſant Enumerations, Men would comprehend both 
White and Red, and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general Name; 
they have been fain todo it by a word, which denotes only the way they get 
into the Mind. For when H/hite, Red and Telow are all comprehended under 
the Genus or name Colour, it ſignifies no more but ſuch Ideas as are produc'd in 
the Mind only by the Sight, and have entrance only thro' the Eyes. And when 
they would frame yet a more general 'Term, to comprehend both Colours and 
Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by a word that fignifics all ſuch as 
come into the Mind only by one Senſe : And ſo the general term Quality, in its 
ordinary acceptation, comprehends Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells and tangi- 
ble Qualities, with diſt inction from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſur. and 
Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, and introduce their /deas by more 

Senſes than one. a | 
. Name of H. 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas, Subſtances, and mix'd Modes, have 
ſimple Ideas alſo this difference; That thoſe of mix'd Modes ſtand for Ideas perfectly arbi- 
3 I-' trary; thoſe of Subſtances are not perfectly ſo, but refer to a Pattern, tho with 
3 at all ſome Latitude; and thoſe of fimple Ideas are perfectly taken from the Exiſtence 
a Things, and are not arbitrary at all, Which, what difference it makes in the 
ſignifications of their Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. | 
The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſimple Ideas. 
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CHAP. v. 
Of the Names of mix d Modes and Relations. 


' They fland for H. 1. HE Names of mix'd Modes being general, they ſtand, as has been 
abſftraf Ideas, ' ſhewn, for Sorts or Specics of Things, each of which has its pecu- 
#s other gene- \jar Eflence. The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has been ſhew'd, are no- 
— thing but the abſtra& Ideas in the Mind, to which the Name is annex d. Thus 
far the Names and Eſſences of mix d Modes, have nothing but what is common 

to them with other Ideas: But if we take a little nearer Survey of them, we 

ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, which perhaps may. deſerve our 

„ " Artenrion. © IF | | | 
1. The Ideas Hg. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in them, is, That the abſtract 
t bey ſtand for, Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mix'd Modes are 
2 me made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ from thoſe of ſimple Jdeas : In 
ſanding. Which ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but only receives ſuch 
| as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of things operating upon it. 

2. Made ar- H. 3. In the next place, theſe Eſſences of the Species of mix d Modes, are not on- 
bitrarily, and ly made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without Patterns, or 
— Pat- reference to any real Exiſtence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Subſtances, 
Me which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real Being, from which they 
are taken, and to which they are conformable. But in its complex Ideas of 

mix'd Modes, the Mind takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things 

exactiy. It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtin& ſpecifick 

Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted 

by outward Things, paſs neglected, without particular Names or Ps 
| | LT N or 
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Nor does the Mind, in theſe of mix'd Modes, as in the complex 1deas of Sub- 
ſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of things ; or verify them by Pat- 
- terns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To know whether his 
Idea of Adultery or Inceſt be right, will a Man ſeck it any where amongſt things 
exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been witneſs to ſuch an Action? 
No: but it ſuffices here, that Men have put together ſuch a Collection into one 


complex Idea, that makes the Archetype and ſpecifick Idea, whether ever any ſ.ch 
Action were committed in rerum natura or no. 1 
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$. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt conſider wherein this making of theſe com- Hewthit is = 
plex Ideas conſiſts ; and that is not in the making any new Idea, but putting toge- one. ; 


rher thoſe which the Mind had before. Wherein the Mind does theſe three things : 
Firſt, It chuſes a certain Number: Secondly, It gives them Connection, and makes 
them into one Idea, Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If we exa- 
mine how the Mind proceeds in theſe, and whatliberty it takes in them, we ſhall 
calily obſerve how theſe Eſſences of the Species of mix'd Modes are the Workman- 
ſhip of the Mind, and conſequently, that the Species themſelves are of Men's making. 


$. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Ideas of mix'd Modes are made by Evidently ar- 


a voluntary Colle&ion of 1deas put together in the Mind, independent from any oy that 


ten before the 


original Patterns in Nature, who will but reflect that this ſort of complex Ideas 


a is of« 


may be made, abſtracted, and have Names given them, and ſo a Species be con Exiſtence. 


ſtitured, before any one Individual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt 
but the Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery might be fram'd in the Mind of Men, and 


have names given them; and ſo theſe Species of mix'd Modes be conſtituted, 


before either of them was ever committed: and might be as well diſcours'd of 
and rcaſon'd about, and as certain Truths diſcover'd of them, whilſt yet they 
had no being but in the Underſtanding, as well as now, that they have but too 
frequently a real Exiſtence? Whereby it is plain, how much the ſorts of mix'd 
Modes are the Creatures of. the Uaderſtanding, where they have a Being as ſubſervient 


to all the Ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as when they really exiſt : And 


we cannot doubt but Law-makers have often made Laws about Species of Acti- 
ons, whica were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings ; Beings that 
had no other exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And I think no body can deny, 


but that the Reſurrection was a Species of mix'd Modes in the Mind, before it 
really exiſted. : 


$. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of mix'd Modes are made by the Mind, Inſtances; 


we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little looking into them 


Murder, Inceſt, 


will ſatisfy us, that 'tis the Mind that combines ſeveral ſcatter'd independent . 


Ileus into one complex one, and by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without regulating it ſelf by any Con- 
nection they have in Nature. For what greater Connection in Nature has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with killing; that this is made a par- 
ticular Species of Action, ſignify'd be the word Murder, and the other not? 
Or what Union is there in Nature between the Idea of the Relation of a Father, 
with Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are combin'd into 
one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſſence of the diſtin& Species Parri- 
cide, wh 1ſt the other make no diſtin& Species at all? But tho' they have made 
killing a Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtin& Species from killing his Son, or 
Daughter; yet in ſome other caſes, Son and Daughter are taken in too, as well 
as Father and Mother; and they are all equally comprehended in the ſame Spe- 
cies, as in that of Iiceſt. Thus the Mind in mix'd Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whillt others that have altoge- 


ther as much Union in Nature, are left looſe, and never combin'd into one 


Idea, becauſe they have no need of one name. Tis evident then, that the Mind 
by its free choice gives a Connection to a certain number of Ideas, which in na- 


ture have no more Union with one another, than others that it leaves out: 


Why elſe is the part of the Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made with, 
taken notice of, to make the diſtin& Species call'd Stabbing, and the Figure and 
Matter of the Weapon left out? I do not ſay this is done without reaſon, as 
we ſhall ſee more by and by; bur this I ſay, that it is done by the free choice 
of the Mind, purſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe Species of mix d 


Modes are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : And there is nothing more 
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evident, 
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evident, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe Idea, the Mind 
ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers the Ideas it makes to the real 
Exiſtence of things; but puts ſuch together, as may belt ſerve its own purpoſes, 
without tying it felf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really exiſts. 
But fil ſu $. 7. But tho' theſe complex Ideas, or Eſſences of mix d Modes, depend on the 
ſervient to th, Mind, and are made by it with great liberty; yet they are not made at random. 
end of Lan · and jumbled together without any reaſon at all. Tho” theſe complex Ideas be 
guage. not always copy'd from Nature, yet they are always ſuited to the End for- 
which abſtract /deas are made: Ard tho' they be Combinations made of Idea, 
that are looſe enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral other 
to which the Mind never gives a Connection that combines them into one Idea; 
yet they are always made for the convenience of Communication, which is the 
chief End of Language. The Uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify with 
caſe and diſpatch general Conceptions ; wherein not only abundance of parti- 
culars may G contain'd, but alſo a great variety of independent Ideas collected 
into one complex one. In the making therefore of the Species of mix'd Modes, 
Men have had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occaſion to mention 
one to another. Thoſe they have combin'd into diſtin complex Ideas, and 
iven Names to; whilſt others that in Nature have as near an Union, are left 
ooſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, if 
they would make diſtin& abſtract Ideas of all the Varieties might be obſerv'd in 
them, the Number muſt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
ty, as well as overcharg'd to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and 
name ſo many complex Ideas of theſe mix*d Modes, as they find they have occa- 
ſion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their Affairs. If they join 
to the Idea of Killing, the Idea of Father, or Mother, and ſo make a diſtinct 
Species from killing a Man's Son or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the different 
Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtinct Puniſhment is due to the murdering 
a Man's Father and Mother, different from what ought to be inflicted on the 
Murder of a Son or Neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention 
it by a diſtin Name, which is the end of making that diſtin Combination. 
Bur tho' the Ideas of Mother and Daughter are ſo differently treated, in refe- 
rence to the Idea of Killing, that the one is join'd with it, to make a diſtinct 
abſtract Idea with a name, and ſo a diſtinct Species, and the other not; yet in 
reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under Inceſt and that till 
for the ſame convenience of expreſſing under one Name, and reckoning of one 
Species, ſuch unclean Mixtures as have a peculiar Turpicude beyond others ; and 
this to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. | 
$. 8. A moderate Skill in deren: Languages will eaſily ſatisfy one of the 
Whereef the truth of this; it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words in one Lan- 
ours amo guage, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plainly ſhews, that 
wers Lan» thoſe of one Country, by their Cuſtoms and Manner of Life, have found occa- 
guages are a ſion to make ſeveral complex Ideas and give names to them, which others never 
proef. collected into ſpecifick Ideas. This could not have happen'd, if theſe Species 
were the ſteddy Workmanſhip of Nature, and not Collections made and ab- 
ſtrated by the Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Communi- 
cation. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find 
Words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Halian, no ſcanty Languages; much 
leſs, I think, could any one tranflate them into the Caribees or Mieſtoe Tongues : 
And the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Fews, have no Words in other 
Languages to anſwer them ; the reaſon whereof is plain, from what has been 
| ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this matter, and ex- 
actly compare different Languages, we ſhall find, that tho* they have. Words 
which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries are ſuppos'd to anſwer one another, yet 
there is ſcarce one of ten amongſt the Names of complex Ideas, eſpecially of 
mix'd Modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does that 
in Dictionaries it is render'd by. There are no Ideas more common, and leſs 
compounded, than the Meaſures of Time, Extenſion, and Weight, and the 
Latin Names, Hora, Pes, Libra, are without difficulty render'd by the Engliſh 
Names, Hour, Fvor, and Pound: but yet there is nothing more evident, than that 


the Ideas a Roman annex'd to theſe Latin Names, were very far different _ 
| | tdthole 
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thoſe which an Engl/hman expreſſes by thoſe Englih ones. And if either of 


theſe ſhould make ule of the meaſures that thoſe of the other Language delign'd 


by their Names, he would be quite out in his account. Thele are too ſenſible 
proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more ſo, in the Names of 
more abſtract and compounded Ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which 
make up moral Diſcourſes : whole Names, when Men come curiouſly to com- 
pare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, in other Languages, they will find very 
tew of them exactly to correſpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 
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$. 9. The reaſon why I take ſo particular notice of this, is, that we may not 257 Awe 
be miſtaken about Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, as if they were things Species to be 
regularly and conſtantly made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in things; made for 
when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be nothing elſe but an Artifice . 


of the Underſtanding, tor the eaſier ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it 
ſhould often have occaſion to communicate by one general Term ; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtra& Idea, might be 
comprehended. And if the doubtful Signification of the word Species may 
make it ſound harſh to ſome, that I ſay that the Species of mix d Modes are 
made by the Underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can by no body be deny d, that tis 
the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, to which ſpecifick Names are given. 


And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes the Patterns for ſorting and 


naming of things, 1 leave it to be conſider d who makes the Boundaries of the 
Sort of Species; ſince with me, Species and Sort have no other difference, than 
that of a Latin and Englihh Idiom. 


§. 10. The near Relation that there is between Species, Efſences, and their general In mix d 
Name, at lealt in mix d Modes, will farther appear, when we conſider that it is * ths 
the Name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſting du- \1,* 


that ties the 


ration. For the Connection between the looſe parts of thoſe complex ideas combination 
being made by the Mind, this Union, which has no particular foundation in Na- together, and 
ture, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did as it were hold it eit # 


together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. Tho' therefore it be the Mind 
that makes the Collection, tis the Name which is as it were the Knot that ties 
them faſt together. What a vaſt variety of different Ideas does the word Tri- 
umphus hold together, and deliver to us as one Species ! Had this Name been 
never made or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had deſcriptions of what 
paſs'd in that Solemnity : but yet, I think, that which holds thoſe different parts 
together, in the Unity of one complex Idea, is that very word annex d to it; 
without which, the ſeveral parts of that would no more be thought to make one 
thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made but once, had never 
been united into one complex Idea, under one denomination. How much there- 
fore, in mix'd Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the Mind, 


and how much the Continuation and fixing of that Unity depends on the Name 


in common uſe annex'd to it; I leave to be conſider'd by thoſe, who look upon 
Eſſences and Species as real eſtabliſh'd things in Nature. 

F. 11. Suitable to this, we find, that Men ſpeaking of mix'd Modes, ſeldom 
imagine or take any other for Species of them, but ſuch as are ſet out by name be- 
| cauſe they being of Man's making only, in order to naming, no ſuch Pecies 
are taken notice of, or ſuppos'd to be, unleſs a Name be join'd to it, as the 
ſign of Man's having combin'd into one Idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that 
Name giving a laſting Union to the Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have 
any, as ſoon as the Mind laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceas'd actually to think 
on it, But when a Name is once annex'd to it, wherein the parts of that com- 


plex Idea have a ſettled and permanent Union; then is the Eſſence as it were 


eſtabliſh'd, and the Species look*d. on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould 
the Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtraction 
to make them general? And to what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it 


were that they might have general Names, for the convenience of Diſcourſe and 


Communication? Thus we fee, that killing a Man with a Sword or a Hatchet, 


are look'd on as no diſtin Species of Action: but if the Point of the Sword 
firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtin& Species, where it has a diſtin& Name; 


as in England, in whoſe Lauguage it is call'd Stabbing - But in another Country, 
where it has not happen d to be ſpecify'd under a peculiar Name, it paſſes not 


for 


Species. 
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for a diſtinct Species, But in the Species of corporeal Subſtances, tho” it be the 


Mind that makes the nominal Eſſence; yet ſince thoſe Ideas which are combin'd 


in it are ſuppos'd to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them or 
no, therefore thoſe are look'd on as diſtinct Species, without any Operation of the 
Mind, either abſtracting or giving a Name to that complex /dea. 


For the Origi- . 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid, concerning the Eſſences of the 


 nalrof mis d Species of mix d Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, ra- 
Moder, we look ther than the Works of Nature: Conformable, I ſay to this, we find that 
2 then their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and no farther. When we ſpeak of 
which allo Juſtice, or Gratitude, we frame to our ſelves no Imagination of any thing exiſt- 
ſhews them to ing, which we would conceive; but our Thoughts terminate in the abſtract 
be the age of Ideas of thoſe Vertues, and look not farther : as they do, when we ſpeak of a 
no” fine Horſe or Iron, whoſe ſpecifick Ideas we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but 
| as in things themſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe /deas, But 
in mix'd Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable parts of them, which are moral 
Beings, we conſider the original Patterns as being in the Mind; and to thoſe we 
refer for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence I 
think it ie, That theſe E/ences of the Species of mix'd Modes are by a more par- 
ticular Name call'd Notions ; as by a peculiar Right, appertaining to the Under- 

ſtanding. | 
Their being b. yo Hence likewiſe we may learn, }/hy the complex Ideas of mix d Modes are 
made by the commonly more compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of natural Subſtances. Becauſe 
Underſtanding. they being the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, 
—_ 2 and the convenieney of expreſſing in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would mike known to a- 
reaſs why nother, does with great liberty. unite often into one abſtract Idea things that in 
they areſo their Nature have no coherence ; and ſo, under one Term, bundle together a 


compounded. great variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. Thus the Name of Pro- 


ceſſion, what a great mixture of independent Ideas of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, 
Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mird 
of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that one Name? Whereas 


the complex Ideas of the ſorts of Subſtances are uſually made up of only a ſmall 
number of {imple ones; and in the Species of Animals, theſe two, wiz. Shape 


and Voice, commonly make the whole nominal Eſſence. 

Namerof mix ! g. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what has been ſaid, is, That e 
Mode: ſtand Names of mix d Modes always fignify (when they have any determin'd Signification) 
3 the real Eſſences of their Species. For theſe abſtract Ideas being the Workmanſhip 
e of the Mind, and not referr'd to the real Exiſtence of things, there is no Suppoſi- 
tion of any thing more ſignify d by that Name, but barely that complex Idea the 
Mind it ſelf has form'd, which is all it would have expteſs'd by it; and is that, 
on which all the Properties of the Species depend, and from which alone they 
all low : and ſo in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame ; which of what 
1 it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth we ſhall ſee here- 

after. | | 
Why their $. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the reaſon, Ty for the moſt part the Names of 
Names are uſu- mix d Modes are get, before the Ideas they ſtand for are perſeftly known. Becauſe 
#ly get before there being no Species of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what have Names, 
Fheir Ideas. and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being abſtract complex Ideas made 
| arbitrarily by the Mind, it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, 
before one eadeavour to frame theſe complex Ideas; unleſs a Man will fill his 
Head with a company of abſtract complex Ideas, which others having no Names 
for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that 
in the beginning of Languages it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name: And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new complex Idea, one 
allo, by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. But this concerns not Lan- 
guages made, which have generally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men 
have frequent occaſion to have and communicate: And in ſuch, I ask, whether 
it be not the ordinary method, that Children learn the Names of mix'd Modes, 
before they have their /deas ? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract 
Idea of Glory and Ambition, before he has heard the Name of them? In ſimple 


Ideas and Subſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe ; which being ſuch Ideas as have a 


real Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the Ideas or Names are got one before the 
other, as 1t happens. | 2 | ; 
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6. 16. What has been ſaid here of mix d Modes, is with very little difference Reoſon of my 
applicable alſo to Relations; which, ſince every Man himſelt may obſerve, 1 **'"s ſo large 
may ſpare my ſelf the pains to enlarge on: Eſpecially, fince what I have here wa _ 
ſaid concerning Words in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome to 
be much more than what ſo ſlight a Subject requird, I allow it might be 
brought into a narrower Compaſs : but I was willing to ſtay my Reader on an 
Argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way, (I am (ure 
tis one I thought not of when I began to write) That by ſearching it to the 
bottom, and turning it on every ſide, ſome part or other might mect with 
every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the molt averſe ornegligent to reflect 
on a general Miſcarriage z which, tho' of great conſequence, is little taken no- 
tice of, When it is conſider d what a pudder is made about Eſſences, and how 
much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſation are peſter'd and diſ- 
order'd by the careleſs and confusd Uſe and Application of Words, it will 
perhaps be thought worth while thorowly to lay it open. And I ſhall be par- 
don'd if I have dwelt long on an Argument which I think therefore ndeds to 
be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, Men are uſually guilty of in this kind, are 
not only the greateſt hinderances of true Knowledge, but are ſo well thought of, 
as to paſs for it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittance of Reaſon and 
Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mix d with thoſe hufting Opinions they are 
ſwell'd with; if they would but look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve 
what Ideas are, or are not comprehended under thoſe words with which they 
are ſo arm'd at all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay about them. 
I ſhall imagine I have done ſome ſervice to Truth, Peace and Learning, if, by 
any enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men reflect on their own Uſe of 
Language; and give them reaſon to ſuſpe&, that ſince it is frequent for others, 
it may alſo be poſſible tor them to have ſometimes very good and approv'd 
Words in their Mouths and Writings, with very uncertain, little, or no Signi- 
fication. And therefore it is not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein 
themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have them examin'd by others. With 
this deſign therefore I ſhall go on with what I have farther to ſay concerning 
this matter. 8 


— 


e 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


. 1. HE common Names of Subſtances, as well as other general Terms, ſtand 25, ,,,,mm 
for Sorts ; which is nothing elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch Names of 
complex Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do or might agree, by virtue Subfances 
of which they are capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, T er 
and ſignify'd by one Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for tho* there be but 
one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the Idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more 
Subſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, 
as if there were as many Suns as there are Stars. They want not their Rea- 
ſons who think there are, and that each fix d Star would anſwer the Idea the 
Name Sun ſtands for, to one who were plac'd in a due diſtance ; which, by the 
way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Species of 
things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify to me no more than the Englih word 
Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of Idea, as Men have made, and not on the 
real Nature of things; ſince *ris not impoſſible, but that in propriety of Speech, 
that might be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another. 3 | | 
9. 2. The Meaſure and Boundary of each Sort, or Species, whereby it is con- The Eſence of 
ſtituted that particular Sort, and diſtinguiſh'd from others, is that we call its % ſort is che 
Eſſence, which is nothing but that ab/trat# Idea to which the Name is annex'd : ſo Halt Ideas. 
that every thing contain'd in that Idea is eſſential to that Sort. This, tho! it 
be all the Eſſence of natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtin- 
guiſh them into Sorts; yet J call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal Eſſence, to 
diltinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Subſtances, upon which * 5 
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this nominal Eſſence, and all the Properties of that Sort; which therefore, as 
has been ſaid, may be call'd the real Eſſence : v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold 
is that complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, tor inſtance, a Body 
yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fix d. But the real Eſſence 
is the Conſtitut ion of the inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Quali- 
ties, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far theſe two are diffe- 
rent, tho' they are both call'd Eſſence, is obvious at firſt fight to d. ſcover. 
The nominal! 9. 3. For tho' perhaps voluntary Motion, with Senſe and Reaſon, join'd to a 
and rea Ef. Body of a certain Shape, be the complex Idea to which I, and others, annex 
ſence diffe» the name Man, and ſo be the nominal Eſſence of the Species ſo call'd ; yet no 
oh: body will ſay that that complex Idea is the real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe 
Operations which are to be found in any Individual of that Sort. The Foun- 
dation of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our complex Udea, 
is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a Knowledge of that Conſtitution - 
of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and 
other Powers flow; and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as tis poſſible 
Angels have, and 'tis certain his Maker has: we ſhould have a quite other Idea 
of his Eſſence than what now is contain'd in our Definition of that Species, be 
it what it will: And our Idea of any individual Man would be as far different 
from what it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and Wheels and other 
Contrivances within, of the famous Clock at Strasburgh, from that which a ga- 
zing Country-man has of it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and 
| hears the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward Appearances. 
Nothing efſme H. 4. That Eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to Sorts ; and 
tial to Indry,» that it is conſider d in particular Beings no farther than as they are rank'd into 
duali, Sorts, appears from hence: That take but away the abſtract eas, by which we 
ſort Individuals, and rank them under common Names, and then the thought of 
any thing eſſential to any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes; we have no not ion of the 
one without the other; which plainly ſhews their relation. Tis neceſſary for 
me to be as Iam; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: but there is nothing, 
I have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſcaſe, may very much alter my 
Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon or Memory 
or both; and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe nor Underſtanding, no nor Lite. 
Ocher Creatures of my Shape may be made with more, and better, or fewer, 
and worſe Facultics than I have: and others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a 
Shape and Body very different from mine. None cf theſe are eſſential to the 
one, or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind refers it to 
ſome Sort or Species of things; and then preſently, according to the abſtract 
Idea of that Sort, ſomething is found e/ſeutial, Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and he will find that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Efential, 
the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, ſignity'd by ſome ge- 
neral Name, comes into his Mind: And 'tis in reference to that, that this or 
that Quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So that if it be ask'd, whether it be eſſential 
to me or any other particular corporeal Being to have Reaſon? I ſay no; no 
more than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on, to have words in it. 
But if that particular Being be to be counted of the fort Man, and to have the 
name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon to be a 
part of the complex Idea the name Man ſtands for: as it is eſſential to this thing 
I write on to contain words, if I will give it the name Treatiſe, and rank it 
uunder that Species. So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only to our abſtract 
Ideas, and the Names annex d to them; which amounts to no more but this, That 
whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe Qualities, which are contain'd 
in the abſtract Idea, which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be rank'd un- 
der that Species, nor be call'd by that name, ſince that abſtra& Idea is the very 
Eſſence of that Species, 7 | 
FS. 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare Extenſion or 
Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body: If others make the Idea, to which 
they give the name Body, to be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity is eſſential 
to Body. That therefore, and that alone is conſider'd as, eſſential, which makes a 
part 7 the complex Idea the Name of a Sort ſtands for, without which no parti- 
_ cular thing can be reckon'd of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. * 
| | | crc 
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there be found a parcel of Matter that had all the other Qualities that are in 
tron, but wanted Obedience to the Load-ſtone : and would neither be drawn by 
it, nor receive Direction from it, Would any one T array whether it wanted a- 
ny thing eſſential ? It would be abſurd to ask, Whether a thing really exiſting 
' wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this made 
an eſſential or ſpecifick difference or no; ſince we have no other meaſure of eſſential 
or ſpecifick, but our abſtract Ideas ? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, 

without reference to 3 Ideas and Names, is to talk unintelligibly. For I 
would ask any one, What is ſufficient to make an eſſential difference in Nature, 
between any two particular _ without any regard had to ſome abſtract 
Idea, which is look'd upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species ? All ſuch Pat- 
terns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular Beings, conſider'd barely 
in themſelves, will be found to have all their Qualities equally eſential; and e- 
very tb in each Individual, will be eſſential to it, or, which is more, nothing 
at all. For though it may be reaſonable to ask, Whether obeying the Magnet 


be eſſential to Iron ? yet, I think, it is very improper and inſignificant to ask, 


Whether it be e/ential to the particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, 
without conſidering it under the Name Fon, or as being of a Certain Species ? And 
if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which have Names annex'd to them, are 
the Boundaries of Species, nothing can be eſſential but what is contain'd in thoſe 
Ideas. | 
96. 6. Tis true, I have often mention'd a real Eſſence, diſtin& in Subſtances 
from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I call their nominal Eſſence. By this 
real Eſſence | mean that real Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation 
of all thoſe Properties that are combin'd in, and are conſtantly found to co- 
exiſt with the nominal Eſſence ; that particular Conſtitution which every thing 
has within it ſelf, without any relation to any thing without it. But Eſſence, 
even in this ſenſe, relates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Species : For being that real 
Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of 
things, Properties belonging only to Species, and not to Individuals ; v. g. Sup- 

ſing the nominal Efſence of Gold to be Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and 
Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is that Conſtitution 
of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and their Union, depend; and 
is alſo the Foundation of its Solubility in Ag. Regia, and other Properties accom- 


panying that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but all upon ſup- 


ſition of a Sort, or general abſtra& Idea, which is conſider'd as immutable : 
bot there is no individual Parcel of Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are 
ſo annex'd, as to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it, That which is eſential 
belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort: Bur take 
away the Conſideration of its being rank'd under the Name of ſome abſtra& 
Idea, and then there 1s "_ neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. 
Indeed, as to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their Being, with- 
out preciſely knowing what they are: But that which annexes them ſtill to the 
Souls is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the ſuppos'd Foundation and 


-auſe. | 


6. 7. The next thing to be conſider'd, is, by which of thoſe Eſſences it is that 7he ani 
Subſtances are determin'd into Sorts, or Species; and that, tis evident, is by the nomi- Eſſence bounds 
nal Eſſence, For tis that alone that the Name, which is the mark of the Sort, *** Species. 


ſignifies. *Tis impoſſible therefore that any thing ſhould determine the Sorts of 


things, which we rank under general Names, but that Idea which that Name is 


deſign'd as a mark for; which is that, as has beenſhewn, which we call the no- 
minal Eſſence. Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this is an Ani- 
mal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be of this or that Sore, 
but becauſe it has that nominal Efſence, or, which is all one, agrees to that ab- 
ſtract Idea that Name is annex d to? And I defire any one but to reflect on his 


own Thoughts when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other Names of Subſtan- 


ces, to know what ſort of Eſſences they ſtand for. 

F. 8. And that the Species of things to #4 are nothing but the ranking them under 

diftinf# Names, according to the complex Ideas in 6; and not according to preciſe, 

diltint, real Eſſences in them, is plain from hence, That we find many of the 

Individvals that are rank'd into one Sort, call'd by one common Name, and ſo 
Vol. I. | 7 xeceiv d 
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Names of Subſtances. DR Book. III. : 
receiv'd as being of one Species, have yet Qualities depending on their real Con- 
ſtitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, from which they 
are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This as it is eaſy to be obſerv'd by all who have 
to do with natural Bodies, ſo Chymilts eſpecially ate often, by ſad Experience, 
convinc'd of ir, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſecł for the ſame Qualities in 
one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony or Vitriol, which they have found in othets. 
For tho' they are Bodies of the ſame Species, having the ſame nominal Eſſence, 
under the ſame Name; yet do they often, upon ſevere ways of Examination, 
betray Qualities ſo different one from another; as to fruſtrate the Expectation 
and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But if things were diſtinguiſh'd into Species, 
according to their real Eſſences, it would be as impoſſible to find different Pro- 
perties in any two individual Subſtances of the ſame Fecies, as it is to find diffe- 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. That is properly 
the Eſſence to us, which determines every particular to this or that Ciaſſis; or, 
which is the ſame thing, to this or that general Name: And what can that be 
elſe, but that abſtra& Iden, to which that Name is annex'd? and ſo has, in 
truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the beihg of particular things, as to their ge- 
neral Denominat ions. ers FO ien 
6. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort Things, and conſequently (which is the 
end of ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, becauſe we know them not. 
Our Faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and diſtin&ion of Sub- 


ſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas which we obſerve in them; which 


however made with the greateſt Diligence and Exactneſs we are capable of, yet 
is more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Qualities 
flow, than, as Iſaid, a Countryman's Idea is from the inward Contrivance of that 
famous Clock at Straſburg, whereof he only ſees the outward Figure and Moti- 
ons. There is not ſo comtemptible a Plant or Animal that does not confound 
the moſt inlarg'd Underſtanding. Though the familiar uſe of Things about us, 
take off our Wonder; yet it cures not our Ignorance. When we come to exa- 
mine the Stones we tread on, or the Iron we daily handle, we preſently find we 
know not their Make, and can give no reaſon of the different Qualities we find in 


them. *Tis evident the internal Conſtitution, whereon their Properties depend, 


is unknown to us. For to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we 
can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that real Eſſence, that 
makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; Wood and Stones not? What makes 
Lead and Iron malleable, Antimony and Stones not? And yet how infi- 
nitely theſe come ſhort of the fine Contrivances, and unconceivable veal Eſſences 
of Plants or Animals, every one knows. The workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and 
Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every part thereof, 


| farther exceeds the Capacity and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and in- 


telligent Man, than the belt Contrivance of the moſt ingenions Man doth the 
Conceptions-of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain 
retend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, under 
ames, by their real Eſſences, that are ſo far from our Diſcovery or Compre- 
henſion. A blind Man may as ſoon ſort things by their Colours, and he that has 
loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lilly and a Roſe by their Odors, as by thoſe 
internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh 


Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be plea- 


ſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, call'd Caſſouary and Querechinchio; and by 
their internal real Eſſences determine the Boundaries of ' thoſe Fecies, without 
knowing the complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities, that each of thoſe ſtand for, in 


the Countries where thoſe Animals are to be found. | 


Not ſubſtantial $. 10, Thoſe therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral Species of Sub- 
Fermi which we ſtances had rheir diſtin& internal ſubſtantial Forms ; and that it was thoſe Forms 


40 lefz. 


which made the diſtincton of Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, were 
led yet farther out of the way, by having their Minds ſer upon fruitleſs Enquiries 
after ſubſtantial Forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much 
as any obſcure, or confus'd Conception in general. Nas 
$. 11. That our rankivg and diſtinguiſhing natural Sulſtances into Species, con- 
fiſts in the Nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the real Eſſences to 2 
ne aer . 94 
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found in the Things themſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirit. For That the nomi+ 
the Mind getting, only by refle&ing on its own Operations, thoſe ſimple Ideas 2 * is 
which it attributes to Sirits, it hath, or can have no other Notion of Spirit, but 2 4,6; ww 
by attributing all thole Operations, it finds in it ſelf, to a ſort of Beings, with- 24 
out Conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanc'd Notion we have of evident from 
God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple Ideas which we have got from Refle&i- i 
on on what we find in our ſelves, and which we conceive to have more Perfecti- 
on in them, than would be in their Abſence ; attributing, I ſay, thoſe ſimple Ide- 
as to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from reflecting on our ſelves, 
the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power and Pleaſure, each of which we find 
it better to have than to want; and the more we have of each, the better; join- 
ing all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we have the complex Idea 
of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent, infinitely wiſe and happy Being. And 

 tho'weare told, that there are different Species of Angels; yet we know not how 
to frame diſtinct ſpeeifick Ideas of them: not out of any Conceit that the Exiſtence 
of more Species than one of Spirits is impoſſible, but becauſe having no more ſim- 
ple Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Beings, but only 
thoſe fe taken from our ſelves, and from the Actions of our own Minds in think- 
ing, and being delighted, and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no 0- 
otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one from a- 
nother, but by attributing thoſe Operations and Powers, we find in our ſelves, 
to them in a higher or lower degree; and ſo have no very diſtin& ſpecifick Ideas 
of Spirits, except only of G OD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all 

_ thoſe other Ideas with Infinity; to the other Spirits, with limitation. Nor as I 
humbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in our Ideas, put any diffe- 
rence by any number of {imple Ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, 
but only that of Infinity. All the particular Ideus of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, 

Power, and Motion, Cc. being Ideas deriv'd from the Operations of our Minds, 

we attribute all of them to all ſorts of Spirits, with the difference only of degrees, 

to the utmoſt we can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as 

we can, an Idea of the firſt Being; who yet,  *tis certain, is infinitely more re- 

mote in the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all 

created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay pureſt Seraphim, is from the moſt 
contemptible part of Matter; and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our 
narrow Underſtandings can conceive of him. 

9. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reaſon, that there hereof cher 
may be many Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diverſify'd one from ano- are probably 
ther, by diſtin& Properties, whereof we have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible %%=%erleſs 

Things are diſtinguiſh'd one from another by Qualities, which we know and 
obſerve in them. Thar there ſhould be more Species of intelligent Creatures a- 
bove us, than there are of ſenſible and material below us, 1s probable to me 
from hence, That in all the viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms or Gaps. 
All quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a continu'd Series of 

Things, that in each remove differ very little one from the other. There are 
Fiſhes that have Wings, that are not Strangers to the airy Region ; and there 
are ſome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water, whoſe Blood is cold as Fi- 
ſhes, and their Fleſh is ſo like in Taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allow'd them on 
Fiſh-days. There are animals ſo near of kin both to Birds and Beaſts, that they 
are in the middle between both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and 
Aquatick together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the 

warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention what is confidently repor- 
ted of Mermaids or Sea- men. There are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as 

much Knowledge and Reaſon, as ſome that are call'd Men; and the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms are ſo nearly join'd, that if you will take the loweſt of 
one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceiv'd any great dif- 
ference between them; and ſo on, till we come to the loweſt and the moſt in- 
organical Parts of Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are link'd together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we 
confider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, 
that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great 
Vol. I. . D d 2 „ | Deſign 
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Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Archite&, that the Species of Creatures ſhould 
alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite PerfeRion, 
as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards ; Which if it be proba- 
ble, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of Crea- 
tures above us, then there are beneath ; we being, in degrees of Perfection, 
much more remote from the infinite Being of GOD. than we are from the 
loweſt State of Being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet 
of all thoſe diſtin& Species, for the Reaſons aboveſaid, we have no clear diſtin& 
Ideas. 

$. 13. But to return to the Species of corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould ask a- 
ny one, whether ce and Hater were two diſtin& Species of Things, I doubt not 
but I ſhould be anſwer'd in the affirmative : And it canrot be deny'd, but he 
that ſays they are two diſtin& Species, is in the right. But it an Englihman, 
bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never ſeen nor heard of Ie, coming into 
England in the Winter, fnd the Water, he puts in his Baſon at nigbt, in a great 
part frozen in the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, ſhould 
call it harden'd Water; Lask, whether this would be a new Secies to him. dif- 
ferent from Water? And, I think, it would be anſwer'd here, It would not be 
to him a new Species, no more than congeal'd Gelly, when it is cold, is a di- 
ſtinct Species from the ſame Gelly fluid and warm; or than liquid Gold, in the 
Furnace, is a diitin& Species from hard Gold in the hands of a Workman. And 
if this be ſo, tis plain, that our diſtin? Species are nothing but diſtintt complex Ide- 
as, with diſtinft Names annex d to them. Tis true, every Subſtance that exiſts has 
its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities and Powers 
we obſerve in it; but the ranking of Things into Species, which is nothing but 
ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us according to the Ideas that we 
have of them: Which tho' ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by Names, ſo that we 
may. be able to diſcourſe of them, when we have them not preſent before us ; 
yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Conſtitutions, and that 
Things exiſting are diſtinguiſh'd by Nature into Species, by real Eſſences, ac- 
* as we diltinguiſh them into Secies by Names, we ſhall be liable to great 

iſtakes. 

5. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Species, according to the uſual Sup- 


geinſt a certain poſition, that there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of Things, whereby all 


number of real 
Eſſences. _ 


to. 


the Individuals exiſting, are by Nature diſtinguiſh'd into Species, theſe things are 
neceſlary : | | 

$. 15. Firſt, To be aſſur'd that Nature, in the Production of Things, always 
deſigns them to parrake of certain regulated eſtabliſh'd Eſſences, which are to be 
the Models of all things to be produc'd. This, in that crude Senſe it is uſually 
propos'd, would need ſome better Explication before it can fully be aſſented 


$. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know whether Nature always attains 
that Eſſence it deſigns in the production of things. The irregular and monſtrous 
Births, that in divers ſorts of Animals have been obſerv'd, will always give us 


reaſon to doubt of one or both of theſmſe. | 
$. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determin'd whether thoſe we call Monſters be re- 


ally a diſtin& Species, according to the Scholaſtick Notion of the word Fpectes ; 


Our nominal 


Eſſence; Sub- 
e have Ideas of them. But ſince we are ignorant in theſe four Points, the 


ell Collection: 
of Properties. 


ſince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts has its particular Conſtitution: And 
yet we find that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions have few or none of thoſe 
Qualities, which are ſuppos'd to reſult from, and accompany the Eſeence of that 
Species, from whence they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, 
they ſeem to belong. | 

4 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe things, which we diſtinguiſh into 
Species, and as ſo diſtinguiſh'd we name, ought to be known; i. e. we _ 8 

uppos 

real Eſſences of Things ſtand us not inſlead for the diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into 
Species. | | a 
1 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable Help in this Caſe would be, that having 
fram'd perfect complex Ideas of the Properties of things, flowing from their 
different real Eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But nei- 


ther can this be done; for being ignorant of the real Eſſence it ſelf, it zo 
5 po le 
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poſſible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo annex d to it, 
that any one of them being away, we may certainly conclude, that that Eſſence 
is not there, and ſo the Thing is not of that Species. We can never know what are 
the preciſe number of Properties depending on the real Eflence of Gold, any one 
of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and conſequently Gold, would not be 
there, unleſs we knew the real Eſſence of Gold it ſelf, and by that determin'd 
that Species. By the word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign a particular 
piece of Matter; v g. the laſt Guinea that was coin'd. For if it ſhould ſtand 
here in its ordinary Signification for that complex Idea, which I or any one elſe 
calls Gold; i. e. for the nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Jargon: ſo hard 
is it to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection of words, when we have no- 
thing elſe but words to do it by. 3 | | 
8. 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species by 
Names, #s not at all founded on their real Eſſences ; nor can we pretend to range and 
_ determine them exactly into Species, according to the internal eſſential Diffe- 
rences. | 
$. 21. But ſince, as has been remark'd, we have need of general words, though pur ſuch s Cet- 
we know not the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do is to collect ſuch a /e#ion a: our 
number of (imple Ideas, as by Examination we find to be united together in Ne fands 
Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho? it be not“ 
the real Eflence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet, the ſpecifick Efſence, to which 
our Name belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we may at leaſt try the 
Truth of theſe nominal Eſſences. For example, there be that ſay, that the Eſ- 
ſence of Body is Extenſion : If it be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the Eſ- 
ſence of any thing for the Thing it ſelf. Let us then in Diſcourſe put Extenſion for 
Body; and when we would ſay that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion 
moves, and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay that one Extenſion by Im- 
pulſe moves another Extenſion, would by the bare Expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew 
the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The Eſſence of any thing, in reſpe& of us, is 
the whole complex lea, comprehended and mark'd by that Name; and in Sub- 
ſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtin& (imple Ideas that make them up, the con- 
fas'd one of Subſtance, or of an unknown Support and Cauſe of their Union, is 
always a part: And therefore the Eflence of Body is not bare Extenſion, 8 
but an extended ſolid thing: and ſo to ſay an ettended ſolid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay, Body moves or 1mpels. 
Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is capable of Converſation, is all one 
as toſaya Man. But no one will ſay, thac Rationality is capable of Conver- 
ſation, becauſe it makes not the whole Eſlence to which we give the Name 
Man. | 0 | | | 
9. 22. There arc Creatures in the World that have Shapes like ours, but are g,, re 
hairy, and want Language and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt us that Ideas are ro us 
have perfe&iy our Shape, but want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language too. #he Meaſures of 
There are Creatures, as tis ſaid (t fides penes Authorem, but there appears no — — if 
Contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon, and mg ON 
a Shape in other things agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails; others where 
the Males have no Beards, and others where the Females have. If it be ask'd, 
whether theſe be all Men or no, all of human Species; *tis plain, the Queſtion 
refers only to the nominal Eſſence: For thoſe of them to whom the definition 
of the word Man, or the complex Idea ſignity'd by that Name, agrees, are Men, 
and the other not. But if the Inquiry be made concerning the ſuppos'd real 
Eſſence, and whether the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral 
Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholy impoſſible for us to anſwer, no 
part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea; only we have reaſon to think, that 
where the Faculties or outward Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution 
is not exactly the ſame. But what difference in the internal real Conſtitution 
makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain to enquire ; whilſt our Meaſures of Spe- 
cies be, as they are, only our abſtrat# Ideas, which we know; and not that inter- 
nal Conſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a Mark of a different internal ſpecifick Conſtitution between 
a Changeling and a Drill, when they agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and 
Speech ? And ſhall not the want of Reaſon and Speech be a ſign to us of ä 
| | = 
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Generation, 


Not by ſubſtan- 


tial Forms. 


— not di · 
inguiſh'd by 
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real Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and a reaſonable Man? And 
ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the diſtinction of Species or Sorts is fixedly eſta- 
bliſh'd by the real Frame and ſecret Conſtitutions of things. 

$. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of Propagation in Animals by the 
mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the ſuppos'd real 
Species diſtinct and entire. For granting this to be true, it would help us in the 
diſtinction of the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and Vege- 
tables. What muſt we do for the reſt ? But in thoſe too it is not ſufficient : for 
if Hiſtory lye not, Women have conceiv'd by Drills; and what real Species, by 
that Meaſure, ſuch a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion : and 
we have reaſon to think this is not impoſſible, ſince Mules and Jumarts, the one 
from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the mixture of a Bull and 
a Mare, are ſo frequent in the World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the iſſue 
of a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it ; wherein Na- 
ture appear'd to have follow'd the Pattern of neither ſort alone, but to have jum- 
bled them both together. To which, he that ſhall add the monſtrous Producti- 
ons that are ſo frequently to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in ti. e 
Race of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every Animal's 
Ifſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which he thinks certainly con- 
vey'd by Generation, and has alone a right to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, 
if the Species of Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſh'd only by Propagation, 
mult I go to the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and the Plant from 
which the Seed was gather'd that produc'd the other, to know whether this be a 
Tyger or that Tea? | | | 
$. 24. Upon the whole matter, *cis evident, that "tis their own Collections of 
ſenſible Qualities, that Men make the Eilences of their ſeveral ſorts of Subſtan- 
ces; and that their real internal Structures are not conſider'd by the greateſt part 
of Men, in the ſorting them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought 
on by any, but thoſe who have in this one part of the World learn'd the Lan- 
uage of the Schools : and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pretend not any inſight 
into the real Eſſences, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are 
content with knowing things one from another by their ſenſible Qualities, are of- 
ten better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely diſtinguiſh them 
from their Ules, and better know what they may expect from each, than thoſe 
learned quick ſighted Men, who look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently 
of ſomething more hidden andeſſential. | 


The ſpecifick xſ- H. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of Subſtances were diſcoverable by 
ſence) are made thoſe that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry, yet we could not 


by the Mind. 


reaſonably think, that the ranking of things under general Names, was regulated by 
thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but their obuious Appearances : 
ſince Languages, in all Countries, have been eſtabliſh'd long before Sciences. So 
that they have not been Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled 


_ themſelves about Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names that are 


Therefore wery 
wvarious and 
unc ert ain. 


in uſe amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men: but thoſe more or leſs comprehenſive 
Terms have for the moſt part, in all Languages, receiv'd their Birth and ſignifica- 
tion from ignorant and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated things by 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them; thereby to ſignify them, when abſent, 
to others, whether they had an occaſion to mention a ſort or a particular thing. 
F. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort and name Subſtances by their no- 
minal, and not by their real Eſences ; the next thing to be conſider'd is, how 


and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made. As to the latter, tis evident they 


are made by the Mind, and not by Nature : For were they Nature's Workman- 


ſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſeveral Men, as experience 


tells us they are, For if we will examine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſ- 
ſence of any one Fecies of Subſtances in all Men the ſame ; no not of that 
which of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It could not 
poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea to which the name Man is given, ſhould be 


different in ſeveral Men, if it were of Nature's making; and that to one it 


| ſhould be Arimal rationale, and to another Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. 


He that annexes the Name Man, to a complex Idea made up-ot Senſe and ſpon- 
taneous Motion, join'd to a Body of ſuch a Shape, has thereby one Eſſence 75 
as ; : 
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the Species Man; and he that, upon farther examination, adds Rationality, has 


another Eſſence of the Species he calls Man: by which means, the ſame Indivi- 


dual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I. think, there 
is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, ſo well known, to be the efſen- 
tial difference of the Species, Man; and yet how far Men determine of the ſorts 


recei d to Baptiſm or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward Con- 
figurarion from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing whether they 
were not as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another Mold: Some whereof 
tho' of an approv'd Shape, are never capable of as, much appearance of Reaſon, 
all their lives, as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give any 
ſigns of being acted by a rational Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- 
ward Figure, which only was found wanting, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, 
which no body could know would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eſſen- 


tial to the human Species: The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on ſuch occa- 


ſions, - renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome 
other Eſſence of the human Species. Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an Ex- 
ample worth the taking notice of on this occaſion. Men the Abbot of St. Martin, 
ſays he, was born, he had ſo little of the Figure of a Man, that it beſpoke him rather 
a Monſter. "Twas for ſome time under Deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptix d or uo. 
However, he was baptiz'd and declar'd a Man proviſionally | till time ſhould ſhew what 
he would prove. ] Nature had molded him ſo untowardly, that he was call'd all his life 


the Abbot Malotrue, i. e. Ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 43%. This 


Child, we ſee, was very near being excluded out of the Species of Man barely by 


his Shape. He eſcap'd very narrowly as he was, and tis certain a Figure a lit- 


tle more oddly turn'd had caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to 
be allow'd to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no reaſon given, why if the 
Lineaments of his Face had been a little alter'd, a rational Soul could not have 
been lodg'd in him; why a Viſage ſome what longer, or a Noſe flatter, or a wi- 
der Mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with 


ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts, as made him, disfigur'd as he was, capable to be a 


Dignitary in the Church. | 
$. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe and unmovable 
Boundaries of that Species ? Tis plain, if we examine, there is uo ſuch thing 


made by Nature, eſtabliſh'd by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, 
or any other ſort of Subſtances, tis evident we know not; and therefore are ſo 


undetermin'd in our nominal Eſſences, which we make our ſelves, that if ſeveral 
Men were to be ask'd concerning ſome oddly-ſhaped Fetus, as ſoon as born, 
' whether it were a Man or no, tis paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different 
Anſwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſſences, whereby we limit 
and diſtinguiſh the Species of ſubſtances, were not made by Man, with ſome 
liberty; but were exactly copy'd from preciſe Boundaries ſer by Nature, where- 
by it diſtinguiſh'd all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to 
reſolve, what Species that Monſter was of, which is mention'd by Licetus, lib. 1. 
c. 3. with a Man's Head and Hog's Body? Or thoſe other, which to the Bo- 
dies of Men had the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, Oc. if any of theſe 
Creatures had liv'd, and could have ſpoke, it would have increas'd the diffi- 
culty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human Shape; and all be- 
low Swine; had it been Murder to deſtroy it? Or muſt the Biſhop have been 
conſulted, whether it were Man enough to be admitted to the Font or no ? 
as, I have been told, it happen'd in France ſome Years ſince, in ſomewhat a like 


* = 
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of Animals rather by their Shape than Deſcent, is very, viſible : fince it has been 
more than once debated, whether ſeveral human Fxius'g ſhould be preſerv'd or 


2 


caſe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no 


other Meaſures than the complex Ideas of our own collecting: And ſo far are 
we from certainly knowing what a Man is; tho', perhaps, it will be judg'd 
great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may ſay, that 
the certain Boundaries of that Species are ſo far from being determin'd, and the 
preciſe number of — 5 Ideas, which make the nominal Eſſence, ſo far from 
being ſettled and perfectly known, that very. material Doubts may ſtill ariſe 
about it. And I imagine, none of the Definitions of the word Man, which we 


yet have, nor Deſcriptions of that ſort of Animal, are ſo perfect and exact, as 
3 G | "it oy. 
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to ſatisfy a conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon, much leſs to obtain a general Conſent, 
and 15 that which Men would every where Nick by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, 


and determining of Life and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions that 
hr happen, 4 . 5 


mi | 
But not ſo arbi- 5 28. But tho" theſe nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are made by the Mind, they 


trary 41 mix'd 
Mods. 


are not yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mix d Modes. To the making of any nomi- 
nal Eſſence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 
Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Secondly, That the 
particular Ideas ſo united be exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs. For if two 
abſtra& complex Ideas differ either in Number or Sorts of their component parts, 
they make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. In the firſt of theſe, 
the Mind in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature; and 
ts none together, which are not ſuppos d to have an Union in Nature. No bo- 
97 joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe; nor the Colour of 
Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Idas of an 
real Subſtances : unleſs he has a Mind to fill his Head with Chimera's, and his Diſ- 
courſe with unintelligible Words, Men obſerving certain N always join- 
ed and exiſting together, therein copy d Nature; and of Ideas ſo united, made 
their complex ones of Subſtances. For tho' Men may make what complex Ideas 
they pleaſe, and give what Names to them they will; yet if they will be under= 
ſtood, when they ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt in ſome degree con- 
form their Ideas to the things they would ſpeak of: or elſe Mens Language will 
be like that of Babe/; andevery Man's Words being intelligible only to himſelf, 
would no longer ſerve to Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the I. 


deus they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the common Appearances and A- 


greement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. | 
95. 29. Secondly, Tho' the Mind of Man, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtan= 
ces, never puts any together that do not really or are not ſuppos'd to co-exiſt ; 
and ſo it truly borrows that Union from Nature: yet the number it combines, de- 


pends upon the various Care, Induſtry, or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gener. lly 


content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Qualities; and often, if not 
always, leave out others as material, and as firmly united, as thoſe that the 
take. Of ſenſible Subſtances there are two ſorts ; one of organiz'd Bodies whic 
are propagated by Sced; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which to us is the 
leading Quality and moſt charaReriſtical Part that determines the Species. And 
therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance of ſuch a cer- 
tain Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome Men ſeem to prize their 
Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there a Creature be found, that had 
Language and Reaſon, bur partook not of the uſual Shape of a Man, I believe it 
would hardly paſs for a Man, how much ſoe ver it were Animal Rationale, And 
if Baalam's Aſs had, all his life, diſcours'd as rational as he did once with his 
Maſter, I doubt yet whether any one would have thought him worthy the Name 
Man, or allow'd him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables 
and Animals tis the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not propagated by Seed, 
tis the Colour we muſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the 
Colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended in 
our complex Idea, to be there alſo : and we commonly take theſe two obvious 
Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for ſo preſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that 
in a good Picture we readily ſay this is a Lion, and that a Roſe ; this is a Gold, 
and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours repreſented to 
the Eye by the Pencil. 


Which yu ſurve 9. 30. But tho? this ferves well enough for groſs and confus'd Conceptions, and 


unaccurate ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men are far enough from having 
agreed on the preciſe number of fimple Ideas, or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of 
things, ſignify d by its name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much time, 


pains, and skill, ſtri& enquiry, and long examination, to find out what and how 


many thoſe ſimple Ideas are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Na- 
ture, and are always to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt Men want- 
ing either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for this, even to ſome tolera- 
ble degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious and outward Appearances 


of things, thereby readily to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common * 
| 1 . o 
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of Life: And ſo, without farther examination, give them Names, or take up 
the names already in ule. Which, tho* in common Converſation they paſs well 
enough for rhe ſigns of ſome few obvious Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough 
from comprehending, in a ſettled ſignification, a preciſe number of ſimple Ideas; 
much leſs all thoſe, which are united in Nature. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo 
much ſtir about Genus and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differen- 
ces, how few Words we have yet ſettled Definitions of, may with reaſon imagine 
that thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo much noiſe made about, are only Chi- 
mera's, which give us no light into the ſpecifick Natures of things. And he that 
ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from having Significations, 
wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have reaſon to conclude, that tho' the 
nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are all ſuppos d to be copy'd from Nature, yet 
they are all, or molt of them, very imperfect. Since the Compoſition of thoſe 
complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different: and therefore that theſe Boun- 
daries of Species are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are 
in Nature any ſuch prefix'd Bounds. *Tis true, that many particular Subſtances 
are ſo made by Nature, that they have Agreement and Likeneſs one with ano- 
ther, and ſo afford a Foundation of being rank'd into ſorts. But the ſorting of 
things by us, or the making of determinate Fecies, being in order to naming and 
comprehending them under general terms, I cannot ſee how it can be properly 
| ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of the Species of things: or if it be ſo, 
our Boundaries of Species are not exactly contormable to thoſe in Nature. For 
we having need of general Names for preſent uſe; ſtay not for a perfect diſcove- 
ry of ali thoſe Qualities which would beſt ſhew us their molt material Differences 
and Agreements ; but we our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearan- 
ces, into Species, that we may the eaſier under general names communicate our 
Thoughts about them. For having no other Knowledge of any Subſtance, but 
of the ſimple Ideas that are united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular things 
to agree with others in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that Collection our 
ſpecitick Idea, and give it a general Name; that in recording our own Thoughts, 
and in our Diſcourſe with others, we may in one ſhort word deſign all the Indi- 
viduals that agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating the ſimple Ideas 
that make it up; and ſo not waſte our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions : 


which we ſee they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of things, 
they have not yet a Name for. 


b. 31. But however theſe Species of Subſtances paſs well enough in ordinary E Hence of Spe. 


Converſation, it is plain that this complex Idea, wherein they obſerve ſeveral In- 
dividuals to agree, is by different Men made very diſſerently; by ſome more, and 
others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex Idea contains a greater, and in o- 
thers a ſmaller number of Qualities ; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes 
it. The yellow ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; others add Weight, 
Mallcableneſs, and Fulibility ; and others yet other Qualities, which they find 
join'd with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſibility : For 
in all theſe and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to be put into the com- 
plex Id a of that Subſtance wherein they are all join'd, as another. And there- 
fore different Men leaving out or putting in ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which others do 
not, according to their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of that Sub- 


ject, have different Eſſences of Gold; which muſt therefore be of their own, and 
not of Nature's making. | 


cies under the 
ame name very 


$. 32. If the number of ſimple Ideas, that make the nominal Eſſence of the 7h, more gene- 
loweſt Species, or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of Man ral our Ideas 
variouſly collecting them, it is much more evident that they do ſo, in the more the more 
comprehenſive Claſſis, which by the Maſters of Logick are call'd Genera. Theſe 3 _ 
are complex Ideas deſignedly imperfect: And 'tis viſible at firſt ſight, that ſeve . 


ral of thoſe Qualities, that are to be found in the things themſelves, are pur- 
poſely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to make general Ideas com- 
prehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of Time, and Place, and ſuch 
other, that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual; ſo to 
make other yet more general Ideas, that may compreten1 different ſorts, it 
leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts i to its new Collecti- 
on only ſuch Ideas as are common to ſeveral ſorts. The ſame Convenience that 
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made Men expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and Peru 
under one name, ſets them alſo upon making of one Name that may comprehend 
both Gold and Silver, and ſome other Bodies of different ſorts. This is done 
by leaving out thoſe Qualities which are peculiar to each ſort; and retaining a 
complex Idea made up of thoſe that are common to them all. To which the 
name Metal being annex'd, there is a Genres conſtituted; the Eſſence whereof be- 
ing that abſtract Iden, containing only Malleableneſs and Fuſibility, with certain 
degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein ſome Bodies of ſeveral kinds agree, 
leaves out the Colour, and other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the 
other ſorts comprehended under the name Metal, whereby it is plain, that Men 
follow not exactly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they make their gene- 
ral Ideas of Subſtances ; ſince there is no m to be found, which has barely Mal. 
leableneſs and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. 
But Men, in making their general Ideas, ſeeing more the Convenience of Language 
and quick Diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive Signs, than the true and preciſe 
Nature of things as they exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtra& Ideas, chiefly 
purſu'd that End which was to be furniſh'd with ſtore of general and variouſly 
comprehenſive Names. So that in this whole bufineſs of Genera and Species the 
Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial Conception of what is in the Spe- 
cies, and the Species but a partial Idea of what is to be found in each Individual. 
It therefore any one will think, that a Man, and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a 
Plant, Cc. are diſtinguiſh'd by real Eſſences, made by Nature, he muſt think 
Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, another 
for an Animal, and another for a Horſe ; and all theſe Eflences liberally beſtow'd 
upon Bucephalus. But if we would rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe Ge- 
nera and Species, or Sorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new thing made, but 
only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in 
a few Syllables, great Numbers of particular things, as they agree in more or 
leſs general Conceptions, which we have fram'd to that purpoſe. In all which 
we may obſerve, that the more general Term is always the Name of a leſs com- 
plex lea ; and that each Genus is but a partial Conception of the Species compre- 
hended under it. So that if theſe abſtract general Idea be thought to be compleat, 
it can only be in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſh'd Relation between them and cer- 
tain Names, which are made uſe of to (ignify them; and not in reſpe& of any 
thing exiſting, as made by Nature. | | 
This all accome H. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhort- 
modated tothe eſt way of communicating out Notions. For thus he, that would diſcourſe of 
end of Speech. things as they. agreed in the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, needed but 
uſe the word Body to denote all ſuch. He that to theſe would join others ſignifyd 
by the words Lite, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the word 4- 
nimal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe Ideas and he that had made a com- 
plex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, with the Faculty of Reaſon- 
ing, and a certain Shape join'd to it, needed but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable Mar, 
to expreſs all Particulars that correſpond tothat complex Idea. This is the pro- 
per buſineſs of Genus and Species; and this Men do, without any conſideration of 
real Eſſences, or ſubſtantial Forms, which come not within the reach of our Know- 
ledge, when we think of thoſe things ; nor within the Signification of our Words, 
| when we diſcourſe with others. | | 
Inſtance in $. 34. Were I to talk with any one of a Sort of Birds I lately ſaw in 
Contraris St. James's Paik, about three or four Foot high, with a Covering of ſomething 
between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour without Wings, but in 
the place thereof two or three little Branches coming down like Sprigs of Spa- 
niſh Broom, long great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without 4 
Tail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand 
me: But when I am told that the Name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that 
Word to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex Idea mention'd in that Deſcrip- 
tion; tho' by that word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I know no 
more of the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of that ſort of Animals, than I did 
before ; and knew probably as much of the Nature of that Species of Birds, 
before I learn'd the Name, as many Engii/h-men do of Swans, or Herove, 
| | whic 
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_ which are ſpecifick Names, very well known, of Sorts of Birds common in En , 


g. 35. From what has been ſaid, tis evident, that Men make Sorts of things, For Men determine 
it being different Eſſences alone that make different Species, tis plain that they 400 Seri. 
who make thoſe abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make 
the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other Quali- 
ties of Gold, except malleableneſs, *rwould no doubt be made a queſtion whe- 
ther it were Gold or no, i. e. whether it were of that Species. This could be de- 
termin'd only by that abſtra& Idea to which every one annex'd the name Gold: ſo. 
that it would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who included not 
Malleableneſs in his nominal Eſſence, ſignify d by the Sound Gold; and on the 
other ſide it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to him who included Mal- 
leableneſs in his ſpecifick Idea. And who, I pray, is it that makes theſe diverſe 
Fpecies even under one and the ſame Name, but Men that make two different ab- 
ſtract Ideas conſiſting not exactly of the ſame Collection of Qualities? Nor is it 
a mere Suppoſition to imagine that a Body may exiſt, wherein the other obvi- 

ous Qualities of Gold may be without Malleableneſs ; ſince it is certain, that Gold 
it ſelf, will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it) that it will as littleendure the 
Hammer as Glaſs it ſelf. What we have ſaid, of the putting in or leaving Mal- 
leableneſs out of the complex Idea, the name Gold is by any one annex'd to, may 
be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the like Qualities: 
For whatſoever is left out, or put in, tis ſtill the complex Idea, to which that 
Name is annex d, that makes the Species : and as any particular Parcel of Matter 
anſwers that Idea, ſo the Name of the Sort belongs truly to it; and 'tis of that 
Species, And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which determinati- 
on of the Fecies, tis plain, depends on the Underſtanding of Man, making this 
or that complex Idea. | 
$. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the caſe: Nature makes many particular things which yg, , 
do agree one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, and probably too in their the Similitade: 
internal Frame and Conſtitution : bur tis nor this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes 
them into Species ; tis Men, who, taking occaſion from the Qualities they find 
united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral Individuals to agree, range 
them into Sorts, in order to their naming, for the convenience of comprehenſive Signs ; 
under which Individuals, according to their conformity to this or that abltract 
Idea, come to be rank'd as under Enfigns; ſo that this is of the Blue, that the 
Red Regiment; this is a Man, that a Drill: And in this, I think, conſiſts the 
whole buſineſs of Genus and Species. | 
$. 37. I do not deny but Nature, in the conſtant Production of particular Be- 
ings, makes them nor always new and various, but very much alike and of kin 
one to another : But I think it nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the Species, 
whereby Men ſort them, are made by Men; \ince the Eſſences of the Species, diſt in- 
guiſh'd by different Names, are, as has been prov'd, of Man's making, and ſel- 
dom adequate to the internal Nature of the things they are taken from. So that 
we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of things is the Workmanſhip of 
Men. | | | 
$. 38. One thing I doubt not but will ſeem very ſtrange in this Doctrine; which Zach alftra# 
is, that from what has been ſaid it will follow, that each abſtra& Idea, with a Iden i 
name to it, makes a diſtinf# Species. But who can help it if Truth will have it ſo? “““. 

For ſo it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Species of things limited and 

diſtinguiſh'd by ſomething elſe ; and let us ſee, that general Terms ſignify not 

our abſtra& Ideas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain know why a 

Shock and a Hound are not as diltin& Species as a Spaniel and an Elephant. We 

have no other Idea of the different Efſence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we 

have of the different Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all the eſſential di 

rence, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from another, conſiſting only 

in the different Collection of ſimple Ideas, to which we have given thoſe different 

Names. | | 155 | | 5 

9. 39. How much the making of Species and Genera is in order to general Names, Genera and 
and how much general Names are neceſſary, if not to the Being, yet at leaſt 3 er 

to the compleating of a Species, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, be- ans, 

ſides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice and Water, in a very familiar 

Vol. I. ; OTIS mn Example. 
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Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking J/arh are but one Species to thoſe who have but 


one Name for them: but he that has the name Watch for one, and Check for the 
other, and diſtin& complex ideas, to which thoſe Names belong, to him they 


ate different Species. It will be ſaid perhaps that the inward Contrivance and 


Conſtitution is different between theſe two, which the Watch- maker has a clear 
Idea of. And yet, tis plain, they are but one Fecies to him, when he has but 
one Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward Contrivance to make 
a new Species ? There are ſome Matches that are made with four Wheels, others 
with five : Is this a ſpecifick difference to the Workman? Some have Strings and 
Phyſies, and others none; ſome have the Ballance looſe, and others regulated 
by a Spiral Spring, and others by Hogs-Briſtles : Are any or all of theſe enough 
to make a ſpecitick difference to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and 
ſeveral other different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of Matches? 
*Tis certain each of theſe hath a teal difference from the reſt : But whether it be 
an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference or no, relates only to the complex ea to which 
the name Watch is given: as long as they all agree in the Idea which that Name 
ſtands for, and that Name does not as a generical Name comprehend different 
Species under it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different. But if any one 
will make minuter Diviſions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame 
of Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex Ideas, give Names that ſhall prevail; 
they will then be new Species to them, who have thoſe Ideas with Names to 
them; and can, by thoſe differences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral 
ſorts, and then Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be 
no diſtin& Species to Men ignorant of Clock- work and the inward Con- 
trivances of Watches, who had no other Idea but the outward Shape and Bulk, 
with the marking of the Hours by the Hand. For to them all thoſe other Names 
would be but ſynonymous Terms for the ſame Idea, and ſignify no more, nor 
no other thing but a Match. Juſt thus, I think, it is in natural things. No 
body will doubt that the Wheels or Springs (if I may ſo ſay) within, are diffe- 


rent in a rational Man and a Changeling, no more than that there is a difference in 


Species of artifi- 
cial things leſs 
conſus'd than 
natural, 


the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling. But whether one or both theſe 
Ditterences be eſſential or ſpecifical, is only to be known to us, by their agrec- 
ment or diſagreement with the complex Idea that the name Man ſtands for: For 
by that alone can it be determin'd, whether one, or both, or neither of thoſe be 
a Man or no. ? 

9 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon why, in the Se- 
cies of artificial things, there is generally leſs Confuſion and Uncertainty, than in natural. 
Becauſe an artificial thing being a production of Man, which the Artificerdelign'd, 
and therefore well knows the Idea of, the Name of it is ſuppos'd to ſtand for no 


| other Idea, nor to import any other Eſſence than what is certainly ro be known, 


Artificial 


and eaſy enough to be apprehended. For the Idea or Eſſence of the ſeveral ſorts 
of artificial things conſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but the determinate 
Figure of ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the 
Artificer faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his turn; it is not beyond the 
reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof, and ſo ſettle the Significa- 
tion of the Names, whereby the Species of artificial things are diſtinguiſh'd with 
leſs Doubt, Obſcurity and Equi vocation, than we can in things natural, whoſe 
Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances beyond the reach of our 
Diſcoveries. | | | | | 

9. 41, I muſt be excus'd here if I think artificial things are of diflin Species, as 


bing ef d:ſtini# well as natural: ſince find they are as plainly and orderly rank'd into Sorts, by 


Species. 


different abſtract Ideas, with general Names annex'd to them, as diſtinct one from 
another as thoſe of natural Subſtances, For why ſhould we not think a Watch 
and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another, as a Horſe and a Dog, they be- 
ing 1 88 in our Minds by diſtin& Ideas, and to others by diſtin& Appellati- 
tions 


| Subſtances alone g. 42. This is farther to be obſerv'd concerning Subſtances, that they alone 


have proper 
Names. 


of all our ſeveral ſorts of 1deas have particular or proper Names, whereby one 
only particular thing is ſignify'd. Becauſe in ſimple Ideas, Modes, and Rela- 
tions, it ſeldom happens that Men have occaſion to mention often this or that 
Particular when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mix'd Mpdet, - 200g 
| ions 
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Actions which periſh in their Birth, are not capable of a laſting Duration as Sub- 
ſtances, which are the Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that make up the 
complex Ideas deſign'd by the Name, have a laſting Union. 
$. 43- I mult beg pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt ſo long upon this p;#6;uty to 
gubject, and perhaps with ſome Obſcurity. But I deſire it may be conſider'd treat of Words. 
how d-fficult it is to lead another by Words into the Thoughts of things, ſtrip d of theſe 
ſpecifick Differences we give them: which things, if I name not, I ſay nothing; 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort or other, and ſug- 
geſt to the Mind the uſual abſtract Idea of that Species, and ſo croſs my 5 
For to talk of a Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the name Man, which is our complex Idea uſually annex'd to it; and 
bid the Reader conſider Man as he is in himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſh'd 
from others in his internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that is, by ſomething 
he knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus one muſt do who would 
ſpeak of the ſuppos'd real Eſſences and Species of things, as thought to be made 
by Nature, if it be but only to make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thi 
ſignify'd by the general Names, which Subſtances are call'd by. But beckes 
it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour 
by an Example to make the different Conſideration the Mind has of ſpecifick 
Names and Ideas a little more clear; and to ſhew how the complex Ideas of 
Modes are referr'd ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other intelligent Be- 
ings; or, which is the ſame, to the Signification aynex'd by others to their re- 
cciv'd Names ; and ſometimes to no Archetypes of Af Give me leave alſo to 
ſhew how the Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Subſtan- 
ces themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names as to the Archetypes ; and 
alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, or ſorting of things, as apprehended, 
and made uſe of by us; and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is 
perhaps of more moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, 
than we at firſt imagine. | 55 
Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of a grown Man, with a good Un- 1nfance of 
derſtanding, but in a ſtrange Country, with all things new and unknown about 2% 4 Moderin 
him; and no other Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one — ans 
of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more melancholly than uſual, and i- Fn 
magines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his Wife Adab (whom he moſt ardent- 
ly lov'd) that ſhe had too much kindneſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe 
his Thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah commit not folly : 
And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve he makes uſe of theſe two new words, Kinneah 
and Niouph. In time Adam's Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble 
proceeded from having kill'd a Man: But yet the two Names, Kinzeah and Ni- 
ouph ; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Husband, of his Wife's Diſloyalty to 
him, andthe other for the Act of committing Diſloyalty, loſt not their diſtin& 
Significations. It is plain then that here wete two diſtin&t complex 1deas of mix'd 
Modes, with Names io them, two diſtin& Species of Actions eſſentially diffe- 
rent; I ask wherein con ſiſted the Eſſences of theſe two diſtinct Species of Action? 
And 'tis plain it conſiſted in a preciſe Combination of ſimple Idas, different in 
one from the other. I ask, whether the complex Idea in Adam's Mind, which 
he call'd Kinneah, were adequate or no? And it is plain it was, for it being a 
Combination of {imple Ideas, which he, without any regard to any Archetype, 
without reſpect to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put together, abſtracted and 
gave the name Kinneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that one Sound, all 
the ſimple Ideas contain'd and united in that complex one; it mult neceſſarily 
follow, that it was an adequate Idea. His own Choice having made that Com- 
bination, it had all in it he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, 


could not but be adequate, it being referr'd to no other Archetype which it was 
ſuppos'd to repreſent. 


§. 45. Theſe words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into common ule ; 
and then the caſe was ſomewhat alter'd. Adam's Children had the ſame Facul- 
ties, and thereby the ſame Power that he had to make what complex 1deas of 
mix d Modes they pleas'd in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and make 
what Sounds they pleas'd the Signs of them : Bur the uſe of Names being to 
make our Ideas within us known to others, that cannat be done, but when the 
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ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame Idea in two who would communicate their 
Thoughts, and diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children, that 
found theſe two words, Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar uſe, could not take them 
for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, for 
certain Ideas, abſtract Ideas, they being general Names, which abſtra& Ideas 


were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſh'd by thoſe Names. If therefore they 
would uſe theſe words, as Names of Species already cſtabliſh'd and agreed on, 
they were oblig'd to conform the Ideas, in their Minds ſignify'd by theſe 
Names, to the Ideas, that they ſtood for in other Mens Minds, as to their Pat- 
terns and Archetypes; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe complex Modes were 
liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of 
Combinations of many ſimple Ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the Ideas 
in other mens minds, uſing the ſame Names; though for this there be uſually a 
Remedy at hand, which is to ask the picaning of any word we underſtand not, 
of him that uſes it: it _ as impoſſible to know certainly what the words 
Jealouſy and Adultery (which I think anſwer Ny and M81) ſtand for in another 
man's Mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about them ; as it was impoſſible, 
in the beginning of Language, to know what Kinneah and Niouph ſtood for in 
another Man's Mind, without Explication, they being voluntary Signs in every 

one. | | 
$. 46. Let us now alſo conſider, after the ſame manner, the Names of Sub- 
ſtances in their firſt Application. One of Adam's Children, roving in the 
Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance which pleaſes his Eye; home he 
carries it to Adam, who, upon conſideration of it finds it to be hard, to have 
a bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps at 
firſt, are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it: and abſtracting this complex 
Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a 
Weight very great in proportion to its' Bulk, he gives it the name Zahab, to 
denominate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them. 
*Tis evident now that, in this caſe, Adam acts quite differently from what he 
did before in forming thoſe /deas of mix'd Modes, to which he gave the name 
Kinneah and Niouph. For there he puts Ideas together, only by his own imagi- 
nation, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing ; and to them he gave Names 
to denominate all things that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract Ideas, 
without conſidering whether any ſuch thing did exiſt or no: the Standard there 
was of his own making. But in the forming his Idea of this new Subſtance, he 
takes the quite contrary Courſe ; here he has a Standard made by Nature; and 
therefore being to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has of it, even when 
it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his complex one, but what he has 
the Perception of from the thing it ſelf. He takes care that his Idea be conforma- 
ble 5 this Archetype, and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Idea ſo confor- 
mable. 5 | we 
§. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, being quite 
different from any he had ſeen before, no body, I think, will deny to be a di- 
ſtin& Species, and to have its peculiar Efſence ; and that the name Zahab is the 
mark of the Species, and a Name belonging to all things partaking in that Eſ- 
ſence. But here it is plain, the Efſence, Adam made the name Zahab ſtand for, 
was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the in- 
* Mind of Man, not content with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay 
uperficial Qualities, puts Adam on farther examination of this Matter, He 
therefore knocks and beats it with Flints,. to ſee what was diſcoverable in the 
Inſide : He finds it yield to Blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces: He finds 
it will bend without breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his former 
Idea, and made part of the Eſſence of the Species that name Zahab ſtands for? 
Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility and Fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the 
ſame reaſon that any of the others were, to be put into the complex Jaka ſig- 
nify'd by the name Zahab? If not, what reaſon will there be ſhewn more for 
the one than the other ? If theſe muſt, then all the other Properties, which any 
farther Trials ſhall diſcover in this matter, ought by the ſame reaſon to make 
a part of the Ingredients of the complex Idea, which the name Zahab ſtands 
for, and ſo be the Eſſences of the Species mark'd by that Name, Which Pro- 
| | perties, 
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rties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that the Idea made after this faſhion 
y this Archetype, will be always inadequate, 
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„ 0 But this is not all, it would alſo follow, that the Names of Subſtances Their Ideas 
woul 


not only have (as in truth they have) but would alſo be ſuppos'd to have elt, ant 
therefore 


Various. 


different Significations, as us'd by different Men, which would very much cumber the 
uſe of Language. For if every diſtin& Quality, that were diſcover'd in any Mat- 
ter by any one, were ſuppos'd to make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, ſig- 
nify'd by the common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſappoſe the 
ſame word to ſignify different things in different Men; ſince they cannot doubt 
but different Men may have diſcover'd ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame 
Denomination, which others know nothing of. 


$. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppos'd a real Eſſence belonging to every Therefore to fix 
Species, from which theſe Properties all low, and would have their Name of the their Species, 4 


Species ſtand for that. But they not having any Idea of that real Eſſence in Sub- fare _—_— bs 


ſtances, and their Words ſignifying nothing but the ideas they have, that which 
is done by this Attempr, is only to put the Name or Sound in the place and ſtead 
of the thing having that real Eſſence, without knowing what the real Eſſence is; 
and this 1s that which Men do, when they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſup- 
poſing them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſh'd by real Eſſences. 


F. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, that all Gold is fix d, either it means Which Sappoſi+ 
that Fixednels is a part of the Definition, part of the nominal Eſſence the word tien is of no uſe: 


Gold ſtands for; and ſo this Affirmation, all Gold is fix d, contains nothing but 
the ſignification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it means, that Fixedneſs not being a 
part of the Definition of the word Gold, is a Property ot that Subſtance it ſelf: 
In which caſe, it is plain, that the word Gold ſtands in the place of a Subſtance, 
having the real Eſſence of a Species of Things made by Nature. In which way 
of Subſtitution it has ſo confus d and uncertain a ſignification, that though this 
Propofition, Gold is fx d, be in that ſenſe an Affirmation of ſomething real, yet 
tis a Truth will always fail us in its particular Application, and fo is of no real 
Uſe nor certainty. For let it be never ſo true, that all Gold, i. e. all that has the re- 
al Eſſence of Gold, is fix d, what ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe 
what is or is not Gold? For if we know not the real Efſence of Gold, tis impoſ- 
ſible we ſhould know what parcel of Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it 
be true Gold or no. | 


g. 51. To conclude : What liberty Adam had at firſt to make any complex Conclufon: 


Ideas of mix'd modes, by no other Pattern but by his own Thoughts, the ſame have 


all Men ever (ſince had. And the ſame neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances to things without him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that Adam was 
under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all Men ever 
ſince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo that Adam had of affixing any new Name 
to any Idea, the ſame has any one ſtill (eſpecially the Beginners of Languages, 
if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this difference, that in Places where 
Men in Society have already eſtabliſh'd a Language amongſt them, the ſignifica- 
tion of words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter d: Becauſe Men being 
furniſh'd already with Names for their Ideas, and common Uſe having appropri- 
ated known Names to certain Ideas, an affected Miſapplication of them cannot 
but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture 
ſometimes on the coining new Terms to expreſs them: But Men think it a Bold- 


neſs, and tis uncertain whether common Uſe will ever make them paſs for cur- 


rent. But in Communication with others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the 


Ideas we make the vulgar Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known pro- 


per Significations (which I have explain'd at large already) or elſe to make known 
that new Signification we apply them to. | 


— —  - 
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CHAP, VII. 
Of Particles. 


Porticles con- H. 1. DESIDEsS Words, which are Names of Ideas in the Mind, there are a 

pay of poten 2 great many others that are made uſe of, to ſignify the Connection that 

— the Mind gives to Ideas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The Mind, in commu- 
nicating its Thought to others, does not only need Signs of the Ideas it has then 
before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, 
at that time, relating to thoſe /deas, This it does ſeveral ways; as I, and 7; 
not, are the general Marks of the Mind, affirming or denying. But beſides Affir- 
mation or Negation, without which there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood, 
the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not only the Parts 
of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeyeral Relati- 
ons and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. . 

Ii them conſiſts H. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what Connection it gives to the ſeveral 


the Art of Will Affirmations and Negations, that it unites in one continu'd Reaſoning or Narra- 


ſpeaking. tion, are generally call'd Particles ; and tis in the right uſe of theſe, that more 
particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good Stile. To think well, it 
is not enough that a Man has Ideas clear and diſtinct in his Thoughts, nor that 


he obſerves the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome of them; but he muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the dependence of his Thoughts and Reaſonings one upon 


another. And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational Thoughts, he muſt 
have words to ſhew what Connection, Reſtrittion, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, &c. 
he gives to each reſpe&ive Part of his Diſcourſe. To miltake in any of theſe, isto 
puzzle, inſtead of informing bis Hearer ; and therefore it is that thoſe words, 
which are not truly by themſelves the Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch conſtant 
and indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and do much contribute to Mens well expreſ- 
ling themſelves, oe 

They ſhew what F. 3. This part of Grammar has been perhaps as much negle&ed, as ſome 


—_— 1 ap others over-diligently cultivated. Tis eaſy for Men to write, one after another, 
in l 


its own of Caſes and Genders, Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines. In theſe, and the- 


Thoughts. like, there has been great Diligence us'd; and Particles themſelves, in ſome 
| Languages, have been, with great ſhew of Exactneſs, rank'd into their ſeveral 


Orders. But tho' Prepoſitions and Conjunfions, &c. are Names well known in 


Grammar, and the Particles contain d under them carefully rank'd into their 
_ diſtin Subdiviſions; yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and 
what ſignificancy and force they have, mult take a little more Pains, enter into 
his own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſ- 
courling. | 


They her what H. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe Words, to render 


ng ring p them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by words of another Tongue which came 
{i 


265 ama neareſt to their ſignification : For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard 
Thoughts. to be underitood in one, as another Language. They are all Marks of ſome 
| Action, or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore to underſtand them rightly, the 


ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Limitations and Exceptions, and ſe- 


veral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very de- 
ficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudy'd. Of theſe there are a great variety, 
much exceeding the number of Particles, that moſt Languages have to expreſs 
them by; and therefore it is not to be wonder'd that moſt of theſe Particles have 


divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. In the Hebrew Tongue 


there is a Particle conſiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of which there are reckon'd 
| up, as I remember, ſeventy, Iam ſure above fifty ſeveral {ignifications. 
Inſtanes in But, F. 5- BUT isa Particle, none more familiar in our Language; and he that 


ſays it is a diſcretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sd in Latin, or Mais in 


French, thinks he has ſufficiently explain'd it. But it ſeems to me to intimate ſe- 
veral Relations, the Mind gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, 
which it joins by this Monoſyllable. 1 
| WE Ir o 


it 
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Firſt, BUT to ſay no more : Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind in the courſe 
jr was going, before it came to the end of it. 

Secondly, 1ſaw BUT two Plants : Here it ſhews, that the Mind limits the 
ſenſe to what is expreſs'd, with a Negation of all other. oa a 

Thirdly, Tou pray; BUT it is not that GOD would bring you to the true 
Religion. | | 

Fourrhly, BUT that he would confirm you in your own. The firſt of theſe BUT'S 
intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhouid be; 
the latter ſhews, that the Mind makes a dire& oppolition between that, and 
what goes before it. 

Fifthly, Al Animals have Senſe ; BUT a Dog is an Animal Here it ſignifies 
little more, but that the latter Propoſition is join d to the former, as the Minor of 
a Syllogiſm, | N | 

6. 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many other Significations 
of this Particle, if it were my buſineſs to examine it in its full latitude, and 
conſider it in all the places it is to be found, which if one ſhould do, I doubt, 
whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the Title of 
Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a full Explica- 
tion of this ſort of Signs. The Inſtances J have given in this one, may give oc- 
caſion to reflect upon their uſe and force in Language, and lead us into the con- 
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templation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has found 


a way to intimate to others by theſe Particles; ſome whereof conſtantly, and 
others in certain conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence contain'd in 


_— * 
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C HAF. VIII. 
Of Abfiradt and Concrete Terms. 


Si. HE ordinary Words of Language, and our common Uſe of them, 

would have given us light into the nature of our Ideas, if they had 
been but conſider'd with Attention. The Mind, as has been ſhewn, has a power 
to abſtract its Ideas, and ſo they become Eſſences, general Eflences, whereby the 
ſorts of things are diſtinguiſh'd. Now each abſtract Idea being diſtin&, ſo that 
of any two the one can never be the other, the Mind will, by its intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive their difference; and therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole 
Ideas can ever be affirm'd one of another. This we ſee in the common ule of 
Language, which permits not any two abſtratt Words, or Names of abſtract Ideas, to 
be affirm'd one of another. For how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and 
how certain ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, yet 
every one at firſt hearing perceives the Falſhood of theſe Propoſitions; Humanity 
is Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs: And this is as evident, as any of the 
moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Affirmations then are only inconcrete, which is 
the affirming, not one abſtract Idea to be another, but one abſtract Idea to be 
join'd to another; which abſtra& Ideas, in Subſtances, may be of any ſort; in 
all che reſt, are little elſe but of Relations; and in Subſtances the molt frequent 
are of Powers: v. g. a Man is I hite, ſignifies, that the thing that has the Eſ- 
ſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Eflence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing 
but a power to produce the Idea of Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can 
diſcover ordinary Objects; or a Man is rational, ſignifies that the ſame thing that 
hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of Rationality, i. e. a Pow- 
er of Reaſoning. | | 


40874 Terms 
not predicable 


one of another, 
and why. 


H. 2. This Diſtin&tion of Names ſhews us alſo the difference of our Ideas. For They ſhew the 
if we obſerve them, we ſhall find that our imple Ideas have all abſtract, as well as 4fference of 


concrete Names; the one whereof is (to ſpeak the Language of Grammarians) a 

Subſtantive, the other an Adjective; as Whiteneſs, White; Sweetneſs, Sweet. 

The like alſo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, Juſt ; Equa- 

lity, Equal; only with this difference. That ſome of the concrete Names of 

REI, Among Men chiefly, are Subſtantives ; as Paternitas, Pater; where- 
Vol. I. AE Ff 


our Ideas. 
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of it were eaſy to render a reaſon. But as to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have 
very few or no abſtraf# Names at all. For tho' the Schools have introduc'd Au; 
malitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others; yet they hold no proportion 
with that infinite number of Names of Subſtances, to which they nevet were ri- 
diculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtra& ones: and thoſe few that the 
Schools forg'd, and put into the mouths of their Scholars, could never yet get 
admittance into common Uſe, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation, 

Which ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, that the 
have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for 
ſuch Ideas: which no doubt they would have had, had not their Conſciouſneſs 
to themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore tho* they had Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and 
Metal from Wood; yet they but timorouſly ventur'd on ſuch terms, as Aurietas 

and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould pretend 
to ſignify the real Eſſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no 
Ideas. And indeed it was only the Doctrine of ſalſtantial Forms, and the Confi- 
dence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firſt coin- 
ed, and then introduc'd Arimalitar, and Humanitasz, and the like; which yet 
went very little farther than their own Schools, and could never get to be cur- 
rent amongſt underſtanding Men. Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar 
amongſt the Romans, but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtra& 
Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, and its con- 
crete Humans, not Homo. 


a@ 


OY Moat % 
Of the Imper ſeclion of Words. 


$. 1. TR OM what has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapters, it is caſy to per- 
— ogg ceiye what Imperfection there is in Language, and how the very Na- 
and communi ture of Words makes it almoſt unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful and 


, Eatingour uncertain in their ſignifications. To examine the Perfection or Imperfection of 


Thought: Words, it is necellary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For as they are 


more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We have, 
in "my former part of this Diſcourſe, often upon occaſion mention'd a double Uſe of 
Words. | h | 
Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. £5: 
Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to others. 
9. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own Thopghts for the help of our 
2 1 own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, any Words will ſerve 
recording. the turn. For ſince Sounds are voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any Ideas, a 
Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own Ideas to himſelf : and 
there will be no imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame ſign fdr che 
ſame Idea; for then he cannot fail of having his meaning underſtood, wherein 
conſiſts the right Uſe and Perfection of Language. | 
Communication H. 3. Secondly, As to Communication of Words, that too has a double Uſe. 
by Words, I. Civil. | 5 
Gy abc! II. Philoſophical. rn: 
ileſephical. Firſt, By their civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a Communication of Thoughts and Ideas 
by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Commerce, 
about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniences of civil Life, in the Societies of Men 
one amongſt another, 5 
KSecondiy, By the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch an Uſe of them, as 
may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of things, and to expreſs, in general 
Propoſitions, certain and undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon and 
be ſatisfy'd with, in its ſearch after true Knowledge. Theſe two Uſes are very 
diſtinct ; and a great deal leſs Exactneſs will ſerve in the one than in the other, 
as we ſhall fee in what follows. CL es 


6. 4 


we. e  £ 
6. 4. The chief end of Language in Communication being to be underſtood, The 1mperfe#i- 
Words ſerve not well for that end, neither in Civil nor Philoſophical Diſcourſe, =e = why L 
when any Word does not excite in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it ſtands for — of their 
in the Mind of the Speaker. Now ſince Sounds have no natural Connection with Signifcation. 
our Aeas, but have all their ſignification from the arbitrary Impoſition of Men, 
the Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of their Signification, which is the Imperfettion we 
here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any 
Incapacity there is in one Sound more than in another, to ſignify any Idea. for in 
that regard they are all equally perfe&. | ] 
That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in the Signification of 
ſome more than other Words, is the difference of Ideas they ſtand for. 
$. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, the Idea which each ſtands for Eauſcs of their 
muſt be learn'd and retain'd by thoſe, who would exchange Thoughts, and hold Inner fich. 
intelligible Diſcourſe with others in any Language. But this is hardeſt to be 
done, where, | 
Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made up of a great num- 
ber ot Ideas pur together. | £4 
Secondly, Where the Ideas they ſtand for have no certain Connection in Nature; 
and als ſettled Standard, any where in Nature exiſting, to re&ify and adjuſt 
them by. £1 bu 
Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is referr'd to a Standard, which 
Standard is not eaſy to be known. MII 
_ Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real Eſſence of the 
Thing, are not exactly the ſame. S | 
Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral Words that are 
intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for 
any ſimple Ideas, which another has not Organs or Faculties to attain z as the 
Names of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man ; need not here 
be mention'd. | | 
In all theſe caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words, which I ſhall more 
at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral ſorts of Ideas : For 
if we examine them, we ſhall find that the Names of mix'd Modes are moſt liable to 
Doubtfulneſs and Imperfection, for the two firſt of theſe Reaſons ; and the Names of Sub- 
ſtances chiefly for the two latter, | LEON 
$. 6. Firſt, The Names of mix d Modes are many of them liable to great Un- 5 yame: of 
certainty and Obſcurity in their Signification. | mix'd Modes 
I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſe complex Ideas are often made up of. ννẽ ; 
To make Words ſerviceable to the end of Communication, it is neceſſary (as 2 
has been ſaid) that they excite in the Hearer exactly the ſame Idea they ſtand for fand for, _ 
in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one another's heads with ſo complex: 
| Noiſe and Sounds; but convey not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not before 
one another their /deas, which is the end of Diſcourſe and Language. But when 
a Word ſtands for a very complex Idea that is compounded and decompounded, 
it is not eaſy for Men to form and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as to make the 
Name in common uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe Idea without any the leaſt varia- 
tion. Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Names of very compound 1geas, ſuch 
as for the molt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two different Men, the 
ſame preciſe Signification ; ſince one Man's complex Idea ſeldom agrees with ano- 
ther's, and often differs from his own, from that which he had yeſterday, or 
will have to marrow. 5 | 
C. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mix d Modes, for the moſt part, want Standards Sccenaly, 
in Nature, whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Significations; therefore _ E. 
they are very various and doubtful. They are Aſſemblages of Ideas put toge- 4rd, 
ther at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing its own ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited 
to its own Notions; whereby it deſigus not to copy any thing really exiſting, 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to agree, with thoſe Arche- 
types or Forms it has made. He that firſt brought the word Sham, Hheedle, or 
Banter in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ſtand for : 
And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now brought into any 
Language; ſo was it with the old ones, when they were firſt made ule. of. 
Names therefore that ſtand for Collections of Ideas which the Mind makes at 
TL. Ff 2 1 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when ſuch Collections are no 
where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor any Patterns to be ſhewn 
whereby Men may adjuſt them. What the word Murder, or Sacrilege, Ot. ſig- 
nifies, can never be known from things themſelves : There be many of the parts 
of thoſe complex Ideas, which are not viſible in the Action it ſelf ; the Intention 
of the Mind, or the Relation of Holy Things, which make a part of Murder or 
Sacrilege, have no neceſſary Connection with the outward and viſible Action of 
him that commits either : and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun with which 
the Murder is committed, and is all the Action that perhaps is viſible, has no na- 
rural Connection with thoſe other eas that make up the complex one, nam'd 
Murder. They have their Union and Combination only from the Underſtand- 
ing, which unites them under one Name: but uniting them without any Rule 
or Pattern, -it cannot be but that the ſignification of the Name that ſtands for 
ſuch voluntary Collections, fhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, 
who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves and their Notions by, 
in ſuch arbitrary [deas. . . | 
Propriety not « F. 8. Tis true, Common Uſe, that is the Rule of Propriety, may be ſupposd 
ſufficient here to afford ſome aid, to ſettle the Signification of Language; and it cannot 
Remedy. be deny d, but that in ſome meafure it does. Common Uſe regulates the meaning 
of Words pretty well for common Converſation ; but no Body having an Autho- 
rity to eſtabliſh the preciſe Signification of Words, nor determine to what 1deus 
any one ſhall annex them, common uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to Philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſes ; there being ſcarce any Name of any very complex Idea (to 
ſay nothing of others) which in common uſe has not a great latitude, and which, 
keeping within the bounds of Propriety, may not be made the ſign of far diffe- 
rent /dear. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propriety it ſelf being no where 
eſtabliſh'd, it is often matter of diſpute whether this or that way of uſing a word, 
be Propriety of Speech or no. From all which it is evident, that the Names of 
ſuch kind of very complex Ideas are naturally liable to this Imperfection, to be of 
doubtful and uncertain ſignification; and even in Men that have a mind to un- 
derſtand one another, do not always ſtand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and Hear- 
er. Tho' the names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's mouth thro” 
a whole Country, yet the complex collective Idea, which every one thinks on, 
or intends by that name, is apparently very different in Men uſing the ſame Lan- 
guage. ” | 
3 7 $. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of mix d Modes are ordinarily learn d, dbes 
- beſs not a little contribute to the Doubtfulueſs of their Signification. For if we will ob- 
Names contri- {erve how Children learn Languages, we ſhall find that to make them underſtand 
betet alſoro what the Names of ſimple Ideas, or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily ſhew 
1 Dewbrful- them the thing whereof they would have them have the Idea; and then repeat 
mo to them the Name that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. 
But as for mix'd Modes, eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, 
the Sounds are uſually learn'd firſt; and then to know what complex Ideas they 
ſtand for, they are cither beholden to the explication of others, or (which 
happens for the moſt part) are left to their own Obſervation and Induſtry ; 
which being little laid out in the ſearch of the true and preciſe meaning of 
Names, theſe moral Words are in moſt Men's mouths little more than bare 
Sounds; or when they have any, tis for the moſt part but a very looſe and 
undetermin'd, and conſequently obſcure and confus'd Signification. And even 
thoſe themſelves, who have with more attention ſettled their Notions, do yet 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex 1deas, different 
from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious Men, make them the 
| ſigns of, Where ſhall one find any, either controverfial Debate, or familiar Dif- 
courſe, concerning Honour, Faith, Grace, Religicn, Church, &c. wherein it is 
not eaſy to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them? which is nothing 
but this, that they are not agreed in the Signification of thoſe Words, nor have 
in their Minds the ſame complex Ideas which they make them ſtand for: and 
ſo all the Conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a 
Sound. And hence we ſee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whether Divine 
or Human, there is no end; Comments beget Comments, and Explications 
make new Matter for Explications : And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, ry 
| 0 
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the Signification of theſe moral Words, there is no End. Theſe Ideas of Mens 
making, are, by Men ſtill wg the ſame Power, multiply'd in infinitum. Many 
a Man, who was pretty well ſatisfy'd of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, 
or Clauſe in the e at firſt 2 has by conſulting Commentators quite 
Joſt the ſenſe of ir, and by thoſe Elucidations given riſe or increaſe to his 
' Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon the place, I ſay not this, that I think Com- 
menrtaries needleſs; but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mix'd Modes 
naturally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who had both the Intention and the 
Logue Go Speaking as clearly as Language was capable to expreſs their 
Thoug S. ä | | | | 
$. 10. What Obſcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the Writings of nes anoveid- 
Men, who have liv'd in remote Ages and different Countries, it will be needleſs able Obſcurity 
to take notice; fince the numerous Volumes of learn'd Men, employing their i tient As- 
Thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to ſhew what Attention, Stu- 
dy, Sagacity, and Reafoning are requir'd, to find out the true meaning of an- 
tient Authors. But there being no Writings we have any great concernment to be 
very ſolicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either Truths we are 
requir'd to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and draw Inconveniences on us 
when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may be leſs anxious about the Senſe of other 
Authors; who writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater neceſ- 
fity to know them, than they to know ours. Our Good or Evil depending not 
on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their Notions : And therefore in 
the reading of them, if they do not uſe their Words with a due Clearneſs and 


Perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and without any injury done them reſolye 
thus with our ſelves, 


| | Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. | 

$. 11. If the Signification of the Names of mix d Modes are uncertain, be- 
cauſe there be no real Standars exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe Ideas are re- 
ferr'd, and by which they may be adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of a doubt- 
ful Signification, for a contrary reaſon, viz. Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for are 
ſuppos'd conformable to the Reality of things, and are referr'd to Standards 
made by Nature. In our Ideas of Subſtances we have not the liberty, as in mix d 
Modes, to frame what Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical 
Notes to rank and denominate things by. In theſe we muſt follow Nature, ſuit 
our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and regulate the Signification of their 
Names by the things themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the ſigns of 
them, and ſtand for them. Here, tis true, we have Patterns to follow; but 
Patterns that will make the Signification of their Names very uncertain : For 
Names muſt be of a very unſteddy and various meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand 
for be referr'd to Standards without us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be 
known but imperfectly and uncertainly. * 


$: 12, The Names of Subſtances have, as has been ſhew'd, a double Reference in wemes of 
their ordinary Uſe. 8 | | Subſtances 
Firſt, Sometimes 7 are made to ſtand for, and ſo their Signification is ſup- "97 a, , 
pos d to agree to, the real Conſtitution of things, from which all their Properties flow, Btncer hae 
and in which they all center. But this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to be commer be 
call'd) Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound that is put to ſtand for known. 
it, muſt be very uncertain in its Application; and it will be impoſſible to know 
what things are, or ought to be call'd an Horſe, or Antimony, when thoſe words 
are put for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at all. And therefore in this 
Suppolition, rhe Names of Subſtances being referr'd to Standards that cannot be 
N their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſh'd by thoſe Stan- 
dards. | | | 
9g. 13. Secondly, The fimple Ideas that are found to co-exiſt in Subſtances being 2. Tvco-exiſting 
that which their Names immediately ſignify, theſe, as united in the ſeveral 4 
Sorts of things, are the proper Standards to which their Names are refer d, and 2 50 
by which their Significations may beſt be rectify d. But neither will theſe Ar- imperfectly. 
chetypes ſo well ſerve to this Purpoſe, as to leave theſe Names without ver 
various and uncertain Significations. Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co- exi 
and are united in the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an equal 
right to go into the complex (pecifick Idea, which the ſpecifick Name is to _ 
| . for, 
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for, Men, tho' they propoſe to themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, 
yet frame very different Ideas about it; and ſo the Name they uſe for it una- 
voidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Significations. The ſim- 
ple Qualities which make up the complex Ideas being moſt of them Powers, in 
relation to Changes, which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bo- 
dies, are almoſt infinite, He that ſhall but obſerve what a great variety of alte- 
rations any one of the baſer Merals is apt to receive from the difterent applica- 
tion only of Fire ; and how much a greater number of Changes any of them will 
receive in the hands of a Chymiſt, by the application of other Bodies, will not 
think it ſtrange that I count the Properties of any ſort of Bodies not eaſy to be 
collected, and compleatly known by the ways of Enquiry, which our Faculties 
are capable of. They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know 
the preciſe and definite number, they are differently diſcover'd by different 
Men, according to their various Skill, Attention, and Ways of handling ; who 
therefore cannot chuſe but have different Ideas of the ſame Subſtance, and there- 
fore make the Sign ification of its common Name very various and uncertain, 
For the complex Ideas of Subſtances being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are 
ſuppos'd to co-exiſt in Nature, every one has a right to put into his complex 
1dea thoſe Qualities he has found to be united together. For though in the 
Subſtance Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour and Weight, yet another thinks 
Solubility in Agua Regia as neceſſary to be join'd with that Colour in his 1dea 
of Gold, as any one uoes its Fulibility ; Solubility in Aqua Regia being a Qua- 
lity as conſtantly join'd with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility, or any o- 
ther; others put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, c. as they have been taught by 
Tradition or Experience. Who of all theſe has eſtabliſn'd the right Significati- 
on of the word Gold ? or who ſhall be the Judge ro determine ? Each has his 
Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with reaſon thinks he has the 
ſamè right to put into his complex Idea fignify'd by the word Gold, thofe-Quali- 
ties which upon trial he has found united; as another, who has not ſo well ex- 
amin'd, has to leave them out; or a third, who has made other trials, has to 
put in others. For the Union in nature of theſe Qualities being the true Ground 
of their Union in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of them has more reaſon 
to be put in, or left out, than another? From whence it will always unavoida- 
bly follow, that the complex Ideas of Subſtances, in Men uſing the ſame Name 
for them, will be very various; and ſo the Significations of thoſe Names very 
unccrtain. | . 
3-Tve-exiſting g. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſting, which, in ſome of its 
Nualities (imple Ideas, does net communicate with a greater, and in others with a leſs Num- 
+ ogy wc ber of particular Beings : Who ſhall determine in this caſe which are thoſe that 
imperfe&ly. are to make up the preciſe Collection that is to be lignify'd by the ſpecifick Name; 
or can with any juſt Authority preſcribe, which obvious or common Qualities 
arc to be left out ; or which more ſecret, or more particular, are to be put into 
the Signification of the Name of any Subſtance ? All which together ſeldom or 
never fail to produce that various and doubtful Signification in the Names of Subſtances, 
which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when we come to a Phi- 
loſophical Uſe of them. | WE Res 
with this F. 15. *Tis true, as to civil and common Converſation, the general Names of Sub- 
Imperfe&iomm ſtances, regulated in their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious Qualities 
they may ſerve (as by the Shape and Figure in things of known ſeminal Propagation, and in 
for Sos but other Subſtances, for rhe moſt part by Colour, join'd with ſome other ſenſible 
Philoſophicol Qualities, do uell enough to deſign the things Men would be underſtood to ſpeak 
Uſe. of: And ſo they uſually conceive well enough the Subſtances meant by the word 
Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. But in Philoſophical 
Enquiries and Debates, where general Truths are to be eſtabliſh'd, and Conſe- 
quences drawn from Poſitions laid down ; there the preciſe Signification of the 
Names of Subſtances will be found, not only not to be well eſtabliſb d, but alſo 
very hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleableneſs, or a cer- 
tain degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his complex Idea of Gold, may make Pro- 
poſitions concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that will truly 
and clearly follow from Gold taken in ſuch a Signification : But yet ſuch as ano- 
ther Man can never be fote d to admit, nor be convinc'd of their Truth, 3 
* makes 
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makes not Malleableneſs, or the ſame degree of Fixedneſs, part of that complex 
Idea, that the name Gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 


6. 16. This is à natural, and almoſt unavoidable Imperfe&ion in almoſt all ende, 
the Names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men will caſily Lu. 


find, when once paſſing from confus d or looſe Notions, they come to more 
ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries, For then they will be convinc'd how doubtful and 
obſcure thoſe words are in their Signification, which in ordinary uſe appear'd 
very clear and determin d. I was once in a Meeting of very Learned and Inge- 
nious Phiſicians, where by chance there aroſe a yay whether any Liquor 
paſs'd thro* the Filaments of the Nerves. The Debate having been manag' d a 
good while by variety of Arguments on both Sides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſ- 
pect, that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the Signification of 
words, than a real difference in the Conception of things) defir'd, That before 
they went any farther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſh 
among them, what the word Liquor ſignify d. They at firſt were a little ſur- 
priz'd at the Propoſal ; and had they been Perſons leſs ingenious, they might per- 
haps have taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: ſince there was no 
one there that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfect y what the word 
Liquor ſtood for; which I think too none of the moſt perplex'd Names of Sub- 
ſtances. However, they were pleas'd to comply with my Motion, and upon 
Examination found, that the Signification of that word was not ſo ſettled and 
certain as they had all imagin'd ; but that each of them made it a ſign of a dif- 
ferent complex Idea. This made them perceive that the main of their Diſpute 
was about the Signification of that Term; and that they differ'd very little in 
their Opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile Matter, paſſing thro? the 
Conduits of the Nerves; tho' it was not ſo eaſy to agree whether it was to be 


call'd Liquor or no, a thing which when conſider'd, they thought it not worth the 
contending about. 


$. 17. How much this is the caſe, in the greateſt part of Diſputes that Men !nfan, 
are engag'd ſo hotly in, I ſhall perhaps have an occaſion in another place to $9 


take notice. Let us only here conſider a little more exactly the fore-mention'd 
Inſtance of the word Gold, and we ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to determine 
its Signification. I think all agree to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain 
yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Children have annex'd 
that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a Peacock's Tail is properly to them 
Gold. Others, finding Fuſibility join'd with that yellow Colour in certain 
Parcels of Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea, to which they 
give the name Gold to denote a ſort of Subſtances ; and ſo exclude from being 
Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as by Fire will be reduc'd to- Aſhes ; 
and admit to be of that Species, or to be comprehended under that name Gola, 
only ſuch Subſtances as having that ſhining yellow Colour will by Fire be re- 
duc'd to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another, by the ſame reaſon, adds the 
Weight, which, being a Quality as ſtraitly join'd with that Colour as its Fuſi- 
bility, he thinks has the ſame reaſon to be join'd in its Idea, and to be lignity'd 
by its Name: and therefore the other made up of Body, of ſuch a Colour and 
Fuſibility, to be imperfe&t ; and ſo on of all the reſt : wherein no one can ſhew 
a Reaſon why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, that are always united in. 
Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eflence, and others left out : or why 
the word Gold, fignifying that fort of Body the Ring on his Finger is made of, 
ſhould determine that ſort rather by its Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, than 
by its Colour, Weight, and Solubility in Aqua Regia: ſince the diſſolving 
it by that Liquor is as inſeparable from it as the Fuſion by Fire; and they are 
both of them nothing, but the relation which that Subſtance has to two other 
Bodies, which have a Power to operate differently upon it. For by what right 
is it that Fuſibility comes to be a part of the Eſſence ſignify d by the word Gold, 
and Solubility but a Property of it? or why is its Colour part of the Eſſence, 
and its Malleableneſs but a Property? That which I mean is this, That theſe 
being all but Properties depending on its real Conſtitution, and nothing but 
Powers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other Bodies; no one has Au- 
thority to determine the ſignification of the word Gold (as referr'd to ſuch a Body 

_ Exiſting in Nature) more to one Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body than | 
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to another : whereby the Signification of that Name muſt unavoidably be very 
uncertain ; ſince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties in 
the ſame Subſtance; and, I think, I may ſay no body all. And therefore 
have but very imperte& Deſcriptions of things, and Words have very uncer- 
tain Significations. * oo 

The Nomerof g. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to obſerve what has been before 
ſimple Ideas remark'd, viz. That the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of all others, the leaſt liable to 

Miſtakes, and that for theſe Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for, 

being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier got, and more clearly re- 

taind, than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to the Uncer- . 

tainty which uſually attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances and mix d Modes, 

in which the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, that make them up, are not eaſily 
agreed, and ſo readily kept in the Mind. And Scondly, Becauſe they are never 
referr'd to any other Edcnce, but barely that Perception they immediately ſig- 
nify : which Reference is that which renders the Signification of the Names of 

Subſtances naturally ſo perplex'd, and gives occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men, 

that do not perverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, 

ſeldom miſtake in any Language which they are acquainted with, the Uſe and 

Signification of the Names of ſimple Idea: White and Sweet, Tellow and Bitter, 

carry a very obvious meaning with them, which every one preciſely compre- 

hends, or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be inform'd. But 
what preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas, Modeſty or Frugality ſtand for in another's 

Uſe, is not ſo certainly known. And however we are apt to think, we well 

enough know what is meant by Gold or Iron; yer the preciſe complex Idea, others 

make them the Signs of, is not ſo certain: And J believe it is very ſeldom that, 
in Speaker and Hearer they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which muſt 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe of in Diſcourſes, 
wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propoſitions, . and would ſettle in 
their Minds univerſal Truths, and conſider the Conſequences that follow from 

them. I 

3 $. 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of fimple Modes are, next to thoſe of ſimple 
them ſimple Ideas, leaſt liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thſoe of Figure and Number, 
Modes. of which Men have ſo clear and diſtin& [deas Who ever, that had a mind to 
underſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of Seven, or a Triangle ? And 

in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every kind have the leaſt dubious 

Names. | | 

Thimft FH. 20. Mix'd Modes therefore, that are made up but of a few and obvious 
doubtful are the ſimple Ideas, have uſually Names of no very uncertain Signification. But the 
Name: of very Names of mix'd Modes, which comprehend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, are 


, commonly of a very doubtful and undetermin'd Meaning, as has been ſhewn. 


mix d Modes ; 0. 
and Subſtances. The Names of Subſtances, being annex d to Ideas that are neither the real Efſen- 


ces nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns they are referr d to, are liable yet 
to greater Imperfection and Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a Philoſo- 
phical Uſe of them. „ 
Why this $. 21. The great Diſorder that happens in our Names of Subſtances, pro- 
imperfetim ceeding for the moſt part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability to pene- 


| _ en trate into their real Conſtitutions, it may probably be wonder'd, u 1 charge 
Z this as au imperſection rather upon our Words than Underſtandings. This Excep- 


tion has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that I think my ſelf oblig'd to give a 
' reaſon why I have follow'd this Method. 1 muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt 
began this Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, - and a good while after, I had not 
the leaſt thought that any Conſideration of Words was at all neceſlary to it. 
But when, having paſs'd over the Original and Compoſition of our Aeas, I be- 
gan to examine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had ſo 
near a Connection with Words, that unleſs their force and manner of Signifi- 
cation were firſt well obſerv d, there could be very little ſaid clearly and perti- 
nently concerning Knowledge: which being converſant about Truth, had con- 
ſtantly to do with Propoſitions. And tho? it terminated in things, yet it was 
for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of Words, that they ſeem d 
ſcarce ſeparable from our general Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves 


ſo much between our Underſtandings and the Truth, which it would e 
55 plüpKkhte 


naw 
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plate and apprehend that like the Medium thro* which viſible Objects paſs, their 
Obſcurity and Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe 
upon our Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon them- 
ſelves as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Mens Diſputes and Notions, how 
great a part is owing to Words, and their uncertain or miſtaken Significations, 
we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to Knowledge; 
which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warn'd of, becauſe it has been 
ſo far trom being taken notice of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving 
it have been made the buſineſs of Mens ſtudy ; and obtain'd the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter, But I am apt to 
imagine, that were the imperfections of Language, as the Inſtrument of Know- 
ledge more thoroughly weigh'd, a great many of the Controverſies that make ſuch 
a noiſe in the world, would of themſelves ceaſe ; and the way to Knowledge, 
and perhaps Peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. | I 

$. 22. Sure I am, that the Signification of Words in all Languages, dependin Th: eld ; 

very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him that uſes them, mul os 1 
unavoidably be of great uncertainty to Men of the ſame Language and Country. poſing our own 

This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that he that ſhall peruſe their Writings Sf of old 

will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtinct Language, tho' the ſame Words, ber,. 

But when to this natural difficulty in every Country, there ſhall be added diffe- 

rent Countries and remote Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very dif- 

ferent Notions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, &c. 

every one of which influenc'd the Signification of their Words then, tho” to us 

now they are loſt and unknown; it would become us to be charitable one to another in 

our Interpretations or Miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient Writings : which tho' of great 
concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, 

which (if we except the Name of ſimple Ideas, and ſome very obvious things) 

is not capable, without a conſtant defining the Terms of conveying the Senſe and 

Intention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty, to the 

Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and Morality, as they are mat- 

ters of the higheſt concernment, ſo there will be the greateſt difficulty. _ 

FH. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters and Commentators on the Old and New 
Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Tho' every thing ſaid in the 

Text be infalliby true, yet the Reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be very fal- 

lible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wonder'd, that the Will of GOD, 

when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which 
unavoidably attends that ſort of Conveyance ; when even his Son, whilſt clothed 

in Fleſh, was ſubje& to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of human Nature, 

Sin excepted, And we ought to magnify his Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread be- 

fore all the World ſuch legible Characters of his Works and Providence, and given 
all Mankind ſo ſufficient a Light of Reaſon, that they to whom this written Word 
never came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of 
the Being of a GO D, or of the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepts 

of natural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom 
come to be controverted ; and other reveal'd Truths, which are convey'd to us 

by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and natural Obſcurities and 
Difficulties incident to Words ; methinks it would become us to be more careful 

and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperi- 


ous, in impoſing our own Senſe and Interpretations of the latter. 
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Abuſe of Words. 
CHAP. X. 
| Of the Abuſe of Words. 


Abuſe of Wirdr G. 1. JD ESIDES the Imperfection that is naturally in Language, and the Ob- 
* 5 B ſcurity and Confiion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the Uſe of Words, 
there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Neglefts which Men are guilty of in this way of 
Communication, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtin& in their 
Signification, than naturally they need to be. | 
4 the firſt and moſt palpable Abuſe is, the uſing of 
without an, or Words without clear and diſtin& Ideas; or, which is worſe, ſigns without any 
[1 cler thing ſignify d. Of theſe there are two ſorts: | 
I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that if they be exa- 
min'd, will be found, in their firſt Original and their appropriated Uſe, not to 
ſtand for any clear and diltin& Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral S, 
of Philoſophy and Rcligion have introduc'd. For their Authors, or Promoters, 
either affecting ſomething ſingular and out of the way of common Apprehenſions, 
or to ſupport ſome ſtrange Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypothe- 
fis, ſeldom fail to coin new Words, and ſuch as when they come to be examin'd 
may juſtly be call 'd 5n/ignificant Terms. For having either had no determinate Col- 
lection of Ideas annex d to them, when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch 
as, if well examin'd will be found inconſiſtent ; 'tis no wonder if afterwards, in 
the vulgar uſe of the ſame party, they remain empty Sounds, with little or no 
ſignification, amongſt thoſe who think it enough to have them often in their 
mouths as the diſtinguiſhing Characters of their Church, or School, without 
much troubling their heads to examine what are the preciſe Ideas they ſtand for. 
I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances ; every one's Reading and Converſa- 
tion will ſufficiently furniſh him: or if he wants to be better ſtor'd, the great 
Mint-maſters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School-men and Metaphyſi- 
cians (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural and Moral Philoſophers of 
„% ee Ages may be comprehended) have wherewithal abundantly to con- 
tent him. — | | 
F. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this Abuſe yet farther, who take ſo lit- 
tle care to lay by Words, which in their primary Notation have ſcarce any clear 
and diſtin Ideas which they are annex'd to, that by an unpardonable Negligence 
they familiarly uſe Fords, which the Propriety of Language has affix'd to very 
important Ideas, without any diſtinct meaning at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, 8c. 
are Words frequent enough in every man's mouth ; bur if a great many of thoſe 
who uſe them, ſhould be ask'd what they mean by them, they would be at a 
ſtand, and not know what to anſwer : A plain proof, that tho? they have learn'd. 
thoſe Sounds, and have them ready at their tongue's end, yet there are no de- 


' termin'd Ideas laid up in their Minds, which are to be expreſs'd to othets b 
them. | 


Occaſion'd by ö. 4. Men having been accuſtom d from their Cradles to learn Words, which are 
| learning Names eaſily got and retain'd, before they knew, or had fram'd the complex Ideas to 


4 OO which they were annex'd, or which were to be found in the things they were 
as they | 


bo thought to ſand for, they uſually continue to do ſo all their Lives; and without 
taking the pains neceſlary to ſettle in their Minds determin'd 1deas, they uſe 
their words for ſuch unſteddy and confus'd Notions as they have, contenting them- 

ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe : as if their very Sound neccſſarily 

carry d with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. This, tho' Men make a ſhift with, 

in the ordinary Occurrences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be under- 

Rood, and therefore they make ſigns till they are ſo ; yet this Inſignificancy in 

their Words, when they come to reaſon concerning either their Tenets or In- 

_ tereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible 

Noiſe and Jargon, eſpecially in moral Matters, where the Words for the moſt 

part ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of Ideas, not regularly and 
permanently united in Nature, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, or 

| | | was A at 
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at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain Notions annex'd to them. - Men take the 
Words they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours, and that they may not ſeem 
ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much troubling . 
their Heads about a certain fix d meaning: whereby, beſides the caſe of it, they 
obtain this advantage, That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, 
ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinc'd that they are in the wrong; it being all one 
to go about to draw thoſe Men out of their miſtakes, who have no ſettled No- 
tions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no ſettled abode. 
This I gueſs to be ſo ; and every one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whether 
it be or no. | | 2 | 
F. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words, is, conſtancy in the uſe of 2. Uuſteday 
them- It is hard to find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecially of Con- Atari 
troverſy, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, if he read with attention, the fame 
Words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and upon which 
the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Collection of ſimple Ideas, and ſome- 
times for another; which is a perfect Abuſe of Lauguage. Words being in- 
tended for ſigns of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any natural 
Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, tis plain Cheat and Abuſe, when 
I make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and ſometimes for another; the 
wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater 
Diſhoneſty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with as much 
fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſome- 
times for another Collection of Units (v. g. this Character 3 ſtand ſometimes for 
three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes tor eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Rea- 
ſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of ſimple Ideas, If 
Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I wonder who would have to do with 
them? One who would ſpeak thus, in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the World, 
and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerv'd his advantage, 
would preſently have clap'd upon him one of the two-Names Men conſtantly are 
diſguſted with, And yet in Arguings and learned Conteſts, the ſame ſort of pro- 
ceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and Learning: but to me it appears a greater 
diſhoneſty, than the miſplacing of Counters in the caſting up a Debt ; and the 
Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of greater concernment and value than 
Money. | 3 x 
$. 6. Thirdly, Another Abuſe of Language is, an affected Obſcurity, by either 3. Af 
applying old Words to new and unuſual Significations, or introducing new and O#ſcurity by 
ambiguous Terms, without defining either; or elſe putting them ſo together, 3 mn 
as may confound their ordinary meaning- Tho' the Peripatetick Philoſophy has 
been molt eminent in this was, yet other Sects have not been wholly clear of it. 
There is ſcarce any of them that are not cumber'd with ſome Difficulties (ſuch _ 
is the Imperfection of human Knowledge) which they have been fain to cover | 5 
with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signification of Words, which, 
like a Miſt before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak Parts from being diſ- 
coverd. That Body and Extention, in common uſe, ſtand for two diſtin& Ideas, 
is plain to any one that will but refle& a little. For were their Signification 
preciſely the ſame, it would be proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the Body of 
an Extenſion, as the Extenſion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſ- 
. fary to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Miſchiefs of con- 
founding the Signification of Words, Logick and the liberal Sciences, as they 
have been handled in the Schools, have given reputation; and the admir'd Art 
of Diſputing hath added much to the natural Imperfe&ion of Languages, whilſt 
it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the Signification of Words, more 
than to diſcover the Knowledge and Truth of Things: And he that will look 
into that ſort of learned Writings, will find the Words there much more obſcure, 
22 and undetermin'd in their Meaning, than they are in ordinary Conver- 
ation. | | 
5. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens Parts and Learning are eſti- Logick and 
mated by their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward ſhall attend Pe has 
theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words . 
tis no wonder if the Wit of Men ſo employ'd, ſhould perplex, involve, and | 
ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, in 
Vol .. 5 oppoſing 
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Calling it 
Subtilty. 


This Learning 
very little be- 
nefits Society. 


them perpetually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth: Beſides, there is no ſuch 


But deſtroysthe 9. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquiſitive Men, 
Inſiruments of from true Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, and hath much per- 
| Knowledge and plex d, whillt it pretended to inform the underſtanding. For we ſee that other 
communication. ell- meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Education and Parts had not acquir'd that 


the words Jhite and Black, &c. and had conſtant Notions of the dear ſignify'd 


As uſeful as to 


confound t he 
Sound of the 
Letters. 


| Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Character agreed on to ſtand for one 


to cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable Web of perplex'd Words, 


Whereby they had the Advantage to deſtroy the Inſtruments and Means of Diſ- 
courſe, Converſation, Inſtruction and Society; whilſt with great Art and S 
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oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the Victory being adjudg d not to him who 
had Truth on his ſide, but the laſt Word in the Diſpure. 

$. 8. This, tho” a very uſeleſs Skill, and that which I think the direct oppoſite 
to the ways of Knowledge, hath yet paſs'd hitherto under the laudable and e- 
ſteem'd Names of Subtilty and Acuteneſs ; and has had the Applauſe of the Schools, 
and Encouragement of one part of the learn'd Men of the World. And no won- 
der, ſince the Philoſophers of old (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſophers 1 
mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reaſon taxes) and the Schoolmen ſince, 
aiming at Glory and Eſteem for their great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a 
great deal to be pretended to, than really acquir'd, found this a good Expedient 


and procure to themſelves the Admiration of others by unintelligible Terms, 
the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could not be underſtood ; whilſt it 
appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors were no wiſer, nor more 
uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmall advantage to human Life, 
or the Societies wherein they liv'd : unleſs the coining of new Words, where 
they produc'd no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring 
the Signification of old ones, and ſo bringing all Things into queſtion and diſpute, 
e a thing profitable to the Life of Man, or worthy Commendation and Re- 
ward, 

$. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſputants, theſe all- knowing Do- 
ctors, it was to the unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments of the World 
ow'd their Peace, Defence, and Liberties ; and from the illiterate and contemn'd 
Mechanick (a Name of Diſgrace) that they receiv'd the Improvements of uſeful 
Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and learned Gibberiſh, prevail'd 
mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the Intereſt and Artifice of thole, who found no 
eaſier way to that pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attain'd, than by 
amuſing the Men of Buſineſs and Ignorant with hard words, or employing the 
Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes about unintelligible Terms, and holding 


way to gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and abſurd Doctrines, as to 
guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, doubtful, and undefin'd Words: 
which yet make theſe Retreats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of 
Foxes, than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriours; which if it be hard to get them 
out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, but the Briars and Thorns, and 
the Obſcurity of the Thickets they are beſet with. For Untruth being unaccep- 
table to the Mind of Man, there is no othex Defence left for Abſurdity, but Ob- 
(curity. . - ef | 


Acuteneſs, could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in irs plain 
uſe make a benefit of Language. But tho' unlearn'd Men well enough underſtood 


by thoſe words; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and S 
tilty enough to prove, that Sow was Black; 1. e. to prove, that White was Black. 


they did no more but perplex and confound the fignification ot words, and there- 
by render Language leſs uſeful, than the real Defects of it had made it; a Gitt, 
which the Illiterate had not attain'd to. 5 N 

F. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct Mens Underſtandings, and pro- 
fit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the ſignification of known Characters, 
and, by a ſubtile Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the Illite- 
terate, Dull and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew that he could put A for 
B, and D for E, &c. to the no ſmall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. 
It being as ſenſleſs to put Black, which is a word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſi- 
ble Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call Sow 


Modification of Sound, made by a certain Motion of the Organs of _ 
5 or 


for B; which is agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made by 
another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. | 
$. 12. Nor hath this Miſchiet ſtop'd in logical Niceties, or curious empty This Art has 
Specularions, it hath invaded the great Concernments of human Life and Socic- perplex'd Re- 
ty, obſcur'd and perplex'd the material Truths of Law and Divinity, brought ligion and 
Confufion. Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Mankind; and if not * 
deſtroy d, yet in great Meaſure rendred uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Reli- 
gion and Juſtice What have the greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes 
upon the Laws of GOD and Man ſerv'd for, but to make the Meaning more 
doubtful, and perplex the Senſe? What have been the Effect of thoſe multiply'd 
curious Diſtinctions and acute Nicetie but Obſurity and Uncertainty, leaving 
the Words more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes 
it to paſs that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, in their ordinary 
Commands, are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their People, in their Laws, 
are not ſo? And, as Iremark'd before, doth it not often happen, that a Man 
of an ordinary Capacity very well underſtands a Text or a Law that he reads, 
till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who by that time he hath 
EY them, makes the words ſignify either nothing at all, or what he 
leales. Sets, | | | 
: $. 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Profeſſions have occaſion'd this, I And ought not 
will not here examine; bur I leave it to be conſider'd, whether it would not be - for 
well for Mankind, whoſe Concernment it is to know things as they are, and to . 
do what they ought, and not to ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſ- 
ſing words to and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the uſe of 
Words were made plain and direct, and that Language, which was given us for 
the improvement of Knowledge and bond of Society, ſhould not be employ'd to 
darken Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintel- 
ligible both Morality and Religion? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, it 
ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to do ſo ? | 
6. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Words is, the taking them for Things. This 4. Taking them 
tho” it in ſome degree concerns all Names in general, yet more particularly affects for Thingr. 
thoſe of Subſtances. To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm Belief of the 
Perfection of any receivd Hypotheſis ; whereby they come to be perluaded, 
that the Terms of that Sect are ſo ſuited to the nature of Things, that they per- 
fectly correſpond with their real Exiſtence, Who is there, that has been bred 
up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think the ten Names, under which 
are rank'd the ten Predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature of 
Things ? Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded, that ſubſtantial Forms, 
vegetative Souls, abhorrence of a Vacuum, intentional Species, &C. are ſomething real? 
Theſe words Men have learn'd from their very Entrance upon Knowledge, and 
have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay great ſtreſs upon them; and therefore 
they cannot quit the Opinion, that they are conformable to Nature, and are the 
Repreſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoniſts have their Soul of 
7 the Mold, and the Epicureans their Endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, when 
/ at reſt. There is ſcarce any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtin& Set of Terms, 
that others underſtand not; but yet this Gibberiſh, which, in the Weakneſs of 
Human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, and cover their 
Errors, comes by familiar uſe among thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt 
importent part of Language, and of all other the Terms the ' moſt ſignificant; 
And ſhould Aerial and Mtherial Vehicles come once, by the Prevalency of that Do- 
ctrine, to be generally receiv'd any where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make 
Impreſſions on Mens Minds, ſoas to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality 
of ſuch things, as much as Peripatetick Forms and intentional Species have heretofore 
done. | | 


C 15. How much Names taken for Things are apt to miſlead the Underſtanding, j, ance, in 


the attentive reading of philoſophical Writers would abundantly diſcover ; and er 
that, perhaps, in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in : 
one only, and that a very familiar one: How many intricate Diſputes have 
there been about Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, 
diſtin from Body; as tis evident the word Matter ſtands for an Idea nn 
| rom 
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from the Idea of Body? For if the Ideas theſe two Terms ſtood for, were pre- 
ciſely the ſame, they might indifferently in all places be put one for another. 
But we ſec, that tho” it be proper to ſay, there is one Matter of all Bodies, one 
cannot ſay, there is one Body of all Matters : We familiarly ſay, one Body is 


bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and I think is never us'd) to ſay, one 


Matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then? wiz. from hence, that 
tho' Matter and Body be not really diſtin, but wherever there is the one, there 


is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtands for two different Conceptions, whereof 


the one is incompleat, and but a part of the other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid 
extended figur'd Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more confus'd Con- 
ception, it ſeeming to me to be us'd for the Subſtance and Solidity of Body, with- 
out taking in its Extenſion and Figure: And therefore it is that (peaking of Mat- 
ter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe in Truth it expreſly contains nothing 
but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the ſame, every where 
uniform. This being our Iden of Matter, we no more conceive or ſpeak of diffe- 
rent Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidities ; tho' we both con- 


ceive and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Figure are ca pable of 


Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion and Figure, the ta- 
king Matter to be the Name of ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, 
has no doubt produc'd thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſputes, 
which have fill'd the Heads and Books of Philoſophers concerning Materia Prima 
which Imperfection or Abuſe, how far it may concern a great many other gene- 
ral Terms, I leave to be conſider d. This, I think, 1 may at leaſt ſay, that we 
ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if Words were taken for 
what they are, the Signs of our Ideas only, and not for things themſelves. For 
when we argue about Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 


- 
- 


the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe Idea agree to any Thing 


really exiſting in Nature or no. And if Men would tell what Ideas they make 
their Words ſtand for, there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in 
the ſearch or ſupport of Truth, that there is. 

$. 16. But whatever Inconvenience follows from this Miſtake of Words, this I 


am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm Men into Notions far re- 


mote from the Truth of Things. *T would be a hard matter to perſuade any one, 
that the words which his Father or Schoolmaſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or 


ſuch a Reverend Doctor us'd, ſignify'd nothing that really exiſted in Nature: 


Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardly drawn to quit their 


Miſtakes, even in Opinions purely Philoſophical, and where they have no other 


Intereſt but Truth. For the words they have a long Time been us'd to, remain- 


ing firm in their Minds, *cis no wonder that the. wrong Notions annex'd to them 


ſhould not be remov'd. 


5. Setting them H. 17. Fiſthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſetting them in the place of things 


for what they 


cannot ſignify. 


which they do or can by no means ſignify, We may oblerve, that in the general 


Names of Subſtances, whereof the nominal Eflences are only known to us, 
when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, 
we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real 
Eſſence of a certain ſort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays Gold is malleable, 
he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that what I call Gold 
is malleable, (tho' truly it amounts to no more) but would have this underſtood, 


viz. that Gold, i. e. what has the real Eſſence of Gold, is malleable; which.amounts 


to thus much, that Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real Eſ- 


Jence of Gold, But a Man not knowing wherein that real Eſſence conſiſts, the 


Connection in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly with an Eſſence he knows 
not, but only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, that 
Animal rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus is not, a good Definition 


of a Man; tis plain, we ſuppoſe the name Man in this caſe to ſtand for the 


real Elſence of a Species, and would ſignify, that a rational Animal better de- 
ſcrib'd that real Eſſence, than a two-leg'd Animal with broad Nails, and without 
Feathers. For elſe, why might not Plato as properly make the word d or 
Man ſtand for his complex Idea, made up of the Ideas of a'Body, diſtin- 
guiſh'd from others by a certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as 5 

8 8 riſtotle 
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riſtotle, make the complex Idea, ro which he gave the name dr9foz®> or Man, of : 
Body and the Faculty of Reaſoning join'd together; unleſs the name a gr 
Man were ſuppos d to ſtand for ſomething elſe than what it ſignifies; and to be 
put in the place of ſome other thing than the Idea a Man profeſſes he would ex- 
eſs by it? | 
. 18. Tis true, the Names of Subſtances would be much more uſeful, and v. g. Putting 
Propoſitions made in them much more certain, were the real Eſſences of Sub- them for the 
ſtances the Ideas in our Minds which thoſe words ſignify d. And *tis for want . Eſſences 
of thoſe real Eſſences that our Words convey ſo little Knowledge or Certainty ue. 
in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, to remove that Imper- 
fection as much as it can, makes them, by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a 
thing having that real Eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer Approaches 
to it. For tho' the word Man or Gold ſignify nothing truly but a complex 1dea 
of Properties united together in one ſort of Subſtances : Yet there is ſcarce 
any body in the uſe of theſe words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names 
to ſtand for a thing having the real Eſſence on which thoſe Properties depend. 
Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our Words, that by a 
plain Abuſe it adds to it when we would make them ſtand for ſomething 
_ not being in our complex Idea, the Name we uſe can no ways be the 
- car of | "59s 3a 
11 19. This ſhews us the reaſon why in mix d Modes any of the Ideas that make Hence we 
the Compoſition of the complex one, being left out or chang'd, it is allow'd to hint every 
be another thing, #. e. to be of another Species, as is plain in Chance-medly, Man- VN 1 
aughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex * 70 
Idea ſignify'd by that Name is the real as well as nominal Eſſence; and there is change the 
no ſecret Reference of that Name to any other Eflence but that. But in Subſtan- Species. 
ces it is not ſo. For tho? in that call'd Cold one puts into his complex Idea what 
another leaves out, and vice verſa ; yet Men do not uſually think that therefore 
the Species is chang'd : becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds refer that Name, 
and ſuppoſe it annex'd to a real immutable Effence of a thing exiſting, on which 
thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Gold that of Fixed- 
neſs or Solubility in Ag. Regia, which he put not in it before, is not thought to 
have chang'd the Species; but only to have a more perfect Idea, by adding 
another ſimple Idea, which is always in fact join'd with thoſe other, of which his 
former complex Idea conſiſted. But this reference of the Name to a thing, where- 
of we have not the Idea, is ſo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more 
to involve us in Difficulties. For by this tacit Reference to the real Eſſence of 
that Species of Bodies, the word Gold (which by ſtanding for a more or leſs per- 
fect Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſerves to deſign that ſort of Body well enough in 
civil Diſcourſe) comes to have no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat 
whereof we have no Idea at all, and ſo can ſignify nothing at all, when the Body 
it ſelf is away. For however it may be thought all one; yet, if well conſider'd, 
it will be found a quite different thing to argue about Gold in Name, and about 
a parcel of the Body it ſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf-Gold laid before us; tho” in Diſ- 
courſe we are fain to ſubſtiture the Name for the thing. , ; 
g. 20. That which Ithink very much diſpoſes Men to ſubſtitute their Names The Cauſ: of 
for the real Efſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before-mention'd, that Nature the Abuſe, 4 
works regularly in the Production of things, and ſets the Boundaries to each of ——— 7 
thoſe Species, by giving exactly the ſame real internal Conſtitution to each In- 1 alen, 
dividual, which we rank under one general Name. Whereas any one who ob- regularly. 
| ſerves their different Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, 
call'd by the ſame Name, are, in their internal Conſtitution, as different one 
from another as ſeveral of thoſe which are rank'd under different Specifick 
Names, This Suppoſition however, that the ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution goes 
always with the ſame ſpecifick Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe Naines for 
the Repreſentatives of thoſe real Eſſences, tho” indeed they ſignify nothing but the 
complex Ideas they have in their Minds when they uſe them, So that, if I may 
ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppos'd for, or put in the place of ano- 
ther, they cannot but in ſuch a kind of uſe cauſe a great deal of Uncertainty 
in mens Diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe who have thoroughly imbib'd the . | 


of ſubſtantial Forms, whereby they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of things to 

be determin'd and diſtinguiſh'd. 
This Abuſe 6. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it be to make our Names ſtand 
contains 1w9 for Ideas we have not, or (which is all one) Eflences that we know not, it being 
falſe ſuppoſe in effe& to make our Words the Signs of nothing ; yet 'tis evident to any one, 
= who ever ſo little refle&s on the uſe Men make of their Words, that there is no- 
thing more familiar. When a Man asks whether this or that thing he ſees, let it 


be a Drill, or a monſtrous Fxtis, be a Man or no; tis evident, the Queſtion is 


not, whether that particular thing agree to his complex Idea expreſs d by the name 
Man : but whether it has in it the real Eſſence of a Species of things, which he 
ſuppoſes his name Man to ſtand for. In which way of uſing the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, there are theſe falſe Suppoſitions contain'd. - | 
Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to which Nature 
makes all particular things, and by which they are diſtinguiſh d into Species. That 
every thing has a real Conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its 
ſenſible Qualities depend, is paſt doubt : But I think it has been prov'd that 
this makes not the · diſtinction of Species, as we rank them; nor the Boundaries of 
their Names. 5 | 
Secondly, This tacitly alſo infinuates, as if we had Ideas of theſe propos'd Eſſen- 
ces, For to what purpoſe elſe is it to enquire whether this or that thing have 
the real Eſſence of the Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a 
ſpecifick Eſſence known ? which yet is utterly falſe : And therefore ſuch Appli- 
cation of Names, as would make them ſtand for Ideas which we have not, mult 
needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a 
great Inconvenience in our Communication by words, = 
6. A Suppoſe» H. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more general, tho' perhaps leſs 
tion that Words obſervd Abuſe of Words ; and that is, that Men having by a long and familiar 
N e uſe annex d to them certain deas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a 
Signification, Conne tion between the Names and the Signification they uſe them in, that they for- 
| wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their meaning is ; and there- 
fore vſſe ought to acquieſce in the Words deliver'd, as if it were paſt doubt, 


that in the uſe of thoſe common receiv'd Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had 


neceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas: Whence preſuming, that when they have in 
Diſcourſe us'd any Term, they have thereby, as it were, ſet before others, the 
very thing they talk of. And ſo likewiſe taking the words of others, as natu- 
rally ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtom'd to apply 
them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or underſtand 
clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrang- 


ling, without Improvement or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the 


conſtant regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more but the 
voluntary and unſteddy Signs of their own Ideas. And yet Men think it ſtrange, 
if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one 
ſometimes asks the meaning of their Terms: tho'the Arguings one may every 


day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there are few Names of 


complex Ideas which any two Men uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. 
"Tis hard to name a Word which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is 
a Term none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an Affront to 
be ask'd what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in queſtion, ' whether a 
Plant, that lies ready form'd in the Seed, have Life ; whether the Embrio in 


an Egg before Incubation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, be 


alive or no; it is eaſy to perceive that a clear diſtin& ſettled Idea does not al- 


ways accompany the uſe of ſo known a word as that of Life is. Some groſs 


and conftus'd Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 
common Words of their Language ; and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words ſerves 
them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. But this is not ſuffi- 


cient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledge and Reafoning require preciſe 


determinate Ideas. And tho' Men will not be ſo importunately dull, as not to 
underſtand what others ſay, without demanding an Explication of their Terms; 
nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the Words they 


receive from them: yet where Truth and Knowledge are concern'd in the caſe, 


I know not what fault it can be to deſire the Explication of Words, Te 
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Senſe ſeems dubious ; or why a Man ſhould be aſham'd to own his Ignorance, in 
what ſenſe another Man uſes his Words, ſince he has no other way of certainly 
knowing it, but by being inform'd. This Abuſe of, taking Words upon truſt, 
has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill effects, as amongſt Men of Letters. 
The A and obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the in- 
tellectual World, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill Uſe of Words. 
For tho' it be generally believ'd that there is great diverſity of Opinions in the 
Volumes and Variety. of Controverſies the World is diſtracted with; yet the 
molt I can find that the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in theit 
Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Languages. For I am 
apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting Terms, thihk upon Things, 
and know what they think, they think all the ſame ; tho' perhaps what they 
would have, be different. | 1 kl 
$. 23. Toconclude this Conſideration of the Imperfection and Abuſe of Lan- rye End of © 
guage ; the Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, being chiefly theſe three: Language : 
Firſt, To make known one Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another: Secondly, To do it !. N 
with as much caſe and quickneſs as is poſſible: and, Thirdly, Thereby to convey _ 
the Knowledge of things: Language is either abus'd or deficient, when it fails of 
any of theſe three. = "ES 2 Ly! 4 
Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open one Man's Ideas 
to another's view : 1. When Men have Names in their Mouths without any de- 
termin'd Ideas in their Minds, whereof they are the ſigns: or, 2. When they 
apply the common receiv d Names of any Language to Ideas, to which the com- 
mon Uſe of that Language does not apply them: or, 3. When they apply 
them very unſteddily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by for ano- : 
ther Idea. | | ET | p 
$. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts with all the quickneſs 2. Todoit 
and caſe that may be, when they have complex Ideas without having diſtin& w##h quickneſz. 
Names for them. This is ſometimes the fault of the Language it ſelf, which 
has not in it a Sound yet apply'd to ſuch a Signification ; and ſometimes the 
fault of the Man, who has not yet learn'd the Name for that Idea he would 
ſhew another. A | 
$. 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of things convey'd by Mens Words, 3. Thrrewith 
when their Ideas agree not to the Reality of things. Tho' it be à Defect, that ex the 
has its Original in our Ileas, which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of hg.. 4 
things, as Attention, Study, and Application might make them; yet it fais 
not to extend it ſelf to our Words too, when we uſe them as Signs of rel! 
Beings, which yet never had any Reality or Exiſtence, OG ol 


$. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Language, without diſtin& Ideas in h lien: 
his Mind to which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes them in Diſcourſe, i fail in 
only make a noiſe without any Senſe or Signification ; and how learned ſoever these. 
he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words or learned Terms, is not much more 
advanc'd thereby in Knowledge, than he would be in Learning, who had no- 
thing in his Study but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, accotding to the 
right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of well-turn'd Pe- 
riods, do yet amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing elle. 
$. 27. Scondly, He that has complex 1deas, without particular Names for 
them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Bookſeller, who had in his Ware- 
houſe Volumes that lay there unbound, and without Titles; which he could 
therefore make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and communi- 
cate them only by Tale. This Man is hinder'd in his Diſcourſe, for want of 
Words to communicate his complex Ideas, which he is therefore forc'd to make 
known by an enumeration of the {imple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain 
often to uſe twenty Words, to expreſs what another Man ſignihes in one. | 
$. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign for the ſame ea, 
but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another Significa- 
tion, ought to paſs in the Schools and Converſation for as fair a Man, as he 
does in the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral things under the ſame Name. 
$. 29. Fuurthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to Ideas different 
from thoſe to which the common Uſe & that Country applies them, N ie 
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his own Underſtanding may be fill'd with Truth and Light, will not by fuck 
Words be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms, 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and ealily enter the 
ears of thoſe who are accuſtom'd ro them; yer ſtanding for other Ideas than 
thoſe they uſually are annex'd to, and are wont to excite in the Mind of the 
Hearers, they cannot make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 

$. 30. Fifthly, he that hath imagin'd to himſelf Subſtances ſuch as never have 
been, and fill'd his Head with Heat which have not any correſpondence with 
the real Nature of things, to which yet he gives ſettled and defin'd Names, 
may fill his Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſtical 
Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from advancing thereby one 
jot in real and true Knowledge. 1 
8. 31. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants Meaning in his Words, and 
ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex Ideas, without Names for 


them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe 


How in Sub · 
lancer. 


Periphraſes. He that uſes his Words looſely and unſteddily, will either be not 


minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his Names to Ideas different from 


their common Uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh, 
And he that hath Ideas of Subſtances diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of 
things, ſo far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtanding, and 
hath inſtead thereof Chimera's. Es 
FS. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, we are liable to all the former 
cee e v. g. He that uſes the word Tarantula, without having an 
magination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good*Word ; but iv 
long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-diſcover'd Country ſhall 


_ ſee ſeveral ſorts or Animals and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have 


1 * 


How in Modes 
2nd Relations. 


as true Ideas of them, as of a Horſe or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them only by 
a deſcription, till he ſhall either take the Names the Natives call them by, ot 
ive them Names himſelf. 3. He that uſes the word Body ſometimes for pure 
xtenſion, and ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the name Horſe to that Idea which common 
Uſage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. 5. He that 
thinks the name Centaur ſtands for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and 
miſtakes Words for Things. | 
$. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we are liable only to the four firſt of 
theſe Inconventences ; viz. I. I may have in my Memory the Names of Modes, 
as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annex'd in my 
Thoughts to thoſe Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the Names that 
belong to them; v. g. I may have the Idea of a Man's drinking, till his Colour 
and Humour be alter'd, till his Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his 
Feet fail him; and yet not know, that it is to be call'd Drunkenneſs. 3. I may 
have the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them amiſs: vg. 
when I apply the name Frugality to that Idea which others call and fignify by 
this Sound, Covetouſneſs, 4. I may uſe any of thoſe Names with inconſtancy. 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have deas diſagteeing to the Exiſtence 
of things: for Modes being complex Ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure; and 
Relation being but my way of conſidering or comparing two things together, 
and ſo alſo an Idea of my own making; theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to dil- 
agree with any thing exiſting, ſince they are not in the Mind as the Copies of 
things regularly made by Nature, nor as Properties inſeparably flowing from 
the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but as it were Patterns 
lodg'd in my Memory, with Names annex'd to them, to denominate Actions 
and Relations by, as they come to exiſt. © But the miſtake is commonly in my 


| 2 a wrong Name to my Conceptions; and ſo uſing Words in a different 


ſenſe from other People, N am not underſtood, but am thonght to have wrong 
Ideas of them, when I give wrong Names to them. Only if I put in my /deas 


- 


of mix d Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent Ideas together, I fill my head 
_ alſo with Chimera's ; ſince ſuch Ideas, if well examin'd, cannot ſo much as exiſt 
7. Figurative | 
Speech alſo an 
Abuſe of Lan- 
Enage, 


« 


in the Mind, much leſs any real Being be ever denominated from them. 
S. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier entertainment in the World, than dry 
Truth and real Knowledge, figurative Speeches and Alluſion in Language will _ 
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iy be admitted, as an Imperfection or. Abuſe of ir. I confeſs, in Diſcourſes 
where we ſeck rather Pleaſure and Delight than Information and Improvement, 
ſach Ornaments as are borrow d from them can ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet 
if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow that all the Art of Rhe- 
torick, beſides Order and Clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative Application 
of words Eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to infinuate wrong 
1deas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and ſo indeed are 
perfect cheat: And therefore however laudable or allowable Oratory may ren- 
der them in Harangues and popular Addreſſes, they are certainly in all Diſcourſes 
that pretend to inform or inſtru, wholly to be avoided ; and where Truth 
and Knowledge are concern'd, cannot but be thought a gow fault, either of the 
Language or Perſon that makes uſe of them. What and how various they are, 
will be ſuperfluous here to take notice; the Books of Rhetorick which abound 
in the World, will inſtru& thoſe who want to be inform'd : only I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, how little the Preſervation and Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, 
is the Care and Concern of Mankind; fince the Arts of Fallacy are endow'd and 
referr'd. *Tis evident how much Men love to deceive and be deceiv'd, ſince 
hetorick,, that powerful Inſtrument of Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſh'd 
Profeſſors, is publickly taught, and has always been had in great Reputation: 
And, I doubt not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in me, 
to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, like the Fair Sex, has too prevail- 
ing Beauties in it, to ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And *tis in vain 


to find fault with thoſe Arts of Decciving, wherein Men find pleaſure to be 
deceiv'd. | 7 | 


e ee 
Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imper ſections and Abuſes. 


„ 1 HE natural and improv'd Imperfections of Languages, we have ſeen = are worth . 
| above at large; and Speech being the great Bond that holds Society /* ** 
together, and the common Conduit whereby the Improvements of Knowledge are 
convey'd from one Man, and one Generation to another, it would well deſerve 
our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider what Remedies are to be found for theſe 
Inconveniences above-mention'd. | | | 
g. 2. I am not ſo vainto think, that any one can pretend to attempt the 4e net caſy. 
perfect Reforming the Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of his own 
Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous. To require that Men ſhould 
uſe their Words conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none but determin'd and 
uniform Ideas, would be to think that all Men ſhonld have the ſame Notions, 
and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and diſtin& Ideas of: which 
is not to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough to imagine he can 
prevail with Men to be very knowing or very ſilent. And he mult be very little 
skill'd in the World, who thinks that a voluble Tongue ſhall accompany only a 
good Underſtanding ; or that Mens talking much or little, ſhall hold proportion 
only to their Knowledge. — | | 1 
9. 3. But tho' the Market and Exchange muſt be left to their own ways of But yer neceſ- 
Talking, and Goflippings not to be robb'd of their antient Privilege; tho' the #0 Phil. 
Schools and Men of Argument would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing ee. 
offer d to abate the length, or leſſen the number of their Diſputes : yet methinks 
thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or maintain Truth, ſhould think them- 
ſelves oblig'd to ſtudy how they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, 
Doubtfulneſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally liable, if 
care be not taken. | | 
H. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Errors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes  .. . 
and Confuſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill uſe of Words, will find ſome wag 4 
rcaſon to doubt whether Language, as it has been employ'd, has contributed cauſe of great 
more to the improvement or hindrance of Knowledge amongſt Mankind. How Error,. ; 
many are there, that when they would think on things, fix their Thoughts only 
Vol. I, | NA 3 WT 4 on 
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on Words, eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to mioral matters 3 


And who then can wonder, if the Reſult of ſuch Contemplations, and Reaſon- 


ings about little more than Sounds, whilſt the Ideas they annex d to them are 
very confus'd or very unſteddy, or perhaps none at all ; who can wonder, I ſay, 


that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcurity and Miſtake, 


Obſtinacy » 


And . rang- 
ling. 


Inſtante, Bat 
and Bird. 


without any clear Judgment or 1 ? 

$. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill ule of Words, Men ſuffer in their own 
private Meditations : but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders which follow 
from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with others. For Language 
being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, 
and Knowledge, from one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of it, tho* he does 
not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, which are in things themſelves ; yet 
he does, as much as in him lies, break or ſtop the 1 * whereby it is diſtribu- 
ted to the publick uſe and advantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words without 
any clear and ſteddy meaning, what does he but lead himſelf and others into 
Errors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be look'd on as an Enemy 
to Truth and Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences and 
Parts of Knowledge have been ſo over-charg'd with obſcure and equivocal Terms, 
and inſignificant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt Attentive 
or Quick- ſighted, very little or not at all the more knowing or orthodox; ſince 
Subtilty, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſs'd ſo 
much for a Vertue : A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting for the molt part in 
nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceirful Terms, is only fit 
to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and obſtinate in their Errors. 

$. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy of any kind; there we ſhall 
ſce, that the Effect of obſcure, unſteddy or equivocal Terms, is nothing but 
Noiſe and Wrangling about Sounds, without convincing or bettering a Man's 
Underſtanding. For it the Idea be not agreed on betwixt the Speaker and 
Hearer, for which the words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but 
Names. As often as ſuch a word, whoſe ſignification is not aſcertain'd be- 
twixt them, comes in uſe, their Underſtandings have no other Object wherein 
they agree, but barely the Sound; the Things that they think on at that time, 
as expreſs d by that word, being quite different. 

$. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird or no, is not a Queſtion ; whether a Bat be a- 
nother thing than indeed 1t 1s, or have other Qualities than indeed it has, for 
that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of : But the Queſtion is, 1. Either 


between thoſe that acknowledg'd themſelves to have but imperfe& Ideas of one 


or both of thoſe ſorts of things, for which theſe Names are ſuppos d to ſtand; 


and then it is a real Inquiry concerning the nature of a Bird or a Bat, to make 


their yet imperfect Ideas of it more compleat, by examining, whether all the 
ſimple Ideas, to which, combin'd together, they both give the name Bird, be all 
to be found in a Bat: But this is a Queſtion only of Enquirers (not Diſputers) 
who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between 
Diſputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. 
And then the Queſtion is barely about the ſignitication of one or both theſe 


words; in that they not having both the ſame complex Ideas, to which they 


give theſe two Names, one holds, and t'other denies, that theſe two Names 
may be affirm'd one of another. Were they agreed in the ſignification of 


_ theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them: For they 


would preſently and clearly fee (were that adjuſted between them) whether all 
the ſimple Ideas, of. the more general name Bird, were found in the complex 
Idea of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt, whether a Bat were a 
Bird or no. And here I deſire it may be conſider'd and carefully examin'd, 
whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World are not merely verbal, 
and about the ſignification of Words; and whether, if the Terms they are 
made in were detin'd, and reduc'd in their ſignification (as they muſt be where 
they ſignify any thing) to determin'd Collections of the ſimple Ideas they do or 
ſhould ſtand for, thole Diſputes would nor end of themſelves, and immediately 
vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſider'd, what the Learning of Diſputation is, 
and how well they are imploy'd for the Advantage of themſelves or others, 
whole Buſineſs is only the vain Oſtentation of Sounds; 7. e. thoſe who pra 
— | — their 
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their Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies. When 1 ſhall ſee N of thoſe Com: 
batants trip all his Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity (which every one may 
do in the words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him'a Champion for Knowledge, 

Truth and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain-Glory, Ambition, or a Party. 
$. 8. To remedy the Defects of Speech before-mention'd to ſome degree, and to 1. Remedy, ti 
revent the Inconveniences that follow from them, I imagine the Obſeryation % no Word | 
of theſe following Rules may be of uſe, till ſome hody better able ſhall judge it 14 t an 
worth his while, to think more maturely on this Matter, and oblige the World oo 
with his Thoughts on it. 8 | | 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care 20 uſe uo Word without a Signification, no Name 
without an Idea for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem alto- 
gether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to recollect how often he has 
met with ſuch Words, as Iuſtinct, Sympathy, and Antipathy, &c. in the Diſcourſe 
of others, ſo made ule of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that us'd them 
had no Ideas in their Minds to which they apply*d them; but ſpoke them only 
as Sounds, which uſually ſerv'd inſtead of Reaſons on the like occafions. Not 
but that theſe Words, and the like, have very proper Significations in which 
they may be us'd; but there being no natural Connection between any Words 
and any Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learn'd by rote, and pronounc'd 
or writ by Men, who have no Ideas in their Minds, to which they have an- 
nex'd them, and for which they make them ſtand ; which is neceſſary they 
ſhould, if Men would ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 4 
§. 9. Secondly, "Tis not enough a Man «ſes his Words as Signs of ſome Ideas 7, baut 
thoſe Ideas he annexes them to, if they be fmple, maſt be clear and diſtinct; it 4;fin# Ideas 
complex, muſt be determinate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas ſettled annex'd ts 
in the Mind, with that Sound annex'd to it, as the ſign of that preciſe deter- 1 Ih 
min'd Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſaty in Names of Modes, 
and eſpecially moral words; which having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from f 
whence their Ideas are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very con- | 
fus d. Juſtice is a word in every Man's Mouth, but moſt commonly with a ve- 
ry underermin'd looſe ſignification: Which will always be ſo, unleſs a Man has 
in his Mind a diſtin& comprehenſion of the component Parts that complex Idea 
conſiſts of; and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, till 
he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And unleſs this be done, a 
Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it be Juſtice, for Example, or any other: 
I do not ſay, a Man needs ſtand to recolle& and make this Analyſis at large, 
every time the word Juſtice comes in his way: But this at leaſt is neceſſary, that 
he have ſo examin'd the ſignification of that Name, and ſettled the Idea of all 
its Parts in his Mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one, who makes 
his complex Idea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon or Goods of 
another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtin& Idea what Law is, 
'  . which makes a part of his complex Idea of Juſtice, tis plain his Idea of ju- 
ſtice it ſelf will be confus'd and imperfect. This Exactneſs will perhaps, be 
judg'd very troubleſome ; and therefore moſt Men will think they may be ex- 
| cus'd from ſettling the complex Ideas of mix'd Modes ſo preciſely in their 
Minds. But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wonder'd that they 
have a great deal of Obſcurity and Confuſion in their own Minds, and a great 
deal of wrangling in their Diſcourſes with others: 
$. 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a right uſe of them, ſomething more is qua confure 
requir'd than barely determin d Ideas. In theſe the Names muſt alſo be conforma- mable in Sal- 
ble to Things, as they exiſt ; but of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more. at fancer 
large by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Inquities after Phi- 
loſophical Knowledge, and in Controverſies about Truth. And tho Nit would 
be well too, if it extended it ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary Af. 

fairs of Life; yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit 

yulgar iſcourſes ; and both, tho confus d enough, yer ſerve pretty well the 
arket and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have 

words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary Afﬀairs ; and ſo, I think, might 

Philoſophers and Diſputants too, if they had a mind to underſtand, and to be 

clearly underſtood, | 1 


1 
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3- Propriccy.  þ$. 11. Thirdly, Tis not enough that Men have Ideas, determin'd 1deas, for 
which they make theſe Signs ſtand ; but they muſt alſo take care to apply their 
Words, as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas as common Uſe has annex d them o. For 
Words, eſpecially of Languages already fram'd, being no Man's private poſſeſ- 
- ſon, but the common meaſure of Commerce and Communication, tis not for 
any one, at pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are current in, nor alter the 
1deas they are aſſix d to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity -to do fo, he is 
bound to give notice of it. Mens Intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſhould 
be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be without frequent Explanations, De- 
mands, and other the like incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not fol- 
low common uſe, Propriety of Speech is that which gives our Thoughts en- 
trance into other Mens Minds with the greatelt Eaſe and Advantage; and there- 
fore deſerves ſome part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in the Names of mo- 
ral Words. The proper fignification and uſe of Terms is beſt to be learned 
from thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſcourſes appear to have had the cleareſt 
| Notions, and apply'd to them their Terms with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſs. 
This way of uſing a Man's Words according to the Propriety of the Language, 
tho” it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt commonly 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unskilful in the Language he ſpeaks, as 
| not to underſtand it, when made uſe of as it ought to be. | 
” ke $. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common Uſe has not ſo viſibly annex'd any ſigni- 
Eon their fication to Words, as to make Men know always certainly what they preciſely 
meaning, ſtand for: And becauſe Men, in the improvement of their Knowledge, come to 
have Ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary receiv'd ones, for which they 
muſt either make new Words (which Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of be- 
ing thought guilty of Affectation or Novelty) or elſe muſt uſe old ones in a 
new Signification: Therefore after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it 
is ſometimes neceſſary, for the aſcertaining the ſignification of Words, to de- 
clare their Meaning, where either common Uſe has left it uncertain and looſe 
(as it has in molt Names of very complex 1deas) or where the Term, being 
very material in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable 
to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake, © | 
PROD $. 13. As the Ideas, Mens Words ſtand for, are of different ſorts; ſo the 
three ways, way of making known the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there is occalion, is al- 
| ſo different. For tho” defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper fignification of Words; yet there are ſome Words that will not be defin'd, 
as there are others, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known but by De- 
finit ion; and perhaps a third, which partake ſomewhat of both che other, as 
| we ſhall ſee in the names of ſimple Ideas, Modes and Subſtances. = | 
1. In ſimple $. 14. Firſt, When a Man makes uſe of the Name of any fimple Idea, which 
Ideas, by he perceives 1s not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he is oblig'd by 
ſynonymous the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of Speech, to declare his meaning, and 
3 make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been ſhewn, cannot 
be done by Definition; and therefore, when a ſynonymous Word fails to do it, 
. there is but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, Sometimes the naming the Subject, 
wherein that fimple Idea is to be found, will make its Name be underſtood by 
thoſe who are acquainted with that Subject, and know it by that Name. So, 
to make a Countryman underſtand what Fueillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may 
ſuffice to tell him, *tis the Colour of wither'd Leaves falling in Autumn. Se- 
condly, But the only ſure way of making known the ſignification of the Name of 
any ſimple Idea, is by preſenting to his Senſes that Subject which may produce it in 
bis Mind, and make him actually have the Idea that word ſtands for. 
§. 15. Secondly, Mix d Modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Morality, being 
2 4 moſt of them ſuch Combinations of Ideas, as the mind puts together ot its own 
Anta, 4 choice, and whercof there are not always ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſt- 
ing; the ſignification of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of ſimple 
Ideas, by any ſhewing ; but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly and exatily _ 
defin d. For they being Combinations of ſeveral Ideas, that the Mind of Man 
has arbitrarily put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas that go to each Compoſition, and ſo 
both uſe theſe words in a certain and undoubted Signification, and n de- 
| RS | | lt Clare, 
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clare, when there is occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſider'd, 
would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their Diſcourſes about moral 
things very clear and diſtin. For fince the preciſe ſignification of the Names 


of mix'd Modes, or, which is all one, the real Eſſence of each Species is to be 


known, they being not of Nature's but Man's making, it is a great Negligence 
and Perverſeneſs ro Diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty and Obſcuri- 
ty ; which 1s more pardonable in treating of natural Subſtances, where doubt- 
ful 2 = hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall 
ſee by and by. IR | 

. "a 6. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that Morality is capa- 
ble of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks : ſince the preciſe real Efſence 


Congruity or Incongruity of the Things themſelves be certainly diſcover'd, in 
which conſiſts perfect Knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the Names of 
Subſtances are often to be made uſe of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, 
from which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when concern'd in mo- 
ral Diſcourſes, their divers Natures are not ſo much enquir'd into, as ſuppos'd ; 
v. g. when we ſay, that Man is Subject to Law, we mean nothing by Man, but 
a corporeal rational Creature: What the real Eſſence or other Qualities of that 
Creature are, in this Caſe, is no way conſider d. And therefore, whether a 
Child or Changeling be a Man in @-phytical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts 
be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral Man, as I may call 
him, which is this immoveable unehangeable Idea, a corporeal rational Being, For 
were there a Monkey, ot any other Creature to be found, that had the uſe of 
Reaſon to ſuch a degree as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to de- 
duce Conſequences about general /deaz, he would no doubt be fabject to Law, 
and in that Senſe be a Man, how much ſoever he differ d in Shape from others 
of that Name. The Names of Subſtances, if they be us'd in them as they 
ſhould; can no more diſturb Moral than they do Mathematical Diſcourſes : 
_ where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe of Gold, or any other 
Body, he has his clear ſettled /dea which varies not, tho'it may by miſtake be 
apply'd to a particular Body to which it belongs not. 15 


Morality 


of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and ſo the _ 


$. 17. This I have here mention'd by the bye, to ſhew of what Conſequence peu; 


0h can 
it is for Men, in their Names of mix'd Modes, and conſequently in all their mo- _ 5 
IICOUTjED © 
clear. 


ral Diſcourſes, to define their Words when there is occaſion : ſince thereby mo- 
ral. Knowledge may be brought to ſo great Clearneſs and Certainty. And it 
muſt be great want of Ingenuity (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: 
fince a Definition is the only way whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can be 
known ; and yet a way whereby their Meaning may be known certainly, and 
without leaving any room for any conteſt about it. And therefore the Negli- 
gence or Perverſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excus'd, if their Diſcourſes in Mo- 
raliry be not much more clear than chofe in Natural Philoſophy : fince they are 
about Ideas in the Mind, which are none of them falſe or diſproportionate ; 


they having no external Beings for the Archetypes which they are referr'd to, and 


muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for Men to frame in their Minds an Idea 
which ſhall be rhe Standard to which they will give the Name Juſtice, with 
which Pattern ſo made all Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomina- 
tion, than, having ſeen Ariftides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things be 


exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea they pleaſe of him. 


For the one, they need but know the Combination of Ideas that are put toge- 
ther within in the ir own Minds; for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole 


Nature, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities of a thing exiſting 


without them. | ö 5 


$. 18. Another Reaſon that make? the defining of mix d Modes ſo neceſſary, ,, 1,14, 


eſpecially of moral Words, is what I mention'd a little before, viz. That it is the only way. 


only way whereby the Sigmfieation of the moſt of them can be known with Certain- 
ty. For the Idea they ſtand for, being for the moſt part ſuch whoſe component 
Parts no where exiſt together, but ſcatter d and mingled with others, it is the 
Mind alone that colle&s them, and gives them the Union of one Idea and it 
is only by Words, enumerating the - ſeveral ſimple Ideas which the Mind has 


united, that we can make known to others what their Names ftand for; the 


Aſſiſtance 
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Aſſiſtance of the Senſes in this caſe not helping us, by the propoſal of ſenſible 
Objects, to ſhew the Ideas which our Names of this kind ſtand for, as it does 
often in the Names of ſenſible ſimple Ideas, and allo to ſome degree in thoſe 
of Subſtances, | 


by ſhewing and as they ſtand tor the Ideas we have of their diſtinct Species, both the fore-men- 


defining. 


Ideas of the 
leading 


Qualities of 


Subſt ances are 


6% got by 
Hhewing. 


tion'd ways, viz. of ſhewing and defining, are requifite in many caſes to be made 
uſc of, For there being ordinarily in each Sort ſome leading Qualities, to 
which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which make up our complex Idea of that 
Species, annex d; we forwardly give the ſpecifick Name to that thing, wherein 
that charactcriſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt diltinguiſhin 
Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or characteriſtical (as I may ſo call them 
Ideas, in the forts of Animals and Vegetables, is (as has been before remark'd, 
Ch. VI. $. 29. and Ch. IX. $. 15.) moltly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies Colour, 
and in ſome both together. Now, | 

$. 20. Theſe leading ſenfible Qualities are thoſe which make the chief Ingredients 
of our ſpecifick Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable and unvariable part 
in the Definitions of our ſpecitick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Subſtances 
coming under our Knowledge. For tho' the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be 
as apt to ſignify a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 
in the ſame Subject, as to ſignity any other Combination; yet us'd as a Mark 


to ſtand for a ſort of Creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the out- 


ward Shape is as neceſſary to be taken into our complex Idea, ſignify d by the 
word Man, as any other we find in it: and therefore why Plato's Animal im- 
plume bipes latis unguibus ſhould not be as good a Definition of the name Man, 
{landing for that ſort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhew : for 'tis the Shape, 
as the leading Quality, that ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if 
this be not allow'd to be ſo, I do not know how they can be excus'd irom 


Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we call them) becauſe of an unordi- 


Ideas of the 
leading 
Qualities of 
Subſtances are 
bt got by 


ſhewing, 


The Ideas of 


their Powers 


beſt by Defi- 
nition. 


nary Shape, without knowing whether they have a rational Soul or no; which 
can be no more diſcern'd in a well-form'd, than ill-ſhap'd Infant, as ſoon as 


born. And who is it has inform'd us, that a rational Soul can inhabit no Te- 


nement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, 
and inform no ſort of Body but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? 
H. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt made known by ſhewing, and can hard- 


ly be made known otherwiſe. - For the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be 


but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the Sight of the 
Animals doth ir a thouſand times better: And the Idea of the particular Colour 
of Guld is not to be got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent 
Exerciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are us'd to this Me- 
tal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeir, pure from adulte- 


rate, by the Sight; where others (who have as good Eyes, but yet by uſe have 
not got the preciſe nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive any 


difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other (imple Ideas, peculiar in their 
kind to any Subſtance ; for which preciſe /deas there are no peculiar Names. 
The particular ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtin& from the Sound of other 
Bodies, has no particular Name annex'd to it, no more than the particular Yel- 
low that belongs to that Metal. *# $4 

$. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas that make up our ſpecifick Idea: 
of Subſtances, are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes in the things as 
they ordinarily appear; therefore in the Signification of our Names | of Sub- 
ſtances, ſome part of the Signification will be better made known by enumerating thoſe 


. ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the Subſtance it ſelf. For he that, to the yellow 
- ſhining Colour of Cold got by Sight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 


the Ideas of great Ductility, Fulibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in A4gq. Regia, 
will have a perfecter Idea of Gold than he can have by ſeeing a piece of Gold, 
and thereby imprint ing in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the for- 
mal Conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductil thing (from whence all theſe its 
Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence 
of a Triangle does, the Signification of the word Gold might as eaſily be aſcer- 
tain'd as that of Triangle. | | §. 23. 
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$. 23. Hence we may take notice how much the Foundation of all our Know- I rogection on 
ledge of corporeal things lies in our Seuſes, For how Spirits, ſeparate from Bodies the Knowledge 
(whoſe Knowledge and Ideas of theſe things are certainly much more perfect than Yf Spirire. 
our's) know them, we have no Notion, no idea at all, The whole Extent of 
our Knowledge or Imagination reaches not beyond our own Ideas limited to our 
ways of Perception. Tho' yet it be not to be doubted that Spirits of a higher 
rank than thoſe immers'd in Fleſh, may have as clear 1deas of the radical Conſti- 
tution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how all their Pro- 
perties and Operations flow from thence : but the manner how they come by 
that Knowledge exceeds our Conceptions. n 
H. 24. But tho' Definitions will Carve to explain the Names of Subſtances as Ideas alſo of | 


they ſtand for our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great Imperfection Subſtances muſt 
as they ſtand for things. For our Names of Subſtances being not put barely “. c 


for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repreſent things, and ſo are eth. 
put in their place, their Signification muſt agree with the Truth of things as 
well as with Mens Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances we are not always to 
reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly receiv'd as the Signification of 
that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire into the Nature and Pro- 
perties of the things themſelves, and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our 
Ideas of their diltin& Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are us'd to that 
ſort of things, and are experienc'd in them. For ſince *tis intended their 
Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch. Collections of ſimple Ideas as do really exiſt in 
things themſelves, as well as for the complex Idea in other mens minds, which 
in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: therefore to define their Names 
right, natural Hiſtory is to be enquir d into; and their Properties are, with Care 
and Examination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the avoiding 
Inconveniences in Diſcourſes and Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial 
Things, to have learn'd, from the Propricty of the Language, the common but 
confus'd or very imperfect Idea to which each Word is apply'd, and to keep 
them to that Idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, by acquainting our ſelves 
with the Hiſtory of that ſort of things, rectify and ſettle our complex Idea be- 
longing to cach ſpecifick Name; and in diſcourſe with others (if we find them 
miltake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idta is, that we make ſuch a 
Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe who ſearch 
after Knowledge and philoſophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words 
whilſt they have but imperte& Notions of things, apply them at random, and 
without much thinking, and ſeldom frame determin'd Ideas to be ſignify'd by 
them. Which Cuſtom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary 
Affairs of Life and Converſation) they are apt to continue when they are Men: 
and ſo begin at the wrong end, learning Words firſt and perfectly, but make the 
Notions to which they apply thoſe Words afterwards very overtly. By this 
mcans it comes to paſs, that Men ſpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, 1. e. according to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet ſpeak very 
improperly of things themſelves ; and by their arguing one with another, make 
but {mall Progreſs in the Diſcoveries of uſeful Truths, and the Knowledge of 
things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our Imaginations ; and 
it matters not much, for the Improvement of our Knowledge, how they are 
call'd. 
§. 25. It were therefore to be itte, That Men, vers'd in phyſical Enquiries, Vor eaſy to be 
and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would ſet down thoſe . 
ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Individuals of each ſort conſtantly to agree. 
This would remedy a great deal of that Confuſion which comes from ſeveral Per- 
ſons applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater number. of 
ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been more or leſs acquainted - 
with, or accurate in examining the Qualities of any ſort of things which come 
under one Denomination. But a Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, 
a natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much Time, Coſt, 
Pains, and Sagacity, ever to be hop'd for; and till that be done, we muſt con- 
tent our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names of Subſtances, as explain the 
ſenſe Men uſe them in. And it would be well, where there is occaſion, if they 
would aftord us ſo much. This yet is not uſually done ; but Men talk to one 
vl 6 t = One = another, 
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another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe meaning is not agreed between diem, 
out of a miſtake, that the Signification of common Words are certainly eſtabliſh'd, 
and the preciſe Idee they ſtand for perfectly known ; and that it is a ſhame to be 
ignorant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are falſe : no Names of complex 

deas having fo ſettled determin'd Significations, that they are conſtantly us'd for 
the ſame preciſe Ideas. Nor is it a ſhame for a Man not to have a certain Know- 
ledge of any thing, but by the neceflary ways of attaining it; and ſo it is no 
diſcredit not to know what preciſe Idea any Sound ſtands for in another man's 
Mind, without he declare it to me by ſome other way than barely uſing that 
Sound, there being no other way, without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know 
it. Indeed the neceſſity ot Communication by Language brings Men to an Agree- 
ment in the Signification of common Words, within ſome tolerable Latitude, 
that may ſerve Be ordinary Converſation : and ſoa Man cannot be ſuppos'd whol- 
ly ignorant of the Ideas which are annex'd to words by common Uſe, in a Lan- 
guage familiar to him. But common Ule, being but a very uncertain Rule, which 
reduces it ſelf at laſt to the Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very va- 
riable Standard, But tho ſuch a Dictionary, as I have above-mention'd, will 
require too much Time, Colt and + * to be hop'd for in this Age ; yer me- 
thinks it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, that words ſtanding for things, which 
are known and diſtinguifh'd by cheſs outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſs'd by little 
Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after this faſhion would 
N with more cafe, and in leſs time, teach the true Signification of many 
erms, eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer 
Ideas in mens Minds of ſeveral things, whereof we read the Names in antient 
Aurhors, than all the large and laborious Comments of learned Criticks. Natu- 
raliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have found the Benefit of this way: And 
he that has had occafion to conſult them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he 


has a clearer Idea of Apium, or Ibex, from a little Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than 


he could have from a long Definition of the Names of either of them. And fo 
no doubt he would have ot Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-Comb and Cym- 
bal, which are the Exglißu Names Dictionaries render them by, he could ſce 
ſtamp'd in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were in 
uſe amongſt the Ancients. Tiga, Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by 
Gown, Coat, and Cloak; but we have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion 
of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of the Faces of the Taylors 
who made them. Such things as theſe, which the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their 
Shapes, would be beſt ler intothe Mind by Draughts made of them, and more de- 
termine the Signification of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet for them, or 
made uſe of to define them. Bur this only by the bye. 


5. ByConftancy  $+ 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning of their 
in their Signi» Words, and Definitions of their Terms are not to be had; yet this is the leaſt 


: Fat ion. 


When the 
Variation is to 
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that can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, wherein one Man pretends to in- 


ſtruct or convince another, he ſhould uſe the ſame Mord conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe: 
If this were done (which no body can refuſe without great diſingenuity) many of 
the Books extant might be ſpar d; many of the Controverſies in Diſpute would 
be at an End; ſeveral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwoln with ambiguous Words, 
now us'd in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow 
compals ; and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no other) as well as Poets 
Works, might be contain'd in a Nutſhel. 

F. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words is ſo ſcanty in reſpe& of that infi- 
nite Variety of Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their preciſe Noti- 
ons, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt Caution, be forc'd often to uſe the ſame 
Word in ſomewhar different Senſes. And tho! in the continuation of a Diſcourſe, 
or the purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room to digreſs into a particular 
Definition, as often as a Man varies the Signification of any Term ; yet the 1m- 

rt of the Diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if there be no deſign'd Fallacy, 

ciently lead candid and intelligent Readers into the true meaning of it: but 


where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the Writer to 


explain his meaning, and ſhew'in what ſenſe he there uſes that Term. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Knowledge in general. 


BS &@HAINCE the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings, hath no Our K ,' 
FA other immediate Object but its own Ideas, which it alone does 4017799 
or can contemplate ; it is evident, that our Knowldge is only Ideas. 
yy converſant about them. | | 
9. 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be nothing but the Per- Knowledge is 
ception of the Connection and Agreement, or Diſagreement and Repugnancy f any of our Ide- the Perception 
as. In this alone it conſiſts, Where this Perception is, there is Knowledge; The Agree 
and where it is not, there, tho' we may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we always 2 
come ſhort of Knowledge. For when we know that ¶Mhhite is not Black, what do rwo Ideas. 
we elſe but perceive that theſe two Ideas do not agree? When we poſſeſs our 
ſelves with the utmoſt Security of the Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones, what do we more but perceive, that Equality 
to two right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from the three 
Angles of a Triangle? | 
F. 3- But to underſtand a little more diſtinctly, wherein this Agreement or ,,. . - ... 
Diſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ſorts ; — 

1. Identity, or Diverſity. | ? 
2. Relation. | ES 
3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connection. 

| 4. Real Exiſtence. 

H. 4. Fnſt, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement or Diſagreement, viz. Identity or . (4,1... 
Diverjity. Tis the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has any Sentiments or Ideas at „ Diverſiey. * 
all, to perceive its Ideas; and ſo far as it perceives them, to know each what it 
is, and thereby alſo to perceive their difference, and that one is not another. 

This is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 
Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtin& Thoughts at all. By this the Mind 
_ clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree with it ſelf, and to be what it 
is; and all diſtinct Ideas to diſagree, i. e. the one not to be the other: and this it 
does without Pains, Labour or Deduction; but at firſt view, by its natural Pow- 
er of Perception and Diſtinction. And tho' Men of Art have reduc'd this into 
thoſe general Rules, hat is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 
le; for ready Application in all Cafes, wherein there may be occaſion to reflect 
on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of this Faculty is about particular 
Ideas. A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that 
the Ideas he calls Nite and Round, are the very Ideas they are, and that they are 
not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square. Nor can any Maxim or Propoſiti- 
on in the world make him know it clearer or ſurer than he did before, and with- 
out any ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement or Diſagreement, 
which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it always perceives at firlt ſight : 
And if there ever happen any doubt about it, twill always be found to be about 
the Names, and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will al- 
ways be perceiv'd, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas themſelves are, nor can it 
poſſibly be otherwile. : | | 

el. I. LS | | | C. 5: 
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5. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Mind per- 
ceives in any of its Ideas, may, I think, be call'd Relative, and is nothing but the 
Perception of the Relation between any two Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether Sub- 
ſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtin& Ideas muſt eternally be 
known not to be the ſame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly deny'd one of ano- 
ther, there could be no room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, it we could not 
perceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement they have one with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of compa- 
ring them, | 

8 6. Thirdiy, The third ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, to be found in 
our Ideas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ'd about, is Co-exiftence, 
or Non-Co-exiftence in the fame Subject; and this belongs particularly to Sub- 
ſtances, Thus, when we pronounce concerning Gold that it is fix d, our Know- 
ledge of this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a Power to 
remain in the Fire unconſum'd, is an Idea that always accompanies and is join'd 
with that particular ſort of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs, and 
wg in Aqua Regia, which make out complex Idea, ſignity'd by the word 
Gold. AY 1 | 

6. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort is, that of actual real Exiſtence agree- 
ing to any Iden. Within theſe four forts of Agreement or Diſagreement, is, I 
ſuppoſe, contain'd all the Knowledge we have, or are capable of: For all the 
Enquiries that we can make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or 
can affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not, the ſame with 
ſome other; that it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with ſome other Idea in 
the ſame Subject; that it has this or that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that 
it has a real Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Tellow, is of Iden- 
tity : Tuo Triungles upon equal Baſes between two Parallels are equal, is of Relation: 
Tron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſſions, is of Co-exiltence: GOD is, is of real 
Exiſtence. Though Identity and Co- exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, 
yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, that 
they deſerve well to be conlider'd as diſtin Heads, and not under Relation in 
general; ſince they are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
eaſily appear to any one, who will but reflect on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of 
this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of our Know- 
ledge, but that it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the different Acceptations of the 
word Knowledge. 

F. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is poſſeſs'd of Truth, each of 
which is call'd Knowledge, _ | 

1. There is aua Knowledge, which is the preſent View the Mind has of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the Relation they have one 
to another, | ; | 

2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſition, which having been once laid be- 
fore his Thoughts, he evidently perceiv'd the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Ideas whereot it conſiſts; and ſo lodg'd it in his Memory, that whenever 
that Propoſition comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, 
- embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth of it. This, I 
think, one may call habitual Knowledge : And thus a- Man may be ſaid to know 
all thoſe Truths which are lodg'd in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full 
Perception, whereof the Mind is affur'd paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to 
reflect on them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to think clearly and 
diſtinctly but on one thing at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than 
what they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant; and he that 
knew moſt would know but one Truth, that being all he was able to think on at 
one time. | 5 Wraps) 

H. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two degrees: 

Hit, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever they occur to the 
Mind, it attually percerves the Relation is between thoſe Ideas. And this is in all thoſe 
Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge ; where the Ideas themſelves, 


by - immediate View, diſcover their Agreement or Diſagreement one with 


— 


Secondly, - 


Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been convinc d, it 
' vetains the Memory of the Conviftion, without the Proofs, Thus a Man that remem- 
bers certainly that he once perceiv'd the Demonſtration, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows it, becauſe 
he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his adherence to.a Truth, where the 
Demonſtration by which it was at firſt known is forgot, tho' a Man may be 
thought rather to believe his Memory than really to know, and this way of en- 
tertaining a Truth ſcem'd formerly to me like ſomething between Opinion and 
Knowledge; a ſort of Aſſurance which exceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the 
Teſtimony of another: yet upon a due examination I find it comes not ſhort of 
perfect Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. That which is apt to miſ- 

lead our firſt Thoughts into a miſtake in this matter, is, that the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas in this caſe is not perceiv'd, as it was at firſt, by an 
actual View of all the intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceiv d; but by other intermedi- 
ate Idea, that ſhew the Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas contain'd in the 
Propolition whoie Certainty we remember. For Example, in this Propoſition, 
That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
ſeen and clearly perceiv'd the Demonſtration of this Truth, knows it to be true, 
when that Demonſtration is gone out of his Mind; . ſo that at preſent it is not 
actually in view, and poſſibly cannot be recolle&ed : but he knows it in a diffe- 
rent way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two 7deas join'd in 
that Propolition is perceiv'd, bur it is by the intervention of other Ideas than 
thoſe which at firſt produc'd that Perception. He remembers, #. e. he knows 
(for Remembrance is but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, That the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones. The Immutability of the ſame Relations between the 
ſame immutable Things, is now the Idea that ſhews him, that if the three An- 
gles of a Triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be equal 
ro two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once true 
in the caſe, is always true; what Ideas once agreed, will always agree; and con- 
ſequently what he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as 
Jong as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this ground it is, that par- 
ricular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks afford general Knowledge. If then the 
Perception that the ſame Ideas will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a ſufficient ground of Knowledge, there could be no Knowledge 
of general Propoſitions in Mathematicks ; for no Mathematical Demonſtration 
would be any other than particular : and when a Man had demonſtrated any 
Propoſition concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would not reach 
beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend it farther, he muſt renew 
his Demonſtration in another Inſtance, before he could know it to be true in 
another like Triangle, and ſo on: by which means one could never come to the 
| Knowledge of any general Propoſitions. No Body, I think, can deny that 

Mr. Newtoz certainly knows any Propoſition, that he now at any time reads in 
his Book, to be true; tho” he has not in actual view that admirable Chain of in- 
termediate Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcover'd it to be true. Such a Memory 
as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, may be well thought beyond 
the reach of human Faculties ; when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and laying 
together that wonderful Connection of Ideas, is found to ſurpaſs moſt Readers 
Comprehenſion. But yet *tis evident, the Author himſelf knows the Propoſition 
to be true, remembring he once ſaw the Connection of thoſe Ideas, as certainly 


zs he knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw him run him 


thro'. Bur. becauſe the Memory is not always ſo clear as actual Perception, and 
does in all Men more or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt other Differen- 
ces is one, which ſhews that demonſtrative Knowledge is much more imperfe& than 
intuitive, as we {ball ſce in the following Chapter. | 


CHAP, 


244 Knowledge. Book. IV. 
2. Relative. H. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Mind per- 
ceives in any of its Ideas, may, I think, be call'd Relative, and is nothing bur the 

Perception of the Relation between any two Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether Sub- 

ſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all. diſtin& eas muſt eternally be 

known not to be the ſame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly deny'd one of ano- 

ther, there could be no room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, it we could not 

perceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agreement or Diſa- 

greement they have one with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of compa- 


ring them. 
3. Of cen. 5 6. Thirdly, The third ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, to be found in 
iſtence. our Ideas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ'd about, is Co-exiſtence, 


or Nom-Co-exiftence in the fame Subject; and this belongs particularly to Sub- 
ſtances. Thus, when we pronounce concerning Gold that it is fix'd, our Know- 
ledge of this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a Power to 
remain in the Fire unconſum'd, is an Idea that always accompanies and is join d 
with that particular ſort of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs, and 
3 in Aqua Regia, which make out complex Iden, ſignity'd by the word 
Gold. | . 
4. Of real g. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort is, that of actual real Exiſtence agree- 
Exiſtence. ing io any lden. Within theſe four forts of Agreement or Diſagreement, is, I 
ſuppoſe, - contain'd all the Knowledge we have, or are capable of: For all the 
Enquiries that we can make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or 
can affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not, the ſame with 
ſome other; that it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with ſome other Idea in 
the ſame Subject; that it has this or that Relation ro ſome other Idea; or that 
it has a real Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Yellow, is of Iden- 
tity : Two Triangles upon equal Baſes between tuo Parallels are equal, is of Relation: 
Tron is ſuſceprible of magnetical Impreſſions, is of Co- exiſtence: GOD is, is of real 
Exiſtence. Though Identity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, 
yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, that 
they deſerve well to be conſider'd as diſtint Heads, and not under Relation in 
general; ſince they are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
caſily appear to any one, who will but reflect on what 1s ſaid in ſeveral places of 
this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of our Know- 


ledge, but that it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the different Acceptations of the 
word Knowledge. | | 


PR $. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is poſſeſo d of Truth, each of 
actual or habi- Which is call'd Knowledge. bd | 
tual, 1. There is aua Knowledge, which is the preſent View the Mind has of the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the Relation they have one 
to another. | = „„ 
2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſition, which having been once laid be- 
fore his Thoughts, he evidently perceiv'd the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Ideas whereof it conſiſts; and ſo lodg'd it in his Memory, that whenever 
that Propoſition comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, 
embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth of it- This, I 
think, one may call habitual Knowledge : And thus a Man may be ſaid to know 
all thoſe Truths which are lodg'd in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full 
Perception, whereof the Mind is affur'd paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to 
refle& on them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to think clearly and 
diſtinctly but on one thing at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than 
what they actually thought on, they wonld all be very ignorant; and he that | 
knew moſt would know but one Truth, that being all he was able to think on at 
one time. | | 

| 9. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two degrees: 
3 Firſt, The one is of ſuch T; 3-4 laid up in the N A * they occur to the 
twofold.  TMiind, it attually perceives the Relation is betueen thoſe Ideas. And this is in all thoſe 
Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge ; where the Ideas themſelves, 
by an immediate View, diſcover their Agreement or Diſagreement one with 


a 
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Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been convinc d, it 
retains the Memory of the Convittion, without the Proofs. Thus 4 Man that remem- 
bers certainly that he once perceiv'd the Demonſtration, thprt the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows it, becauſe 
he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his adherence to a Truth, where the 
Demonſtration by which it was at firſt known is forgor, tho' a Man may be 
thought rather to believe his Memory than really to know, and this way of en- 
tertaining a Truth ſeem'd formerly to me like ſomething between Opinion and 
Knowledge; a ſort of Aſſurance which-exceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the 
Teſtimony of another: yet upon a due examination I find it comes not ſhort of 
perfect Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. That which is apt to miſ- 
lead our firſt Thoughts into a miſtake in this matter, is, that the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas in this caſe is not perceiv'd, as it was at firſt, by an 
actual View of all the intermediate Zdeas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceiv d; but by other intermedi- 
ate Ideas, that ſne the Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas contain'd in the 
Propoſition whole Certainty we remember. For Example, in this Propoſition, 
That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
ſeen and clearly perceiv'd the Demonſtration of this Truth, knows it to be true, 
when that Demonſtration is gone out of his Mind; fo that at preſent it is not 
actually in view, and poſſibly cannot be recolle&ed : but he knows it in a diffe- 
rent way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two Ideas join'd in 
that Propoſition is perceiv'd, bur it is by the intervention of other Ideas than 
thoſe which at firſt produc'd that Perception. He remembers, . e. he knows 
(for Remembrance 1s bur the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, That the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones. The Immutability of the ſame Relations between the 
ſame immutable Things, is now the Idea that ſhews him, that if the three An- 
gles of a Triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be equal 
ro two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once true 
in the caſe, is always true; what Ideas once agreed, will always agree; and con- 
ſequently what he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this ground it is, that par- 
ticular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks afford general Knowledge. If then the 
Perception that the ſame Ideas will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a ſufficient ground of Knowledge, there could be no Knowledge 
of general Propoſitions in Mathematicks ; for no Mathematical Demonſtration 
would be any other than particular : and when a Man had demonſtrated any 
Propoſition concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would not reach 
beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend it farther, he muſt renew 
his Demonſtration in another Inſtance, before he could know it to be true in 
another like Triangle, and ſo on: by which means one could never come to the 
| Knowledge of any general Propoſitions. No Body, I think, can deny that 
Mr. Neuron certainly knows any Propoſition, that he now at any time reads in 
his Book, to be true; tho” he has not in actual view that admirable Chain of in- 
termediate Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcover'd it to be true. Such a Memory 
as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, may be well thought beyond 
the reach of human Faculties ; when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and laying 
together that wonderful Connection of Ideas, is found to ſurpaſs moſt Readers 
Comprehenſipn. But yet 'tis evident, the Author himſelf knows the Propoſition 
to be true, remembring he once ſaw the Connection of thoſe Ideas, as certainly 
as he knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw him run him 
thro'. But becauſe the Memory is not always ſo clear as actual Perception, and 

does in all Men more or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt other Differen- 
ces is one, which ſhews that demonſtrative Knowledge is much more imperfect than 
intuitive, as we ſhall {ce in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. Il 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


5. 1, LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as I have ſaid, in the view the Mind 
has of its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt Certain- 

ty we with, our Faculties, and in our way of Knowledge, are capable of ; it may 
not be, amiſs to conſider a little the Degrees of its evidence, The different 
Clearneſs of our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different way of Perception 
the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas. For if we 
will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we ſhall find that ſometimes the Mind 
perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately by themſelves, 
without the intervention of any other: and this, I think, we may call intuitive 
Knowledge, For in this, the Mind is at no pains of proving or examining, but 
erccives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it. 
hus the Mind perceives, That //hite is not Black, That a Circle is not a Tri- 
angle, That Three are more than Tuo, and equal to One and Tuo. Such kind of 
Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt ſight of the Ideas together, by bare Intu- 
ition, without the intervention of any other Idea; and this kind of Knowledge is 


the cleareſt and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of. This part of 


Demonſlrative. 


Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and, like bright Sun-ſhine, forces it ſelf immediately to 
be perceiv'd, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its view that way; and leaves no 
room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently fill'd 


with the clear Light of it. Tis on this Intuition that depends all the Certainty 


and Evidence of all our Knowledge; which Certainty every one finds to be ſo 
great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a greater : For a Man 
cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know that any 
Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and that two Ideas, wherein he 
perceives a difference, are different, and not preciſely the ſame. He that de- 
mands a greater Certainty than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews 
only that he has a mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to beſo. Certain- 
ty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next degree of Knouledge, 
which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is neceſſary in all the Connections of 
the intermediate Ideas, without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty. | | 

$. 2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any /deas, but not immediately. Tho' wherever the 
Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, there be cer- 
tain Knowledge; yet it does not always happen, that the Mind ſees that Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement which there is between, them, even where it is diſcovera- 


ble: and in that caſe remains in ignorance, and at moſt gets no farther than a 
probable Conjecture. The Reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive pre- 
ſently the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, con- 
cerning whoſe Agreement or man the Enquiry is made, cannot by the 


| Mind be ſo put together as to ſhew it. In this caſe then, when the Mind can- 
not ſo bring its Ideas together, as by their immediate Compariſon, and as it were 


Juxta-polition or Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, it is fain, by the intervention of other Ideas (ong or more, as it 
happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement which it ſearches ; and this 
is that which we call Reaſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a Triangle and 


two right ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do it: be- 


cauſe the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought ar once, and be compa- 


red with any one or two Angles ; and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate, no 


intuitive Knowledge. In this caſe the Mind is fain to find out ſome other An- 
gles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle have an Equality; and finding thoſe 
equal to two right ones, comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 


5. 3. 
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$. 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of any two Di pendi on 
others, are call'd Proofs ; and where the Agreement or Diſagreement is by this Proef:. 
means plainly and clearly perceiv'd, it is call'd Demonſtration, it being ſhewn to 
the Underltanding, and the Mind made ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the 
Mind to find out theſe intermediate Ideas (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is 
call'd Sagacity. _ 

b. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, tho' it be certain, yet the Evidence of But nfo 
it is not altogether 7 clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ſo ready, as in intuitive . 
Knowledge. For tho' in Demonſtration, the Mind does at laſt perceive the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas it conſiders; yet tis not without pains and 
attention: There mult be more than one tranſient View to find it. A ſteddy Ap- 
plication and Purſuit is requir'd to this Diſcovery: and there mult be a Progreſ- 
ſion by ſteps and degrees, before the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, 
and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnaney between two Ideas that need 
Proofs and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 

F. 5. Another difference between intuitive and demonſtrative Knowledge, is, that tho” Not without 
in rhe latter all doubt be remov'd, when by the intervention of the intermediate 8 
Ideas the Agreement or Diſagreement is perceiv'd ; yet before the Demonſtrati- 
on there was a doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind, 
that has its Faculty of Perception left to a Degree capable of diſtin& Ideas, no 
more than it can be a doubt to the Eye (that can diſtinctly ſee White and Black) 
whether this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour, If there be Sight in the Eyes, 
it will at firſt glimpſe, without heſitation perceive the Words printed on this 
Paper different from the Colour of the Paper: And ſo if the Mind have the Fa- 
culry of diſtin& Perceptions, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes have loſt the Faculty 
of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain enquire after the Quickneſs of 
| Sight in one, or Clearneſs of Perception in the other. | 

F. 6. Tis true, the Perception produc'd by Demonſtration is alſo very clear, Not ſo clear. 
yet it is often with a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Afurance, | 
that always accompany that which I call intuitive; like a Face reflected by ſeveral 
Mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains the Similitude and Agree- 
ment with the Object, it produces a Knowledge: but tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive 

Reflection with a leſſening of that perſe& Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, which is in 
the firſt, till at laſt, after many removes, it has a great mixture of Dimnels, and 
is not at firſt ſight ſo knowable, eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Know- 
ledge, made out by a long Train of Proofs. | | 

§. 7. Now, in every ſtep Reaſon males in demonſtrative Knowledge, there is an intui- Each ſtep muſt 
tive Knowledge of that Agreement” or Diſagreement, it ſeeks with the next inter- H intuitive 
mediate Idea, which it uſes as a Proof: for if it were not ſo, that yet would need ie. 

a Proof ; ſince without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, there 
is no Knowledge produc'd. If it be perceiv'd by it ſelf, it is intuitive Know- 
ledge ; If it cannot be perceiv'd by it (elf, there is need of ſome intervening 1dea, 
as a common meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which it 
is plain, that every ſtep in Reaſoning that produces Knowledge, has intuitive 
Certainty ; which when the Mind perceives, there is no more requir'd, but to 
remember it to make the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concern» 
ing which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any thing a Demou- 
ſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agreement of the intervening 
Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of the two Ideas under Examina- 

tion (whereof the one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt in the account) 
is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
intermediate Ideas, in each ſtep and progreſſion of the Demonſtration, mult alſo be - 
carry'd exactly in the Mind, and a Man mult be ſure that no part is left out: 
which, becauſe in long Dedu&ions, and the uſe of many Proofs, the Memory 
does not always ſo readily and exactly retain ; therefore it comes to paſs, that 
this is more imperfe& than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſ- 
hood for Demonſtrations. | | oe 

$. 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive Knowledge, in each ſtep of ſcientifical or ex 2 
demonſtrative Reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, to that miſtaken vim, ms. cone 
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that all Reaſoning waz ex pracognitis & praconceſſis; which how far it is miſtaken, I 
ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, when I come to conſider Propoſitions, 
and particularly thoſe Propoſicions which are call'd Maxims ; and to ſhew that 
tis by a Miſtake, that they are ſuppos'd to be the Foundations of all our Know- 
ledge and Reaſonings. | 

$. 9. It has been generally taken for granted, that Mathematicks alone are ca- 
pable of Demonltrative Certainty : But to have ſuch an Agreement or D.ſagree- 
ment, as may intuitively be perceiv'd, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege 
of the Ideas of Number, Extenſion and Figure alone ; it may poſſibly be the want 


of due Method and Aplication in us, and not of ſufficient Evidence in things, 


that Demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in other Parts of 
Knowledge, and been ſcarce fo much as aim'd at by any but Mathematicians. 


For whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the immediate Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement that 1s between them, there the Mind is capable of intu- 
itive Knowledge; and where it can perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any two /deas, by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is capable of Demonſtra- 
m— which is not limited to Ideas of Extenſion, Figure, Number, and their 
Modes. 


Why it has been g. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſuppos'd to be 


Jo thought. 


only in thoſe, I imagine has been not only the general Uſefulneſs of thoſe Scien- 
ces; but becauſe, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers 
have every the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable : and tho' in Extenſion, 


_ every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the Mind has found out ways, to 


examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt Equality of two Angles, or Exten- 
ſions, or Figures: and both theſe, z. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſer down 
by viſible and laſting Marks, wherein the deas under conſideration are perfectly 
determin'd ; which for the molt part they are not, where they are mark'd only 
by Names and Words. | | 225 5 

$&. 11. But in other ſimple Ideat, whoſe Modes and Differences are made and 


counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a di- 


ſtinction of their Differences, as to perceive or find ways to meaſure their juſt Equa- 
lity, or the leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appearances 


or Senſations, produc'd-in us by the Size, Figure, Number and Motion of mis 


nute Corpulcles ſingly inſenſible, their different degrees alſo depend upon the Va- 


riation of ſome, or all of thoſe Cauſes ; which ſince it cannot be oblerv'd by us 


in Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be percciv'd, it is impoſſible 
for us to have any exact Meaſures of the different degrees of theſe ſimple 1deas. 
For ſuppoſing the Senſation or Idea we name I/hiteneſs, be produc'd in us by a 
certain Number of Globules, which having a Verticity about their own Centers, 
{trike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree of Rotarion, as well as 
progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial 
Parts of any Body are ſo order'd, as to reflect the greater number of Globules of 
Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senſa- 


tion of White in us, the more white will that Body appear, that from an equal 


Space ſends to the Retina the greater number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecu- 
liar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature of Light conſiſts in very ſmall 

round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs in ſuch a Texture of Parts, as gives a certain 
Rotation to theſe Globules, when it reflects them; for I am not now treating 
phyſically of Light or Colours. But this, I think, 1 may ſay, that I cannot (and 


I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did) conceive how Bo- 


dies without us can any ways affect our Senſes, but by the immediate Contract 
of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome 
inſenſible Particles coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing and Smelling ; by 
the different Impulſe of which Parts, caus'd by their different Size, Figure and 


Motion, the variety of Senſations is produc'd in us. | 


F. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether they have a Ver- 
ticity about their own Centers, that produce the Idea of Y/hiteneſs in us, this is 
certain, that the more Particles of Light are reflected from a Body, fitted to 
give them that peculiar Motion which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in 
1 | | us; 


* 
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us; and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter does the 


Body appear, from which the greater number are reflected, as is evident in the 
ſame piece of Paper put in the Sun beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; 


in each of which it will produce in us the idea of Whiteneſs in far different 


degrees. 
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5. 13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what Motion Why it bai bees 
of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of Y/hiteneſsy, we cannot demon- fo thong br. 


ſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of H/hiteneſs, becauſe we have no 
certain Standard to meaſure them by, nor Means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt 
real Difterence, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which in this 
Point fail us. But where the Difference is ſo great, as to produce in the Mind 
clearly diſtinct Ideas, whoſe Differences can be perfectly retain'd, there theſe 
Ideas of Colours, as we ſee in different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable 
of Demonſtration, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here ſaid of 


1Vhiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qualities, and their 


Modes. 


$. 14. Theſe two, viz. Intuition and Demonſtration, are the degrees of our Senfitivexmon« 
Knowledge 3 whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what Aſſurance ſoever ledge of parti- 
embrac'd, is but Faith, or Opinion, but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general cular Exiftence: 


Truths. There is, indeed, another Perception of the Mind, imploy'd about the 


particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us; which going beyond bare probabi- 


lity, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the foregoing degrees of Certain- 
ty, paſſes under the name of Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, 
than that the Idea we receive from an external Obje& is in our Minds; this is 


intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing more than barely that 


Idea in our Minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any 
thing without us, which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men 
think there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have ſuch 1deas in their 
Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object afteRs their Senſes. But yet 


here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt reg 


For I ask any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of a di 


rent Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and thinks on it by Night; 
when he actually taſtes Wormwood, or ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Sa- 
your or Odour ? We as plainly find the Difference there is between any Idea re- 


viv'd in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into our Minds by 
our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtinct Ideas. If any one ſay, a Dream 
may do the ſame thing, and all theſe IAeas may be produc'd in us without any 
external Objects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this Anſwer ; 1. That 


"Tis no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or no: Where all is but 


Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of no uſe, Truth and Knowledge nothing; 
2. That I believe he will allow a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be reſoly'd to appear 
ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being actually in the Fire is nothing 


but a Dream; and that we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing 
as Fire actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we certainly finding that Plea- 


ſure or Pain follows upon the application of certain Objects to us, whoſe Exi- 
ſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senſes; this Certainty is 
as great as our Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we have no Concernment to, 
know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two former ſorts of 


Knowledge this alſo, of the Exiſtence of particular external Objects, by that Per- 


ception and Conſciouſneſs we have of the actual Entrance of Ideas from them, and 
allow theſe three degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative and Senfitive : in 
each of-which there are different degrees and ways of Evidence and Certainty. 


$. 15. But ſince our Knowledge is founded on, and imploy'd about our Ideas Knowledge nes 


only, will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our Ideas; and leer, 


that where our Ideas are clear and diltin&, or obſcure and confus'd, our Know- _ 1 Ide- 


ledge will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, No: For our Knowledge conſiſting 


in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its Clear- 
neſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and 


not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of yy ow themſelves; 2. g. à Man that 
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has as clear Idea of the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equality to two right 
ones, as any Mathemartician in the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Per- 
ception of their Agreement, and fo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. 
But eas, which by reaſon of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confus'd, can- 

not produce any clear or diſtin Knowledge; becauſe as far as any Ideas are con- 

fus'd, ſo far the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree, 

Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood : He that 

hath not determin d the Ideas to the Words he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of 
them, of whoſe Truth he can be certain. 


1 
„ * * 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 


6.1 NOWLE DGE, as has been ſaid, lying in the Perception of the A- 
K greement or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, it follows from hence, 

That, | | | 

1. Noforthy Firſt, We can have Knowledge no farther than we have [deas. 

than we have H. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Knowledge farther than we can have Per- 

2 Hd ception of that Agreement or Diſagreement. Which Perception being, 1. Ei- 

> = ther by Intuition, or the immediate comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. By Rea- 

perceive their ſon, examining the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, by the Iuterven- 


Agreement or tion of ſome others: Or, 3. By Senſation, perceiving the Exiſtence of particu- 


Difagreement. lar Things: Hence it alſo follows, | 


23 $. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive Knowledge, that ſhall extend it 


extendric [elf (elf to all our Ideas, and all that we would know about them; becauſe we can- 
not to all the not examine and perceive all the Relations they have one to another by Juxta- 
—_—_. Poſition, or an immediate Compariſon one with another. Thus having the 
Oe Jdeas of an obtuſe, and an acute-angled Triangle, both drawn from equal Ba- 
ſes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Knowledge, perceive the one not 
to be the other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal or no; be- 
cauſe their Agreement or Diſagreement in Equality can never be perceiv'd by an 
immediate comparing them: The difference of Figure makes their Parts unca- 
pable of an exact immediate Application; and therefore there is need of ſome 


intervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 


| Knowledge. | 
4 Nor demon» H. 4. Fourthly, it follows alſo, from what is above obſery'd, that our rational 
ftrative Knowledge cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Idea : Becauſe between two 


; Knowledge. 4ifferent Ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we 


can connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the Parts of the 
Deduction ; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of Knowledge and Demon- 

ſtration. | | | 
5. Senſitive H. 5. Fifthly, Senfitive Knowledge, reaching no farther than the Exiſtence of 


Knowledge Things actually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower than either of the 
narrower than former. Xo 1 8 


* ku. F. 6. From all which it is evident, that the Extent of our Knowledge comes not 


ledge t bereſere only ſhort of the Reality of Things, but even of the Extent of our own Ideas. 
n@rrower than Tho our Knowledge be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed them either in 
our Ideas. Extent or Perfection; and tho' theſe be very narrow Bounds, in reſpec of the 
_ - Extent of All Being, and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in 

ſome even created Underſtandings, not ty'd down to the dull and narrow In- 
formation is to be receiv'd from ſome few, and not very acute ways of Per- 

ception, ſuch as are our Senſes ; yet it would be well with us if our Knowledge 

were but as large as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Inquiries 

concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever ſhall be 

in this World reſolv d. Nevertheleſe I do not queſtion but that humane Know- 

ledge, under the preſent Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions, may 

be carry'd much farther than it hitherto has been, if Men would fincerely, and 

with freedom of Mind, imploy all that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in 

| ; improving 


- 
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improving the means of diſcovering Truth, which they do for the colouring of 
ſupport of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt or Party they are once in- 
gag'd in, But yet after all, I think I may, without Injury to human Perfection, 
be confident, that our Knowledge would never reach to all we might deſire to 
know concerning thoſe Ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the Diffical- 
ties, and reſolve all the Queſtions might ariſe concerning any of them. We 
have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never 
be able to find a Circle equal to a Square, and certainly know that it is ſo. We 
have the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, 
whether any mere material Being thinks, or no; it being impoſſible for us, by 
the Contemplation of our own eat, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether 
Omnipotency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpos'd, a Power to 
perceive and think, or elſe join'd and-fix'd to Matter ſo diſpos'd, a thinking 
immaterial Subſtance : it being, in reſpe& of our Notions, not much more re- 
mote from our Comprehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſu- 
peradd to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it 
another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; ſince we know not wherein 
Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Subſtances the Almighty has been pleas'd 
to give that Power, which cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the 
good Pleaſure and Bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no Contradiction in it, 
that the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould, if he pleas'd, give to certain Sy- 

ſtems of created ſenſleſs Matter, put together, as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of 
Senſe, Perception and Thought: Tho), as I think, I have prov'd, lib. 4. ch. 10. 
it is no leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evidently in its 
own nature void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt thinking 
Being, What Certainty of Knowledge can any one have that ſome Perceptions, 
ſuch as v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome Bodies themſelves, after 
a certain manner modify'd and mov'd, as well as that they ſhould be in an imma- 
terial Subſtance, upon the Motion of the Parts of Body ? Body; as far as we can 
conceive, being able only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion, according to 
the utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing but Motion: ſo 
that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or Pain, or the Idea of a Colour or 
Sound, we are fain to quit our Reaſon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it 
wholly to the good Pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince we mult allow he has an- 
nex'd Effects to Motion, which we can no way conceive Motion able to pro- 


duce, what reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not order them as well 
3 8 * . . 
to be producd in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in a 


Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any way operate upon? 
I ſay not this, that I would any way leſſen the Belief of the Soul's Immateriali- 


ty : I am not here ſpeaking of Probability, but Knowledge ; and I think not on- 


ly, that it becomes the Modeſty of Philoſophy not to pronounce magilterially, 
where we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledge; but alſo, that it is 
of uſe to us to diſcern how far our Knowledge does reach: for the ſtate we are 


at preſent in, not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many things, content our 


ſelves with Faith and Probability; and in the preſent Queſtion, about the Im- 
materiality of the Soul, if our Faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Cer- 
tainty, we need not think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Reli- 
gion are well enough ſecur'd, without Philoſophical Proofs of the Soul's Imma- 

reriality ; ſince it is evident, that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, 
ſenſible intelligent Beings, and for ſeveral years continu'd us in ſuch a State, can 
and will reſtore us to the like State of Senſibility in another World, and make 
us capable there to receive the Retribution he has deſign'd to Men, according 


to their Doings in this Life. And therefore *tis not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to 


determine one way or t'other, as ſome over-zealous for or agairfit the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World believe. Who, 
either on the one Side, indulging too much their Thoughts immers'd altogether 

in Matter, can allow no Exiſtence to what is not material: Or who, on the 
other ſide, finding not Cagitation within the natural Powers of Matter, examin'd 
over and over again by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, have the confidence to 
conclude, that Omnipotency it ſelf cannot give Perception and Thought to a 
Subſtance which has the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hard- 
Vol. I. | K k 2 5 I 
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ly Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Matter; or Exi- 

e to any m_ that hath no Extenſion at all, will confeſs, that he is very 
far from certainly knowing what his Soul is. *Tis a Point which ſeems to me 
to be put out of the reach of our Knowledge: And he who will give himſelf 
leave to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each Hypo- 
theſis, will ſcarce find his reaſon able to determine him fixedly for or againſt the 
Soul's Materiality. Since on which fide ſocver he views it, either as an unex- 
tended Subſtance, or as a thinking extended Matter ; the Difficulty to conceive 
either, will, whilſt cicher alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive him to the contra- 
ry ſide. An unfair way which ſome Men take with themſelves : who, becauſe 
of the unconceivableneſs of ſomething they find in one, throw themſelves vio- 
lently into the contrary Hypotheſis, tho altogether as unintelligible to an unby- 
aſs'd Underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the Weakneſs and Scan- 
tineſs of our Knowledge, but the inſignificant Triumph of ſuch ſort of Argu- 
ments, which, drawn from our own Views, may ſatisfy us that we can find no 
certainty on one fide of the Queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help us to Truth 
by running into the oppoſite Opinion, which, on examination, will be found 
clog'd with equal difficulties For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is 
it, for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and to him unſurmountable Rubs 
he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, which is built on 
ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from his Comprehenſi- 
on ? "Tis paſt controverſy, that we have in us ſomething that thinks; our very 
Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its being, tho' we muſt con- 
tent our ſelves in the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is: and 'tis as vain to go 
about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other caſes to be poſi- 
tive againſt the being of any thing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Nature. 
For I would fain know what Subſtance exiſts, that has not ſomething in it which 
manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who ſee and know the Na- 
ture and inward Conſtitution of things, how much muſt they exceed us in Know- 
ledge ? To which if we add larger Comprehenſion, which enables them at one 
glance to ſee the Connection and Agreement of very many Ideas, and readily ſup- 
plies to them the intermediate Proofs, which we by ſingle and flow ſteps, and 
long por ing in the dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready to forget one 
before we have hunted out another; we may gueſs at ſome part of the Happi- 
neſs of ſuperior Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating 
Sight, as well as a larger Ficld of Knowledge. But to return to the Argument 

in hand; our Knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfecti- 

ons of the Ideas we have, and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort 

ol that too, But how far it reaches, let us now enquire. 
How for our §. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we make concerning the Ideas we have, 
Knowledge may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduc'd to theſe four ſorts, viz. Iden- 
reaches. tity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and real Exiſtence, I ſhall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe. _ 8 | 

1. Our Know F. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of the Agreement or Diſ- 
tedgeof Identity agreement of our Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far extended as our Ideas them- 


| 9 ſelves :. and there can be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not preſently, by 
Ideas. an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be different from any 
other. \ 


2. Of Co-exi» F. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond ſort, - which is the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
2 # very our Ideas in Co- exiſtence; in this, our Knowledge is very ſhort, tho' in this con- 
% BJ fiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances. 
For our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances being, as I have ſhew'd, nothing but 
certain Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one Subject, and ſo co-exiſting toge- 
ther; v. g. Our Idea of Flame is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of 
Gold, a Body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible: Theſe, 
or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in mens Minds, do theſe two Names of the 
different Subſtances, Flame, and Gold, ſtand for. When we would know any 
thing farther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of Subſtances, what do we en- 
quire, but what other Qualities or Powers theſe Subſtances have or have not ? 


Which 
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which is nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple ideas do or do not co-exiſt i 
with thoſe that make up that complex Idea? * | 
$. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſoever of human Science, is Becauſe the 
yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon whereof is, that the ſimple Connectiem be- 
Tdeas, whereof our complex Ideas of Subſtances are made up, are, for the moſt * 114 _— 
part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own Nature, no viſible neceſſary Con- —_ 
nection or Inconſiſtency with any other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence with them 
we would inform our ſelves about. 
$. 11. The Ideas that our complex ones of Subſtances are made up of, and Eſpecially of 
about which our Knowledge concerning Subſtances is moſt employ'd, are thoſe of ſecondary 
their Secondary Qualities : which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the pri- Nulirier: 
mary Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or if not upon them, upon 
ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehenſion ; *tis impoſſible we ſhould 
know which have a neceſſary Union or Inconſiſtency one with another: For not 
knowing the Root they ſpring from, not e what Size, Figure, and Tex- 
ture of Parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult thoſe Qualities 
which make our complex Idea of Gold, *tis impoſſible we ſhould know what other 
Qualities reſult from, or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitution of the in- 
ſenſible parts of Gd; and ſo conſequently muſt always co-exiſt with that com- 
lex Idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. | | 
$. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary Qualities of the inſenſible Parts Becauſe all 
of Bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, there is yet another and Come#ion be- 
more incurable part of Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a certain —_ OY 1 
Knowledge of the Co-exiſtence or In-co-exiſtence (if I may ſo ſay) of different Idea, — — 
in the ſame Subject; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable Connection be- liries is undiſ- 
tween any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe primary Qualities which it depends on. coverable. 
F. 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhould cauſe a Change | 
in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, is not beyond our Conception : 
the Separation of the Parts of one Body upon the Intruſion of another; and the 
Change from Reſt to Motion upon impulſe ; theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have 
ſome Connection one with another. And if we knew theſe primary Qualities of 
Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope we might be able to know a great deal 
more of theſe Operations of them one upon another : But our Minds not being 
able to diſcover any Connection betwixt theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, and 
the Senſations that are produc'd in us by them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh 
certain and undoubted Rules of the Conſequences or Co-exiſtence of any ſecondary 
Qualities, tho' we could diſcover the Size, Figure or Motion of thoſe inviſible 
Parts which immediately produce them. We are ſo far from knowing what Fi- 
gure, Size or Motion of Parts produce a yellow Colour, a ſweet Taſte, or a 
ſharp Sound, that we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure or Motion 
of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of any Colour, Taſte or Sound 
whatſoever ; there is no conceivable Connection betwixt the one and the other. 
$. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our Ideas (the only 
true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge) what other Ideas are to be found 
conſtantly join'd with that of our complex Idea of any Subſtance : ſince we nei- 
ther know the real Conſtitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities do 
depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary Connection be- 
tween them, and any of. the ſecondary Qualities which is neceſſary to be done 
before we can certainly know their neceſſary Co-exiſtence. So that let our com- 
plex Idea of any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, from the 
ſimple Ideas contain'd in it, certainly determine the neceſſary Co-exiſtence of any 
other Quality whatſoever. Our Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries reaches very 
little farther than our Experience. Indeed ſome few of the primary Quali- 
ties have a neceſſary Dependence and viſible Connection one with another, as 
Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion ; receiving or communicating Motion by 
Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But tho' theſe, and perhaps ſome others of our Idea. 
have, yet there are fo y of them, that have a vifible Connection one with ano- 
ther, that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration diſcover the Co- exiſtence of 
very few of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtances : and we Mm | 
#4 | | y 
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only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make known to us what Qualities they 
contain. For ot all the 9.4 — that are co ex ijſtent in any Subject, without this 
Dependance and evident Connection of their Ideas one with another, we cannot 
know certainly any two to co-exiſt any farther than Experience, by our Senſes, 
informs us. Thus, tho' we ſee the yellow Colour, and upon trial find the Weight, 
Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, that are united in a piece of Gold; 
yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Dependance, or neceſſary Con- 


nection with the other, we cannot certainly know, that where any four of theſe 


Of Repugnancy 
to Co-exiſtence 
larger. 


are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be: becauſe 
the higheſt Probability amounts not to Certainty, without which there can be 
no true Knowledge. For this Co-exiftence can be no farther known than it is per- 
cciv'd ; and it cannot be perceiv'd, but either in particular Subjects, by the 
Obſervation of our Senſes, or in general, by the neceſſary Connection of the Ideas 
themſelves. | | 

§. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Co-exiſtence, we may know, that any 
Subject can have of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one particular at once; 
v. g. cach particular Extenſion, Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all 
other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each 
Senſe ; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject, excludes all other of 
that ſort ; v. g. no one Subject can have two Smells or two Colours at the ſame 
time. To this perhaps will be ſaid, has not an Opall, or the infuſion of Liguum 
Nephriticum, two Colours at the ſame time? To which I anſwer, that theſe Bo- 
dies, to Eyes differently plac'd, may at the ſame time afford different Colours: 
But I take liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes differently plac'd, *tis different parts 


ol the Object that reflect the Particles of Light : And therefore 'tis not the ſame 
Part of the Object, and fo not the very ſame Subject, which at the ſame time 


Of the Co- exi- 
ſtence of Powers 
a very little 
Way. | 


appears both yellow and azure. For tis as impoſſible that the very ſame Particle 
of any Body ſhould at the ſame time differently modify or reflect the Rays of 
Light, as that it ſhould have two different Figures and Textures at the ſame 
time. | | 
$. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Qualities of other 
Bodies, which make a great part of our Enquiries about them, and is no inconſi- 
derable Branch of our Knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our Knowledge 
reaches much farther than our Experience ; or whether we can come to the diſco- 
very of molt of theſe Powers, and be certain that they are in any Subject, by the 
Connection with any of thoſe Ideas which to us make its Eflence. Becauſe the 


Active and Paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their ways of operating, conſiſting in a 


Texture and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means come to diſcover ; 


tis but in very few caſes, we can be able to perceive'their Dependance on, or 


Repugnance to any of thoſe Ideas which make our complex one of that ſort of 


things. I have here inſtanc'd in the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, as that which 


is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible Explication of the Qualities of Bodies ; 
and I fear the Weakneſs of human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute ano- 
ther, which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary Conne- 
ction and Co-exiſtence of the Powers which are to be oblerv'd united in ſeveral 
ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt 
and trueſt, (for of that it is not my buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge con- 
cerning corporeal Subſtances will be very little advanc'd by any of them, till we 
are made to ſee what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have a neceſſary Connection or 
Repuguancy one with another ; which in the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, 
we know but to a very ſmall degree: And I doubt whether, with thoſe Faculties 


We have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general Knowledge (I ſay not particu- | 


lar Experience) in this part much farther. Experience is that which in this Part 
we muſt depend on, And it were to be wiſh'd that it were more improvd. We 
find the Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains have this way brought to the 


| Stock of natural Knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, 


who pretend to it, had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere in their 
Reports, as thoſe who call themſclves Philoſophers ought to have been; our 


Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our Inſight into their Powers 


* 


and Operations, had been yet much greater. 
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6. 17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the Powers and Operations of Bodies, 
I think it is eaſy to conelude, we are much more in the dark in reference to Spirits ; 
whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but what we draw from that of our own, 
by reflecting on the Operations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can 
come within our Obſervation. But how inconſiderable a rank the Spitits that 
inhabit our Bodies hold amongſt thoſe various and poſſibly innumerable kinds 
of nobler beings; and how far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Per- 
fections of Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite forts of Spirits above us; 
is what by a tranſient hint, in another place, I have offer'd to my Reader's 
Conſideration. | | 3 

$. 18. As to the third ſort of our Knowledge, viz. the Agreement or Diſagree- 3. Of other 
ment of any of our Ideas in any other Relation : This, as it is the largeſt Field of Relation ir | 
our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend; becauſe the 7 _— ” 
Advances that are made in this part of Knowledge, depending on our Sagacity age | 
in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew the Relations and Habitudes of We 
1deas, whoſe Co- exiſtence is not confiderd, *tis a hard matter to tell when we | 
are at an end of ſuch Diſcoveries ; and when Reaſon has all the helps it is ca- 
pable of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of remote /deas. They that are ignorant of Algebra cannot imagine the 
Wonders in this kind are to be done by it : and what farther Improvements 
and Helps, advantageous to other parts of Knowledge, the fagacious Mind of 
Man may yet find out, tis not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt ] believe, that 
the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demonſtration 
and Knowledge; and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of Contem- 
plation, would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Intereſt 
did not oppoſe or menace ſuch Endeavours. 
The Idea of a Supreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, Morality 
whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea of our capable of 
ſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, being ſuch as are clear in us, would, Pemonſtratien. 
I ſuppoſe, if duly conſider d and purſu'd, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty | 
and Rules of Action, as might place Morality amongſt the Sciences capable of demon- 
ſtration; wherein I doubt not but from ſelf-evident Propoſitions, by neceſſary 
Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe in Mathemaricks, the meaſures of Right 

and Wrong might be made ont to any one that will apply himſelf with the 
fame Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other of theſe 

Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be perceiv'd, as well as 

thoſe of Number and Extenſion : and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be 
capable of Demonſtration, if due Methods were thought on to examine or 

purſue their Agreement or Diſagreement, Mbere there is no Property, there is 
no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration in Euclid: For the 

Idea ot Property being a Right to any thing; and the Idea to which the name 

Injuſtice 1s given, being the Invaſion or Violation of that Right ; it is evident, 

that theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſh'd, and theſe Names annex'd to them, I can 
as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, as that a Triangle has three An- 

gles equal to two right ones. Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty : 

The Idea of Government being the Eſtabliſhment of Society 2 certain Rules 

or Laws which require Conformity to them; and the Idea of abſolute Liberty 

being for any one tò do whatever he pleaſes ; I am as capable of being certain 

of the Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in the Mathemaricks. 

b. 19. That which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the Ideas of Twothing: have 

Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty and Demon- made moral = 


Of Spirits yet 
narrower. 


ſtration, is, 8 | | | Ideas cheaghe 
Firſt, That they can be ſet down and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which — 4 


have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds Their Complex« 

whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas in the Mind, *4ne/s, and 

and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Signification. An . | Lorem 

Angle, Circle or Square, drawn in Lines, lies open to the View, and cannot be * 
miſtaken: it remains unchangeable, and may at leiſure be conſider'd and exa- 

min'd, and the Demonſtration be reyis'd, and all the parts of it may be gone 

over more than once without any danger of the leaſt change in the Ideas. This 

cannot be thus done in moral Ideas, we have no ſenſible Marks that — 

| | | them, 
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them, whereby we can ſet them down; we have nothing but Words to expreſs 
them by: which cho', when. written, they remain the ſame, yet the Ideas they 
ſtand for may change in the ſame Man; and tis very ſeldom that they are not 
different in different Perſons. 6 | | 0 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in Erhicks, is, That 
moral Ideas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the Figures ordinarily con- 
fider'd in Mathematicks. From whence theſe two Inconveniences follow: Firſt, 
That their Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Collect ion of 
ſimple Ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and ſo the Sign that is 
us'd for them in Communication always, and in thinking often, does not ſteddily 
carry with it the ſame Idea. Upon which the ſame diſorder, Confuſion and Ex- 
ror follows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of a Heptagon, 
ſnould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the Angles, or by over- 
ſight make the Figure with one Angle more than the Name ordinarily imported, 
or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often 
happens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where the ſame 
Name being retain d, one Angle, i. e. one {imple Idea is left out or put in, in the 
complex one (ſtill call'd by the ſame name) more at one time than another. Se- 
condly, From the Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas, there follows another In- 
convenience, viz. that the Mind cannot caſily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations, 
ſo exactly and perfectly as is neceſſary in the Examination of the Habitudes and 
Correſpondencies, Agreements or Diſagreements, of ſeveral of them one with 
another; eſpecially where it is to be judg'd of by long Deductions, and the In- 
tervention e other complex Ideas, to ſhe the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of two remote ones. 3 | 

The great help againſt this which Mathematicians find in Diagrams and Fi- 
gures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, is very apparent, and the 
Memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly 
whilſt the Mind went over the Parts of them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſeve- 
ral Correſpondencies. And tho'in caſting up a long Sum, either in Addition, Mul- 
t/plication, or Diviſion, every part be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a 
view of its own Ideas, and conſidering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and 
the Reſolution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, made up 
of ſuch particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception : yet without ſet- 


ting down the ſe veral parts by Marks, whole preciſe Significations are known, 


and by Marks that laſt and remain in view when the Memory had let them go, it 
would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different Ideas in mind, without con- 
founding or letting {lip ſome parts of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our 
Reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help not the 
Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two or more Numbers, their Equa- 


lities or Proportions : That, the Mind has only by intuition of its own Ideas of 


Remedies of 


thoſe Diſficul- 


Hes, 


the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Characters are helps to the Memo- 
ry, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas about which the Demonſtration is made, 
whereby a Man may know how far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral 
of the particulars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may without confuſion go on to 
what is yet unknown, and at laſt have in one view before him the Reſult of all 
his Perceptions and Reaſonings. So . 

$. 20, One part of theſe Diſadvantages in moral Ideas, which has made them 
be thought not capable of Demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be remedy'd 
by Definitions, ſetting down that Collection of {imple Ideas, which every Term 
ſhall ſtand for, . and then uſing the Terms ſteddily and conſtantly for that pre- 
ciſe Collection. And what Methods Algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may 
hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other Difficulties, is not eaſy to foretel. Con- 
fident Iam, that if Men would in the ſame method, and with the ſame indiffe- 
rency, ſearch after Moral, as they do Mathematical 'Truths, they would find 
them to have a ſtronger Connection one with another, and a more neceſlary 
Conſequence from our clear and diſtin Ideas, and to come nearer perfect De- 
monſtration than is commonly imagin'd. But much of this is not to be ex- 
pected, whilſt the Deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
well-endow'd Opinions in faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments either to make good 
their Beauty, or varniſh over and cover their Deformity : Nothing hong fo 

| | beaurtiti 
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beautiful to the Eye, as Truth is to the Mind; nothing ſo deform'd and irrecon- 
cilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. For tho' many a Man can with ſatisfa- 
| ion enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom; yet who is bold enough 
openly to avow, that he has eſpous d a Falſhood, and receiv'd into his Breaſt ſo 
ugly a thing as a Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men cram their Tenets down all 
Mens throats, whom they can get into their power, withour permitting them 
to examine their Truth or Falſhood, and will not let 'Truth have fair play in 
the World, nor Men the Liberty to ſearch after it ; what Improvements can be 
expected of this kind ? What greater Light can be hop'd for in the moral Scien- 
ces? The ſubject part of Mankind in moſt places might, inſtead thereof, with 
Egyptian Bondage expect Eg yptian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord 
ſet up by himſelf in Mens Minds, which it is impoſſible for the Breath or Pow- 
er of Man wholly to extinguiſh. - me | 
$. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, viz. of the real aftual' Exiſtence 4. Of real Es- 
of things, we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiſtence ; a demonſtra- Hence: we 
tive Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God; of the Exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have an intui- 
have no other but a ſenſitive Knowledge, which extends not beyond the Objects *77* Knowleage 
| | | of our own ; de- 
preſent to our Senſes. . | | , 
$. 22. Our Knowledge being ſo narrow, as I have ſhew'd, it will perhaps God; ſenſe. 
ive us ſome light into the preſent State of our Minds, if we look a little into the ive, of ſome 


dark fide, and take a view of our Ignorance : which being infinitely larger than 4 other 
our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of Diſputes, and Improvement — , 


of uſeful Knowledge; if diſcovering how far we have clear and diſtin& Ideas, we grant. 
confine our Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe things that are within 
the reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out into that Abyſs of Darkneſs 
(where we have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive any thing) out of a 
Preſumption, that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be fatisfy*d of 
the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that knows any thing, 
knows this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Igno- 
rance. The meaneſt and molt obvious things that come in our way, have dark 
ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt and moſt en- 
larg'd Underſtandings of thinking Men find themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in 
every particle of Matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we conſi- 
der the Cauſes of our Ignorance ; which, from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will 
be found to be chiefly theſe three : | | 
 Eirſt, Want of Ideas. | 
Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the Ideas we have. 
' - Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. | | 
$. 23. Firſt, There are ſome things, and thoſe not a few, that we are igno- N On Cauſe 


rant of for want of Ideas. | | Fit want f 
Hirſt, All the ſimple Ideas we have, are confin'd (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe Ideas, either 
ſuch as we have 


we receive from corporeal Objects by Senſation, and from the Operations of our? 

own Minds as the Objects of Reflection. But how much theſe few and narrow , ,, 5 94 
Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole Extent of all Beings, will not be particularly wi 
hard to perſuade thoſe who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the meaſure ve not. 
of all things. What other ſimple Ideas tis poſſible the Creatures in other | 
parts of the Univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of Senſes and Faculties more or 

perfecter than we have, or different from our's, *tis not for us to determine. 

But to ſay, or think there are no ſuch, ' becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is 

no better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in it, that there 

was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had no manner of Idea of 

any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to himſelf any Notion about 

Seeing. The Ignorance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor con- 

fines the Knowledge that is in others, than the Blindneſs of a Mole is an argument 

againſt the Quick- ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He that will conſider the infinite 

Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of the Creator of all things, will find reaſon to 

think, it was not all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a 

Creature, as he will find Man to be ; who, in all probability, is one of the 
loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties therefore other Species of 

Creatures have to penetrate. into the Nature and inmoſt Conſtitutions of 

things, what Ideas they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 

Vol. I. L1 | ; . not. 
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t heir Remote. 


neſt ; or, 


is but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt, 
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not. This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views of 
them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them more perfet. And 
we may be convinc'd that the Ideas we can attain to by our Faculties, are very 
diſproportionate to things themſelves, when a poſitive clear diſtin& one of Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is conceal'd from us. 
But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part as well as Cauſe of our Ignorance, 
cannot be deſcribd. Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, that the 
intellectual and ſenſible World, are in this perfectly alike ; That that part, 
which we ſee of cither of them, holds no proportion with what we ſee not ; 
and whatſoever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts, of either of them, 

§. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ignorance, is the want of Ideas we are 
capable of. As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are not able to give us, 
ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of things, which *tis reaſonable to think other 
Beings, perfecter than we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want of 
Idea, I now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive capable of 
being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we have Ideas of. But tho' we 
are not without 1deas of thele primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not 
knowing what is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part 


of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Effica- 


cies, and Ways of Operation, whereby the Effects, which we daily ſee, are 
produc'd. T heſe are hid from us in ſome things, by being too remote; and in 
others, by being too minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the known 
and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then 


diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance, What are the particular Fabricks of the 


great Maſles of Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous Frame of corpo- 
real Beings, how far they are extended, what is their Motion, and how conti- 
nu'd or communicated, and what influence they have one upon another, are 
Contemplations that at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we 
narrow our Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I 
mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter, that viſibly 
move above it; what ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, and intellectual cor- 
poreal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may 


there probably be in the other Planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their 


outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are confin'd to 


this Earth; there being no natural Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to 


Becauſe of 
their Minute- 


neſs. 


convey their certain /deas into our Minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe 
Inlets of all our Knowledge : and what ſorts of Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe 
Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear and 
diſtinct Ideas of them. . 8 z | 
$. 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in 
the Univerſe, eſcape our notice by their Remoteneſs, there are others that are 


no leſs conceal'd from us by their Minutemeſs. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles being 


the active Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which de- 


pend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural Ope- 


rations; our want of preciſe diſtinct /deas of their primary Qualities, keeps us 
in an incurable Ignorance of what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not 
but if we could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute 
conſtituent parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know without trial ſeveral of 
their Operations one upon another, as we do now the Properties of a Square or 
a Triangle. Did we know them echanical Affect ions of the Particles of Ryu. 
barb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watch-Maker, does thoſe of a Watch, 
whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File which by rubbing on them 
will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels; we ſhould be able to tell before- 
hand, that Rhubarb will purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man ſleep, as 


well as a Watch-make, can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ballance 


will keep the Watch from going, till it be remoy'd ; or that ſome ſmall part of 
it being rubb'd by a File, the Machine would quite loſe its Motion, and the 


Watch go no more. The diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua 


Regia, and ut vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than 
| 8 : Ok it 


— 
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it is to a Smith to underſtand why the turning of one Key will open a Lock, and 
not the turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough 


to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their mecha- 
nical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their Properties and 


ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſur'd about them any farther, than ſome 
few trials we make, are able to reach. But whether they will ſucceed again ano- 
ther time, we canfiot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of uni- 
verſal Truths concerning natural Bodies: and our Reaſon carries us herein very 
liltle beyond particular matterꝭf fact. 

5. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far ſoever human Induſt 
may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſop 


{til} be out of our reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe 


very Bodies which are neareſt ro us, and moſt under our command. Thoſe 
which we have rank'd into Claſſes under names, and we think our ſelves beſt ac- 
quainted with, we have but very imperfe& and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtin& Ide- 
as of the ſeveral ſorts of Bodies that fall under the examination of our Senſes, per- 
haps we may have: but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpe&, we have not of any one amongſt 
them. And tho' the former of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and Diſcourſe, 
yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ſcientifical Knowledge ; not 
{hall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable Truths concern- 
ing them. Certainty and Demonſtration are things we muſt not, in theſe matters; 
pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, and Smell, and other ſenſible Qua- 
ſities, we have as clear and diſtin& Ideas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have of a 
Circle and a Triangle: But having no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities 
of the minute Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects they will produce; nor when 
we (ce thoſe effects, can we ſo much as gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of 
production. Thus having no Ideas of the particular mechanical Affections of the 
minute Parts of Bodies that are within our view and reach, we are ignorant of 
their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Operations : and of Bodies more remote, we 
are yet more ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or 


the ſenſible and groſſer parts of their Conſtitutions. 


* 
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hy in phyfical things, ſcientifical will 1 


$. 27. This, at firſt ſight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our Knowledge Much leſs of 
is to the whole extent even of material Beings ; to which if we add the Conſide- Sbiriti. 


ration of that infinite Number of Spirits that may be, and probably are, which 


are yet more remote from our Knowledge, whereof we have no cognizance, nor 
can frame to our ſelves any diſtin& Ideas of their ſeveral Ranks and Sorts, we ſhall 


find this cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, al- 
moſt the whole Intellectual World; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World 
than the material. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may ſo call them, 
ſuperficial Ideas of Spirit, which by reflection we get of our own, and from thence 
the beſt we can collect of the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Au- 
thor of them and us and all things; we have no certain Information, ſo much as 
of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. Angels of all ſorts are na- 


turally beyond our diſcovery : And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof tis likely 
there are more Orders than of Corporeal Subſtances, are things whereof our na- 
tural Faculties give us no certain account at all, That there are Minds and think- 
ing Bzings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man has a Reaſon, from theit 
Words and Actions, to be ſatisfy'd: And the Knowledge of his own Mind can- 
not ſuffer a Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But 
that there are degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great GO D, who 
is there that by his own Search and Ability can come to know? Much leſs have 
we diſtinct Ideas of their different Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſe- 
veral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and from us. 
And therefore in what concerns their different Species and Properties, we are 
under an abſolute ignorance. | | 


$. 28. Scondly, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial Beings that are in the Uni- Secondly, Wane 
verſe, the want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we have ſeen. In the ff © diſcovera- 


next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of no leſs moment, is a want of a diſco- 


ble Connection 
between Ideas 


verable Connection between thoſe Ideas we have: For wherever we want that, we have. 


Vol. I. | e fo WS, we 
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we are utterly uncapable of univerſal and certain Kyowledge; and are, as in the 
former caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment : which, how narrow 
and confin'd it is, how far from general Knowledge, we need not be told. I ſhall 
give ſome few Inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. Tis 
evident that the Bulk, Figure, and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, Pleaſure and 
Pain, c. Theſe mechanical Affections of Bodies having no affinity at all with 
thoſe Ideas they produce in us (there being no conceivable Conne&ion between 
any Impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Preception of a Colour, or Smell, 
which we find in our Minds) we can have no diſtinct Knowledge of ſuch Opera- 
tions beyond our Experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as 
effects produc'd by the Appointment of an infinitely wiſe Agent, which perfectly 
ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſenſible ſecondary Qualities which 
we have in our Minds, can by us be no way deduc'd from bodily Cauſes, nor any 
Correſpondence or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us: ſo on the other ſide, 
the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconceivable. How any 
Thought ſhould produce a Motion in Body, is as remote from the Nature of 
our Ideas, as how any Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it 
is ſo, if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the things them- 
ſelves would never be able in the leaſt to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, 
tho” they have a conſtant and regular Connection, in the ordinary courſe of 
things; yet that Connection being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one on another, we can attri- 
bute their Connection to nothing elſe but the arbitrary Determination of that 
All- wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 
wholly above our weak Underſtandings to conceive. | 

$. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Relations, Habitudes, and Con- 
nections, ſo viſibly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any Power whatſoever. And in 
theſe only we are capable of certain and univerſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of 


a right-lin'd Triangle neceſſarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to 
two right ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connection of theſe 


two Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary Power, which 
of choice made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. But the Coherence and 
Continuity of the Parts of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Co- 
lours and Sounds, Oc. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Rules and 
Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no natural 
Connection with any J1deas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbi- 
trary Will and good Pleaſure of the wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here 
mention the Reſurrection of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other things, which are by every one acknowledg'd to depend wholly + 
on the Determination of a free Agent. The things that, as far as our Obſer- 
vation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude do. 


act by a Law ſet them; but yet by a Law that we know not: whereby, tho 
Cauſes work ſteddily, and Effects conſtantly low from them, yet their Coune- 


ctions and Dependencies being not diſcoverable in our Ideas, we can have but an 
experimental Knowledge of them. From all which tis eaſy to perceive what à 
darkneſs we are involv'd in, how little *ris of Being, and the things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no Injury to our Know- 
ledge, when we modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are ſo far from being 
able to comprehend the whole Nature of the Univerſe, ' and all the things con- 
tain'd in it, that we are not capable of a philoſophical Knowledge of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us: concerning their ſecondary Qualities, 
Powers, and Operations, we can have no univerſal Certainty. Several Effects 


come every day within the Notice of our Senſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſi- 


tive Knowledge ; but the Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of their Production, 
for the two toregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to be ignorant of. In theſe 
we can go no farther than particular Experience informs us of matter of fact, 
and by Analogy to gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies (not to mention pr | 
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ritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, that 
I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. ; | 
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30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate Ideas, and where there is a certain Thirdly, ant 


and diſcoverable Connection between them, yet we are often ignorant, for want af tracing our 
of tracing thole Ideas which we have, or may have ; and for want of finding out ens. 


thoſe intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew us what Habitude of Agreement or 
Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus many are ignorant of ma- 
thematical Truths, not out of any Impetfection of their Faculties, or Uncertain- 
ty in the things themſelves; but for want ot Application in acquiring, examin- 
ing, and by due ways comparing thoſe /deas, That which has moſt contributed 


to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding our their Relations, and Agree- 


ments or Diſagreements one with another, has been, 1 ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of 

Words. It is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek or certainly diſcover the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts flutter: 
about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful and uncertain Significations. Mathe- 

maticians abſtracting their Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves 
to ſer before their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider, and not 
Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great part of that Perplexity, 
Puddering, and Confuſion, which has ſo much hinder'd Mens progreſs in other 
parts of Knowledge. For whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermin'd and uncer- 


rain Signification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Certain from 
Probable, Conſiſtent trom Inconſiſtent, in their own Opinions. This havi 


n . 
been the Fate or Misfortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, the 8 


brought into the Stock of real Knowledge, has been very little, in proportion to 
the Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been fill'd with; vhilſt Stu- 
dents, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew not whereabout they were, 
how far their Diſcoveries were advanc'd, or what was wanting in their own or 

the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men in the Diſcoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, involv'd all in the obſcurity 
of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and 
Voyages, Theorics and Stories of Zones and Tydes, multiply'd and diſputed ; 
nay, Ships built, and Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond 
the Line ; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as much unknown, : as when it was 
declar'd Hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpoken ſufficiently of Words, 


and the ill or careleſs uſe that is commonly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any 
thing more of it here. | 


$. 31. Hithertq we have examin'd the Extent of our Knowledge, in reſpect of Extent in re- 
the ſeveral ſorts of Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, in reſpect of Abe Univer- 
Univerfality, which will alſo deſerve to be confider'd ; and in this regard, our feli. 


Knowledge follows the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe 
Agreement or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is univerſal. For what 
is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of every particular thing, in whom 
that Eſſence, i. e. that abſtract Idea is to be found; and what is once known of 


ſuch Ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general Kno- 


ledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own Minds, and 'tis only the exa- 
mining of our own Ideas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences 
of things (that is, to abſtract Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out by the 

Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences: as the Exiſtence of things is to be known 
only from Experience. But having more to ſay of this in the Chapters where I 


ſhall ſpeak of general and real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Uni- 
verſality of our Knowledge in general. | | 


ares, 


"CHAR: 
Of the Reality of Knowledge. 


1. 1 Doubt not but my Reader by this Time may be apt to think, that I Obj. Know- 


have been all this while only building a Caſtle in the Air ; and be ready 1177 archer 


to ſay to me, To what purpoſe all this ſtir? Knowledge, ſay you, is only the Percep- all bore vi. 


tionen. 
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| Reality of Knowledge. Book IV. 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideas but who knows 
what thoſe Ideas may be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imagina» 
tions of Mens Brains > Where is the Head that has no Chimera in it? Or if 
there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will there be, by your Rules, 


between his Knowledge and that of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World ? 
They both have their /deas, and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one 


with another. If there be any difference between them, the advantage will be 


Anfw. Not fo 


where Ideas 
agree with 


Things. 


Anſw. Not 
ſo, where 

Ideas agree 
with Things. 


"a. 1. All 
ſimple Ideas 
40. 


on the warm- headed Man's ſide, as having the more Ideas, and the more lively: 
And ſo, by your Rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be true, that all 
Knowledge lies only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſonings ot a ſober Man, 
will be equally certain. Tis no Matter how things are; ſo a Man obſerve bur 

the Agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, 
all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as ſtrong Holds of Truth, as 
the Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this way 


as certain Knowledge, and as much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 


But of what uſe is all this fine Knowledge of Mens own Imaginations, to a Man that 
enquires after the reality of things? It matters not what Mens Fancies are, 'tis 
the Knowledge of Things that is only to be priz'd ; 'tis this alone gives a Va- 


lue to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge over another's, 


that it is of Things as they really are, and not of Dreams and Fancies. 


„ . 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Knowledge of our Ideas terminate in 


them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther intended, our 
moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy 
Brain ; and the Truths built thereon of no more weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man who ſees things clearly in a Dream, and with great aſſurance utters 
them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that this way of 
Certainty, by the Knowledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare 
Imagination: and, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainsy. of general 
Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. | 

$. 3. Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately, but only by the 
intervention of the Ideas it has of them. Our Kzowledge therefore is real, only 
ſo far as there is a Conformity between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. 
But what fhall be here the Criterion? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives no- 
thing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things themſelves ? This, 
tho' it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, there be two ſorts of 1deaz, 
that, we may be aſſur'd, agree with Things. | 

$. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which ſince the Mind, as has been 
ſhew'd, can by no means make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the Product of 
Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 
Perceptions which by the Wiſdom and Will of our Maker they are ordain d 
and adapted to. From whence it follows, that fimple Ideas are not Fiftions of 


our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of Things without us, re- 


ally operating upon us, and ſo carry with them all the Conformity which is in- 
tended, or which our State requires: For they repreſent to us Things under 
thoſe Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are 
enabled to diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular Subſtances, to diſcern the ſtates 
they are in, and ſo to take them for our Neceſſities, and apply them to our 


Uſes, Thus the Idea of Whiteneſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly 


anſwering that Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with things without us. And this 
Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient 
for real Knowledge, = | 


2, All complex F. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being Arche- 
Ideas,excepe types of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of any thing, 


Subſtances. 


ſuch, excepting thoſe 0 | 
have ſhew d in another place, are Combinations of Ideas, which the Mind, by 


nor referr'd to the Exiſtence of any thing, as to their Originals, cannot want any 
Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that which is not deſign'd to repreſent 
any ug bur it ſelf, can never be capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſ- 
lead us from the true Apprehenſion of any thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it; and 

F Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas: Which, as I 


its 
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its free Choice, puts together, without conſidering any Connection they have in 
nature. And hence it is, that in all theſe forts the Ideas themſelves are conſi- 

der'd as the Archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are con- 
formable ro them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that all the 
Knowledge we attain concerning theſe Ideas, is real, and reaches Things them- 
ſelves ; becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſenings and Diſcourſes of this kind, 

we intend things no farther than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So that 

in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted reality. 

9. 6- I doubt not but it will be eaſily granted, that the Knowledge we have of e ., 
Mathematical Ti uihs, is not only certain, but real Knowledge ; and not the bare Reality of 
empty Viſion of vain inſignificant Chimeras of the Brain: And yet, if we will Mathematical 
conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of our own Ideas. The Mathematician *nwledge. 
conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a Rectangle, or Circle, only as 
they are in Idea in his own Mind. For *tis poſſible he never found either of 
them exiſting mathematically, i. e. preciſely true, in his Life. But yet the 
Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a Circle, or any 
other mathemarical Figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real 
things exiſting ; becauſe real things are no farther concern'd, nor intended to 
be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe Arche- 
types in his Mind. Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its three Angles are 
equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a Triangle, wherever it really exiſts. 
Whatever other Figure exiſts, that is not ehe anſwerable to that Idea of a 
Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concern'd in that Propoſition: And therefore 
he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch Ideas, is real Knowledge; becauſe 
intending things no farther than they agree with thoſe his 1deas, he is ſure what 
he knows concerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an Ideal exiſtence 
in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have a real Exiſtence in 
Matter; his Conſideration being barely of thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, 
wherever or however they exilt. 

C. 7. And hence it follows, that moral Knowledge is as capable of real Certainty, 
as Mathematicks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration nothing but the Perception of 
ſuch Agreement, by the Intervention of other Ideas, or Mediums; our moral 
[deas, as well as mathematical, being Archerypes themſelves, and ſo adequate 
and compleat Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, which we ſhall find in 
them, will produce real Knowledge, as well as in mathematical Figures. 

$. 8. For the attaining of Knowledge and Certainty, it is requiſite that we have 
derermin'd Ideas; and to make our Knowledge real, it is requiſite that the Idea, home ON 
anſwer their Arthetypes. Nor let it be wonder'd, that I place the Certainty of 22 it rial, 
our Knowledge in the Conſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard 
(as it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things : Since moſt of thoſe Diſcour- 
ſes, which rake up the Thoughts, and engage the Diſputes of thoſe who pre- 
tend to make it their Buſineſs to enquire after Truth and Certainty, will, I pre- 
ſume, upon examination, be found to be general Propoſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiſtence is not at all concern'd. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathemati- 
cians about the ſquaring of a Circle, Conick Se&ions, or any other part of Ma- 
thematicks, concern not the Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures; but their Demon- 
ſtrations, which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be any 
Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame manner, the Truth 
and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts from the Lives of Men, and the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Vertues in the World whereof they treat. Nor are Tulh's 
Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no Body in the World that exactly practiſes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a vertuous Man which he has given us, 
and which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in /dea. If it be true in Specu- 
lation, . e. in /dea, that Murder deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in reality 
of any Action that exiſts conformable to that Iden of Murder. As for other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. And thus it is of 
all other Species of Things which have no other Eflence but thoſe Ideas which 
are in the Minds of Men. | e 

$. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral Knowledge be plac'd in the Contem- 

Plation of our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, be of 3 
| making, 


And of Moral. 
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Nor will it be making, what ſtrange Notions will there be of Juſtice and Temperance ? What 
14ſt tut + Confulion of Vertues and Vices, if every one may make what Ideas of them he 
drein becauſe pleaſes ? No Confuſion nor Diſorder in the things themſelves, nor the Reaſon- 


moral Ideas 


are of our on ings about them; no more than (in Mathematicks) there would be a Diſtur- 
making and bance in the Demonſtration, or a Change in the Properties of Figures, and their 
noming. Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, 
or a Trapezium with four right Angles ; that is, in plain Exgliſß, change the 
Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, which Mathematicians call 
. ordinarily by another. For let a Man make to himſelf the Idea of a Figure 
with three Angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, Equila- 
terum or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Propertics of, and Demonſtrations 
about that Idea will be the ſame, as if he call'd it a Reftangular Triangle, J con- 
fels the change of the Name, by the impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſ- 
turb him, who knows not what Idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the Figure is 
drawn, the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame 
is it in moral Knowledge, let a Man have the Idea of taking from others, with- 
out their Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſs d them of, and call 
this Juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to 
it, will be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of. his own to that Name: But 
{trip the Idea of that Name, or take ir ſuch as it is in the Speaker's Mind, and 
the ſame Things will agree to it, as if you call d it Juſtice. Indeed wrong 
Names in moral Diſcourſes breed uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily reftify'd as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, 
makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force. For what need of a Sign, when the 
thing ſignify'd is preſent and in view? But in moral Names that cannot be ſo 
eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many Decompoſitions that go to the 
making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all this, miſcalliing of 
any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the uſual ſignification of the words of that Lan- 
guage, hinders not, but that we _ have certain and demonſtrative Knowledge 
of their ſeveral Agreements and Diſagreements, if we will carefully, as in Ma- 
thematicks, keep to the ſame preciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Re- 
lations one to another, without being led away by their Names. If we but 
ſeparate the Idea under conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, our Know- 
ledge goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, whatever 
Sounds we make uſe of. | | | 


1 $. 10. One thing more we are to take notice of, That where G O D, or an 
Miſnaming 


 difturbr mot other Law-maker, hath defin'd any moral Names, there they have made the El- 


the Certaintyof (ence of that Species to which that Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to ap- 
the Knowledge ply or uſe them otherwiſe : But in other Caſes, tis bare Impropriety of Speech 
| to apply them contrary to the common Uſage of the Country. Bur yet even 
this too diſturbs not the Certainty of that Knowledge, which is {till to be had 

by a due Contemplation, and comparing of thoſe even nick-nam'd Ideas. 
Ideas of F. 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of complex Ideas, which being referr'd to 
Subſtancechave Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our Knowledge about 
their Arche» them may come ſhort of being real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, which 
types without conſiſting of a Collection of fimple Ideas, ſuppos'd taken from the Works of 
as Nature, may yet vary from them, by having more or difterent 1deas united in 
them, than are to be found united in things themſelves. From whence it 
comes to paſs, that they may, and often do fail of being exactly conformable 

to things themſelves. 


80 far as thy g. 12. I ſay then, that to have Ideas of Subſtances, which, by being conforma- 


agree with ble to things, may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, as in Modes, to 
thoſe, ſo for put together ſuch Ideas as have no Inconſiſtence, tho? they did never before fo 
our Knowledge ex iſt : v. g. the Ideas of Sacrilege or Perjury, &c. were as real and true Idea 
them ir real. before, as after the Exiſtence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtances be- 
ing ſuppos d Copies, and referr'd to Archetypes without us, muſt ſtill be taken 

from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not conſiſt of Ideas put to- 

- gether at the pleaſure of our thoughts, without any real Pattern they were 

raken from, tho' we can perceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The 

reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what real Conſtitution it is of Sub- 


ſtances, whereon our ſimple Ideas depend, and which really is the Cauſe 95 we 
| | | | a ri 
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ſtrict Union of ſome of them one with another, and the Excluſion of others; 
there ate very few of them, that we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in 
Nature, any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. Herein 
therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, that all 
our complex Ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
ſimple ones, as have been diſcover'd to co-exiſt in Nature. And our Ideas being 
thus true, though not perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the Subjects of real (as 
far as we have any) Knowledge of them. Which (as has been already ſhewn) 
will not be found to reach very far: But ſo far as it does, it will ſti!l be real 
Knowledge. Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with 
others, will ſtill be Knowledge. If thoſe Ideas be abſtract, it will be general 
Knowledge. But to make it real concerning Subſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken 
from the real Exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to co- 
exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may with confidence join together again, and ſo 
make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, For whatever have once had an Union in Na- 
ture, may be united again. | | 

$. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our Thoughts and abſtract In our Enqui- 
Ideas to Names, as if there were, or could be no other Sorts of things than what % about Sub. 
known Names had already determin'd, and as it were (et out, we ſhould think {ae 1 
of things with greater Freedom and leſs Confuſion than perhaps we do. It nd not confine 
would poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous Falſhood, our Thoughts to 
if I ſhould ſay, that ſome Changelings, who have liv'd forty Years together Names or Spe- 
without any appearance of Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt Joy bog 
Which Prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that theſe E 
two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtin& Species ſo ſet out by real Eſſences, 
that there can come no other Species between them. Whereas if we will ab- 
ſtra& from thoſe Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made 
by Nature, wherein all things of the ſame Denominations did exactly and 
_ equally partake; if we would not fancy that there were a certain number of 
theſe Eflences, wherein all things, as in Molds, were caſt and form'd, we ſhould 
find that the Idea of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, 
is as much a diſtin& Idea, and makes as much a diſtin& ſort of things from Man 
and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of an Aſs with Reaſon, would be different from 
either that of Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtinct 
from both. 

$. 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, If Changelings may be ſuppos'd 0hje#ion 
ſomething between Man and Beaſt, pray what are they? I anſwer, Changelings, 95%inft s 
which is as good a Word to ſignify ſomething different from the Signification — 
of MAN or BEAST, as the Names Man and Beaſt are to have Significa- rhing . 
tions different one from the other. This, well conſider'd, would rcſolve this M and 
matter, and ſhew my meaning without any more ado. But I am not ſo unac- Beaſt, an- 
quainted with the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequences, 7 © 
and to ſee Religion threaten'd whenever any one ventures to quit their Forms of 
Speaking, as not to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to be 
charg'd with: And without doubt it will be ask'd, If Changelings are ſomething 
between Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in the other World? To 
which J anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own 
Maſter they ſtand or fall. Ir will make their ſtate neither better nor worſe, 
whether we determine any thing of it or no. They are in the hands of a faith- 
ful Creator and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opnions, nor diſtingniſhes them according to Names 
and Species of our Contrivance. And we that know ſo little of this preſent World 
we are in, may, I think, content our {elves without being peremptory in defin- 
ing the different ſtates, which Creatures ſhall come into when they go off this 
Stage. It may ſuffice us, rhat he hath made known to all thoſe, who are capable 
of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Reaſoning, that they ſhall come to an Account, and 
receive according to what they have done in this Body. 

$. 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, The Force of theſe mens Queſtion (viz. Will - 
you deprive Changelings of a future State?) is founded on one of theſe two Sup- 
politions, which are both falſe. The firlt is, That all things that have the out- 
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ward Shape and Appearance of a Man muſt neceſſarily be defign'd to an immor- 
tal future Being after this Life: Or, ſecondly, that whatever is ot human Birth 
muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Imaginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be ground- 
leſs and ridiculous. I deſire then thoſe who think there is no more but an acci- 
dental difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Effence in both being ex- 
actly the ſame, to conſider whether they can imagine Immortality annex d to any 


outward Shape of the Body; the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make 


them diſown it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever immers'd 
in Matter, allow'd that Excellency to any Figure of the groſs ſenſible outward 
Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to it, or a neceſlary Conſequence of it; or 
that any Maſs of Matter ſhould, after its Diſſolution here, be again reſtor d here- 
after to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, only becauſe 
it was molded into this or that Figure, and had ſuch a particular frame of its vi- 
ſible Parts. Such an Opinion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial 
Figure, turns out of Doors all conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon whoſe ac- 
count alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, and 
others not. This is to attribute more to the outſide than inſide of things ; to 
place the Excellency of a Man more in the external Shape of his Body, than in- 


ternal Perfections of his Soul: which is but little better than to annex the great 


and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality and Life everlaſting, which he has 


above other material Beings ; to annex it, I ſay to the cut of his Beard, or the Fa- 


ſhionof his Coat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies no more carries 


with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives 
him reaſonable grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make 


him immortal. Twill perhaps be ſaid, that no body thinks that the Shape 
makes any thing immortal, but tis the Shape is the Sign of a rational Soul with» 
in, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch thing : for 
barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo. It would require ſome Proots to perſuade 
one of it · No Figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as ra- 
tionally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there 1s to be found 
no more Appearance or Action of Life than there is in a Statue, has yet never- 
theleſs a living Soul in it, becauſe of its Shape ; as that there is a rational Soul in 
a Changeling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, when his Actions 


carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in the whole Courſe of his Life, than 


what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 4 

9. 16. But tis the Iſſue of rational Parents, and muſt therefore be concluded 
to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt ſo conclude, 
I am ſure this is a Concluſion, that Men no where allow of. For if they did, 
they would not make bold, as every where they do, to deſtroy ill-form'd and 
miſ-ſhap'd Productions. Ay, but theſe are Monſters. Let them be ſo; What 
will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a Detc& in 


the Body make a Monſter : a Defe& in the Mind (the far more Noble, and in 


the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not ? Shall the want of a Noſe 
or a' Neck make a Monſter, and put ſuch Iſſue out of the rank of Men; the 


want of Reaſon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to what 
was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, and to take the 
| Meaſure of a Man only by his Outſide. To ſhew that, according to the 


ordinary way of Reaſoning in this matter, People do lay the whole ſtreſs on 


the Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make 


it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and how much ſo- 
ever they diſown it; we need but trace their Thoughts and Practice a little 
farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-ſhap'd Changeling is a Man, 
has a rational Soul, tho” it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the 
Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than 
ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make the Face yer narrower, flat- 


ter, and longer, and then you are at a ſtand : Add ſtill more and more of 
the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, and let the Head be perfectly that of ſome other 


Animal, then preſently *ris a Monſter ; and *cis Demonſtration with you that 
it hath no ratioual Soul, and muſt be deſtroy'd. Where now (I ask) ſhall 
be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that Shape, that carries with 


it 
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it a rational Soul? For ſince there have been human Firm's Produc'd, half Beit” 
and half Man; and others three parts one, and one part t'other; and ſo it is pol- 
ſible they may be in all the variety of Approaches to the one or the other Shape, 
and may have ſeveral degrees of Mixture of the Likeneſs of a Man or a Brute; 
I would gladly know what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which according to 
this Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational Soul to be join'd to them? 
What ſort of Outſide is the certain Sign that there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabi- 
tant within? For till that be done, we talk at random of Man : and ſhall always, 
I fear, do ſo, as long as we give our ſelves up to certain Sounds, and the Imagi- 
nations of ſettled and fix d Species in Nature, we know not what. But after 
all, I deſire it may be conſidet d, that thoſe who think they have anſwer'd the 
Difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhap'd Fim is a Monſter, run into the ſame 
Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a Species between Man and Beaſt. 
For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter in the caſe (if the word, Monſter ſignifies 
any thing at all) but ſomething neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat 
of either? And juſt ſo is the Changeling before mention'd. So neceſlary is it to 
quit the common Notion of Species and Eſſences, if we will truly look into the 
Nature of things, and examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them 
as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken up about 
them. X | 
$. 17. I have mention'd this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too cautious Words and 
that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we have been us'd to of Pecies. 
them, impoſe not upon us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great obſtacle 
to our clear and diſtin&t Knowledge, eſpecially in reference to Subſtances ; and 
from thence has roſe a great part of the Difficulties about Truth and Certainty. 
Would we accuſtom our ſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations' and Reaſonings 
from Words, we might, ina great meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within 
our own Thoughts: But yet it would {till diſturb us in our Diſcourſe with others, 
as long as we retain'd the Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing 
elſe but our abſtract Ideas (ſuch as they are) with Names annex d to them, to be 
the ſigns of them. ns i 1 | wh | 
9. 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our Recopitulation 
Ideas, there is certain Knowledge: and wherever we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree 
with the reality of things, there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agree- 
ment of our Ideas with the reality of things, having here given the Marks, 1 
think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts: Which, 
whatever it wasto others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe De/ide- 
rata which I found great want of. | | 


Mm 


CHAP. . 
Of Truth in general. 


b. 1+ HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry many Ages ſince ; and it being that ht Truth 
which all Mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot | 
but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo acquaint 
2 ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind diſtinguiſhes it from 

alſhood. ; nM | 
F. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the Word, to ſignify no- A righe joining 
thing but the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the things ſignify d by them, do agree or 2 * ingof 
diſagree one with another, The joining or ſeparating of Signs here meant, is what by dess er 1a,. 
another name we call Propoſition. So that Truth properly belongs only to Pro- 
poſitions : whereof there are two ſorts, viz. Mental ape Yerba; 6.there ate 
 twoſ(.rts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas and Words. | 
FS. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is oy neceſſary to conſider Truth ;py;ch mate 
of Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from another: but yet it is mental or ver- 
very difficult to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating 1 Propoſirions. 
of mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words : and then the Inftances given | 
| Vol. I © | Mm 2 He Ss of 
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of mental Propoſitions ceaſe immediately to be barely Mental, and become Verbal, 
For a mental Propofition being nothing but a bare Confideration of the Ideas, as 
they ate in our Minds ſtripp'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely mental Pro- 
poſitions, as ſoon as they are put into Wotds. 
Mental propeſt- H. 4. And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal Propoſitions 
tions are very ſeparately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their Thinking and Reaſonings with- 
— be tria-· jn themſelves, make uſe of Words inſtead of Ideas; at leaſt when the Subject of 
18 5 their Meditation contains in it complex Ideas, Which is a great Evidence of the 
Imperfe&ion and Uncertainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively 
made uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe things we have clear 
and perfect eltabliſh'd Ideas of, and what not. For if we will curiouſly obſerve the 
way our Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that 
when we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts about bite or Black, 
Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can and often do frame in our Minds 
the Ideas themſelves, without refle&ing on the Names. But when we would con- 
ſider, or make Propoſitions about the more complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriel, 
Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name for the Idea: Becauſe. the Ideas theſe 
Names ſtand for, being for the moſt part imperfe&, confus'd, and undetermin'd, 
we reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, certain and di- 
ſtinct, and readier occur to our Thoughts than the pure Ideas and ſo we make 
uſe of theſe Words inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate 
and reaſon within our ſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In Subſtances, - 
as has been already noted, this is occaſion'd by the Imperfection of our Ideas: 
we making the Name ſtand for the real Efſence, of which we have no 1dea at all. 
In Modes, it is occaſion'd by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go to the 
making them up. For many of them being compounded, the Name occurs much 
eaſier than the complex Idea it ſelf, which requires Time and Attention to be 
recollected, and exactly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 
formerly been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by thoſe, 
who, tho' they have ready in their Memory the greateſt part of the common 
Words of their Language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in all their Lives 
to conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some confus'd or ob- 
ſcure Notions have ſerv'd their turns; and many who talk very much of Religion 
and Conſcience, of Church and Faith, of Power and Right, of Obſtruftions and Hu- 
mours, Melancholy and Choler, would perhaps have little left in their Thoughts 
and Meditations, it one ſhould deſire them to think only of the things themſelves, 
and lay by thoſe Words, with which they ſo often fm Mags others, and not ſel- 
dom themſelves allo. _ 8 | 
Being not bing 9. 5+ But to return to the Conſideration of Truth: We muſt, I ſay, obſerve 
but the joining two (orts of Propoſitions that we are capable of making. 


or ſeparating Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Underſtandings are without the uſe of 
Ideas without 


— Words put together, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or judging of their Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement, + | 
Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words, the Signs of our Ideas, put tage- 
ther or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative Sentences. By which way of affirming or 
denying, theſe Signs, made by Sounds, are as it were put together or ſeparated 
one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating Signs, 
and Truth conſiſts in the putting together or ſeparating thoſe Signs according as 
the WS, > which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. | 
When mental Y- 6+ Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, that the Mind, either by per- 
Propeſitions, ceiving or ſuppoſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, does 


— w_ tacitly within it ſelf put them into a kind of Propoſition affirmative or nega- 
* 


kd an od. x tive, which I have endeavour'd to expreſs by the Terms, Putting together and 


Separating. But this Action of the Mind, which is ſo familiar to every thinking 
and reaſoning Man, is eaſier to be conceiv'd by reflecting on what paſles in ug 
when we affirm or deny, than to be explain'd by Words. When a Man has in 
his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the Side and Diagonal of a Square, where- 
of the Diagonal is an inch long, he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of 
that Line, into a certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the Idea of that 


inch 
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inch Line being diviſible or not diviſidle, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain num- 
ber of them will be equal to the Side-line. Naw whenever he perceives, believes, | 
or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to * or diſagree to his a of that 
Line, he, as it were, joins or ſtparater thoſe two Hens, viz. the An of that 
Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility ; and ſo makes a mental P 
tion, which is true or falſe, according as fach a kind of Diviſſbility, a Divifibi- 
lity into ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that Line or no. When Hens 
are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the things they ſtand 
for do agree ot not, that is, as I may call it, mental Fu. But Truth of Words 
is ſomething more; and that is, the affirming or denying of Wards one of ano- 
ther, as the Idas they ſtand for agree or difagree : And this again is rwofold ; 
either purely verbal and trifling, which I fhall ſpeak of, Chap. ro. or real and in- 
— ; which is the Object of that real Knowledge, which we have ſpoker of 
alrcady. 3 (OE | 
$. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the ſame Doubt about Truth, that 04je#ion 
did about Knowledge: And it will be objected, That if Truth be nothing bur 17, verbal 
the joining or ſeparating of Words in Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand for _ a 1 
agree or diſagree in Mens Minds, the Knowledge of Hub is not ſo valuable a 5 3 
hing, as it is taken to be, nor worth the Pains and Time Men employ to the 
ſearch of it; ſince by this account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of 
Words to the Chimeras of Mens Brains. Who knows not what odd Nottons 
many Mens Heads are fill'd with, and what ſtrauge Ideas all Mens Brains are 
capable of? But if we reſt here, we know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, 
but of the viſionary World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, 
but what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have their Agreement and 
Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of real Beings, and ſo have as true Pro- 
poſitions made about them. And 'twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to 
3 Centaur are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Certainty of 
one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the Words are put 
together, according to the Agreement of the Ideas in our Minds: And the 
Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to 
the Mind, as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and ſo 
theſe two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what ufe is all 
ſuch Truth to us? 5 | | 
$. 8. Tho' what has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real Anſoer d. Real 
from imaginary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this Doubt, to Truth is about 
diſtinguiſh real Truth from Chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, they de- —— . 
pending both on the ſame foundation; yet it may not be amiſs here again to £ _—_ 
conſider, that tho* our Words ſignify nothing but our Ideas, yet being defign'd 
by them to ſignify things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propaſitions, 
will be only verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that have not an 
Agreement with the Reality of things. And therefore Truth, as well as Know- 
ledge, may well come under the diſtinction of Yerbal and Real; that being only 
verbal Truth, wherein Terms are join'd according to the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether our Idea are ſuch 
as really have, or are capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it 
is they contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are join d, as our Ideas agree; and 
when our Ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an Exiſtence in 
1 : which in Subſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have 
cenie. | 
C. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words the Agreement or Diſagreement of fe i: the - 
Ideas as it is. Falſhood is the marking down in Words the Agreement or Diſa- — 6 
22 of Ideas otherwiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas, thus mark'd % f ben their 
by Sounds, agree to their Archety pes, ſo far only is the Truth real. The Know- Ideas agree. 
ledge of this Truth conſiſts in knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the | 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as it is 
mark'd by thoſe Words. | | 
$. xo. But becauſe Words are look'd on as the great Conduits of Truth and Genera! Prope. 
Knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and commonly in ffn. 70 be 


reaſoning about it, we make uſe of Words and Propoſitions, 1 ſhall more at ee 7 * 


large 


/ 
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3 large enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contain 'd in Propoſitions, 
conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhew in what fort of uni- 
verſal Propoſitions we are capable of being certain of their real Truth or Fall- 


I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt employ our 
Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. General Truths are molt look'd after 
by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our Knowledge ; and by their Com- 
prehenſiveneſs, ſatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our view, and 
ſhorten our way to Knowledge. | 


Moral and $. 11, Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-mention'd, there are other 
metaphyſical ſorts of Truths; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking of things according to 
Trath. the Perſuaſion of our own Minds, tho' the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the 


Reality of things. 2. Metaphyfical Truth, which is nothing but the real Exiſtence 
of things, conformable to the Ideas to which we have annex'd their Names. 
This, tho' it ſeems to conſiſt in the very Beings of things, yet when conſider'd a 
little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby the Mind joins | 
that particular thing to the Idea it had before ſettled with a Name to it. But 
theſe Conſiderations of Truth, either having been before taken notice of, or not 
being much to our preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have mention'd 
them, 


* a _— —— 


1 CHAP. VI. 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and Certamty. 


Treating of 9 1+ H O' the examining and judging of Ideas by themſelves, their Names 
Words nec:ſſary being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtin& 
#0 Knowledge. Knowledge ; yet thro” the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds for Ideas, I think it 
is very ſeldom practise d. Every one may obſerve how common it is for Names to 
be made uſe of, inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon 
within their own Breaſts ; eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, and made up 
of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes the Confideration of Words and 
Propofitions ſo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that 'tis very hard to ſpeak 
intelligibly of the one, without explaining the other. By 

General Truth: F. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only of particular or general Truths, 
— tis evident that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, the latter, which 
in verbs! is that which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, 
Propoſition, and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceiv'd and expreſi'd in Words, It is not 
| therefore out of our way, in the Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into 

the Truth and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. I 
Certaintytwo= g. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this caſe, by that which is the danger 
wo 4 2 ruth every where, I mean by the Doubtfulneſs of Terms, tis fic to obſerve, that Cer- 
4 ern tainty is two-fold ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledge. Certainty of 
Truth is, when Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty 
of Knowledge is, to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 1deas, as expreſs'd 
in any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being certain of the Truth 

of any Propoſition. | Y 
Ne Propoſitim F. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the Truth of any general Propoſition, 
—_ * unleſs we know the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its Terms ſtand for, it is 
wherethe deceſſary we ſhould know the Efſence of each Species, which is that which con- 
Eſence of each ſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple [deas and Modes, is not hard to do. 
Species mentio- For in theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence being the ſame ; or, which is all one, 
2 „ the abſtract Idea which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and 
N Boundary that is or can be ſuppos'd of the Secies, there can be no doubt, how 
far the Secies extends, or what things are comprehended under each Term: 
which, "tis evident, are all that have an exact Conformity with the 1dea it 
ſtands for, and no other, But in Subſtances wherein a real Eſſence diſtin& from 
the nominal is ſuppos'd to conſtitute, determine, and bound the desde the 
| | | Lg xtent 
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_ Extent of the general Word is very uncertain : becauſe not knowing this real E(- 
ſence, we cannot know what is, or is not of that Species; and conſequently what 
may, or may not with certainty be affirm'd of it. And thus ſpeaking of a Aan, 
or Gold, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppos d conſtituted by a 
reciſe real Eflence, which Nature regularly imparts to every individual of that 
ind, whereby it is made to be of that 1 we cannot be certain of the Truth 
of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man, or Gold, taken in this 
ſenſe, and uſed for Species of things conſtituted by real Eſſences different from the 
complex Idea in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not what: and the 
Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo unknown and undetermin- 
ed, that tis impoſſible with any certainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, 
or that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept to, as the 
Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any general Term 
no farther than to the particular things, in which the complex Idea it ſtands for 
js to be found, there they are in no danger to miſtake the bounds of each Species, 
nor can be in doubt, on this account, whether any Propoſitions be true or no. 
I have choſe to explain this Uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, 
and have made uſe of the Terms of &Z/ences and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the 
Abſurdity and Inconvenience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of 
Realities, than barely abſtract Ideas with Names to them. To ſuppoſe that the 
Species of things are any thing bur the ſorting of them under general Names, 
according as they agree to ſeveral abſtra& Ideas, of which we make thoſe Names 
the Signs, is to confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Propoſitions that can be made about them. Tho? therefore theſe things might, 
to People not poſleſs'd with ſcholaſtick Learning, be perhaps treated of in a 
better and clearer way ; yet thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences or Species having 
fer root in moſt Peoples Minds, who have receiv'd any Tincture from the 
earning which has prevail'd in this part of the World, are to be diſcover'd and 
remov'd, to make way for that uſe of Words which ſhould convey Certainty 
with it. | 
§. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for Species, which are Thi: more par- 
ſuppos d to be conſtituted by real Efſences, which we know not, are not capable to convey biculariy con- 
Certainty to the Underſtanding : of the Truth of general Propoſitions made up of an“ 
ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. The reaſon whereof is plain: For how can we” © 
be fure that this or that Quality is in Gold, when we know not what is or is not 
Gold? Since in this way of ſpeaking, nothing is Gold but what partakes of an 
 Efflence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it is or is not, and ſo can- 
not be ſure that any parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this ſenſe Gold; 
being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which makes any thing 
to be call'd Gold, i. e. that real Effence of Gold whereof we have no Idea at all: 
this being as impoſſible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panſie is, or is not to be found, whilſt he has no Idea of 
the Colour of a Panſie at all. Or if we could (which is impoſſible) certainly 
know where a real Eſſence, which we know not, is; v. g. in what parcels of 
Matter the real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could we not be ſure, that this or that 
Quality could with Truth be affirm'd of Gold : fince it is impoſſible for us to 
know, that this or that Quality or Idea has a neceſſary Connection with a real Eſ- 
ſence, of which we have no Idea at all, whatever Species that ſuppos'd real El- 
lence may be imagin'd-to conſtitute. | | 
$. 6. On the other ſide, the Names of Subſtances, when made uſe of, as they TheTruthoffew 
ſhould be, for the Ideas Men have in their Minds, though they carry a clear —— Fre- 
and determinate Signification with them, will not yet ſerve us to make many univer- — 
ſal Propofitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain, Not becauſe in this uſe of them j; 1 be known. 
we are uncertain what things are ſignify d by them, but becauſe the complex 
Ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with 
2 any diſcoverable Connection or Repugnaney, but with a very few other 
Aas. 285 | | 
§. 7. The complex 1deas, that our names of the Species of Subſtances pro- Berouſe co - exi- 
periy ſtand for, are Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been obſerv'd to co ſtence of Ideas 
_ Exiit in an unknown Subſtratum, which we call Subſtance : but what other Qua- 3 2&7 
lities neceſlarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we cannot certainly _ : 
unleſs 
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| unleſs we can diſcover their natural Dependance ; which in their primary Qua- 
lities, we can go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Qualities, 
we can diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reaſons mention'd, Chap. 3. Viz. 
1. Becauſe we know not the real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each 
ſecondary Quality particularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us 
only for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledge ; and reach with Certainty no 
farther, than that bare Inſtance : becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover no 
conceivable Connection between any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification 
whatſozyer of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few general 
Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, which can carry with them un- 

E doubted Certainty. | | | 

Inflance in b. 8. All Gold is fix d, is a Propoſition whoſe Truth we cannot be certain of, 
Gold. how univerſally ſoever it be believ'd. For if, according to the uſeleſs Imagina- 
tion of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of 
things ſer out by Nature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, tis evident he knows 
not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; and ſo cannot, with certainty 
affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. But it he makes Gold ſtand for a Species de- 
termin'd by its nominal Eſſence, let the nominal Eflence, for Example, be the 
complex Idea of a Body of a certain yellow Colour, malleable, fuſible, and heavier 
than any other known; in this proper uſe of the Word Gold, there is no Difficul. 
ty to know what is or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with certainty 
be univerſally affirm'd or deny'd of Gd, but what hath a Diſcoverable Connecti- 
on or Inconſiſtency with that nominal Eflence, Fixedneſs, — example, having no 
neceſſary Connection, that we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, or any 
other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole Combination together; 
it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Propoſition, 
That all Gold is fix d. | | | 

$. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fixedneſs; and the Co- 
lour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that nominal Eſſence of Gold; ſo if we 
make our complex Idea of Gold, a Body yellow, fufible, ductile, weighty, and fix d, 
we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning Hlubility in Ag. Regia, and for the 
ſame reaſon ; Since we can never, from conſideration of the /deas themſelves, 
with certainty affirm or deny of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
low, very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fix'd, that it is ſoluble in 4g. Regia; 
and ſo on, of the reſt of its Qualities. I would gladly meet with one general Af- 
firmation concerning any Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. 
It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal certain Propo- 
ſition, Al Gold is malleable ? To which I anſwer, It is a very certain Propoſition, 
it Malleableneſs be a part of the complex Idea the word Gold ſtands for. But then 
here is nothing affirm'd of Gold, but that that Sound ſtands for an Idea in which 
Malleableneſs is contain'd : And ſuch a ſort of Truth and Certainty as this, it is 
to lay, a Centaur is four-footed. But if Malleableneſs makes not a part of the ſpeci- 
fick Eſſence the Name Gold ſtands for, tis plain, Al Gold is malleable, is not a 
certain Propolition, Becauſe, let the complex Idea of Gold be made up of which 
ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Malleableneſs will not appear to depend 
on that complex Idea, nor follow from any ſimple one contain'd in it: The Con- 
nection that Malleableneſi has (if it has any) with thoſe other Qualities, being on- 
ly by the intervention of the real Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts; which, ſince 
we know not, tis impoſſible we ſhould perceive that Connection, unleſs we could 

diſcover that which ties them together. | 
ia 3 complex Idea, under one Name, the more preciſe and determinate we make the 
flence can be Signification of that Word; but yet never make it thereby more capable of uni- 
known, ſo far werſal Certainty, in reſpe& ot other Qualities not contain'd in our complex Idea; 
— - wo ſince we perceive not their Connection or Dependance one on another, being ig- 
poſirion; gut norant both of that real Conſtitution in which they are all founded, and alſo 
this will go but how they flow from it. For the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Sub- 
# little way, ſtances, is not, as in other things, barely of the Relation. of two Ideas that 
becauſe, may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary Connection and Co- exiſtence of 
ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame Subject, or of their Repugnancy ſo to ir 
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F. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co- exiſting Qualities we unite into one 
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perties of a Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter; the Idea in 
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Could we begin at the other End, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour 


conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture of Parts made it 
malleable, fuſible, and fix d, and fit to be diſſolv'd in this ſort of Liquor, and 
not in another; if (I ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could per- 
ceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they are produc'd; 


we might frame ſuch abſtra& Ideas of them, as would furniſh us with Matter of 


more general Knowledge, and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that 
ſhould carry general Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our complex 1deas 
of the ſorts of Subſtances are ſo remote from that internal real Conſtitution, on 
which their ſenſible Qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but an imper- 
fe& Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover ; there can be 
very few general Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can 
be certainly aſſur d: ſince there are but few ſimple Idea, of whoſe Connection 
and neceſſary Co-exiſtence we can have certain and undoubted Krowledge. I 
imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers rela- 
ting to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Coexiſtence, or 


Repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, 


which neceſſarily exclude one another, as I have elſewhere ſhew'd. No one, I 


think, by the Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, 
Sound, or tangible Qualitjes it has, nor what Alterations it is capable to make 


or receive, on or from other Bodies, The ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or 
Taſte, &c. Our ſpecifick Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Colle&ions of 
ſuch Ideas, tis not to be wonder'd, that we can with them make very few gene- 
ral Propoſitions of undoubted real Certainty. But yet ſo far as any complex Idea, of 
any ſort of Subſtances, contains in it any ſimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence 
with any other may be diſcover'd, ſo far univerſal Propofitions may with certainty be 
made concerning it: v. g. Could any one diſcover a neceſſary Connection between 
Malleableneſs, and the Colour or Weight of Gold, or any other part of the complex 
1dea ſignify d by that Name, he might make a certain univerſal Propoſition concer- 
ning Gold in this reſpe& ; and the real Truth of this Propoſition, That al Gold is 
malleable, would be as certain as of this, The three Angles of all right-lin'd Triangles 
are equal to two right ones. 21 30 {4 
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$. 11. Had we ſuch Idea: of Subſtances, as to know what real Conſtitutions 7he Qualirtes 
roduce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thoſe Qualities low'd which mate our 
rom thence, we could by the ſpecifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own 7. 
Minds, - more certainly find out their Properties, and diſcover what Qualities u nd molly 
they had or had not, than we can now by our Senſes : and to know the Proper- on external. 
ties of Gold, it would be no more neceſſary that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that we 7499, and 


ſhould make experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary for the knowing the Pro- 77 0 


our Minds would ſerve for the one as well as the other. But we are ſo far from 
being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever ap- 


3 the firſt Entrance towards them. For we are wont to conſider the Sub- 


ances we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by it ſelf, having all its 
Qualities in it ſelf, and independent of other things; overlooking, for the moſt 


part, the Operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are encompals'd with, and 


upon whoſe Motions and Operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe 2 
which are taken notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 
Diſtinction whereby we know and denominate them. Put a piece of Gold any 


Where by it ſelf, ſeparate from the reach and influence of all other Bodies, it 


will immediately loſe all its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too; 
which, for ought I know, would be chang'd into a perfect Friability. Water, in 
which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to it ſelf, would ceaſe to be 
fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other 
Bodies without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, were 
thoſe Bodies that environ them remov d, it is yet more ſo in Yegetables, which are 
nouriſh'd, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, in a conſtant 


Succeſſion. And if we look a little nearer into the ſtate of Animals, we ſhall 


find that their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſiderable Qua- 


lities to be obſerv'd in them, is ſo wholly on extrinſical Cauſes and Qualities of 


other Bodies, that make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment 
Vol. I. | Nn h without 


Cauſes. 
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without them: tho? yer thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are little taken no- 
tice of, and make no part of the complex Ideas we frame of thoſe Animals. 
Take the Air but a minute from the greateſt part of living Creatures, and they 
preſently loſe Senſe, Lite, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of aye ag for- 

ced into our Knowledge. But how many other extrinſical, and poſſibly yery 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which 
are not ly obſery'd, or ſo much as thought on ; and how many are there, 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover ? The Inhabitants of this Spot of 


the Univerſe, tho' remov'd ſo many Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend 


ſo much one the duly temper'd Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated by 
ir, that were this Earth remov'd but a ſmall part of that diſtance out of its pre- 
ſent Situation, and plac'd a little farther or nearer that Source of Heat, tis more 
than probable that the greateſt part of the Animals in it would immediately pe- 
riſh : ſince we find them ſo often deſtroy d by an Exceſs or Defect of the Sun's 
Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in ſome Parts of this our little Globe, 
expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerv'd in a Loadſtone mult needs have their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body ; and the Ravage made often on ſe. 
veral ſorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, the certain Death (as we are told) of 


ſome of them, by barely paſſing the Line, or, as tis certain of others, by being 


remov d into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew that the Concurrence and 
Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which they are ſeldom thought to have any 
thing to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, 


and to preſerve thoſe Qualities by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. We are 


then quite out of the way, when we think that things contain within themſelves 
the Qualities that appear to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for that Conſti- 
tution within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which depend thoſe Qua- 
lities and Powers we obſerve in them. For which, perhaps, to underitand them 
aright, we ought to look not only beyond this our Earth and Atmoſphere, but 
even beyond the Sun, ot remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet diſcover'd. For how 
miuch the Being and Operation of particular Subſtances in this our Globe depend 
on Cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſec and 
perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of things here about us; 
but whence the Streams come that keep all theſe curious Machines in motion and 


repair, how convey'd and modify'd, is beyond our Notice and Apprehenſion: 
and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of this ſtupendious Structure of 


the Univerſe, may; for ought we know, have ſuch a Connection and Dependance 


in their Influences and Operations one upon another, that perhaps things in this 


our Manſion would put on quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if 
ſome one of the Stars or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, - ſhould 
ceaſe to be or move as it does. This is certain, Things however abſolute and 
intirc they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other parts of Nature, for 
that which they are moſt taken notice of by us. Their obſervable Qualities, 
Actions, and Powers, are owing to ſomething without them; and there is not 
ſo compleat and perte& a part that we know of Nature, which does not owe the 
Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its Neighbours ; and we muſt not con- 
fine our Thoughts within the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, 


to comprehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that are in it. | 


$. 12+ If this be ſo, it is not to be wonder'd, that we have very imperfect Ideas 
of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences, on which depend their Properties and 
Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that Size, Fi- 
gure, and Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in them; much 
leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made in and upon them by Bodies from 
without, upon which depends, and by which is form'd, the greateſt and moſt re- 
markable part of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our complex 


| Jdeas of them are made up. This Conſideration alone is enough to put an endt o 
all our Hopes of ever having the Ideas of their real Eſſences; which, whilſt we 


want the nominal Eſſences we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to furniſn 
us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledge, or univerſal Propoſitions capable 
of real Certainty. war th 


9. 13. 


Chap. 6. their Truth and Certainty 1 
6. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if Certainty be to be found in very few ,, . 
general Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances : Our Knowledge of their Qua- _ wy 
lities and Properties go ver ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and inform us. bur that ir not 
Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men may, by ſtrength of Judgment penetrate Knowledge. 
farther, and on Probabilities taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid 
rogether, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſcover'd to them. | 
But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to Opinion, and has not that Cer= 
tainty which is requiſite to Knowledge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our 
own Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own abſtra& Ideas. 
Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Diſagreement amongſt them, there we 
have general Knowledge ; and by putting the Names of thoſe [deas together accord- 
ingly in Propoſitions, can with certainty pronounce general Truths, But becauſe 
the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their ſpecitick Names ſtand, whenever 
they have any diſtin& and determinate Signification, have a diſcoverable Conne- 
ction or Inconſiſteney with but a very few other Ideas ; the Certainty of utiverſal 
Propoſitions concerning Subſlances is very narrow and ſcanty in that part, which is our 
principal Enquiry concerning them : and there is ſcarce any of the Names of 
Subſtances, let the Idea it is apply'd to be what it will, of which we can general- 
ly and with certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that other Quality 
belonging to it, and conſtantly co-exiſting or inconſiſtent with that 1dea, where-' 
ever ic is to be found. DL | 
F. 14. Before we can have any tolerable Knowledge of this kind, we muſt What is requi- 
firſt know what Changes the primary Qualities of one Body do regularly produce Fre for ar 
in the primary Qualities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt know what — of 
primary Qualities of any Body produce certain Senſations or Ideas in us. This is — 
in truth no leſs than to know all the Effects of Matter, under its divers Modifica- 
tions of Bulk, Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt, Which, I think, 
every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us without Revela- 
tion. Nor if it were reveal'd to us, what ſort of Figure, Bulk and Motion of 
Corpuſcles, would produce in us the Senſation of a yelow Colour, and what ſort 
of Figure, Bulk and Texture of Parts, in the Superficies of any Body, were fit 
to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce that Colour; would that be 
enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with Certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts 
of them, unleſs we had Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which they ope- 
rate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our abſtract Ideas of them. I 
have mention'd here only corporeal Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more 
level to our Underſtandings: For as to the Operations of Spirits, both their think- 
ing and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find our ſelves at a loſs ; rho* perhaps 
when we have apply'd our Thoughts a little nearer to rhe Conſideration of Bodies, 
and their Operations, and examin'd how far our Notions, even in theſe, reach, 
with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of Fa&, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, 
that even in theſe too our Diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect Igno- 
rance and Incapacity. ; | . 
F. 15. This is evident, the abſtract complex Ideas of Subſtances, for which their i our Ide- 
general Names ſtand, not 2 their real Conſtitutions, can afford us 35 of Subſtances 
but very little univerſal Certainty. Becauſe our Ideas of them are not made up — * 
of that, on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and would inform our fire, * 
ſelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain Connection: cn make but 
v. g. Let the Idea to which we give the name Man, be, as it commonly is, a Bo- few general 
dy of the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion, and Reaſon join'd to e 
it: This being the abſtract Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species h OF 
Man, we can make but very few general certain Propoſitions concerning Man, 
ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Becauſe not knowing the real Conſtitution on which 
Senſation, Power of Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, 
and whereby they are united together in the ſame Subje&, there are very few 
other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary Connecti- 
on: and therefore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That al Men ſleep by Inter- 
vals; That no Man can be nouriſh'd by Wood or Stones; That all Men wil be poiſon'd 
by Hemlock: becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connection nor Repugnancy with this 
our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract Idea that Name ſtands for. We 
Vol, I. | Nun 3 FOE muſt” 
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muſt in theſe and the like appeal to Trial in particular Subjects, which can reach 
but a little way. We muſt content our ſelves with probability in the reſt ; but 


can have no general Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick Idea of Man contains not that 
real Conſtitution, which is the Root, wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are 
united, and from whence they low. Whilſt our Idea, the word Mau ſtands for, 
is only an imperfe& Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and Powers in him, 
there is no diſcernible Connect ion or Repugnance between our ſpecifick Idea, and 
the Operation of cither the Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution, 
There are Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſh'd b 
Wood and Stones: But as long as we want Ideas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of dif 
ferent ſorts of Animals, whereon theſe and the like Qualities and Powers de- 
pend, we muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning 
them. Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connection with our no- 
minal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch Propoſitions. But theſe are 
ſo few, and of ſo little moment, that we may juſtly look on our certain general 
Knowledge of Subſtances, as almoſt none at all. 
$. 16. To conclude, General Propofitions, of what kind ſoever, are then on 

capable of Certainty, when the Terms us'd in them ſtand for ſuch Ideas, whole 
Agreement or Diſagreement, as there expreſs'd, is capable to be diſcover'd by 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when we perceive the 
Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree or not agree, according as they are affirm'd - 
or deny'd one of another. Whence we may take notice, that general Certainty is 
never to be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in Ex- 
periment, or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond Particu- 
lars. Tis the Contemplation of our own abſtract Ideas, that alone is able to at- 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Maxims. 


§. 1. HERE are a ſort of Propoſitions, which under the name of Maxim. 

and Axioms have paſs'd for Principles of Science; and becauſe they are 
ſelf-evident, have been ſuppos d innate, altho' no Body (that I know) ever went 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs or Cog:ncy. It 
may however be worth while to enquire into the Reaſon of their Evidence, and 
ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine how far they influence 


and govern our other Knowledge. 


F. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas: Now where that Agreement or Diſagreement is 
perceiv'd immediately by it ſelf, without the Intervention or Help of any other, 
there our Knowledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to any one, who 
will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any proof, he aſſents 
to at firſt ſight ; for in all of them he will find, that the Reaſon of his Aſſent. is 
from that Agreement or Diſagreement, which the Mind, by an immediate com- 
paring them, finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the 
Propoſition. 3 | | 
9. 3. This being ſo, in the next place let us conſider, whether this Self-evidence 


not peculiar to be peculiar only to thoſe Propoſitions, which commonly paſs under the name of 


Maxims, and have the Dignity of Axioms allow'd them. And here tis plain, 
that ſeveral other Truths, not allow'd to be Axioms, partake equally with them 
in this Se/f-evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral forts of 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, which I have above-mention'd, viz. Iden- 
tity, Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, 


that not only thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had the credit of Maxims, are 
| felt-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite number of other Propoſitions 


oa | | I 
$. 4. For, Firſt, the immediate Perception of the Agreement ot Diſagree- 
ment of dentity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtin Ideas, 7 - 
| 3 ords 
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fords us as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have diſtinct 1dear. Fvery one 1. 47 Im 
that has any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of it, various and di- tity - Di- 
ſtin& 7deas And it is the firſt A& of the Mind (without which it can never be 2 ef ts 
capable of any Knowledge) to know every one of its 7deas by it ſelf, and diſtin- equally ſelf 
guiſh ir from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he knows the Ideas hi. e evident. 
has; that he knows alſo, when any one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is; 
and that when more than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfu- 
ſedly one from another. Which always being ſo (it being impoſſible but that 
he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in doubt when any Idea 
is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that ea it is, and that two diſtinct Ideas, 
when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame Iden. So 
that all ſuch Affirmations and Negations are made without any poſſibility of 
Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to as foon 
as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we have in our Minds determined Ideas, which 
the Terms in the Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the Mind with 
Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two Ideas ſignify'd 
by the Terms, and affirm'd or deny'd one of the other, to be the ſame or dif- 
ferent; it is preſently and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, 
and this equally, whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding for more ge- 
neral Ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general Idea of Being be af- 
firmed of it ſelf, as in this Propoſition, Hhatſcever is, is; or a more particular 
Idea be affirm'd of it ſelf, as a Man is a Man, or whatſoever is White, is White ; 
or whether the Idea of Being in general be deny'd of not Being, which is the 
only (if I may ſo call it) Idea different from it, as in this other Propoſition, I is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Being 
be deny'd of another different from it, as a Man is not a Horſe, Red is not Blue... 
The Difference of the Ideas, as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood, makes the 
Truth of the Propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty 
and Eaſineſs in the leſs, as well as the more general Propoſitions, and all for the 
ſame reaſon, wiz. Becauſe the Mind perceives in any Ideas, that it has the ſame 
Ilea to the ſame with it ſelf ; and two different Ideas to be different, and not the 
ſame. And this it is equally. certain of, whether theſe Ideas be more or leſs ge- 
neral, abſtract and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to theſe two gene- 
ral Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be; that this Selt-evidence belongs by any peculiar Right. The Per- 
ception of being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignify'd 
by the Terms Whatſcever and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas. Theſe two 
eneral Maxims amounting to no more in ſhort, but this, that the ſame is the 
| ms and ſame is not different, are Truths known in more particular Inſtances, 
as well as in theſe general Maxims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, before 
theſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their Force from the 
Diſcernment of the Mind imploy'd about particular Ideas. There is nothing 
more viſible than that the Mind, without the help of any Proof, or Refle&ion 
on either of theſe general Prop oſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo cer- 
tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not the Idea of Blue; 
and that the Idea of White, when it is in the Mind, is there, and is not abſent ; 
that the Conſideration of theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Cer- 
tainty of its Knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) 
in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows each to be it ſelf, and not to 
be another; and to be in his Mind, and not away whenit is there, with a Cer- 
tainty that cannot be greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſi- 
tion can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that 
in reſpe& of Indentity, our intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as our Ideas. And 
we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have Names 
for diſtinct Ideas. And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this Propo- 
ſition, A Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſt- 
ing of more general Terms, J/hatſoever is, is : And again, whether this Propo- 
ſition, Blue is not Red, be not a- Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt 
of, as ſoon as it underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, Ii is im- 
Poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the like. 
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2. In Corexi= F. 5. Secondly, As to Co exiſtence, or ſuch neceſſary Connection between two 
a 2 2 ſal Ideas, that in the Subject where one of them is ſuppos d, there the other muſt 
—＋ = neceſſarily be alſo : Of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the Mind has 
Poſitions. an immediate Preception but in very few of them, and therefore in this ſort 

we have but "ey little intuitive Knowledge; nor are there to be found very ma- 
ny Propoſitions that are ſclf-evident, tho“ ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of fil- 
ling a Place equal to the Contents of its Superficies, being annex'd to our Idea 

of Body, I think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies connot be in the 

| ſame Place. | | 

3. In ot her 5. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have fram'd ma- 
Relations we hy Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality. As Equals taken from 
may have. Equals, the Remainder wil} be Equals ; which, with the reſt of that kind, howe- 
ver they are received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, and are unqueſtionable 
Truths; yet, I think, that any one who conſiders them, will not find that they 
have a clearer Self- evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal to tuo; that if 
you take from the frve Fingers of one Hand two, and from the five Fingers of the other 
Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal. Theſe and a thouſand other ſuch 
Propoſitions may be found in Numbers, which at the very firſt heating, force 

the Aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, than thoſe 

Mathematical Axioms. : 
4. Concerning Hg. 7- Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no Connection with any o- 
real Exiſtence, ther of our Ideas, but that of cur ſelves, and of a firſt Being, we have in that, 
we hove none. concerning the real Exiſtence of all other Beings, not ſo much as demonſlrative, 
much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge; and therefore concerni:g thoſe there ate no 
Maxims. i 

§. 8. In the next place let us conſider, what Influence theſe receiv'd Maxim: 

Theſe 11 have upon the other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eſtabliſh'd in the 
——— Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex pracognitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the 
ot her Know» Foundation of all other Knowledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to 
ledge. be pracognita ; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two things: Firſt, That theſe 
Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known to the Mind. And, Secondly, 

That upon them the other Parts of our Knowledge depend- 

6. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths firſt known to the Mind, is evident 

Becauſe they to Experience, as we have ſhewn in another Place, Buk I. chap, 2. Who per- 
2 * 2 ceives not that a Child certainly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; that 
feſt knew, its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows that tit mpiſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And how many Truths are there about Num- 

bers, which it is obvious to obſerve that the Mind is perfectly acquainted with, 

and fully convinc'd of, before it ever thought on theſe general Maxims, to 

which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, do ſometimes reter them? Whereof 

the Reaſon is very plain: For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propo- 
ſitions, being nothing elſe but the Preception it has of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of its Ideas, according as it finds them affirm'd or deny'd one of ano» 

ther in words it underſtands, and every Idea being known to be what it is, and 
every two diſtinct Ideas being known not to be the ſame ; it muſt neceſſary fol- 

low, that ſuch ſelf- evident Truths muſt be fiſt known, which conſiſt of 1deas 
that are firſt in the Mind: and the Ideas firſt in the Mind, "tis evident, are 
thoſe of particular things, from whence, by ſlow degrees, the rr inn 

roceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from the ordinary an 
amiliar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the Mind, with general Names to 

them. Thus particular Ideas are firſt receiv'd and diſtinguiſh'd, and ſo Know- 

ledge got about them ; and next. to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, which 

are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to Children, 

or the yet unexercis'd Mind, as particular ones: If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, 

tis only becauſe by conſtant and tamiliar uſe they are made ſo. For when we 

- nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are Fictions and Con- 

trivances of the Mind, that carry [difficulty with them, and do not ſo eaſily of- 

fer themſelves, as we are apt to imagin. For example, Does it not require 
ſome Pains and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle (which is yet none of 

the moſt abſtract, com prehenſive and difficult) for it muſt be neither Oblique, 

nor Rectangle, neither Equilateral, Equicrural, no: Scalenon ; but all and 
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none of theſe at once? In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; 


an 1dea whercin ſome Parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent Ideas are put 


together. Tis true, the Mind, in this imperfe& State, has need of ſuch Ideas 


and makes all the haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of Communication- 
and Inlargement of Knowledge; to both which it is naturally very much in- 


clin d. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpe& ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imper” 
fe&ion ; at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general /deas 


are not thoſe that the Mind is firſt and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch 


as its earlieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 
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as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is impoſſible they 4 


ſhould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other Truths. Is it impoſ- 
ſible to know that One and Two are equal to Three, but by virtue of this, or ſome 
ſuch Axiom wiz. the Hhole is equal to all its Parts taken together? Many a one 
knows that One and Two are equal to Three, without having heard, or thought 
on that, or any other Axiom, by which it might be prov'd ; and knows it as 
certainly, as any other Man knows, that the ole is equal to all its Parts, or a- 
ny. other Maxim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of ſelF-evidence ; the Equality 


of thoſe Idea, being as viſible and certain to him vithout that, or any other 


Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to make it perceiv'd, Nor after the 


Knowledge, That the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that One and Two 
are equal to Three, better or more certainly, than he did before; For if there be 


any odds in thoſe Ideas, the hole and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more 
difficult to be ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of One, Two and Three. And in- 


deed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs have all Knowledge beſides 


thoſe general Principles themſelves, to depend on general, innate and ſelf-evi- 
dent Principles, what. Principle is requiſite to prove, that One and One are 7 wo, 
that Two and Two ate Four, that Three times Two are Six ? Which being known 
without any Proof, do evince, that cither all Knowledge does not depend on cer- 
tain Pracognita, or general Maxims, call'd Principles, or elſe that theſe are Prin- 
ciples ; and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration 
will be ſo. To which if we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which may 
be made about all our diſtin& Ideas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt in- 
numerable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of, at different Ages; and 4 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to know all their Lives. 
But whether they come in view of the Mind, earlier or later, this is true of 
them, that they are all known by their native Evidence, arc wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from another ; much leſs the 
more particular, from the more general; or the more ſimple, from the more 


compounded : the more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 


the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But which-ever be the cleareſt Ideas, the 
Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Propoſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the 


ſame Idea to be the ſame Idea, and intallibly perceives two different Ideas to be 


different Ideas. For when a Man has in his Underſtanding the Ideas of One and 
of Tuo, the Idea of ibu and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, 
that the Idea of One is the Idea of One, and not the Idea of Two; and that the 
Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of Blue. For a Man 
cannot confound the Idea, in his Mind, which he has diſtin : That would be 
to have them confus'd and diſtin& at the ſame time; which is a Contradiction: 
And to have none diſtinct, is to have no uſe of our Faculjies, to have no Know- 
ledge at all. And therefore what Idea ſoever is affirm'd of it ſelf, or whatſoe- 
ver two entire diſtin& Ideas are deny'd one of another, the Mind cannot but 
aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition as infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms 
without Heſitation or need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general 
Terms, and call'd Maxims. eg | 


10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it plainly follows, that theſe mag- Becauſe on 
d Maxims are not the Principles and Foundations of all our other Knowledge. them the - 


For if there be a great many other Truths, which have as much ſelf- evidence ay _ 4 
not dep 


$. 11. What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe general Maxims of no Uſe ? By no hae Uſe 


means; tho perhaps their Uſe is not that, which it is commonly taken to be, theſe general 


But ſince doubting in the leaſt ot what hath been by ſome Men aſcrib'd to theſe Maxim: 
Maxims, may be apt to be cry d out againſt, as overturning the Foundations of““ 


AY 
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all the Sciences ; it may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpe& to other 


of our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to what purpoſes they 


e, and to what not. ; 
1. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are of no uſe to 
prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Propoſitions. | 
2. *Tis as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foundations whereon 
any Sience hath been built. There is, I know, a great deal of Talk, propa« 
ted from Scholiſtick Men, of Siences and the Maxims on which they are 
Built But it has been my ill luck never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much 
Jeſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims, What is, is ; and It is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad to be ſhewn where any 
ſuch Science, erected upon theſe, or any other general Axioms, is to be found: 
and ſhould be oblig'd to any one who would lay before me the Frame and 
Syſtem of any Science ſo built on theſe or any ſuch like Maxims, that could 
not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any Confideration of them, I ask, 


Whether theſe general Maxims have not the ſame uſe in the Study of Divinity, 


and in Theological Queſtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They 
ſerve here too to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute, But I think 
that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion is built upon theſe 
Maxims, or that the Knowledge we have of it is deriv'd from theſe Principles. 
®Tis from Revelation we have receiv'd it, and without Revelation theſe Max- 
im had never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, by whoſe 
Intervention we diſcover the Connection of two others, this is a Revelation 


from God to us, by the Voice of Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth 


that we did not know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advanc'd in our Know- 
lege. But in neither of theſe do we receive our Light or Knowledge tr om 
Maxims. But in the one, the things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth 
in them by perceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In the other, God 
himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we ſee the Truth of what he ſays in 
his unerring Veracity. | | | 


3. They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Advancement of Sci- | 


ences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. Mr. Newton, in his never 
enough to be admir'd Book, has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are 
ſo many new Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Advances 
in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the Diſcovery of theſe, it was not the 
general Maxims, What is, is; or, The Whole is bigger than a Part, or the like, 
that help'd him. Theſe were not the Clues that led him into the Diſcovery 
of the Truth, and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledge of thoſe Demonſtrations ; but by finding out intermediate 
1deas, that ſhew'd the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſs'd 
in the Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improve- 
ment of human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and advancing 
the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from receiving any help from the 
Contemplation of theſe, or the like magnify'd Maxims. Would thoſe who 
have this traditional Admiration of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no 
ſtep can be made in Knowledge without the ſupport of an Axiom, no Stone 
laid in the building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, but diſtinguiſh 
between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, and of communicating ; between 
the Method of raifing any Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as 
it is advanc'd ; they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firſt Diſcoverers rais'd their admirable Structures, nor 


the Keys that unlock'd and opened thoſe Secrets of Knowledge. Tho' after- 


| wards, when Schools were erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, i. e. laid down certain 
Propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be received for true; which being 
ſettled in the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on oc- 


caſion made uſe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inſtances that were 


not ſo familiar to their Minds, as thoſe general Axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their Minds. Tho' theſe particu- 
lar Inſtances, when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the Underſtand- 
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ing, than the general Maxims brought to confirm them : And it was in thoſe par- 
ticular Inſtances that the firſt Diſcoverer found the Truth, without the help of 
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the general Maxims : And ſo may any one elſe do, who with Attention conſiders 


heme R : we | 
To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims. 80 


1. They are of uſe, as has been obſerv d, in the ordinaty Methods of reachs 


ing Sciences as far as they are advanc'd ; but of little or none in advancing them 
farcher. | RA Fe en tei 
2. They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obltinate Wranglers, and 
bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Concluſion. Whether a need of them to that end 
came not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to enquire- The Schools 
having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Mens Abilities, and the Criterion of 
Knowledge, adjudg'd Victory to him that kept the Field: and he that had the 
laſt Word, was concluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe. 
But becauſe by this means there was like to be no Deciſion between skilful Com- 
batants, whilſt one never fail'd of a medius terminus to prove any Propoſition ; and 
the other could as conſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinct ion, deny the Major ot 
Mincr ; to prevent, as much as could be, the running out of Diſputes into an end- 
leſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general Propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf- 
evident, were introduc'd into the Schools; which being ſuch as all Men allow'd 
and agreed in, were look'd on as general Meaſures of Trath, and ſerv'd inſtead 
of Principles (where the Diſputants had not laid down any other between them) 
beyond which there was no going, and which muſt not be receded from by ei- 
ther ſide. And thus theſe Maxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond which 
Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by miſtake taken to be the Orignals and 
Sources, from whence all Knowledge began, and the Foundations whereon the 
Sciences were built. Becauſe, when in their Diſputes they came to any of theſe, 
they ſtop'd there, and went no farther, the Matter was determin'd. But how 
much this is a Miſtake, hath been already ſhewn, | Vs NG? 


* 


- This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the- Fountains of 
Knowledge, introduc'd, as I ſuppoſe, the like uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great 
part of Converſation out of the Schools, co ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom 


any one is excus'd from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe general - _ 


ſelf-evident Principles receiv'd by all reaſonable Men, who have once thought; 
of them: Baut ye: their uſe herein is but ro put an end to Wrangling. They in 


truth, when urg'd in ſuch caſes, teach nothing: That is already done by the 


intermediate Ideas made uſe of in the Debate, whoſe Connection may be ſeen 
without the help of thoſe Maxims, and ſo the Truth known before the Maxim 
is produc d, and the Argument brought to a firſt Principle. Men would give 
oft a wrong Argument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 
pos'd to themſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteſt for 
Victory. And thus Maxims have ther uſe to put a ſtop to their Perverſeneſs, 


whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner. But the Method of the Schools 


having allow'd and encourag'd Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth till they 
are baffled, z. e. till they ate reduc'd to contradict themſelves or ſome eſta- 
bliſh'd Principle; *tis no wonder that they ſhould not in civil Converſation be 
aſham'd of that, which in the Schools is counted a Vertue and a Glory; viz. obſti- 
nately to maintain that ſide of the Queſtion they have choſen, whether true or 
falſe, to the laſt Extremity ; even atter Conviction. A ſtrange way to attain 
Truth and Knowledge: And that which I think the rational part oft Mankind, 
not corrupted by Education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted 
amongſt the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature; or in ro- 


duc'd into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate the Truths of Re- 


ligion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvinc'd. How much ſuch 
a way of Learning is likely ro turn young Mens Minds from the ſincere Search 
and Love of Truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch 
thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This I 


think, that bating thoſe Places, which brought the Peripatetick Philoſophy into | 


their Schools, where it continu'd many Ages, without teaching the World any 


thing but the Art of Wrangling ; * Maxims were no where thought the 
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Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the great Helps to the Ad- 
vancement-of Knowledge. 1 ä 

Whet uſ+ thiſu As to theſe General Maxims therefore, they are, as 1 have ſaid, of great Uſe 

general Max» in Diſputes, to fog the Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of much Uſe to the Diſco- 

. very of unknown, Truths, or to help, the Mind forwards in its Search after 
Knowledge. For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this general Propo- 

fition, What is, is ; or, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be and 

from either of theſe, ; as from a.Principle of Science, deduc'd a S/tem of uſeful 
Knowledge? Wrong Opinions often inyolying Contradictions, one of theſe Max- 
- ims, as a Touch- ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whicher they lead. But yet, hows 
ever fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning or Opi- 
nion, they are of very little Uſe for enlightning the Underitandirg : And it 
will not be found, that, the Mind receives much help from them in its Progreſs 
in Knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſe two 

General. Propoſitions never thought on. Lis true, as I have ſaid, they ſome- 

times ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the 

Abſurdity of what he, ſaith, . and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradict- 

ing what gll the World knows, and he himſelf canrot but own to be true. 
But it is ore thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error; and another to put him 
in poſſeſſion of Truth: and I would fain know what Truths theſe two Propo- 
ſitions are able to teach, and by their Influence make us know, which we did 
not know before, or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and influer.ce. if 
any at all, none but ſuch, Each particular Propoſition concerning Identity or 
Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly known in it ſelf, if attended to, as either 
of theſe general ones: only theſe general ones, as ſervipg in all caſes, ate 
therefore more inculeated and in ſiſted on. As to other leſs general Maxims, 
many of them are no more than, bare verbal Propolitions, and teach us nothing 
but the reſpe& and import of Names one to another. The whole is equal- to 
all its Parts ; What real Truth, I beſcech you, does it reach us? What more is 
contain d in that Maxim than what the Signification cf the word Torurm, or the 
IA bole, does of it ſelf import? And he that knows that the word Whole ſtands 
For what is made up of all its Parts, knows yety little leſs, than that the Whole 
is equal to all its Parts, And upon the ſame ground, I think that this Propo- 
ſition, A Hill is higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for 
Maxims. But yet Maſters of Muthemaricks, when they would, as Teachers of 
-what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not without reaſon place 
this, and ſome other ſuch M-xims, at the entrance of their S/tems ; that their 
Scholars, having in the Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with 
theſe Propoſit ions made in ſuch general Terms, may be us'd to make ſuch Re- 
AcRions, and have theſe more general Propoſtions, as form'd Rules and Say- 
ings, ready to apply to all particular Caſes. Not that if they be equatly 
weigh'd, they are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they are 
brought to confirm z; but that being more familiar to the Mind, the very na- 
ming them is enough to ſatisfy the Underitanding. But this, I ſay, is more 
from our Cuſtom of uſing them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 
Minds by our often thinking of them, th:n from the different Evidence of tlie 
things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled Methods of thinking and Reaſoning 
in our Minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe; and that the Child, 
when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in that particular 
-Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, The Whole is equal to all its Parts ; 
and that if one of theſe have need to be confirm'd to him by the other, the 
General has more need to be let into his Mind by the Particular, than the Par- 
[ticular by the General. For in Particulars our Knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads 
it / ſelf by degrees to Generals, Thoꝰ afterwards the Mind takes 4 quite con- 
trary Courſe, and having drawn his Knowledge into as general Propoſitions as 
it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and accuſtoms it ſelf to have re- 
courſe to them, as to the Standards of Truth and Falſhood. By which familiar 
 Uſeof them, as Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in 
time to be thought, that more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evi- 
dence from their Conformity to theſe more general ones, which in Diſcourſe and 
ok Argumentation, 


Argumentation, ate fo frequently urg'd, and conſtant! y admitted. And this 1 
think to be the reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, the moſt 
general only have had the Title of Maxims. ts 9214 nl i 
| $. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve concerning wavins, il coi 
theſe general Maxims, That they are ſo far from improving or eſtabliſhing our be not talen in 
Minds in true Knowledge, that if our Notions be wrong, looſe; or unſteddy, the Uſe of 
and we reſign up our Thoughts to the Sound of Words, rather than fix them on Werd, 14 
ſettled determin'd /deas of things: I ſay, theſe general Maxims will ſerve to 
firm us in Miſtakes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of Words, which is moſt common; 
will ſerve to prove Contradictions: v. g. He that, with Des Cartes, ſhall frame 
in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, may ea- 
ſily demonſtrate, that there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, by this 
Maxim, What is, is. For the Idea to which he annexes the name Body, being 
bare Extenſion, his Knowledge, that Space cannot be without Body, is certain. 
For he knows his own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that it 
is what it is, and not another [Jea, tho' it be call'd by theſe three names, Extenfi- 
on, Body, Space. Which three Words, ſtanding for one and the ſame Idea, may 
no doubt, with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirm'd one of another, as 
each of it ſelf : And it is as certain, that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and 
the ſame Idea, this Predication is as true and identical in its Signification, That 
Space is Body, as this Predication is true and identical, That Body is Body, both 
in Signification and Sound. | | 
$. 13. But if another ſhall come, and make to himſelf another Idea different B 
from Des Cartes's, of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls by the ſame 4Y; 3 
name Body; and make his Idea, which he expreſſes by the word Body to be of a N 
thing that hath both Extenſion and Solidity together; he will as eaſily demonſtrate, 
that there may be a Vacuum, or Space without a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtra- 
ted the contrary. Becauſe the Idea, to which he gives the name Space, being 
barely the ſimple one of Extenſion ; and the Idea, to which he gives the name Body, 
being the complex Idea of Extenfion and Refiſtibility, or Solidity, together in the 
ſame Subject, theſe two Ideas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Under- 
ſtanding as diſtin as the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, or as of Cor- 
poreity, and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous Terms: And therefore the Pre- 
dication of them in our Minds, or in Words ſtanding for them, is not indentical, 
but the Negation of them one of another; viz. this Propoſition, Extenſion or 
Space, is not Body, is as true and evidently certain, as this Maxim, I is impoſſible 
for the ſamething to be, and not to be, can make any Propoſition. g 
$. 14. Bat yet, though both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee) may be equally „ FREY 
demonſirared, viz. That there may be a Vacuum, and that there cannot be a 1 
Vacuum, by theſe two certain Principles, (vix.) What is, is; and The fame thing of things 
cannot be, and be : yet neither of theſe Principles will ſerve to prove to us, that without us. 
any, or what Bodies do exiſt : For that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover 
to us as far as they can. Thoſe Univerſal and Self-evident Principles, being 
only our conſtant, clear, and diſtint Knowledge of our own 1deas, more gene- 
ral or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, 
their Certainty is founded only upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by it 
ſe'f, and of irs Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be miſtaken 
whilſt they are in our Minds, though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we 
' retain the Names without the Ideas; or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes for 
one, and ſometimes for another Idea. In which caſes the Force of theſe A 
ioms, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signification of the Words, ſerves 
only to lead us into Confuſion, Miſtake, and Error. *Tis to ſhew Men, that 
theſe Maxims, however cry'd up ſor the great Guards of Truth, vill not fe- 
cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe uſe of their Words, that I have made 
this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted concerning the little uſe for the 
Improvement of Knowledge, or dangerous uſe in undetermin'd Ideas, I have 
been far enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid afide, as ſome 
have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be Truths, ſelf-evident 
Truths; and ſo cannot be laid afide. As far as their Influence will reach, tis 
in vain to endeavour, nor would 1 attempt to abridge it. But yet without any 
Vol. I. + oo, NS 4 | injury 
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injury to Truth or Knowledge, I may have reaſon to think their uſe is not au- 
werablc. to the great ireſs which ſeems to be laid on them; and I may warn 
Men not to make an ill uſe of them, for the conſirming themſelves in Errors. 


Their. Applica: g. 15. But let them be of what uſe they will in verbal Propoſitions, they can- 
tign dangerous not diſcover, or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the Nature of Subſtances, as 


_ Ideas, 


| Inflance in 
Man. 


ien d 
tcomplex 


they are found and exiſt without us, any farther, than grounded on Experience. 
And though the Conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, call d Principles, be very 
clear, and their, Le not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſuch things, 
where in there is no need at all of them for Proof, but ſuch as are clear by them- 
ſelves without them, wiz. where our Ideas are determin d, and known by the 
Names that ſtand for them: yet when theſe Principles, viz, H/bat is, is; and, 
ö impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; are made uſe of in the Probation 
of Propoſitions, wherein are Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, 
Horſe, Gold, Vertue; there they are of infinite danger, and moſt commonly 
make Men, receive and retain, Falſhood for manifeſt Truth, and Uncertainty 
for Demonſtration : upon which follows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Mal- 
chiefs that can happen for wrong Reaſoning. The reaſon, whereof is not, 
that theſe Principles are leſs true, or of leſs force in proving. Propoſitions madg 
of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the Propoſitions are about 
ſimple 1deas.: But becauſe Men miſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame 
Terms are preſerv'd, the Propoſitions are about the ſame things, tho' the Ideas 
they ſtand for are in truth different; therefore theſe Maxims are made uſe of 
to ſupport thoſe, which in Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propoſiti- 
ons; as is clear, in the Demonſtrations above-mention'd. about a Vacuum, So 
that whilſt Men take Words for Things, as uſually, they do, theſe Maxims may 


and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory Propoſitions: as ſhall yet be far- 


ther made manifeſt, 

6, 16. For inſtance ; Let Man be that concerning which. you would by theſe 
fuſt Principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall: ſee, that ſo far as Demonſtra- 
tion is by theſe, Principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal 
true Propoſition, or Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. Firſt, a Child 
having tram'd the des of a. Man, it is probable that his Idea is jult like that Pi- 
&ure, which the Painter makes of the viſible Appearances Join'd together; and 
ſuch a Complication of /deas together in bis Underſtanding, makes up the ſingle 
complex 1dea which he calls Man, whereof, White or Fleſh-colour in England be- 
ing one, the Child can demonſtrate to you that a Negro is not a Man, becauſe 
White Colour was one of the conſtant {imple Ideus of the complex Idea he calls 


Mam And therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, Ii is impoſſible for the 


ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a, Negro is not a Man; the Foundation of his 
Certa im y being. not that univerſal Propolition, which perhaps he never heard nor 
thought of, but the clear diſtin& Perception he hath of his own ſimple Ideas of 


Black and White, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake one 


for another, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And to this Child, or any 
one who bath ſueh an idea, which he calls Man, can you never demonſtrate that 
a Man hath a Soul, becauſe his Idea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or Idea in it. 


And therefore to him, the Principle of What is, is, proves not this matter; but 


it depends upon Collection and Obſervation, by which he is to make his com- 


plex Idea call d May. 


$. 17. Kcondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and collecting the 
Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter and Rational Diſcourſe, 
may demonſtrate that Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, I. 4 
impeſſible for the ſame thiug to be, and not to be. And I have diſcours'd with very ra- 
tional Men, wha have adtually deny'd that they are Men. . 
9. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex Idea which he calls Man, 
only out of the Ideas of Body in general, and the Powers of Language and Rca- 
ſan, and leaves out the Shape wholly: This Man is able to demonſtrate, that a 
Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe being included in 


his Idea of Man; and in whatever Body or Shape he found Speech and Reaſon join- 


ed; that was a Mun, becauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a complex Iden, 
it is certain that Hat is, is. 9 | 
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5. 19. So that, if rightly conſider' d, I think we may ſay, That where our Little uſe of 
Ideas are determin d in our Minds, and have annex d to them by us known and 1 
ſteddy Names under thoſe ſettled Determinations, there is little need, or no uſe At hir, we 
all of theſe, Maxims, to prove the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. have clear 
He that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without 1d dinftin# 
the help of theſe and the like Maxims, will not be help'd by theſe Maxims to Ideas. 
do it: ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Maxinis them- 
ſelves without proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others without proof, 
which are as ſelFevident as theſe. Upon this Ground it is, that intuitive ge 
Knowledge neither requires nor admits any proof, one part of it more than / 
another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledge and Certainty: And he that needs any proof to make him cex- 
tain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, That Tuo are equal to Two, will alſo 
have need of a proof to make him admit, that hat is, is, He that needs a 
Probation to convince him; That Two are not Three, That White is not Black, 
That a Triangle is nat a Ciycle, &c, or any other two determin'd diſtin& Ideas 
are not one and the ſame, will need alſo a 1 to convince him, That 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. | 
$. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little uſe, where we have determin'd Ideas, Their Uſe dan- 
ſo they are, as I have ſhewed, of dangerous uſe, where our Ideas are not deter- 414 where 
mind; and where we uſe Words that are not annex d to determin'd Ideas, but afar. * 
ſuch as are of a looſe and wandring Signification, ſometimes ſtandirg for one, ; 
and ſomerimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and Error, which 
theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the Terms 
ſtand for undetermin'd Ideas) do by their Authority confirm and rivet, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


6. 1. XXT7HET HER the Maxims treated of in the foregoing Chapter, be — 4 * 
olf that uſe to real Knowledge, as is generally ſuppos'd, I leave to be . 3 
conſider d. This, 1 think, may confidently be affirm'd, That there are univer- our Knowledge: 
ſal Propoſitions ; which tho' they be certainly true, yet they add no Light to 
our Underſtandings, bring no increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, | 
$. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions, Theſe obviouſly and at firſt bluſh, 4s Firſt, I. 
appear to contain no Inſtruction in them- For when we affirm the ſaid Term <4! Fre- 
of it ſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and * _ 
real Idea, it ſhews us nothing but what we mult certainly know before, whether | 
ſuch a Propoſition be either made by or propos'd to us. Indeed that molt ge- 
neral one, What is, is, may ſerve ſometimes; to ſhew a Man the Abſurdity he is 
guilty of, when by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would in particu- 
lar Inſtances, deny the ſame thing, of it ſelf; becauſe no body will ſo 'openly bid 
defiance to common Senſe, as to affirm viſible and direct Contradictions in plain 
words; or it he does, a Man is excus'd if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
with him. But yet, I think I may ſay, that neither that receiv d Maxim, nor 
any other identical Propoſition teaches us any thing: And tho' in ſuch kind of 
Propſitions, this great and magnity'd Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundation of 
Demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of to confirm them; yet all it 
proves, amounts to no more than this, That the ſame Word may with great 
certainty be affirm'd of it ſelf, without any doubt of the Tru of any ſuch Pro- 
Poſition, and let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. ' i: 
S9. 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can but make a Propo- 
ſition, and knows what he means when he ſays, Ay or No, may make a million 
of Propoſitions, of whoſe Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not 
know one thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; or a Soul 
is a Soul; a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetiche is a Fetiche, &e. Theſe all being equi- 
valent to this Propoſition, viz. What is, is, i. e. what hath Exiſtence,' hath Ex? 
iſtence ; or, who hath a Sul, hath a Soul. What is this more than 2 Loy 
| ords ? 
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Words ? It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand to the 
other; and had he had but Words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, Oyſter in 
right hand is Subject, and Oyſter in left hand is Predicate: and ſo might have 
made a ſelf-evident Propoſition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with 
all this, not have been one whit the wiſer or more knowing : and that way of 
handling the Matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, 
or a Man's Underſtanding ; and they two would have improv'd in Knowledge 
and Bulk together. | 

I know there are ſome, who becauſe Identical Propoſitions are ſelf-evident, ſhew 
a great concern for them, and think they do great ſervice to Philoſophy by cry- 
ing them up, as if in them was contain d all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all Truth by them only. I grant, as torwardly as any one, that 
they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, that the Foundation of all 
our Knowledge lies in the Faculty we have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the 
ſame, and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhcwn in the 
foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making uſe of Jdentical Pro- 
poſitions, for the Improvement ot Knowledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I 
do not (ce. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Mill is the ali 
or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an infinite the 
like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge ? Let a Man abound as much 
as the plenty of Words, which he has, will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as 
theſe; A Law is a Law, and Obligation is Obligation; Right is Right, and Wrong 
is Wrong vill theſe and the like ever help him to an acquaintance with Ethicks 2 
or inſtruct him or others in the Knowledge of Morality ? Thoſe who know not, 
nor perhaps ever will know, what is Right and what is Mong, nor the Meaſures 
of them; can with as much aſſurance make, and infallibly know the Truth of 
theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſtructed in Morality can do. 
But what advance do ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any thing ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful tor their Conduct? porn 
He would be thought to do little leſs rhan trifle, who, for the enlightning the 
Underſtanding in any part of Knowledge, ſhould be buſy with dentical Propy- 
ſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch Maxims as theſe : Subſtance is Subſtance, and Body is Bo- 
dy; a Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centuar ts a Centuar, and 
a Chimera is a Chimera, &c- For thele and all ſuch are equally true, equally cer- 
tain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, 
when made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on them, as 
Helps to Knowledge: ſince they teach nothing but what every one, who is capa- 
ble of Diſcourſe, knows without being told, wiz. That the ſame Term.is the 
ſame Term, and the ſame Idea the ſame Idea. And upon this account it was 
that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and inculcating ſuch Propo- 
ſitions, in order to give the Underſtanding any new Light or Inlet into the 
Knowledge of things, no better than trifling. The: 
Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different; and he that would inlarge his 
own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does not yet know, muſt find out inter- 
I mediate Ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the Under- 
ſtanding may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. Propo- 
ſitions that do this, are inſtructive; but they are far from ſuch as aftirm the 
ſame Term of it ſelf : which is no way to advance one's (elf or others, in any 
ſort of Knowledge. It no more helps to that, than it would help any one in 
his learning to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, An A 
is an A, and aBisa B; which a Man may know as well as any Schoolmaſter, 
and yet never be able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any 
ſuch Identical Propoſitions help him one jot forward in the Skill of Reading, 
let him make what ule of them he can. | | 8 
It thoſe who blame my calling them Triffing Propoſitions, had but read, and 
been at the pains to underſtand what I had above writ in very plain Englih, 
they could not but have ſeen that by Jdentical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch 
wherein the ſame Term importing the ſame Idea, is affirm'd of it ſelf: which I 
take to be the proper Signification of Identical Propofitions , and concerning all 
ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely ro ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, 
is no better than trifling- For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon can wy 
| | them 
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them, where it is neeeſſary they ſhould be taken notice of; nor doubt of their 
Truth, when he does take notice of them. | 3 : 
But if Men will call Propoſitions Identical, wherein the ſame eim is not 
affirm'd of it ſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly than I, others mult judge ; 
This is certain, all that they ſay of Propoſitions that are not {lentical in my 
ſenſe, concerns not me, nor what I have ſaid ; all that I have faid relating ti 
thoſe Propoſitions herein the ſame Term is affirm'd of it ſelf. - And 1 8804 
fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein ny ſuch can be made uſe of, to the Advantage 
and Improvement of any one's Knowledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatevet 
uſe may be made of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call 1dentical. 
$. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of trifling Propoſitions is, when a Part of the S*mdly, = 
comple Idea is predicated of the Name ¶ the Whole ; a part of the Definition of * af = 
the Word defin'd. Such are all Propoſitions wherein the Genu: is predicated of 1 — 
the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenfive Terms: For What tared of the. 
Information, what Knowledge carries this Propoſition in it, viz. Lead is a M. ele. 
tal, to a Man who knows the complex Idea the name Lead ſtands for? all the 
ſimple Ideas that go to the complex one ſignify d by the Term Metal, being no- 
thing but what he before comprehended, and ſignifyd by the Name Lead. In- 
deed, to a Man that knows the Significat ion of the Word Meral, and not of the 
word Lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the word Lead, 
by ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreiles ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than 
to 9 them one by one, telling him it is a Body very heavy, fufible a 
malleable. e Be CO [ 1 | | 
. 5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any .other part of the Definition of the Term WY} 
1501 or to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideus of a complex on of A Name of 1966-4 7 
of the whole complex Idea; as A Gold is fufible. For Fufibility being one 0f the Terms d- 
the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the Sound Celan d. 
ſtands for, what can it be but playing with Sounds, to affirm that of the Nanie 
Gold, which is comprehended in its received Signification ? *T would be thought 
litile better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth of moment, That Gold 
is Teluu; and I ſee not how it is any jot more material to ſay, I it fufible, un- 
leſs that Quality be left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell 
one that which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppos'd to know before? 
For I am ſuppos'd'to know the Signification of the Word another uſcs to me, 
or Elſe he is to tell me. And if 1 know that the Name Gd ſtands for this | 
complex Idea of Body, Tellou, ' Heavy, F fible, Malleable, twill not much in- 
ſtruct me to pur it ſolemaly afterwards in a Propoſicion, and . gravely ſay, All 
Gold is fufible. Such Propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the Dilingenuity of 
one, who will go from the Definition ot his 'own Terms, by reminding him 
| ſometimes of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of che Signification 
of Words, however certain they be. - 1 
5. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, is as eertain a Propoſition as Infl ence, Mou 
can be; but no more conducing to the Knowledge of things, than to ſay, A and Palfry: 
Palfry is an Ambling Horſe, or a neighing ambling Animal, both being only about = 
the Signification of Words, and make me know but this; That Body, S[e, 
and Motion, or Power of Senſation and Moving, are three of thoſe Ideas that 
lalways comprchend and ſignify by the word Man; and where they are not to 
be found together, the Name Man belongs not to that thing: Ard fo of the 
other, that Body, Senſe, and a certain way of going, with a certain kiud of Voice 
are ſome of thoſe Ideas which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the word 
Palfry ; and when they are not io be found together, the Name Palfry- belongs 
not to that thing. *Tis jaſt the ſame, and' to the ſame purpoſe, when any 
Term ftanding for any one or more of the {imple Ideas, that altogether make up 
that complex Idea which is call'd a Man, is affirm d of the Term Man: v. g. ſup- 
. Poſe a Roman ſigniſied by the Word Homo, all theſe diſtinct Ideas, united in one 
Subject, Corporeitas, Senfib/litas, Potentia, ſe movendi, Ration alitas, Riftbilitas ; he 
might, no doubr, with great certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all of 
theſe together of the word Homo, but did no more than ſay that the word Homo, 
in his Country, comprehended in its ſignification all theſe Idea. Much like a 
Romance Knight, who by the word Palfry ſignify d theſe Ideas; Body) of a cer- 
4h EE tain 
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tain Figure, four-legg'd, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighing, White, uſed 10 
have a Woman on his Bac; might with the ſame Certainty univerſally affirm alſo 
any or all of theſe of the word Palfry: but did thereby teach no more, but 
that the word Palfry, in his or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was 
not to be applyd'to any thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that 
ſhall tell me, that in whatever thing Senſe, Motion, Reaſon and Laughter, were 
united, that thing had actually a Notion of G0 D, or would be caſt into a 
Sleep by Opium, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition : becauſe neither having 
the Noticn of GOD, nor leing caſt into Sleep by Opium, being contain'd in the Jdea 
ſignify'd by the word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught ſomething more 
than barely what the word Man ſtands for; and therciore the Knowledge con- 
-tain'd in it, is more than Verbal. © 3 
Fas Permian: '$. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to underſtand the 
teacher bag Terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only making a noiſe by Imi- 
the Signifca» tation, and framing certain Sounds, which he has learnt of others; but not, as 
tion ＋ Words. a Rational Creature, uſing them for Signs ot Ideas wi ich he has in his Mind. 
The Hearer alſo is ſuppos'd to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes them, 
or eſſe he talks jargon, and makes an . unintelligible noiſe. And therefore he 
trifles with words, who makes ſuch a Propoſition, which when it is made, con- 
tains no more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was ſuppos'd to 
know before; Y g. A Triangle hath three Sides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no 
farther tollerable, than where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is 
ſuppos d or declares himſelf not to underſtand him; and then it teaches only the 
Sign: fication of that Word, and the Uſe of that Sign. | 
Bat no real $. 8. We can know then the Truth of two ſorts of Propoſitions with perfect 
Knowledge: Certainty; the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions which have a Certainty in 
them, but tis only a verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive» And, ſecondly, we 
can know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions which affirm ſome- 
thing of another, which is a neceſſary Conſequence of its preciſe complex Idea, 
but not contain'd in it: As that the external Angle of all Triangles is bigger than 
either of the oppofite internal Angles; which Relation of the ourward Angle to 
either of the oppolite internal Angles, making no Part of the complex Ata ſig- 
nify'd by the name Triangle, this is a real Truth, and conveys wich it inſtru- 
Give real Knowledge. A | = | 
Genera! Pro- F. 9. We have little or no Knowledge of what Combinations there be of 
poſitions con- ſimple Ideas exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our Senſes, we cannot make 
Fro. — any univerſal certain Propolitions concerning them, any farther than our nomi- 
zn trifling. nal Eſſences lead us: which being to a very few and inconliderable Truths, in 
reſpe& of thoſe which depend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propo- 
fitions that are made about Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt part but 
wifting; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we can have 
no Knowledge of their real Truth, how much ſoc ver conſtant Obſervation and 
+ Analogy may aſſiſt our Judgements in gueſſing. Hence it comes to pals, that one 
may often meet with very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yet to 
nothing. For tis plain, that Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, 
as far as they have relative Significations affix d to them, may, with great 
truth be join'd negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions as their relative 
Definitions make them fit to beſo join d; and Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch 
Terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduc'd one from another, as thoſe 
that convey the moſt real Truths: and all this, without any Knowledge of the 
Nature or Reality of things exiſting without us. By this method one may 
make Demonſtrations and undoubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby 
advance not one jot in the knowledge of the Truth of things ; v. g. he that 
having learnt theſe following Words, with their ordinary mutual relative Ac- 
ceptat ions annex d to them; v. g. Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vege- 
tative, Senfitive, Rational, may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the 
Soul, without knowing at all what the Soul really is: and of this ſort, a Man 
may find an infinite number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in 
Books of Metaphyſicks, School-Divinity, and ſome ſort of Natural Philoſophy, 
and after all, know as little of GOD, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did before he 


ſet out, © 
| „ 10. 
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F. 10. He that hath liberty to define, i. e. determine the Signification of his A, 
Names of Subſtances (as certainly every one does in effect, who makes them 
ſtand for his own Ad and makes their Significations at a venture, taking them 
from his own or other Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or Enquiry 
into the Nature of things themſelves ; may, with little trouble, Ile nord 
them one of another, according to thoſe ſeveral Reſpects and mutual Relations 
he has given them one to another ; wherein, however things agree or diſagree in 
cheir own nature, he needs mind nothing but his own Notions, with the Names 
he hath beſtow'd upon them: but thereby no more increaſes his own Know- 

| ledge, than he does his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a 
certain place a Pound, another in another place a Shilliag, and a third in a third 
place a Penny ; and lo proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt up 2 
grcat Sum, according to his Counters ſo plac'd, and ſtanding for more or leſs as 
he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even knowing how much 
a Pound, Shilling, or Penny 1s, but only that one is contain'd in the other twen- 
ty times, and contains the other twelve: which a Man may alſo do in the Signi- 
fication of Words, by making them in reſpect of one another, more, or leſs, or 

cqually comprehenſive, | | | 

$. 11. Tho” yet concerning moſt Words uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argu- Thirdly, Uſing 

mentative and controverſial, there is this more to be complain'd of, which is Words variouſly 
the worlt ſort ot Trifling, and which ſets us yet farther from the Certainty of inn with 
Knowledge we hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers m. 
arc ſo far trom inſtructing us in the Nature and Knowledge of things, that they 
uſe their Words loofly and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly and 
ſteddily in the ſame Significations, make plain and clear Deductions of Words one 
from another, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear (how little ſoever it 
were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it convenient 
to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs 
of their Terms: to which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do in many 
Men much contribute. | 


5. 12. To conclude; Barely verbal Propeſitions may be known by theſe following Mark: of verbat 
Marks: | ; | | Propoſitions. 
Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtra Terms are affirm'd one of another, 1, pedication 
are barely about the Signification of ſounds. For ſince no abſtract Idea can be in atftra#, 
the ſame with any other bur it ſelf, when its abſtract Name is affirm'd of an 
other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may or ought to be call'd by 
that Name, or that theſe two Names ſignify the ſame. Idea. Thus, ſhould any 
one ſay, that Par/imony is frugality, that Gratitude is Juſtice, that this or that Acti- 
on is or is not Temperance ; however ſpecious theſe and the like Propoſitions may 
at firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and examine nicely what 
they contain, we ſhall find that it all amounts to nothing but the Signification of 
thoſe Terms. | | 
$. 13. Scondly, All Propoſitions wherein a part of the complex Idea, which any Term , A part of 
ſtands tor, ic predicated of that Term, are only verbal; v. g. to ſay that Gold is a Me- the Definition 
tal or heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, wherein more comprehenſive Wotds, predicated of 
call'd Genera, 'are affirm'd of ſubordinate or leſs comprehenſive, call'd Species, or Term. 
Individuals, are barely verbal. | | | 
When by theſe two Rules we have examin'd the Propoſitions that make up the 
Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, 
find that a greater part of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them, but the Uſe and Applica- 
tion of theſe Signs. | A, ly | 
This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible: Rule, That wherever the di- 
ſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known and conſider'd, and ſomething not 
contain'd in the Ilea is not affirm'd or deny'd of it; there our Thoughts ſtick 
wholly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. This, per- 
haps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſ- 


pute, and very much ſhorten our trouble and wandring, in the ſearch of real and | 
true Knowledge. | 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


General certain 5. f. THERTO ve have only conſider'd the Eſſences of Things, which 
Propoſetions being only abſtract Ideas, and thereby remov'd in our Thoughts from 
Exiſtence. particular Exiſtence (that being the proper Operation of the Mind, in Abſtra. 
Ron, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, but what it has in the Under- 
ſtanding) gives us no Knowledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the way, we 
may take notice, that wniverſal Propyfitions, of whoſe Truth or Falſhood we can 
have certain Knowledge, concern not Exiſtence ; and farther, that all particular 
Affirmations or Negations, that would not be certain it they were made general, are 
only concerning Exiſtence ; they declaring only the accidental Union or Separation 
of Ideas in Things exiſting, which, in their abſtract Natures, have no known 

neceſſary Union or Repugnancy. . 
A threefold $. 2. But leaving the nature of Propoſitions, and different ways of Predica- 
Knowledge of tion to be conſider' d more at large in another place, let us proceed now to en- 
Exiſtence. quire concerning our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we come 
by it. 1 ſay then, that we have the Knowledge of our own Ex:ſtence by Iutui- 
tion ; of the Exiſtence of GOD by Demonſtration ; and of other Things by Sen- 

ſation. ; 55 

Our Knowledge F. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and ſo certainly, that 
of our own Exi- jt neither needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For nothing can be more evident 
_ umi tous, than our own Exiſtence ; [think, Treaſon, 1 feel Pleaſure and Pain ; Can any 
mary of theſe be more evident to me, than my own Exiſtence ? It I doubt of all other 
things, that very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtince, and will not ſuf- 
fer me to doubt of that. For if 1 know I feel Pain, it is evident I have as certain 
Perception of = own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain feel: Or if I 
know I doubt, I have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the thing doubting, 
as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience then convinces us, that we 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiſtence, and an internal infallible Perception 
that we are, In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning or Thinking, we are conſci- 
ous to our ſelves of our own Being; and, in this matter, come not ſhort of the 

higheſt degree of Certainty, 


2 
— 


. 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a & O D. 


us ert topable H. 1. HO' GOD has given us no innate Ideas of himſelf; tho? he has ſtampt 
of knowing cer- no original Characters on our Minds, wherein we may read his Being; 
3 yet having furniſhd us with thoſe Faculties our Minds are endow'd with, he 
eren. hath not left himſelf without Witneſs : ſince we have Senſe, Perception and Rea- 
ſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, as long as we carry our ſelves about 
us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he 
has ſo plentifully provided us with the means to diſcover, and know him, ſo far 

as is neceſlary to the end of our Being, and the great Concernment of our Hap- 
pineſs. But tho” this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers ; and tho 
its Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certainty : yet it re- 
m— Thought and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply it ſelf to a regular De- 
uction of it from ſome part of our intuitive Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as 
uncertain and ignorant of this as of other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves 
capable of clear Demonſtration, To ſhew therefore that we are capable of know- 
ing, i- e. being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may come by this Certain- 
ty, I think we need go no farther than our ſelves, and that undoubted Know- 
ledge we have of our own Exiſtence. | 3 

| N 2. 
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$. 2, I think it is beyond queſtion, that Man has a clear Perception of his own Man know: 
Being ; he knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. He that he him- 
can doubt, whether he be any thing or no, 1 ſpeak not to, no more than 17 . 
would argue with Pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince Non entity, that it 
were Something. If any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own 
Exiſtence (for really to doubt of it is maniteſtly impoſſible) let him for me en- 
joy his beloved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome other Pain 
convince him of the contrary, This then, I think, I may take for a Truth, 
which every one's certain Knowledge aſſures him of, beyond the liberty of doubt- 
ing, viz. That he is ſomething that actually exiſts. 
$. 3. In the next place, Man knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare M- 1 1, alſo 
thing can no more produce any real Being, than it can be equal to two right Angles. that Not hing 
If a Man knows not that Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being cannot be equal canner produce . 
to two right Angels, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any Demonſtration in Eu- © Being, there- 
clid. If therefore we know there is ſome real Being, and that Nomentity can- 8 — 
not produce any real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity ; 
there has been Something; ſince what was not from Eternity, had a Beginning ; 
and what had a Beginning, muſt be produc'd by ſomething elle. 
§. 4. Next it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning from a no- 44; ternal 
ther, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its Being from another geing muſt be 
too. All the Powers it has muſt be owing to, and receiv'd from the ſame moſt powerful: 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be the Source and Ori- | 
ginal of all Power; and ſo this eternal Being muſt be alſo the moſt powerful. 
F. 5. Again, a Man finds in himſelf Perception and Knowledge. We have then _4,q moſt 
got one ſtep farther; and we are certain now, that there is not only ſome Be- knowing. 
ing, but ſome knowing intelligent Being in the World. | 
There was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and when Know- 
ledge began to be; orelſe there has been allo a knowing Being from Eternity. 
If it be ſaid, there was a time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding: I reply, that then it was im- 
poſſible there ſhould ever have been any Knowledge: Ic being as impoſſible that 
Things wholly void of Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any 
Perception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible that a Trian- 
gle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles bigger than two right ones. For it is as re- 
pugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Per- 
ception and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, that it 
ſhould put into it ſelf greater Angles than two right ones. | 
5. 6. Thus from the Confideration of our ſelves, and what we infallibly find 
in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads vs to the Knowledge of this certain 
and evident Truth, That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Be- 
ing ; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. The 
Thing is evident, and from this Idea duly conſider'd, will eaſily be deduc'd all 
thoſe other Atributes, which we- ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If 
nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man a- 
lone knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and Chance; 
and that all the reſt of the Univerſe ated only by that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall 
leave with him that very rational and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, I. 2. de leg. 
to be conſider'd at his Leiſure. © What can be more ſillily arrogant and miſ- 
* becoming, than for a Man to think that he has a Mind and Underſtanding in 
him, bur yet in all the Univerſe beſides there is no ſuch thing? Or that thoſe . 
things, which with the utmoſt ſtrecch of his Reaſon he can ſcarce compre- 
* hend, ſhould be mov'd and manag'd without any Reaſon at all? © Quid eſt enim 
verius, quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & ratio- 
nem putet ineſſe, in cælo mundoque non putet ? Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii ratione 


And therefor 
G OD. | 


comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? + 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain ro me, we have a more certain Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of a G OD, than of any thing our Senſes have not im- 
mediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume may ſay, that we more certainly 
know that there is a GOD, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
I ſay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within our reach, which we can- 
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not miſs, if we will but apply our Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other In- 
uirics | 
5 6. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perſect Being, which a Man may frame in his 
Mind, does or does not prove the Exiſtence of a GOD, I will not here exa- 
mine. For, in the different Make of Mens Tempers and Aplication of their 
Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on arother, for 
the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, that 
it is an ill way of cſtabliſhing this Truth, and ſilencing Atheiſts, to lay the 
whole ſtreſs ot ſo important a point as this upon that fole Foundation ; and 
take ſome Mens having that Ide of GOD in their Minds (tor 'tis evident 
ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very dittetent) 
for the only proof of a Deity ; and out of an Over-fondneſs of that darling 
Invention, caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and 
forbid us to hearken to thoſe Proois, as being weak or tallicious, which our own 
Ex iſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe offer ſo clearly and cogently to 


our Thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand 


them. For I judge it is as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where be deii- 
ver'd, That the inviſible Things of GOD ave clearly ſeen fem the Creation of the 
World, being underſtuod by the Il ings that are made, even his Eterual Power aud 
Gudbead, Tho our own Being turniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident 
and inconteſtable Proof of a Deity ; and I believe no body can avoid the Co- 


gency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other Nemonſira- 


tion ot ſo many Parts: yet this being ſo Fundamental a Truth, and of that 
Conſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt 
not but 1 thall be forgiven by my Reader it I go over {ome parts of this Argu- 
ment again, and cularge a little more upon them. 

$. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than that Something muſt be from Eter- 
nity. 1 never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that could ſuppoſe 
ſo manitclt a Contradi&ion, as a Time wherein there was perfectly nothing. 
This being of all Ablurdities the greatelt, to imagin that pure nothing, the per- 


fect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever produce any real Exiſtence. 


It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures ro conclude, that ſome- 
thing nas exiſted from Eternity; let us next ſee what kind of thing that mult be. 

$. 9. Tixre are but two forts of Brings in the World, that Man knows or 
CONCCLVCS» | | | 

Firſt, Such as are purely material, without Senſe, Preception or Thought, as 
the clippings of our Bcards, and parings of our Nails. = 

Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings, ſuch as we find our ſelves to 
be, which, if you pleaſe, we will hereatter call cogiztative and incogitative Beings; 
which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are, perhaps, better Terms: 
than material and immaterial. | 

$. 10 It then there mult be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what ſort of Being 
it muſt be. And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, that it mult neceflarily 
be a crgitative Being. For it is as impoſſible ro conceive, that ever bare incogi- 


tative Matter ſhould produce a thinking intelligent Being, as that rothing ſhould 
of itſelf produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel ot Matter eternal, great - 


or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in it ſelf, able to produce nothing. For example; 
let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the next Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, 
and the Parts firmly at reſt together, if there were no other Being in the World, 
mult it not etervally remain ſo, a dead inactive Lump ? ls it poſſible to conceive 
it can add Motion to it ſelf, being purely Matier, or produce any thing? Mat- 
ter then, by its own Strength, cannot produce in it felt ſo much as Motion: 
the Motion it has muſt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe be produc'd, and added to 
Matter by ſome other Being more powerful than Matter; Matter, as is cvi- 


dent, having not power to produce Motion in it ſelf. But let us ſuppole Mo- 
tion eternal too; yet Matter, mmcogitative Matter and Motion, whatever chan” 


duc'd by nothing, as Thought to be produc'd by pure Matter, when before there 


ges it might produce of Figure and Bulk, could never produce Thought : Know- 
ledge will {till be as far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as 
Matter is beyond the Power of Nothing, or Num entiiy to produce. And I appe-l 
to every one's own Thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily conceive Matter pro- 


was 
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Vas no ſucli thing as Thonghe or an intelligent Being exiſting. Divide Matter 

into as minute Parts as you will (which we are apt to imagine a ſort of ſpiri- 
tualizing, or making à thinking hing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it 
as much as you pleaſe, 4 Globe, Cube, Cone, Priſm, Cylinder Ce. whole Dia- 
meters are but 10c000oth part of a Gry, (a) will ope- ; 


rate no otherwiſe upon other Bodies of proportionable 


. x (a) A Grey is + 'ne Lin 
Bulk, than thoſe of an Inch or Foot Diameter; and you ,+ of an — 4 4 2384 7 bay Poe 
may as rationally expect to produce Senſe, Thoughtand «cal Foor, @ Philoſophics! Foot + of Pen- 


Knowledge, by putting; together, in a cergain Figure and Rr. whoſe Oy, in the Latitude of 
Motion, groſs Particles of Matter, as by thoſe that are 45 . 47 each equal 16 one Second of 


| Time Or „ of a Minute. J have affec- 
the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. They knock, tedly made u e of this meaſure here, 


impel and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and Parts of it, under a decimal Diviſion, with 
that is all they can do. So that if we will ſuppoſe no- ＋ " om ; becauſe, I think, it _ 
thing firſt, or eternal; Marter can never begin to be: 3, I | 
If we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal; wealth of Letters. 

Mz:tion can never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Mat- | 

ter and Motion firſt, or eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is im- 

poſſible to conceive that Matter, either with or without Motion could have ori- 

ginally in and from it ſelf Senſe, Preception and Knowledge, as is evident from 

hence, that then Senſe, Preception and Knowledge muſt be a Property eternally 

inſeparable from Matter and every Particle of it. Not to add, that tho' our 

general or ſpecifick Conception of Matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, 

yet really all Matter is not one individual thing, neither is there any ſuch thing 

ex iſting as one Material Being, or one ſingle Body that we know or can con- 

ceive. And therefore if Matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there 

would not be one eternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite number of 

eternal finite cogitative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 

and diſtin& Thoughts, which could never produce that Order, Harmony and 

2auty which is to be found in Nature. Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt 
eternal Being muſt neceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all 
things, mult neceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the Per- 
fections that can ever after exiſt; nor can it ever give to another any Perfec- 
tion that it hath not, either actually in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higer degree; it 
neceſſarily follows, that the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. | 
F. 11. {f therefore it be evident, that Sc thing neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Therefore 
Eternity, tis alſo as evident, that hat ſomethi,g muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative here has been 

Being: For it is as impoſſiole that incogitative Matter ſhould produce a cogita- 38 
tive Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of all Being, ſhould produce a 
poſitive Being or Matter. 4 | 

b. 12. Tho' this Diſcovery of the neceſſiry Exiſtence of an eternal Mind, does perefere 
ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of GOD ; ſince it will hence follow, rhere has beet 
that all other knowing Beings that have a Beginning muſt depend on him, and 2 fe 
have no other ways of Knowledge, or extent of Power, than what he gives Wiſdew. 
them; and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs-excellent Pieces of | 
this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Onmiſcience Power and Provi- 
dezice will be eftabliſh'd, and all his other Atributes neceſſarily follow : Yer to 
clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raiſed againſt it. 

6 13. Firſt, Perliaps it will be ſaid, that tho? it be as clear as Demonſtra- Whether ma. 
tion can mak it, that there mult be an eternal Being, and that Being muſt alſo be e 1. 
knowing; yet it docs not follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be mate- 
rial. Let it be ſo; it cqually ſtill follows, that there is a GO D. For if there 
be an Eternal, Omniſcicnt, Omnipotent Being, it is certain that there is a 
GOD, whether you imagin that Being to be material or no. But herein, I ſup- 

Poſe, lies the Danger and Deccir of that Suppoſition: There being no way to 
avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted 
to Matter, would wiilingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is materi- 
al; and then letting ſlide our of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the Demon- 
ſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being was prov'd neceſlarily to exiſt, would 
argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny a G © D, that is, an eternal cogitative Be- 
ing: whereby they arc ſo far from cſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own 
Hypotheſis. Tor, if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Matter, without 
any 
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any eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking, 
and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Connect ion of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh 

the Neceſlity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter; fince it has been prov'd 

already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably to be granted. Now 

if Thinking Matter may be ſeparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not fol- 

low from the eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no pur- 


ſe. N 
Not material, $. 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy themſelves or others, that 
1. Becauſe e. this eternal thinking Being is material. | 


, very Partice Firſt, 1 would ask them, whether they imagine, that all Matter, every Parti- 


of Master is 
not cogitatius. 


cle of Matter, thinks * This, 1 ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay; ſince then there 

would be as many eternal thinking Beings as there are Particles of Matter, and 

ſo an infinity of Gods. And yet if they will not allow Matter as Matter, 

that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, they 

will have as hard a Task to make out to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Be- 

ing out of incogitative Particles, as an extended Being out of unextended Parts, 

if I may ſo ſpeak. 

2. One Parti. $+ 15+ Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I next ask, whether it be only 

cle alone of one Atom that dries ſo ? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; for then this 

Matter cannot Atom of Matter muſt be alone e:ernal or not. If this alone be eternal, then 

be cogitative. this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, made all the reſt of Matter. 

And ſo we have the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 

the Materialiſts ſtick at. For it they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking Atom to 

have produc'd all the reſt of Matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre-cminency to 

it upon any other account, than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed Ditte- 

rence. But allow it to be by ſome other way, which is above our Conception, 

it mult be ſtill Creation, and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex ni- 

hilo nil fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that 

thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, tho' never ſo abſurd: For 

do ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one (mall Particle in Knowledge and Pow- 

er infinitely above all the relt, is without any of the leaſt Appearence of Reaſon 

to frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capa ble of 

all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and I challenge any one in 
his Thoughts, to add any thing elſe to one above another. | 


3. A tyſtemof 9. 16.Thirdly It then neither one peculiar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 


incogitative Being; nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every Particle of Matter, can be it; it 

Matter cannot only remains, that it is ſome certain Syſlem of Matter duly put together, that is 

be cogitative. this thinking eternal Being. This is that which I imagine, is that Notion 

| which Men are apteſt to have of GOD; who would have him a material Be- 

ing, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they have of 

themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be material thinking Beings. 

But this Imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: 

For to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a Compoſi- 

tion of Particles of Matter, each whercof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the 

Wiſdom and Knowledge of that cerernal Being only to the juxta-poſition of 

Parts; than which nothing can be -more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of 

Matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but 

a new Relation of Poſition, which 'tis impoſkble ſhould give Thought and 
Knowledge to them. | 5 

Whether in §. 17. But farther, this corpereal Syſtem either has all its Parts at reſt, or it 

motion or at is à certain Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If it be 


| ft perfectly at reſt, it is but ane Lump, and ſo can have no Privileges above one 


Atom. | 
If it be the Motion of its Parts, on which its Thinking depends, all the 
Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental and limited; ſince all the 
Particles that by Motion cauſe Thought, being each of them in it ſelf without 
any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by the 
Thought of the whole; ſince that Thought is not the cauſe of Motion (for 
then it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it, 
whereby Fecedom, Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or A&- 
ing, will be quite taken away : So that ſuch a thinking Being will be no better 
| | | nor 
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nor wiſer than pure blind matter; ſince to reſolve all into the accidental un- 
guided Motions of blind Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Mo- 
tions of blind Matter, is the ſame thing; not to mention the Narrownels of 


ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muſt depend on the Motion of ſuch Parts. 


But there needs no Enumeration of any more Abſurdities and Im poſſibilities in 
this Hypotheſis (however full of them it be) than that before-mentioned ; ſince 
jet this thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is 
impoſſible that any one Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion 
of any other Particle, or the Whole know the Motion of every Paricular ; 


and ſo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or indeed have any Thought 
reſulting from ſuch Motion. | 


$. 18. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that they Matter noe c0- 
allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho' it take not away en wb 
the Being of a GOD, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great Piece of bis an eternal 
Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conſider it a little. Matte, muſt be allow'd W. 


eternal; Why ? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of no- 
thing; why do you not alſo think your ſelf eternal? You will anſwer per- 
haps, Becauſe about twenty or forty Years ſince you began to be. But it I ask 
you what that J is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The 
Matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; for if it did, then it 


is not eternal: But it began to be put together in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as 


makes up your Body ; but yet that Frame of Particles is not You, it makes 
not that thinking Thing you are; (for I have now to do with one who allows 
an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would have unthinking Matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking Thing begin to be ? If it did ne- 
ver begin to be, then have you alwas been a thinking Thing from Eternity; 
the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one who is ſo void 
of Underſtanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing 
to be made out of nothing (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) why 
aiſo can you not allow it Poſlible, for a material Being to be made out of no- 
thing, by an equal Power, but that you have the Experience of the one in view, 


and not of the other? Tho, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit will be 


found to require no leſs Power than the Creation of Matter. Nay, poſſibly, 


if we would emancipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our 


Thoughts as far as they would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of things, we 
might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how Matter might 
at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt, by the Power of that eternal firſt Being: 
Bur to give Beginning and Being to a Spirit, would be found a more incon- 
ccivable Effect of Omnipotent Power, But this being what would perhaps 
lead as too far from the Notions on which the Philoſophy now in the World 


Hd © 


is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate ſo far from them; or to enquire 
ſo far as Grammar it ſelf would authorize, it the common ſettled Opinion op- 


poles it: eſpecially in this place, where the receivd Doctrine ſerves well e- 


nough to our preſent purpole, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the Creation or 
Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE out of N _— being once admitted, 


the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, may, with the ſame 
eaſe, be ſuppoſed. | 


$. 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the making any thing um 
out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 1. Becauſe eterns! with 
it is not reaſonable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot 27 ternal 


comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other Effects upowthis ground, 
becauſe we cannot poſhbly conceive the manner of their Production. We 


cannot conceive how any thing but Impulſe of Body can move Body; and yet 


that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant 
Experience we have of it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 
are produc'd in us only by the free Action or Thought of our own Minds; and 
are not, nor can be the Effects of the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion 
of Blind Matter in or upon our Bodies ; for then it could not be in our Power 
or Choice to alter it, For example: My right Hand writes, whilſt my left 
Hand is ſtill ; What cauſes Reſt in one, and Motion in the other? Nothing 
but my Will, a Thought of my Mind ; my Thought only changing, the right 


Hand 


4 * 
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any cternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking, 
and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Connect ion of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh 

the Neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter; fince it has been proy'd 
already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably to be granted. Now 
if Thinking Matter may be ſeparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not fol- 
low from the eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no pur- 


ſe. 
Not material, 1 14, But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy themſelves or others, that 
1. Becauſe & this eternal thinking Being is material. | 
of l Firſt, I would ask them, whether they imagine, that all Matter, every Parti- 
mot cogitatine, cle of Matter, thinks This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay; ſince then there 
would be as many eternal thinking Beings as there are Particles of Matter, and 
ſo an infinity of Gods. And yet if they will not allow Matter as Matter, 
that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, they 
will have as hard a Task to make out to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Be- 
ing out of incogitative Particles, as an extended Being out of unextended Parts, 
if I may ſo ſpeak. f 
2. One Parti, $+ 15+ Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I next ask, whether it be only 
c. alone of one Atom that dries ſo ? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; for then this 
Matter cannot Atom of Matter muſt be alone eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, then 
be cogitative. this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, made all the reſt of Matter. 
And ſo we have the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialiſts ſtick at. For it they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking Atom to 
have produc all the reſt of Matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre-cminency to 
it upon any other account, than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed Diffe- 
rence. But allow it to be by ſome other way, which is above our Conception, 
it muſt be ſtill Creation, and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex ni- 
hilo nil fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that 
thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, tho' never ſo abſurd: For 
to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle in Knowledge and Pow- 
er infinitely above all the reſt, is wichout any of the leaſt Appearence of Reaſon 
to frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capable of 
all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and I challenge any one in 
his Thoughts, to add any thing elſe to one above another. | 
3- A ſtem of F. 16. Thirdly It then neither one peculiarAtom alone can be this eternal thinking 
incegitative Being; nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every Particle of Matter, can be it; it 
Matter cannot only remains, that it is ſome certain Syſlem of Matter duly put together, that is 
be cegirarive- this thinking eternal Being. This is that which I imagine, is that Notion 
which Men are apteſt to have of GOD; who would have him a material Be- 
ing, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they have of 
themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be material thinking Beings. 
But this Imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: 
For to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a Compoli- | 
tion of Particles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the 
Wiſdom and Knowledge of that eternal Being only to the juxta-poſition of 
Parts; than which nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of 
Matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but 
a new Relation of Poſition, which 'tis impoſſible ſhould give Thought and 
Knowledge to them. 


Whether in $. 17. But farther, this corpereal Syſtem either has all its Parts at reſt, or it 

motion or at is à certain Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If it be 

perfectly at reſt, it is but ane Lump, and ſo can have no Privileges above one 
Atom. | | | 


If it be the Motion of its Parts, on which its Thinking depends, all the 
Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental and limited; ſince all the 
Particles that by Motion cauſe Thought, being each of them in it ſelf without 
any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions, much leis be regulated by the 
Thought of the whole; ſince that Thought is not the cauſe of Motion (for 
then it mult be - antecedent to it, and ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it, 

whereby Feeedom, Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or A&- 
ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a thinking Being will be no better 
. | nor 
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nor wiſer than pure blind matter; ſince to reſolve all into the accidental un- 
guided Motions of blind Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Mo- 
tions of blind Matter, is the ſame thing ; not to mention the Narrownels of 
ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge that mult depend on the Motion of ſuch Parts. 
But there needs no Enumeration of any more Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities in 
this Hypotheſis (however full of them it be) than that before-mentioned ; firce 
let this thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is 
impoſſible that any one Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion 
of any other Particle, or the Whole know the Motion of every Pariculat ; 
and ſo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or indeed have any Thought 
reſulting from ſuch Motion. | 
$. 18. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that they Matter not co- 
allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho? it take not away eternal with 
the Being of a GOD, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great Piece of his #n eternal 
Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter muſt be allow'd _—_ 
eternal ; Why ? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of no- 
thing; why do you not alſo think your ſelf eternal? You will anſwer per- 
- haps, Becauſe about twenty or forty Years ſince you began to be. But if I ask 
you what that Ju is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The 
Matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; for if it did, then it 
is not eternal: But it began to be put together in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as 
makes up your Body; but yet that Frame of Particles is not You, it makes 
not that thinking Thing you are; (for I have now to do with one who allows 
an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would have unthinking Matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking Thing begin to be? If it did ne- 
ver begin to be, then have you alwas been a thinking Thing from Eternity; 
the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with ong who is ſo void 
of Underſtanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow athinking Thing 
to be made out of nothing (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) why 
alſo can you not allow it Poſſible, for a material Being to be made out of no- 
thing, by an equal Power, but that you have the Experience of the one in view, 
and not of the other? Tho', when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit will be 
found to require no leſs Power than the Creation of Matter. Nay, poſſibly, 
if we would emancipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our 
Thoughts as far as they would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of things, we 
might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how Matter might 
at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt, by the Power of that eternal firſt Being : 
But to give Beginning and Being to a Spirit, would be found a more incon- 
ceivable Effect of Omnipotent Power, But this being what would perhaps 
lead as too far from the Notions on which the Philoſophy now in the World /7/ 
is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate ſo far from them; or to enquire 
ſo far as Grammar it ſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion op- 
poſes it: eſpecially in this place, where the receiv d Doctrine (ſerves well e- 
nough to our preſent purpole, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the Creation or 
Beginning of any one SUBST A NCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, 
the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR hinaſzif, may, with the ſame 
eaſe, be ſuppoſed. | EO 
$. 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the making any thing Blatter not co- 
out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 1. Becauſe eterns! with 
it is not reaſonable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot ®” " akans 
comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other Effects upomthis ground, a 
becauſe we cannot poſhbly . conceive the manner of their Production. We 
cannot conceive how any thing but Impulſe of Body can move Body; and yet 
that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt the conflant 
Experience we have of it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 
are produc'd in us only by the free Action or Thought of our own Minds; and 
are not, nor can be the Effects of the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion 
of Blind Matter in or upon our Bodies ; for then it could not be in our Power 
or Choice to alter it, For example: My right Hand writes, whilſt my left 
Hand is ſtill : What cauſes Reſt in one, and Motion in the other? Nothing 
but my Will, a Thought of my Mind ; my Thought only changing, the _ 
| an 
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Hand reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is matter of Fact, which cannot 
be deny d: Explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next ſtep will be 
to underſtand Creation. For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of 
the animal Spirits (which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary Motion) clears 
not the D.fficulty one jot: To alter the Determination of Motion, being in 
this caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than to give Motion it ſelf ; fince the new Determi- 
nation given to the avimal Spirits, mult be either immediately by Thought, or 
by ſome other Body put in their way by Thought ; which was not in their way 
before, and ſo mult owe its Motion to Thought; either of which leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mcan time, *tis an over- 
valuing our ſclves, to reduce all to the narrow meaſure of our Capacities ; and 
to conclude all things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our 
Comprehenſion. I his is to make our Comprehenſion infinite, or G OD finite, 
when what he can do is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do not 
underſtand the Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing within 
you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the Operations of 
that eternal infinite Mind, who made and governs all things, and whom the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. 


* 


„„ 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


Cakes 2H. 1. H E Knowledge of our own Being, we have by Intuition. The Exi- 
4141 ſtence of a G O D, Reaſon clearly makes k s, as hay b 
only by Senſa- ence of a , Reaſon clearly makes known to us, as a cen 
tion. ſhewn. | | | 
The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing, we can have only by Senſa- 
tion: For there being no neceſſary Connection of real Exiſtence with any Idea a 
Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence but that of GOD, with 
the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man can know the Exiſtence 
of any other Bein g, but only when by actual operating upon him, it makes it 
ſelf perceivd by him. For the having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no 
more proves the Exiſtence of that thing, than the Picture ot a Man evidei.ces 
his being in the World, or the Viſions ot a Dream make thereby a true Hiſtory. 
Inſtance, 9. 2. Iis therefore the actual receiving of 1deas from without, that gives us 
ow ſ f notice of the Exiſtence of other things, and makes us know that ſomething doth 
"my p. exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that Idea in us, tho? perhaps we 
neither know nor conlider how it does it: For it takes not from the Cer- 
taincy of our Senſes, and the Ideas we receive by them, that we know not the 
manner wherein they are produc'd : v. g. whilſt 1 write this, I have, by the Pa- 
per affecting my Eyes, that Idea produc'd in my Mind, which whatever Oi ject 
cauſ.s, I call H/hite ; by which Iknow that that Quality or Accident (i. e. whoſe 
Appearance before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and hath 
a Being without me. And of this, the greateſt Aſlurance I can poſſibly have, 
and to which my Facultics can attain, 1s the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are 
the proper and ſole Judges of this thing, whoſe Teſtimony I have reaſon to rely 
on as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, that I ſee White 
and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts, that cauſes that Senſation in me, 
than that I write or move my Hand: which is a. certainty as great as human 
Nature is capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any thing, but a Man's ſelf 
alone, and of GOD. | 5 5 
This the notſo g. 3. The notice we have by our Senſes, of the exiſting of things without us, tho' it 
certa'n as De” be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Knowledge, or the Deductions of 


monſtr ation, : 3 
yet e our Reaſon, employ'd about the clear abſtract /deas ot our own Minds; yet it is 


H an aſlurance that deſerves the Name of Knowledge. If we 'perſuade our ſelves 


led, nd . that our Faculties act and Inform us right, concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe 
= of Objects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an ill-grounded Confidence: For I 
things with- think no body can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exi- 
Out ur. ſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and feels. Ar leaſt, he that can doubt ſo 


far 
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far (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will never have any contro 
verſy with me; ſince he can never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his Opihi- 
on. As to my ſelf, I think GO D has — me Aſſurance enough of the Exiſtence 
of things without me; ſince by their different Application I can produce in my. 
ſelt both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great Concernment of my preſent Rate- 
This is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not herein deceive us, is the 
greateſt Aſſurance we are capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. 
For we cannot act any thing, but by our Faculties; nor talk of Knowledge it 
ſ:1f, but by the help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted to apprehend even what 
Knowledge is. But beſides the Aſſurance we have from our Senſes themſelves, 
that they do not err in the Information they give us of the Exiſtence of things 
without us, when they are affected by them, we are farther confirm'd in this Aſſu- 
rance by other concurrent Reaſons. | 
4- Fiſt, Tis plain thoſe Perceptions are produc'd in us by extetior Cauſes ;. Becauſe we 
affecting our Senſes ; becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of any Senſe, never can have cannot have 
the Ideas belonging to that Senſe produc'd in their Minds. This is too evident to be em but by chi 
doubtcd : and therefore we cannot but be aſſur'd, that they come in by the Or- 4 _ 
gans of that Senſe, and no other way. The Organs themſelves, tis plain, do not : 
produce them; for then the Eyes of a Man in the dark, would produce Colours, 
and his Nole ſmell Roſes in the Winter: but we ſee no body gets the Reliſh of a 
Pine-Apple, till he goes to the Jadies, where it is, and taſtes it. | 4 
$. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that I cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas . Becauſe an 
produc'd in my Mind. For though when my Eyes are ſhut, or Windows faſt, I Idea from 
can at pleaſure recal to my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the Sun, which former Hul Senſati- 
Senſations had lodg'd in my Memory; ſo I can at pleaſure lay by that Idea, and r 
take into my view that of the Snell of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I turn bo ay = l 
my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas, which the Light, und Perceps 
or Sun, then produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference between tions. 
the Ideas laid up in my Memory, (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould 
have conſtantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by at pleaſure) 
and thoſe which force. themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. And 
therefore it muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the brisk acting of ſome Ob- 
jects without me, whole Efficacy 1 cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe Ideas in my 
Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there is no body who doth not perceive 
the difference in himſelf between contemplating the Sun, as he hath the Idea of it 
in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: of which two, his Perception is ſo 
diſtinct, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſhible one from another. And 
therefore he hath certain Knowledge, that they are not both Memory, or the 
Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; but that actual Seeing hath a 
Cauſe without. 5 | | | 
$. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe Ideas are produc'd in us with Pain, 3. Pisa o. 
which afterwards we. remember without the leaſt Offence. Thus the Pain of Heat or Pain which ac 
Cold, when the Idea of it isreviv'd in our Minds, gives us no diſturbance ; which, compenieratius 
when felt, was very troubleſome, and is again, when actually repeated: which She, 
is occaſion'd by the diſorder the external Object cauſes in our Bodies when apply- . 
ed to it. And we remember the Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or the Head- ach, with- ing of choſe 
out any Pain at all; which would either never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, Ideas wit hout 
as often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Idea, Mooring in our *** _—_ 
Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the real Exiſtence of * 
things affecting us from abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompany- 
ing ſeveral actual Senſations : And though mathematical Demonſtration depends 
not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams gives great Credit to the 
Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of De- 
monſtrat ion it ſelf, For it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow it for 
an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Figure, which he meaſures by Lines 
aud Anglcs of a Diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt 
of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, he makes uſe 
of to meaſure that by. 0 S A — 
$. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes in * caſes. bear witneſs to the Truth of each — 
— Report, concerning the Exi eng of ſenſible things without us. He of the Exiſtence 


things, 
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that ſees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare Fan- 
cy, feel it too; add be convinc d, by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly 
col never be put into ſuch Exquiſite Pain, by a bare Mea or Phantom, unleſs that 
the Pain be a 132 tog: which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing 
the 1Jea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 
as Fea T ſce, whulſt I write this, I can change the Appearance of the Paper; 
by deſigning the Letters, tell before-hand what new Zea it ſhall exhibit the 
very next Moment, 1 by drawing my Pen over it: which will neither appear 
(let me Fancy as much as I will) if my Hands ſtand ſtill ; or though I move my 
Pen, if es be ſhut : nor when thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, 
can 1 chuſe TEE but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Ideas of ſuch 
Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, that they are not barely the Sport 
and Play of my own Imagination, when I find that the Characters, that were 
made at the Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor yet ceaſe to 
be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to affect my Senſes conſtantly and re- 
gularly, according to the Figures I made them. To which if we will add, that 
the Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds, as I before-hand 
deſign they ſhall ſtand for; there will be little reaſon left to doubt, that thoſe 
Words I write, do really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of regu- 
lar Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the effect of my Imagination, 
nor could my Memory retain them in that order. 5 
6. 8. But yet, if after all this any one will be ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his 
Senſes, and to affirm that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, du- 
ring our whole Being, is but the Series and deluding Appearances of a long 
Dream, whercof there is no reality; and therefore will queſtion the Exiſtence of 
all things, or, our Knowledge of any thing: I muſt deſire him to conſider, - that 
if all be a Dream, then he doth but dream that he makes the queſtion ; and ſo 
ic is not much matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if he 
plealcs, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, That the Certainty of Things 
exiſting in rerun Natura, when we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes tor it, is not only 
as great as our, Frame.can attain to, but ay our Condition needs. For our Faculties 
being ſuited not to the full Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehen- 
ſiye Le things, free from all Doubt and Scruple; but to the Preſerva- 
tion of us in whom they are; and accommodated to the uſe of Life; they ſerve 
to our purpoſe well enqugh, if they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe things, 
which are convenient ar inconyenient to us. For he that ſees a Candle burning, 
and hath experimented the Force of its Hame, by putting his Finger in it, will 
little doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, which does him harm, 
and puts him to great Pain: which is Aſſurance enough, when no Man requires 


greater Certainty to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as his Actions 


themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try, whether the glowing Heat of a 


Glaſs Furnace, be barely a, wandring Imagination in a drowſy Man's Fancy ; by 


putting his Hand into it, he may perhaps be waken'd into a Certainty greater 


But reaches no b. 9. 


fart her than 
actual Senſo- 
[4 10. 


than he could wiſh, that it is ſomething more than bare Imagination. So that 


this Evidence is as great as we can deſire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure 
or Pain, z. e. Happineſs or Miſery ; beyond which we have no Concernment, 
either of Knowing or Being, Such an Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of things with- 
out us, is ſufficient to direct us in the attaining the Good, and avoiding the Evil, 
which is caus'd by them; which is the important Concernment we have of being 
made ae e with them. | | 

0 line then, when our Senſes do actually convey into our Underſtand- 
ings any Idea, we cannot but be ſatisfy'd that there doth ſomething at that time 
really exiſt without us, which doth affect our Senſes, and by them give Notice 
of it {elf to our apprehenſive, Faculties, and actually produce that Idea which 
we then perceive: and we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their Teſtimony, as to doubt, 
that ſuch, Collections ot ſimple Ideas, as we have obſerv'd by our Senſes to be 
united together, do really exiſt together. But this Knowledge extends as far as 
the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employ'd about particular Objects that do 
then affect them, and no farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a Collection of ſimple. Ideas, 


as is wont to be call'd Man, exiſting together one Minute ſince, and am now 


alone; I cannot be certain that the ſame Man exiſts now, ſince there is no ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary Connection of his Exiſtence a Minute ſince, with his Exiſtence now : by ; 
- a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince I had the Teſtimony of my Senſes for 
his Exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain, that the Man I ſaw laſt to day is now 
in Being, Lean leſs be certain that he is ſo, who hath been longer remov'd from 
my Senſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Year: and much 
leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that I never ſaw. And therefore 
tho' it be highly probable, that Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am 
alone writing this, I have not that Certainty of it which we ſtrictly call Know- 
ledge ; tho" the great likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be reaſonable for 
me to do ſeveral things upon the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alſo 
of my Acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World : But this is 
but Probability, not Knowledge, | | 4/5 
F. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a thing it is, for a py1ly to expe 
Man of a narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given him to judge of the diffe- Demonſtration 
rent Evidence and Probability of things, and to be ſway'd accordingly ; how in every thing. 
vain, I ſay, it is to expet# Demonſtration and Certainty in things not capable of it ; and 
refuſe Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary to very plain and 
clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evident, as to ſurmount every 
the leaſt (1 will not ſay Reaſon, but) Pretence of doubting. He that in the ordi- 
nary Affairs of Life would admit of nothing but direct plain Demonſtration, would 
be ſure of nothing in this World, bur of periſhing quickly. The Wholeſomneſs 
of his Meat or Drink would not give him reaſon to venture on it : And I would 
fain know, what tis he could do upon ſuch grounds, as are capable of no Doubt, 
no Objection. | | | | 
9. 11. As when our Senſes are actually employ'd about any Object, we do poſt Exiſtence 
know that it does exiſt ; ſo by ou Memory we may be aflur'd, that heretofore; is known by 
things that affected our Senſes, have exiſted. And thus we have Knowledge of the Memory, 
paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof our Senſes having inform'd us, our Me- 
mories {till retain the /Jeas ; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we re- 
member well. But this Knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our Senſes have 
formerly aſſurd us. Thus ſceing Water at this inſtant, tis an unqueſtionable 
Truth to me, that Water doth exiſt : and remembring that I ſaw it yeſterday, it 
will alſo be always true ; and as long as my Memory retains it, always an un- 
doubted Propoſition to me, that Water did exiſt the 1oth of Fuly 1688. as it will 
alſo be equally true, thar a certain number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which 
at the ſame time I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water: But being now quite out of 
the Sight both 'of the Water and Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to 
me that the Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours therein do 
ſo ; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould exiſt to day, becauſe it exiſted 
yelterday, than that the Colours or Bubbles exiſt to day, becauſe they exiſted 
yeſterday ; tho' it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water hath been 
obſerv'd to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bubbles and the Colours on them 
quickly ceaſe to be. . 1 
g. 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and how we come by them, I have al- The Exiſtente 
ready ſneven. But tho* we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, and know we have them of Spirit, net 
there, the having the Ideas of Spirits does not make us know, that any ſuch things . 
do exiſt without us, or that there are any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings 
but the Eternal GOD. We have ground from Revelation, and ſeveral otlier 
Reaſons, to believe with aſſurance, that there are ſuch Creatures: but our Sen- 
ſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing their particu- 
la rExiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are finite Spirits really ex- 
iſting, by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, than by the Ideas wy 
one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know that things anſwering thoſe 
 4deas do really exiſt. | 5 | 9, #4 4-254 
And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as well as ſeveral 
other things, we mult content our ſelves with the Evidence of Faith; but univer- 
ſal certain Propoſitions concerning this matter, are beyond our reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GO D ever 
created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never make a part of our certain Knowledge. 
Theſe and the like Propoſitions we may aſſent to as highly probable, but are 
nor, I fear, in this ſtate capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
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| upon demonſtrating, nor our ſelves upon ſearch of univerſal Certainty in all thoſe 
matters, wherein we are not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our 
Senſes give us in this or that particular, 
Particular $. 13. By which it appears, that there are two ſorts of Propofitions. 1. There 
Propeſition; is one ſort of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any thing anſwerable to ſuch 
1 E** an Idea : as having the Idea of an Elephant, Phanix Motion, or an Angle, in my 
ll, Mind, the firſt and Natural Enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does any where 
exiſt ? And this Knowledge is only of Particulars, No Exiſtence of any thing 
without us, but only of GOD, can certainly be known farther than our Sen- 
ſes inform us. 2. There is another ſort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſs'4 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideas, and their Dependence one 
on another. Such Propoſitions may be univerſal and certain. So, having the 
Idea of GOD and my ſelf, of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that 
GOD is to be fear d and obey' d by me: And this Propoſition will be certain, 
concerning Man in general, if I have made an abſtract ea of ſuch a Species, 
whereof I am one particular, But yet this Propoſition, how certain ſocver, 
That Men ought to fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of 
Men in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do 
exiſt : which Certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the Agreement 
or Diſagreement is to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtract Ideas. of 
And general 9. 14. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence 
Propoſitions of things producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes: in the latter, Knowledge 
concerning ab- js the Conſequence of the Ideas (be they what they will) that are in our Minds 
| Pratt Ideas. producing there general certain Propoſitions. Many of theſe are call'd aterne 
Veritatos, and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written all or avy of 
them in the Minds of all Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions in 
any one's Mind, till he, having got the abſtract Ideas, joyn'd or ſeparated them 
by Affirmation or Negation. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature 
as Man is, endow'd with ſuch Faculties, and thereby furniſh'd with ſuch Ideas 
as we have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts 
to the Conſideration of his Ideas, know the truth of certain Propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement which he will perceive in his 
own Ideas. Such Propoſitions are therefore call'd Eternal Truths, not becauſe 
they are Eternal Propoſitions actually form'd, and antecedent to the Underſtan- 
ding, that any time makes them ; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the Mind 
from any Paterns, that are any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted be- 
fore: but becauſe being once made about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be true, 
they will, whenever they can be ſuppos'd to be made again at any time paſt 
or to come, by a Mind having thoſe Ideas, always actually be true. For Names 
being ſuppos d to ſtand perpetually for the ſame Ideas, and the ſame Ideas having 
immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another; propoſitions concerning any ab- 
ſtract J1deas, that are onee true, muſt needs be eternal Verities. 
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$. 1. T having been the common receiv'd Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, 

Knowledge it | that Maxims were the Foundation of all Knowledge; and that the Sci- . 

not from Max · ences were each of them built upon certain Pracognita, from whence the Under- 

img, ſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was to conduct it ſelf, in its en- 
quires into the matters belonging to that Science; the beaten Road of the 

Scliools has been, to lay down in the beginning one or more general Propoſiti- 

ons, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge that was to be had of that 

Subject. Theſe Doctrines thus laid down for Foundations of any Science, were 

call'd Principles, as the Beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look no far- 

ther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already obſerv'd. | 5 

(The occaſion F. 2, One thing, which might probably give an occaſion to this way of pro- 

4 6 opinie cecding in other Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good Succeſs it ſeem'd to have 

on. | 2 in 
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in Mathematicks, wherein Men, being obſerv'd to attain a great Certainty of 
Knowledge, theſe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be call'd Mabiuara and Md3y- 


o15, Learning, or things Learned, thorowly learn'd, as having of all others the 
eateſt Certainty, Clearneſs and Evidence in them. | 


” * - 


30¹ 


$. 3. But if any one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find that the de hs 


vancoment and Certainty of real Knowledge, which Men artiv'd to in theſe 


Scien- comparing 


ces, was not owing to the Influence of theſe Principles, nor deri vd from any 4% «nd d. 
culiar Advantage they receiv d from two or three general Maxims, laid down flint Ideas. 


in the beginning; but from the clear, diſtinct, compleat Ideas their Thoughts 
were imploy d about, and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear between 
ſome of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and by that a way to diſ- 
cover it in others, and this without the help of thoſe Maxims. For 1 ask, Is 


it nor poſſible for a young Lad to know, that his whole Body is bigger than his 


little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than a Part ; 
nor be aſſur'd of it, till he has learn'd that Maxim? Or cannot a Country- 
Wench know, that having receiv'd a Shilling from one that owes her three, and 


a Shilling alſo from another that owes her three, that the temaining Debts in 
each of their Hands are equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without ſhe fetch 


the Certainty of it from this Maxim, That if you rake Equals from Equals, the 
Remainder will be Equals, a Maxim which poſſibly ſhe never heard or thought of? 
I deſire any one to conſider, from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known 
firſt and cleareſt by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Rule 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe general Rules are 
but the comparing our more general and abſtrat Ideas, which are the Work- 
manſhip of the Mind made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier diſpatch 
in its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort Rules, its 
various and multiplied Obſervations. But Knowledge began in the Mind, and 
was founded on Particulars; tho” afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken there- 
of: It being natural for the Mind (forward ſtill to enlarge its Knowledge) moſt 
attentively to lay up thoſe ue, Notions, and make the proper uſe of them, 
which is to disburden the 
For I deſire it may be conſider d what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any 
one, that his Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than his little Finger alone, 
after you have given to his Body the Name hole, and to his little 3 the 
name Part, than he could have had before; or what new Knowledge concerning 
his Body, can theſe two relative Terms give him, which he could not have 
without them? Could he not know that his Body was bigger than his little Fin- 
ger, it his Language were = ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch relative Terms 
as Whole and Part? I ask farther, when he has got theſe Names, how is he more 
certain that his Body is a hole, and his little Finger a Part, than he was or 
might be certain, before he learn'd theſe Terms, that his Body was bigger than 
his little Finger? Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny that his little Finger 
15 a part of his Body, as that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can doubt 
whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a Part. So that the 
Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, can nevet be made uſe of to prove the 
little Finger leſs than the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to con- 
vince one of a Truth which he knows already. For he that does not certainly 
know that any parcel of Matter, with another parcel of Matter join'd to it, is 
bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to know it by the help 
of theſe two relative Terms, Y/hole and Part, make of them what Maxim you 
pleaſe. Oh | | 


emory of the cumberſome Load of Particulars: ' 


. 4. But be it in the Mathemeticks as it will, whether it be clearer, that Dovigires id 
taking an Inch from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from a red Line build upon 
of two Inches, the remaining Parts of the two Lines will be equal, ot that if precerious 


you take Equals from Equals, the Remainder will be Equals : Which, I ſay; of theſe 
two is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it not being 


Principlej. 


material to my prefent occaſion. That which I have here to do, is to enquire, 


whether if it be the readieſt way to Knowledge to begin with general Maxims, 
and build upon them, it be yeta fafe way to take the Principles, which are laid 
down in any other Science as unqueſtionable Truths; and ſo receive them with- 
out Examination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering to be doubted of, 4 
| — ena — — __ _ eaule 
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cauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelſ: evident 
and undeniable. If this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs for Truth in Mo- 
rality, what may not be introduc'd and prov'd in Natural Philoſophy. | 
Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, That all is Matter, and that 
there is nothing elſe, be receiv'd for certain and indubitable, and it will be eaſy 
to be ſeen by the Writings of ſome that have reviv'd it again in our Days, what 
Conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Polemo, take the World; 
or with the Stoicks, the Ather, or the Sun; or with Anaximenes, the Air to be 
God ; and what a Divinity, Religion and Worſhip muſt we needs have ! - Nothing 
can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up without queſtioning or examination; eſpe- 
cially if they be ſuch as concern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give 
a Biaſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect another kind of Life in 
Ariſtippus, who plac'd Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure; and in Antiſthenes, who made 
Virtue ſufficient to Felicity ? And he who, with Plato, ſhall place Beatitude in 
the Knowledge of G O D, will have his Thoughts rais'd to other Contemplations 
than thoſe who look'd not beyond this Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing things 
which are to be had in it. He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Prin- 
ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are defin'd only by Laws, 
and not by Nature, will have other meaſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, 
than thoſe who take it for granted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to 
| all human Conſtitutions. on” 
This ir no cer H. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Principles, are not certain (which we muſt 
tain way to have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that 
Trek. are doubtful, but are only made ſo to us by our blind Aſſent, we are liable to be 
miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, 
be only confirm'd in Miſtake and Error. 
| $. 6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Certainty of Principles, as well as of all 
Fur ro 2 other Truths, depends only upon the Perception we have of the Agreement or 
7 Na Diſagreement of our Ideas, the way to improve our Knowledge, is not, I am ſure, blind- 
feday Names. ly, and with an implicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles ; but is, I think, 
| to get and fix in our Minds clear, diſtin&t and compleat Ideas, as far as they are to be 
had, and annex to them proper and conſtant Names, And thus, perhaps, without any 
other Principles, but barely confidering thoſe Ideas, and by comparing them one with 
another, finding their Agreement and Diſagreement, and their (ſeveral Relations 
and Habitudes ; we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge, by the Conduct 
of this one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and thercby putting our Minds 
| into the diſpoſal of others. | 
- as $. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed, as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our Me- 
t bod of advan- thods of Inquiry to the Nature of the Ideas we examine, and the Truth we ſearch after, 
cing Knowledge General and certain Truths are only founded in the Habitudes and Relations of 
is by — abſtract Ideas. A ſagatious and methodical Application of our Thoughts, for 
our abſtratt = Ws "i 
Ideas. the finding out theſe Relations, is the only way to diſcover all that can be put, 
| with Truth and Certainty concerning them, into general Propoſitions. By what 
Steps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the Mathe- 
maticians, who from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle Degrees, and a 
continu'd Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration of 
Truths, that appear at firſt ſight beyond human Capacity. The Art of finding 
Proots, and the admirable Methods they have invented for the ſingling out, and 
laying in order thoſe intermediate Ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew the Equality 
or Inequality of unapplicable Quantities, is that which has carry'd them ſo far, 
and produc'd ſuch wonderful and unexpected Diſcoveries : but whether ſome- 
thing like this, in reſpe& of other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not 
in time be found our, I will not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, that if 
other Ideas, that are the real as well as nominal Eſſences of their Species, were 
| E d in the way familiar to Mathematicians, they would carry our Thoughts 
rther, and with greater Evidence and Clearneſs than poſſibly we are apt to ima- 
gine. * | = | 
; 9. 8. This gave me the Confidence to advance that Conjecture, which I ſug- 
882 geſt, chap. 3. viz, That Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well as Mathe- 
Pres $1, an, maticks- For the Ideas that Ethicks are converſant about being all real Eſſen- 
ces, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcoverable Connection and Agreement _ 
| wit 
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with another; ſo fat as we can find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we 
ſhall be poſſeſs d of certain, real and genetal Truths: and I doubt not, but if 
a right Method were taken, a great part of Morality might be made out with 
that Clearneſs, that could leave, to # conſidering Man, no more reaſon to doubt, 
than he could have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathematics, whi 
have been demonſtrated to him. | | * 
$. 9. In our ſearch after the Knowledge of Subſtances, our want of Ia, that , ; Kuwledi 

are ſuitable to ſueh a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite different Method. of Bodies 13 te bb 
We advance not here as in the other (where our abſtra&t Ideas are real as well improv'd only 
as nominal Effences) by contemplating our Mens, and conſidering their Rela: iy Experiente: 
tions and Correſpondencies ; that helps us very little, for the Reaſons; that in 
another place we have at large ſet down, By which, I think it is evident, 
that Subſtances afford Matter of very little general Knowledge; and tlie bare 
_ Contemplation of their abſtract Meas, will carry us but à very little way in the 
Search of Frurh and Cerrainry, What then are we to do for the Improvement 
of our Knowledge in' ſubſtantial Beings ? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
Courſe ; the want of Ideas of their real Efences, ſends us from our own Thoughts, 

to the things themſelves, as they exiſt, Experience here muſt teach me, whiat 

Reaſon cannot; and 'tis by try ing alone, that I can certainly know, what other 
Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. g. whether that yelow, 
heavy, fufible Body, I call Gold, be malleable, or no; which Experience (which 
way ever it prove, in that particular Body, I examine) makes me not certain, 
that it is ſo in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fufible Bodies, but that which I 
have try d. Becauſe it is no Conſequence one way or t'other from my complex 
dea; the Neceſſity or Inconſiſtence of Malleabiluy hath no viſible Connection 
with the Combination of that Colour, Weight and Fuſibility in any Body. What I 
have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of Gold, ſuppos d to conſiſt of a Body of 
ſuch a determinate Colour, Meigli and Fufibility} will hold true, if Malleableneſs, 
Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia be added to it. Out Reaſonings from 
theſe Ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain Diſcovery of the othet 
Properties in thoſe Maſſes of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe 
the other Properties of ſuch Bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that unknown 
real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſcover the reſt; 
we can go no farther than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will catry us, 
which is very little beyond themſelves; and ſo afford us but very ſparingly any 
certain, univerſal and uſeful Truths. For upon trial having found that particu- 
lar Piece (and all others of that Colour, Weight and Fuſibility that I eber try d) 
malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a part of my complex Idea, part of my no- 
minal Eſſence of Gold: Whereby though I make my complex Idea, to which I af- 
fix the name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than before; yet ſtill, it not con- 
taining the real Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, it helps me not certainly to 
know (I ſay to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) the other remaining Proper- 
ties of that Body, farther than they have a viſible Connection with ſome or all of 
the ſimple Ideas, that make up my nominal Eſſence, For example, I cannot be 
certain from this complex Idea, whether Gold be fix d, or no; becauſe, as before, 
there is no neceſſary Connection or Inconſiſtence to be diſcover d betwixt a com- 

plex Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable ; betwixt theſe, I ſay, and 
Fixedaeſs : So that I may certainly know, that in whatſoever body theſe are 
found, there Fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again for Aſſurance, I muſt apply my 

” t t» Experience; as far as that reaches, I may have certain Knowledge,” but no 

arther. e 1 | * 

F. 10. I deny not but a Man, accuſtom'd to rational and regular Experiments, 
ſhall be able to ſee farthex into the nature of Bodies, and dh 5d at theit , Ces. 
yet unknown Properties, than one that is a Stranger to them: Bat yet, as 1 ine, not 
have ſaid, this is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. Science, 
This way of .getting, and improving our Knowledge in Subſtances only by Experience 

and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of 
Mediocrity, which we are in in this World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect, 

that natural Philoſophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, 

I imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge concerning the Species of Bo-—- 
dies, and their ſevcral Properties. Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations * 
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we may have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and 


thereby increaſe our Stock of Conveniences for this Life; but beyond this I fear 


our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able to advance. 

6. 11. From whence it is, obvious to conclude, that ſince our Faculties are 
not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick, and real Eſſences of Bodies; 
but yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of a G OD, and the Knowledge of our 
ſclves, , cnough to lead us into a full and clear Diſcoycry of our Duty, and great 
Concernment ; it will become us, as rational Creatures, to imploy thoſe Facul- 
ties we have, about what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction of Na- 
ture, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For 'tis rational to conclude, that 
our proper Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that ſort of Knowledge 
which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt Inte- 
reſt, 5. e. the Condition of our eternal Eſtate, Hence I think I may conclude, 
that Morality is the proper Science, and Buſineſs of Mankind in general; (who are 
both concern'd, and fitted to ſearch out their Summum Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, 
converſant about ſeveral Parts of Nature, are the Lot and private Talent of par- 
ticular Men, for the common uſe of human Life, and their own particular Sub- 
ſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Diſcovery of one natural 
Body, and its Properties may be to human Life, the whole great Continent of 
America is a convincing Inſtance : whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want of 


the greateſt part of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country that abounded with 


But muſt be- 
War 0e Hypo- 
theſes and 


wrong Princi- 


ples. 


all ſorts of natural Plenty, I think, may be attributed to their Ignorance, of 
what was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral 
of Iron. And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this part of 
the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie each with other; yet to 
any one, that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſuppoſe, it will appear paſt doubt, 
that were the ule of Von lolt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduce'd to the Wants and Ignorance of the antient ſavage Americazs, whoſe 
natural Endowments and Proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flou- 
riſhing and polite Nations. So that he who firſt made known the uſe of that one 


contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtil'd the Father of Arts, and Author of 


Plenty. 


F. 12, I would not therefore-be thought to diſeſteem, or diſſuade the Study of 
Nature. | readily agree the Contemplation of his Works gives us occaſion to 
admire, revere, and glorify their Author : and if rightly dire&ed, may be of 
greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of exemplary Charity, that 
have at ſo great Charge been rais'd by the Founders of Hoſpitals and Alms- 
houſes, He that ſirſt invented Printing, diſcover'd the Uſe of the Compaſs, or 
made publick the Virtue and right Uſe of Kin Kina, did more for the Propaga- 
tion of Knowicdge, for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and 
ſav'd more from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work-houſes and 
Hoſpitals. All that I would fay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſ- 


ſeſs'd with the Opinion, or Expectat ion of Knowledge, where it is not to be 


had; or by ways that will not attain it: That we ſhould ndr take doubtful 


Syſtems for compleat Sciences, nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical Demon- 


ſtrations. In the knowledge of Bodies, we muſt be content to glean what we 


can from particular Experiments: Since we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their 


real Eſſencæs, graſp at a time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend the 
Nature and Properties of whole Species together. Where our Inquiry is con- 
cerning Co- exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by Contemplation of 
our Ideas we cannot diſcover ; there Experience, Obſervation and Natural 


Hiſtory mult give us by our Senſes, and by Retail, av Inſight into corporeal Sub- 


ſtances. The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our Senſes, warily imploy'd 


in taking notice of their Qualities and Operations on one another: And what we 


hope to know of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expect only 


from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little general Maxims, precarious 


Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledge, or 
help'd to ſatisfy the Inquiries of rational Men after real Improvements ; how 
little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that end has, for many Ages together, advanc'd 


Mens Progreſs towards the Knowledge of Natural Philoſophy, will think we 


have reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken another _ 
rod —.— ; an 
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and have trod out to us, tho not an eaſier way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer 
way to profitable Knowledge. | 5 
13. Not that we may not, to explain any Phanomena of Nature, make uſe 250 true uſ: 
of any probable Hypotheſis whatſoever : Hypotheſes, if they are well made, are of Hyporheſer. 
at leaſt great Helps to the Memory, and often dire& us to new Diſcoveries. 
But my Meaning is, that we ſhould not take up any one too haſtily (which the 
Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes of Things, and have Prin- 
ciples to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examin'd Particulars; 
and made ſeveral Experiments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all ; whether our Principles 
will carry us quite thro', and not be as inconſiſtent with one Phænomenom of Na- 
ture, as they ſeem to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt that we 
rake care, that the name of Principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, by ma- 
king us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, which is really, at beſt, but a 
very doubtful Conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Hypo- 
theſe in natural Philoſophy. 
$. 14. But whether Natural Philoſophy be capable of Certainty or no, the ,., p 
' ways w enlarge our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, in ſhort difin® Idea 
to be theſe two: | with ſecrled 
Firſt, The Firſt is to get and ſettle in our Minds determin'd Ideas of thoſe Names, and 
things, whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names; at leaſt of ſo many of of yore ue 
them as we would conſider and improve our Knowledge in, or reaſon about. ew * 8 
And if they be ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make Agreement or 
them as compleat as we can, whereby I mean, that we ſhould put together as Pi/agrcement, 
many ſimple Ideas, as being ——_— obſerv'd to co-exiſt, may perfectly de- . 8 
termine the Species: And each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which are the Ingredients — 
of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and diſtinct in our Minds. For it being evi- | 
dent, that our Knowledge cannot exceed our Ideas; as far as they are either im- 
perfect, confus d, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have cettain, perfect or clear 
Knowledge. | 
Scondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermediate Ideas, which may 
ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of other Ideas, which cannot be im- 
mediately compar d. PENS | 
9. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing Conſe- niet- 
quences from ſome general Propoſitions) are the. right Method of improving n Inſtance of 
our Knowledge in the Ideas of other Modes beſides thoſe of Quantity, the Con- is. 
ſideration ot Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where firſt we 
ſhall find, that he that has not a perfect and clear dea of thoſe Angles, or Fi- 
gures of which he delires. to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of 
any Knowledge about them. | Suppoſe but a Man, not to have a perfect exact 
' Jdea ofa right Angle, a Scalenum, or Trapezium ; and there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than that he will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims, which are taken for 
Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led the Maſters of that Science into thoſe 
. wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathemaricks never ſo perfectly, and contem- 
plate their Extent and Conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he will by their Af- 
ſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that the Square of the Hyporenuſe in 
a right angled Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the two other Sides, The Know- 
ledge, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the 
Remainder will be Equal, &c. help'd him not, I preſume, to this Demonſtration + 
And a Man may, I think, pore long enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſee- 
ing one jot the more of Mathematical Truths. They have been diſcover'd by 
the Thoughts otherwiſe apply'd : The Mind had other Objects, other Views be- 
fore it, far different from thoſe Maxims, when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch 
kind of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
receiv'd Axioms, bur ignorant of their Method, who firſt made theſe Demonſtra- 
tions, can never ſufficiently admire. And who knows what Methods, to inlarge 
our Knowledge in other Patts of Science, may hereafter be invented, anſwering 
that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which fo readily finds out Ideas of Quantities 
to meaſure others by; whoſe Equality or Propotion we could otherwiſe very 
hardly, or, perhaps, never come to know ? 5 3 8 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge: 


UR Knowledge, as in other things, ſo in this, has a great Conformity 
with our Sight, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. 
nowledge were altogether neceſlary, all Mens Knowledge would not on- 
ly be alike, but every Man would know all that is knowable : and if it were 
wholly voluntary, ſome Men ſo little regard or value it, that they would have 
extreme little, or none at all. Men that have Senſes cannot chuſe bur receive 
| ſome Ideas by them; and if they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of 
them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another : As he that has 
Eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome Objects, and perceive a 
difference in them. But tho'a Man, with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but 
ſee; yet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he will turn his 
Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book containing Pictures and Diſcourſes, 
capable to delight or inſtruct him, which yet he may never have the Will to o- 
pen, never take the Pains to look into. | | 
The Applicati- g. 2+ There is alſo another thing in a Man's Power, and that is, tho? he turns 
on voluntary; his Eyes ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may chuſe whether he will curiouſ- 
but we know ly ſurvey it, and with an intent Application endeavour to obſerve accurately all 
= —_ ere that is viſible in it, But yet what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he 
pleaſe, does. It depends not on his Will to ſee that Black, which appears Now; nor 
to perſuade himſelf, that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold. The Earth will 
not appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields cover'd with Verdure, when- 
ever he has, a mind to it: In the cold Winter, he cannot help ſeeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding; all 
that is voluntary in our Knowledge, is the employing or with-holding any of our Fu- 
culties from this or that ſort of Objects, and a more or leſs accurate Survey of 
them: But they being imploy*d, our Mill hath no Power to determine the Knowledge of 
the Mind one way or other; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as far as 
they are clearly diſcover d. And therefore, as far as Mens Senſes are converſant 
about external Objects, the Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas, which are pre- 
ſented by them, and be inform'd of the Exiſtence of things without: and ſo far 
as Mens Thoughts converſe with their own determined Ideas, they cannot but, in 
ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement and Diſagreement that is to be found a- 
mongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far Knowledge: and if they have Names for 
thoſe Ideas) which they have thus confider'd, they muſt needs be aſſur'd of the 
Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs that Agreement or Diſagreement 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinc'd of thoſe Truths. For 
what a Man ſees, he cannot but ſee; and what he perceives, he cannot but know 
that he perceives. | | | 
Inflance, in F. 3- Thus he that has got the Ideas of Numbers, and hath taken the pains to 
Number. compare One, Tua and Three, to Six, cannot chuſe but know that they are equal: 
He that hath got Nea of a T riangle, and found the ways to meaſure its An- 
gles, and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are equal to two right 
doues; and can as little doubt of that, as of this Truth, that it is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be. Te OED. 
In Natural He allo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak Being, made by 
| Religion. and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wit and good, 
will as certainly know that Man is to honour, fear and obey GOD, as that the Sun 
ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, 
and will turn his Thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as certainly find 
that the Inferior, Finite and Dependant, is under an Obligation to obey the Su- 
preme and Infinite, as he is certain to find, that Three, Four and Seven are leſs than 
Fifteen, if he will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be ſurer in 4 
clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but open his Eyes, and turn them 
that way. Bur yet theſe Truths, being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be 
ignorant of either, or all of them, who will never take the pains to imploy his 
Faculties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. CH 
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C HAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


5. 1. H E underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not barely for Spe- Our Knowledge 


culation, bur alſo for the Conduct of his Life, Man would be at a © ts wo 
great loſs, if he had nothing to dire& him but what has the Certainty of true big ſe. 
Knowledge, For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would | 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of his Life, perfectly 
at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the Abſence of clear and certain 
Knowledge. He that will not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh 
him ; he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes about 
will ſucceed; will have little elſe to do, but ſit ſtill and periſh, ir. 
$. 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome things in broad Day-light ; as he has % aſs t6 
given us ſome certain Knowledge, tho” limited to a few things in compariſon, 5, made of 
probably as a Taſte of whar intellectual Creatures are capable of, to excite this twilight 
in us a Defire and Endeavour after a better State: So in the greateſt part of 1. 
our Concernment, he has afforded us only the Twilight, as 1 may ſo ſay, of 
Probability; ſuitable, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
ſhip, he has been pleas'd to place us in here ; wherein, to check our Over-con- 
fidence and Preſumption, we might by every day's Experience be made ſenſible 
of our Short-ſightedneſs and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might be 
a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this our Pilgrimage with 
Induſtry and Care, in the ſearch and following of that way, which might lead 
us to a State of greater Perfection: It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation ſilent in the caſe, That as Men employ thoſe Talents God 
has given them here, they ſhall accordingly: receive their Rewards at the Cloſe 
of the Day, when their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an end to their 
Labours. "> 
$. 3. The Faculty which God has given Man to ſupply the want of clear 7udgment 
and certain Knowledge, in caſes where that cannot be had, is Judgment, where- ſupplies the 
by the Mind takes its Ideas to agree or diſagree; or which is the ſame, any Pro- 72 of Kn 
poſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in _ 
the Proofs. The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be had ; and 
ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unskilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtra- 
tive and certain Proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine, 
the Agteement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are deſirous or con- 
cern'd to know; but either incapable of ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a 
long Train of Gradations, or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, 
or wholly paſs by the Proofs; and ſo without making out the Demonſtration, 
determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, as it were by a 
View of them as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, 
as ſcems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Faculty of the 
Mind, when it is exercis'd immediately about things, is call'd Judgment; when 
about Truths deliver'd in Words, is moſt commonly call'd A/ent or Diſſent : 
which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the Mind has occaſion to emplo ythis 
Faculty, I ſhall under theſe Terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in our Language 
to Equivocation. | 790 
$. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, converſant about Truth and Falſ- me! 
hank: : | . 8 the a he 
Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfy'd hing, ro be ſo 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. miles here 
| Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Ideas together, or ſeparating them“ * * 
from one another in the Mind, when their cercain Agreement or Diſagreement 
is not perceiv'd, but preſum'd to be ſo; which is as the Word imports, taken 
to be fo, before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites, or ſeparates them, 
as in reality Things are, it is right Judgment. | | 
Vol. I. g 5 Rx 2 C HAP. 
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COMA. UV 
Of Probability. 


C. 1. S Demonſtration is the ſhewing the Agreement or Diſagreement of 

| two Ideas, by the Intervention of one or more Proofs, which have 
a conſtant, immutable, and viſible Connection one with another; ſo Probability 
is nothing but the Appearance of ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by the 
Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connection is not conſtant and immutable, or at 
leaſt is not perceiv'd to be ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo, and 
is enough to induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition to be true or falſe, rather 
than the contrary. For Example : In the Demonſtration of it, a Man perceives 
the certain immutable Connection there is of Equality between the three Angles 


22 


of a Triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones which are made uſe of to ſhew their 


Equality to two right ones; and ſo by an intuitive Knowledge of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas in each Step of the Progreſs, the 
whole Series is continu'd with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles in Equality to two right ones : And 
thus he has certain Knowledge that it is ſo. But another Man, who never took 
the pains to obſerve the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of 
Credit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle to be equal to two right ones, 
aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which caſe the Foundation of hiz 
Aſſent is the Probability of the thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt patt 
carries Truth with it: the Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not being 
wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his Knowledge, eſpecially in 
Matters of this kind. So that That which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that 
which makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to do ſo, 
Is _ worited Veracity of the Speaker in other caſes, or his ſuppos'd Veracity 
in this. | | 

F. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and we not 
happy enough to find certain Truth in every thing which we have occaſion. to 
conſider ; moſt of the Propoſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act upon, 
are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their Truth: yet ſome of 
them border ſo near upon Certainty, that we make no doubt at all about them; 
but aſſert to them as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely as 


if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Knowledge of them was perfect 


and certain. But there being degrees herein from the very Neighbourhood of 


| Certainty and Demonſtration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, 


even to the Confines of Impoſſibility; and alſo degrees of Aſſent from full A.- 
ſurance and Confidence, quite down to Conjefture, Doubt, and Diſtruft : 1 ſhall 
come now (having, as I think, found out the Bounds of Humane Knowledge 
and Cerrainty) in the next place, to conſider the ſeveral Degrees and Grounds of 
Probability, and Aſſent or Faith, © © 

5. 3. Prebability is Likelineſs to be true, the very Notation of the Word ſig- 
nifying ſuch a Propoſition, for which there be Arguments or Proofs, to make 
it paſs or be receiv'd for true. The Entertainment the Mind gives this ſort of 
Propoſitions, is call'd Belief, Aſent, or Opinion, which is the admitting or re- 
ceiving any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments or Proots that are found to 
perſuade us to receive it as true, without-certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And 


herein lies the Difference berween Probability, and Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, 


that in all the Parts of Knowledge there is Intuition; each immediate Idea, cach 
Step has its viſible and certain Connection; in Belief, not ſo. That which 


makes me believe, is ſomething extrancous to the thing I belicv e; ſomerbing 
not evidently join'd on both fides to, and ſo not manifelily ſhewing the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of thoſe Ius that are under conſideration. 

9. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the Defect of our Knowledge, and to 

guide us where that fails, is always converſant about Propolitions, N ve 
5 1 | "Sa - — 4 . ' Ave 
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have no certainty, but only ſome Inducements to 


; receive them for true. The The Ground: | 
' Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two following. of Probability 


Firſt, The Conformity of any thing with our own Knowledge, Obſervation, 2 4 
and Experience. . | 4 


: | | Exp 
Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſervation and Expe- — 7 the 


rience. In the Teſtimony of others is to be conſidered; 1. The Number. 2. Him of 
The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, foggy Oy 
where it is a Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the Parts, 
and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Teſtimonies. 
9. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infallibly determines 25 this all the 
the Underſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the Mind, if it would pre- Agreements 
ceed rationally, ought to examine all the Grounds of Probability, and ſee how they Pro and con, 


make more or leſs, for or againſt any Propoſition, before ir aſfents to or diſſenis ebe 


ot "T7" in before 
from it; and upon a due ballancing the whole, reje&, or receive it, with a more , come 1 a 


or leſs firm Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater Grounds Judgment. 
of Probability on one ſide or the other. For Example : 

If I my ſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probability, *tis Knowledge : 

but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in England in the midſt of a ſharp Winter, 
walk upon Water harden'd with Cold; this has ſo great Conformity with what 

is uſually obſerv'd to happen, that Lam diſpos'd by the Nature of the thing it 

ſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that 
Mattes of Fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one born between the Tro- 
picks, who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch thing before, there the whole 
Probability relies on Teſtimony : And as the Relators are more in Number, 

and of more Credit, and have no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; fo 

that Matter of Fact is like to find more or leſs Belief. Tho' to a Man, whoſe 
Experience has been alwaysquite contrary, and has never heard of any thin 

like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find Belief 

As it happend to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of Siam 

with the Particularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt o- 
ther things told him, that the Water in his Country would ſometimes, in cold 
Weather, be ſo hard, that Men walk'd upon it, and that it would bear an Ele- 
phant if he were there. To which the King reply'd, Hitherto I have believ/d_ 

the ſtrange things you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair Man, 

but now I am ſure you lye. 2 

S. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Probability of any Propoſition : And They bring ca- 
as the Conformity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of Obſervations, as the pale of great 
Frequency and Conſtancy of Experience, and the Number and Credibility of . 
Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo is any Propoſition in 

it ſelf more or leſs probable. There is another, I confeſs, which tho' by it ſelf 

it be no true Ground of Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by which 

Men moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which they pin their Faith 

more than any thing elſe, and that is the Opinion of others: Tho? there cannot 

be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one; ſince 

there is much more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth and Knowledge. 

And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of others, whom we know and think well 

of, be a Ground of Aſſent, Men have reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, Maho- 
metans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans in Swe- 


den. But of this wrong Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large in another place. 0 | ps MF 
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C H AP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


HE Grounds of Probability we have laid down in the foregoing 
ought to be re- Chapter; as they are the Foundations on which our 4/ert is built, 
e 1 "ſo are they alſo the Meaſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are, or ought to be 
Probability. regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 

there may be, they yet operate no further on the Mind, which ſearches after 
Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt in the firſt 
Judgment or Search that the Mind makes. 1 confeſs, in the Opinions Men 
have, and firmly ſtick to, in the World, their Aſent is not always from an 
actual View of the Reaſons that at firſt prevail'd with them: It being in many 
caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very 
admirable Memories, to retain all the Proofs, which upon a due Examination 
made them embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they have once 
with Care and Fairneſs ſiftted the Matter as far as they could; and that they 
have ſcarch'd into all the Particulars, that they could imagine to give any light 
to the Queſtion ; and with the beſt of their Skill caſt up the account upon the 
whole Evidence: and thus having once found, on which fide the Probability 
appear'd to them, after as full and exa& an Enquiry, as they can make, they lay 
up the Concluſion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcover'd ; and for 
the future they remain ſatisfy d with the Teſtimony of their Memories, that 
this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch 
; a degree of their Aſſent as they afford it. | 

Theſe cannot $. 2. This is all that the greateſt part of Men are capable of doing, in re- 
_ wn a** gulating their Opinions and Judgments ; unleſs a Man will exact of them, either 
1 ben w, to retain diſtinctly in their Memories all the Proofs concerning any probable 
muſt content Truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular dedu&ion of Conſequences 
our ſelves in which they have formerly plac'd or ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough 
—— 70 to fill a large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or elſe they mult require a 
ber u me Man, for every Opinion that he embraces, every day to examine the Proofs : 
ſaw ground both which are impoſſible. It is unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be 
for fuck a de» rely'd on in the caſe, and that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the 
gree Aſſent. proof. ae not attually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not able 
EN actually to recal. Without this, the greateſt part of Men muſt be either very 
Scepticks, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to whoever, ha- 
ving lately ſtudy'd the Queſtion, offers them Arguments; which, for want of 

Memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. | 
The ill Conſes Y. 3+ I cannot but own, that Men's ſticking to their paſt Judgment, and ad- 
quence of this, hering firmly to Concluſions formerly made, 1s often the cauſe of great Obſti- 
4 A, hacy in Error and Miſtake. But the Fault is not that they rely on their Me- 
r x mories, for what they have before well judg'd ; but becauſe they judg'd before 
rightly made. they had well exam ind. May we not find a great Number (not to ſay the 

| greateſt part) of Men, that think they have form'd right Judgments of ſeveral 

Matters, and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe they never thought other- 
wiſe ? That imagine themſelves to have judg'd right, only becauſe they never 
queſtion'd, never examin'd their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think 
they judg'd right, becauſe they never judg'd at all: And yet theſe of all Men 
hold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs ; thoſe being generally the moſt 
fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have leaſt examin'd them. What we once . 
know, We are certain is ſo; and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent 
Proofs undiſcover'd, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring it in doubt. 
But in Matters of Probability, 'tis not in every caſe we can be ſure that we 
have all the Particulars before us, that any way concern the Queſtion ; and that 
there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Probability 
on the other ſide, and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to preponderate with 
ws. Who almoſt is there that hath the Leiſure, Patience, and Means, to — 
A ed 
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lect together all the Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely 
to conclude that he hath a clear and full view ; and that there is no more to be 
alledg'd for his better Information? And yet we are forc'd to determine our 
ſelves on the one ſide or other. The Conduct of our Lives 


4 » and the Manage- 
ment of our great Concerns, will not bear Delay : for thoſe depend, for the 
moſt part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points wherein we are 


not capable of certain and demonſtrative Knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary 
for us to embrace the one ſide or the other. | 


F. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of Men, if not all, 7he right uf 
to have ſeveral Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs of their of it, m#tus 


Charity and 
Forbearance. 


Truths; and it carries too great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, or 
Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets preſently upon the 
Offer of an r which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew the 
Inſufficiency of : it would methinks become all Men to maintain Peace, and the 
common Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, in the Diverſity of Opinions ; ſince 
we cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit 
his own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Reſignation to an Authority, 
which the Underſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may 
often miſtake, it can own no other Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the 
Will and Dictates of another. If he, you would bring over to your Sentiments, 


be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt give him leave at his leiſure. 


to go over the Account again, and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine 
all the Particulars, to ſee on which fide the Advantage lies : And if he will not 
think our Arguments of weight enough to engage him a- new in ſo much Pains, 
tis but what we do often our ſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take it a- 
miſs, if others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy. And if 
he be one who takes his Opinions upon truſt, How can we imagine that he 
ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets which Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his 

Mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; 
or which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received from GOD Himſelf, or 
from Men ſent by Him? How can we expect, I ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled 
ſhould be given up to the Arguments or Authority of a Stranger, or Adver- 
ſary ; eſpecially if there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there never 
fails to be, where Men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould do well to com- 
miſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 


and fair Ways of Information; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate 


and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and receive our Opi- 


nions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when *tis more than pro- | 


bable, that we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For 
where is the Man that has unconteſtable Evidence of the Truth of all that he 
holds, or of the Falſhood of all he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has exa- 
min'd to the Bottom, all his own, or other mens Opinions? The Neceſſity of 
believing without Knowledge, nay, often upon very ſlight Grounds, in this 
fleeting State of Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſ 

and careful to inform our ſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt, thoſe who 
have not thorowly examin'd to the bottom all their own Tenets, mult confeſs 
they are unfit to preſcribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as 


Truth on other Men's Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearch'd into, nor 


weigh'd the Arguments of Probability, on which they ſhould receiye or reject 
it. Thoſe who have fairly and truly examin'd, and are thereby got paſt doubt 
in all the Do&rines they profeſs, and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter 
Pretence to require others to follow them : But theſe are ſo few in Number, 
and find fo little reaſon to be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing in- 
ſolent and imperious is to be expected from them: And there is reaſon to 
think, that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs im- 
poſing on others. 


§. „ But to return to the Grounds of Aſſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it: 
We af 


| | 36 wake tit: probability in 
to take notice, that the Propolitions we receive upon Inducements of ejrher of Mar- 

Probability, are of two ſorts ; either concerning ſome particular Exiſtence, or, ter of fad, or 

as it is uſually term'd, Matter of Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is Peculotion. 


capable 
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capable of human Teſtimony; or elſe concerning things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Teſtimony- 
The concurrent F, 6- Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. Particular Matter of Fatt. 

Experience of Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant Obſervation of 
wel. pas Men gur ſelves and others in the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent Reports 
— of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon it, as if 
Aſſurance it were certain Knowledge; and we reaſon and act thereupon with as little 
epproaching to doubt, as if it were perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſhmen, who 
Knowleſge. have occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England the laſt Win- 
ter, or that there were Swallows ſeen there in the Summer; I think a Man could 
almoſt as little doubt of it; as that Seven and Four are Eleven. The firſt 
therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probability, is, when the general Conſent of all 
Men, in all Apes, as far as it can be known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and 
never failing Experience in like caſes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 
Matter of Fac atteſted by fair Witneſſes: ſuch are all the {tated Conſtitutions 
and Properties of Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
things themſelves. For what our own and other Mens conſtant Obſervation has 
found always to be after the ſame manner, that we with rcaſon conclude to be 
the Effects of ſteady and regular Cauſes, tho” they come not witliin the reach of 
our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warm'd a Man, made Lead fluid, and chang'd 
the Colour or Confiltency in Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water, and 
ſwam in Quickſilver : Theſe, and the like Propoſitions about particular Facts, 
being agrecable to our conſtant Experience, as often as we have to do with 
theſe matters ; and being generally ſpoke of (when mention'd by others) as 
things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted by 
any body; we are put paſt doubt, that a Relation affirming any ſuch thing to 
have been, or any Predication that it will happen again in the ſame manner, is 
very true. Theſe Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our 
Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evi- 
dent Demonſtration; and in what coneerns us, we make little or no difference 
| rang them and certain Knowledge. Our Belief thus grounded, riſes to A, 
urance. | | | | 
g. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when J find by my own Expe- 

— — rience, and the Agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to be, for 
Experience the moſt part ſo; and that the patricular inſtance of it is atteſted by many 
for the mt and undoubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of Men 
part produce in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far as I had an Opportunity to ob- 
Confulence. ſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men prefer their private Advantage to the 
publick: If all Hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did ſo, it is 
extremely probable. And in this caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to 

raiſe it ſelf to a degree, which we may call Confidence. "* | 
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Fair Teſtimony, F. 8. Thirdly, In things that happen indifferently, as that a Bird ſhould fly 


and the nature this or that way; that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right or left Hand, Cc. 
of the thing when any particular matter of fact is vouch'd by the concurrent Teſtimony of 


| ſw ago unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, That there 
— is ſuch a City in Hai) as Rome; That about 1700 Years ago, there lived in it a 
Belief. Man, call'd Julius Caſar ; that he was a General, and that he won a Battel againſt 


another, call'd Pompey : This, tho' in the nature of the thing there be nothing 
for nor againſt it, yet being related by Hiſtorians of credit, and contradicted 
by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of 
it, as he does of the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof he 
himſelf is a Witneſs. | 


8 $. 9. Thus far the matter goes eaſy enough. Probability upon ſach grounds 


and Teflime- Carries ſo much Evidence with it, that it naturally determines the Judgment, 
nies claſhing, and leaves us as little liberty to believe or disbelieve, as a Demonſtration does, 
infinitely vary whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, when Teſtimonies 
— f contradi& common Experience, and the Reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh 


WY). 


with the ordinary courſe -of Nature, or with one another; there it is, where 
Diligence, Attention, and Exactneſs is requir'd, to form a right judgment, 
and to proportion the Aſent to the different Evidence and Probability of the 
| | — —— thing; 
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thing ; which riſes and falls, according as thoſe two Foundations of Credibility; 

viz.. common Obſeryation in like caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that par- 
ticular Inſtance, favour or contradict it, Theſe are liable to ſo great variety of 
contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, different Qualifications, 'Tems 
pers, Deſigns, Overſights, Oc. of the Reporters, that tis impoſſible to reduce to 
preciſe Rules the various degrees wherein Men give their Aſſent. This only 
may be ſaid in general, That as the Arguments and Proofs pro and cor, upon 
due Examnation, nicely weighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any 
one appear, upon the whole matter, in a greater or leſs degree, 'to preponde- 
rate on Either fide ; ſo they are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different En- 
tertainment, as we Call Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt Diſ- 
belief, &c. T 5 03- NG 

4 10. This is what concerns Aſentin matters wherein Teſtimony is made uſe „ ina 

of: concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to take notice of a Rule ob- T:ſftimonies, 
ſerv'd in the Law of England; which is, That tho? the atteſted Copy of Re- the farther 
cord be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy never ſo well atteſted, and by never remov'a, the 
ſocredible Witneſſes, will not be admitted as a proof in Judicature. This is ſo us 
generally approv'd as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſdom and Caution to be 
uſed in our Enquiry after material Truths, that J never yet heard of any one 
that blamed it. This Practice, if it be allowable in the Deciſions of Right and 
Wrong, carries this Obſervation along with it, viz. That any Teſtimony; the 
farther off it is from the original Truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The 
Being and Exiſtence of the thing it ſelf, is what I call the original Truth. A. 
credible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good proof : : But it another. 
equally credible do witneſs it from his Report, the Teſtimony is weaker ; and 
a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable; - 80 
that in traditional Truths, each Remove weakens the Force of the Proof And the 
more hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſs'd thro', the leſs ſtrength and evi- 
dence does it receive from them. This I thought neceſſary to be taken notice 
of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome Men the quite contrary commonly practis d, who 
look on Opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a thouſand years 
ſince would not, to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt Voucher, have 
appear d at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only be- 
cauſe ſeveral have fince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this 
ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability to paſs for authentick Truths; and 
thoſe which found or deſery'd little credit from the mouths of their firſt Au- 
thors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urg'd as undeniable. | 63 
$. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory : Te nifory it 
tis all the light we have in many caſes, and we receive from it a great part of of great uſe. 
the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more 
valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we had more of them, and 
more uncorrupted. But this Truth it ſelf forces me to ſay, That no Probability 
can ariſe higher than its firſt Original. What has no other Evidence than the 
ſingle Teſtimony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, - 
whether good, -bad, or indifterent; and tho? cited afterwards by hundreds of 
others, one after another, is ſo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it 
is only the weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, 
and a thouſand odd Reaſons, or Capricio's, Mens Minds are acted by (impoſſible 
to be diſcover'd) may make one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning 
wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examin'd the Citations of Writers, can- 
not doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve, where the Originals are 
wanting ; and conſequently how much leſs, Quotations of Quotations can be 
rely'd on. This is certain, that what in one Age was affirm'd upon 3 
grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future Ages, by being often 
repeated. But the farther ſtill ir is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and 
has always leſs foree in the mouth or writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, 
than in his from whom he receiv'd it, In things 
$. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mention'd, are only ſuch as concern hieb Senſe 
matter of fact, and ſuch things as are capable of Obſervation and Teſtimony. Re _ 
There remains that other ſort, concerning which Men entertain Opinions with 1 of 
. i | 81 CES Variety Probability. 
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variety of Aſſent, tho the Things be ſuch, that falling not under the reach of our 
Senſes, they ave not capable of Teſtimony. Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, 
and ions of finite immaterial Beings without us; as Spirits, Angels, De- 
vils, c. or the Exiſtence of material Beings; which either for their Smallneſs 
in themſelves, or Remoteneſs from us, our Senſes cannot take notice of, as 
whether there be any Plants, Animals, and- intelligent Inhabitants in the Pla- 
nets, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of 
Operation injmoſt parts ot the Works of Nature: wherein, tho we ſee the ſen- 
ſible Effects, yet their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the ways and 
manner how they ate produc d. We ſee Animals are generated, nouriſh'd, and 
move; the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melt- 
ing, turn into Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the like 


Effects we ſee and know: but the Cauſes that operate, and the Manner they are 


produc'd in, we can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe and the 
like — within the Serutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examin'd by 
them, or be atteſted by any body ; and therefore can appear more or leſs pro- 
bable, only as they more or leſs agree to Truths that are eſtabliſſ'd in our 
Minds, and as they hold proportion to other parts of our Knowledge and Ob- 
ſervation. Analogy in theſe matters is the only help we have, and 'tis from 
that alone we draw all our grounds of Probability. Thus obſerving that the 
bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one upon another, produces Heat, and 
very often Fire it ſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call Heat and 
Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible minute Parts of the 
burning Matter: obſerving likewiſe that the different Refractions of pellucid 
Bodics produce in our Eyes the difterent Appearances of ſeveral Colours ; and 
alſo that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of ſeveral Bodies, 
as of Velvet, water d Silk, &c. does the like, we think it probable that the Colour 
and ſhining of Bodies, is in them nothing but the different Arrangement and Re- 
fraction of their minute and inſenſible Parts. Thus finding in all parts of the 
Creation, that fall under human Obſervation, that there is a gradual Connection 
of one with another, without any great or diſcernable Gaps between, in all that 
great variety of things we ſee in the World, which are ſo cloſely link'd toge- 
ther, that in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, it is not caſy to diſcover the Bounds 
betwixt them ; we have reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. Tis a hard matter to ſay where 
Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſenſible and Irrational end: and who 
is there quick-ſighted enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species 
of living things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no Life ? Things, as 
far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the Quantity does in a regular 
Cone; where tho' there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter 
at a remote diſtance, yet the difference between the upper and under, where they 
rouch one another, is hardly diſcernable. The difterence is exceeding great be- 
tween ſome Men, and ſome Animals: But if we will compare the Underſtand- 
ing and Abilities of ſome Men and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find ſo little difference, 
that 'twill be hard to ſay, that that of the Man is either clearer or larger. 
Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe Parts of 
the Creation that are beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, 


that it is ſo alſo in things above us and our Obſervation ; and that there are ſe- 


veral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Perfe&ion, 
aſcending upwards towards: the infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle 
Steps and Differences, that are every one at no great diſtance from the next to 
it. This ſort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, 


and the Riſe of Hypotheſes, has alſo its Uſe and Influence; and a wary Reaſon- 


One Caſe 


ing from Analogy, leads us often into the Diſcovery of Truths and uſeful Pro- 
ductions, which would otherwiſe lie conceal'd. 2 
§. 13. Tho' the common Experience and the ordinary Courſe of things have 


where contra- juſtly a mighty influence on the Minds of Men, to make them give or retuſe 
ry Experience Credit to any thing propos'd to their Belief; yet there is one Caſe, wherein the 


— the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. 


For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aim'd at by him, who 
has the power to change the Courſe of Nature, there, under ſuch — 
| | ..- ery 


Chap. 1 7. . Ne A ſon. 


they may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how much the more they are be- 
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yond, or contrary to ordinary Obſervation. This is the proper caſe of Mira- 


cles, which, well atteſted, do not only find credit themſelves, but give it alſo to 
other Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. „ DISH Og Bk. 
F. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mention'd, there is one ſort of Propo- 


The bare 


ſitions that challenge the higheſt degree of our Aſſent upon bare Teſtimony, rim of 
whether the thing propos'd agree or diſagree with common Experience, and Nevelatien is 


the ordinary Courſe of things, or no, The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Te- 


ſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceiv'd, and that is of 
G OD himſelf. This carries with it Aſſurance beyond doubt, Evidence beyond 
exception. This is call'd by a peculiar name, Revelation; and our Aﬀent to it, 
Faith : which as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes all 
wavering, as our Knowledge it ſelf ; and we may as well doubt of our own 
Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from GOD be true. So that Faith 
is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aflurance, and leaves no manner of 
room for Doubt or Heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Re- 
velation, and that we underſtand it right: elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all 
the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Principles, if we 
have Faith and Aſſurance ip what is not divine Revelation. And therefore in 
thoſe caſes our Aſſent can be ration ally no higher than the Evidence of its being 


he higheſt 
Certainty. 


% 


a Revelation, and that this is the meaning of the Expreſſions it is deliver'd in. 


If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that this 1s its true Senſe be only gn 
probable Proofs, our Aſſent can teach no higher than an Aflvrance or Diffidence, 
ariſing from the more or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But of Faith, 
and the precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of Perſuaſion, I 
ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in 
contradiſtinction to Reaſon ; tho' in truth it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded 
on the higheſt Reaſon. | 2 


” 


* 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Reaſon. 


— 


§. 1.1 F 'HE word Reaſon, in the Engliſh Language, has different Significations : pay;nu; Sights 
ſometimes it is taken for true and clear Principles ; ſometimes for fication: of the 
clear and fair Deductions from thoſe Principles; and ſometimes for the Cauſe, vord Reaſon, 


and Particularly the final Cauſe. But the Conſiderztion I ſhall have of it here, is 

in a Signification different from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty 

in Man, that Faculty whereby Man is ſuppos'd to be diſtinguiſh'd from Beaſts, 
and wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. Fes 


* 


$. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the herein Res- 
Agrecment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas; and the Knowledge of the Ex- ſoning conſiſt 


iſlence of all things without us (except only of a GO D, whoſe Exiſtence every 


Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own Exiſtence) 


be had only by our Senſes : what room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other 
Faculty, but outwird Senſe and inward Perception? What need is there of Rea- 
ſon? Very much; both for the cnlargement of our Knowledge, and regulating 


our Aſſent: For it hath to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary 


ard aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed contains two of 


them, wiz. Sagacity and Ilation. By the one, it finds out; and by the other, it 
ſo orders the intermediate Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in 
cach Link of the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and there- 
by, as it were, to draw into view the Truth ſought for, which is that we call 
Lation or Inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the Connection 
there is between the Ideas, in each ſtep of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the cettain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas as 
in Demonſtration, in which it art ves at Knowledge; or their probable Con- 
nection, on which it gives or with-holds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and 
Intuition reach but a very little way. The greateſt part of our Knowledge de- 

Vol. I. = Sy __ pends 
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. pends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas : And in thoſe caſes, where we 
are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for 
true, without being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine, 
and compare the grounds of their Probability. In both theſe caſes, the Faculty 
which finds out the Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in 
the one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon, For as 
Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Connection of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in each Step of any Demonſtration that produces Know- 
ledge; ſo it likewiſe perceives the probable Connection of all the Ideas or Proofs 
one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe, to which it will think Aſſent 
due. This is the loweſt Degree of that, which can be truly call'd Reaſon. For 
- where the Mind does not perceive this probable Connection, where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connection or no; there Mens Opinions are 
not the Product of Judgment, or the Conſequence of Reaſon, bur the Effects of 
Chance and Hazard, ot a Mind floating at all adventures, without Choice, and 
without Direction. | | | | 
It: feur Parti. F. 3. So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe four Degrees : the firſt and 
higheſt, is the diſcovering and finding out of Proofs ; the ſecond, the regular and 
methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit Order, to 
make their Connection and Force be plainly and caſfily perceiv'd ; the third is 
the perceiving their Connection; and the fourth, a making a right Concluſion, 


Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerv'd in any mathematical Demonſtration ; it 


being one thing to perceive the Connection of each Part, as the Demonſtration is 
made by another; another to perceive the Dependence of the Concluſion on 
all the Parts; a third, to make out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly one's 
ſelf ; and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe interme- 
_ diate Ideas or Proots by which it is made. | 
Syllogiſm mt 9. 4+ There is one thing more, which I ſhall deſire to be conſider'd concerning 
the great Reaſon; and that is, whether SUogiſm, as is generally thought, be the proper In- 
Infirument ſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this Faculty. The Cauſes I 
Reaſon. have to doubt, are theſe : | | 
| Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon, but in one only of the fore-men- 
tion'd Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the Connection of the Proofs in any one 
Inſtance, and no more: but in this it is of no great uſe, ſince the Mind can 
perceive ſuch Connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps better, with- 
out it. 
If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we ſhall find that we rea- 
ſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the Connection of the Proof, with- 


out reducing our Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 


take notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. He that will look into many Parts of 
Afia and America, will find Men reaſon there perhaps as acutely as himſelf, who 
et never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argument to thoſe 
0246s And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning within 
himſelf, Indeed Syllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion, to diſcover a Fallacy hid 
in a rhetorical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrap'd up in a ſmooth Period; and ſtrip- 
ping an Abſurdity of the Cover ot Wit and good Language, ſhew it in its na- 
ed Deformity. But the Weakneſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, 
by the artificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have thorowly ſtudy'd 
Mode and Figure, and have ſo examin'd the many ways that three Propoſitions 
may be put together, as to know which of them does certainly conclude right, 
and which not, and upon what grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have fo 
far conſider'd Him, as to ſee the reaſon why in three Propoſitions laid toge- 
ther in one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right, but in another, not cer- 
tainly ſo ; I grant are certain of the Concluſions they draw from the Premiſes 
in the allow'd Modes and Figures. But they who have not ſo far look'd into 
thoſe Forms, are not ſure by virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion certainly 
follows from the Premiſes ; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in 
their Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumentation ; but this 
is ſtill but believing, not being certain. Now if, of all Mankind, thoſe who 
can make Syllogiſms are extremely few in compariſon of thoſe who cannot; and 
* | | ; 
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if of thoſe few who have been taught Logick, there is but a very ſmall Num- 
ber, who do any more than believe that Syllogiſms in the allow'd Modes and 
Figures do conclude right, without knowing certainly that they do ſo ; if Syl- 
logiſms muſt be taken for the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of 
Knowledge, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was not one Man that did 


or could know any thing by Reaſon ; and that ſince the Invention of Syllogiſms, 
there is not one of ten thouſand that doth. 


But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them barely two-leg'd 


Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them Rational, 5. e. thoſe few of 


them that he could get ſo to examine the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, 
that in above threeſcore ways that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
there are bat about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure that the Concluſion is 
right, and upon what ground it is, that in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, 
and in the other not. God has been more bountiful to Mankind than ſo. He 
has given them a Mind that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in Methods 
of SylJogizing : The underſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has 
a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can 
range them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay not this an 

way to leſſen Ariſiorle, whom I look on as one of the greateſt Men — 
the Antients ; whoſe large Views, Acuteneſs and Penetration of Thought; and 
Strength of Judgment, few have cquall'd: And who in this very Invention of 
Forms of Argumentation, whercin the Concluſion may be ſhewn to be rightly 
inferr'd, did great Service againſt thoſe who were not afham'd to'deny any 
thing. And I readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduc'd to his 
Forms of Syllogiſm, But yet 1 think, without any Diminution to him, I may 
truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor the beſt way of Reaſoning, for the 


leading of thoſe into Truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make the 


belt Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Knowledge. And 
he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms to be concluſive, and others not, 
not by the Forms themſelves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, i.e. by 
the viſible Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman that the Wind 
is South-Weſt, and the Weather lowering, and like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily 


underſtand, *tis not ſafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after a 
Fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. South-Weſt *' 


Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and Danger of 
Death, without tying them together in thoſe artificial and cumberſom Fetters 


of ſcveral Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from one 


part to another quicker and clearer without them ; and the Probability which 
ſhe eaſily perceives in things thus in their native State would be quite loſt, if 
this Argument were manag'd learnedly, and propos d in Mode and Figure. 
For it very often confounds the Connection: And, I think, every one will per- 
ceive in Mathematical Demonſtrations, that the Knowledge gain'd thereby comes 

ſhorteſt and cleareſt without Syllogiſms. | 

Inference is lock'd on as the great Act of the Rational Faculty, and fo 
it is when it is rightly made: but the Mind, either very deſirous to enlarge its 

nowledge, or very apt to favour the Sentiments it has once imbib'd, is very 
forward to make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much haſte before 


it perceives the Connection of the Ideas that muſt hold the Extremes toge- 
ther. | | 


4 
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To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſition laid down as true, to 


draw in another as true, 7.e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two 
Ideas of the inferr'd Propoſition. v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men ſhall be puniſh'd in another World, and from thence be inferr'd this other, 


then Men can determine themſelves. The Queſtion now is to know whether the 


Mind has made this Inference right or no ; if it has made it by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taking a view of the Connection of them, plac'd in a 
due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right Inference, If it has 


done it without ſuch a view, it has rot ſo much made an Inference that will 


hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn -a Willingneſs to have it be, 
or be taken for ſuch, But in neither Caſe is it Hlugiſi that diſcover'd thoſe 
Ideas, or ſhew'd the Connection of them, for they muſt be both found outs 


- 
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and the Conection me where perceiv'd, before they can rationally be made 
uſe of in Sylogiſm : unleſs it can be ſaid, that any Idea, without conſidering what 
Connection it hath with the two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, 
will do well enough in a H/logiſm, and may be taken at a venture for the Me- 
dius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion, But this no body will ſay, becauſe it 
is by virtue of the perceiv'd Agreement of the intermediate Idea with the Ex- 
tremes, that the Extremes are concluded to agree ; and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a viſible Connection with 
thoſe two it is plac'd between, or elſe thereby the Concluſion cannot be inferr'd 
ordrawnin: for wherever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without Con- 
nection, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it hath no Force to infer or 
draw in any thing. In the Inſtance above-mention'd, what is it ſhews the Force 
of the Inference, and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of 
the Connection of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the Concluſion, or 
Propoſition inferr d? v. g. Men ſhall he puniſh'd, ——God the Puniſher ,,— 
juſt Puniſhment, the Puniſh'd guilty could have done otherwiſe | 
Freedom = Self-determination ; By which Chain of [deas thus viſibly link'd to- 
gether in train, . e. each intermediate Idea agreeing on each fide with thoſe 
two it is immediately plac'd between, the Ideas of Men and Self-determination 
appear to be connected, i. e. this Propofition, Men can determine themſelves is 
drawn in, or inferr'd from this, that they ſhall be puniſb d in the other Morld. For 
here the Mind ſeeing the Connection there is between the Idea of Mens Puniſh- 
ment in the other World, and the Idea of God puniſhing ; between God puniſhing 
and the Fuſtice of the Puniſhment ; between Juſtice of Puniſhmeut and Guilt ; between 
Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe ; between a Power to do otherwiſe and Freedom, 
and between Freedom and Self-determination; ſees the Connection between Men 
and Self-determination, | 
Now I ask whether the Connection of the Extremes be not more clearly ſeen 
in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, than in the perplex'd Repetitions, and 
1 of five or fix Hllogiſms. I muſt beg pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
ome body ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many Hllegiſins, and then ſay, that 
they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection more viſible, when they are tranſ- 
pos'd and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater length in artificial Forms ; 
than in that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in here, wherein eve- 
ry one may ſee it; and wherein they muſt be ſeen before they can be put into 
a Train of Sylogiſms. For the natural Order of the connecting Ideas muſt di- 


rect the Order of the Sylogiſms, and a Man muſt ſee the Connection of each | 


intermediate Idea with thoſe that it connects, before he can with reaſon make 
uſe of it in a Sylogiſm. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither thoſe 
that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians will ſee the Force of the Argumen- 
tation, i. e. the Connection of the Extremes, one jot the better. | For thoſe 
that are not Men of Art, not knowing the true Forms of Hllgiſin, nor the 
Rayon of them, cannot know whether they are made in right and concluſive 
Modes and Figures or no, and ſo are not at all help'd by the Forms they ate put 
into; tho' by them the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their re- 
ſpective Connection, being diſturb'd, renders the Illation much more uncertain 

than without them.] And as for Logicians themſelves, they ſee the Connec- 
tion of each intermediate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Hlligiſm is made, or elſe 
they do not ſee it at all, For a Hllagiſi neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Con- 
nection of any two Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Connec- 
tion ſeen in them, ſhews what Connection the Extremes have one with another. 
But what Connection the intermediate has with either of the Extremes in that 
Syllogiſm, that no Syllogiſm does or can ſhew. That the Mind only doth or 
can perceive, as they ſtand there in that juxta-pofition only by its own view, to 
which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be in gives no help or light at all ; 
it only ſhews, that if the intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe. it is on both 


ſides immediately apply'd ro, then thoſe two remote ones, or as they are call d 


Extremes, do certainly agree, and therefore the immediate Connection of each 
Idea to that 25 it is apply d to on each ſide, on which the Force of the Rea- 
ſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as after the Sy/logiſm is made, or _— 
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that makes the Syllogiſm could never ſee it at all. This, as has been already 
obſerv'd, is ſeen only by the Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of the Mind, ta- 
king a view-of them laid together in a juxte-poſition; which View of any two 
it has equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propoſition, whether 
Propoſition be plac d as a Major, ot a Minor, in a Hllogiſm or oe m1 241 

Of what uſe then are Hulgiſms? I anſwer, their chief and main uſe is in 
the Schools, where Men are allow 'd without ſhame to deny the Agreement of 
Ideas that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the Schools to thoſe ho from thence 
have learned without ſhame to deny the Connection of Ideas, which even to 
themſelves is viſible. But to an ingenuous Searcher after Truth, who has no 
other aim but to find it, there is no need of any ſuch Form to force the al- 
lowing of the Inference : the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in 
ranging of the Ideas in a {imple and plain Order: And hence it is, that Men, 
in their own Enquiries after Truth, never uſe Sylogiſms to convince themſelves, 
ſor in teaching others to inſtruct willing Learners. Becauſe, before they 'can 
put them into a Hllagiſn, they muſt ſee the Connection that is between the 
intermediate ea and the two other Jdeas it is ſet between and apply d to, to 
ſhew their Agreement; and when they ſee that, they ſce whether the Inference 
be good or no, and ſo Huligiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make uſe 
again of the former Inſtance ; I ask whether the Mind, conſidering the Idea of 
Juſtice, plac'd. as an intermediate idea between the Puwſhment of Men, and the 
Guilt of the punifh'd, (and, till it does fo conſider it, the Mind cannot make 
uſe of it as a medius termin) does not as plainly ſee the Force and Strength 
of the Inference, as when it is form'd into Syllogiſm? To ſhew it in a very 
plain and caſy Example; let Auimal be the intermediate Idea or medii termi- 
ns that the Mind makes uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and Vivens : 
I ask whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that Connec- 
tion in the ſimple and proper Poſition of the connecting idea in che middle; 
thus, | | * ; 1 


Homo Anima! Vivens, 


than in this perplex d one, 


mm 


Animal. Viren. — — Homo: Animal : 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew the Connection 
between Homo and Viven by the intervention of Animal. | Eb 
Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, even to the Lovers of 
Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies that are often conceal'd in florid, witty or 
involv'd Diſcourſes. But that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider, 
that the reaſon why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, are impos'd 
upon by ſuch looſe, and as they are call'd Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is, that their 
Fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they 
negle& to obſerve, or do not cafily perceive what are the true Ideas, u 
which the Inference depends. Now to ſhew ſuch Men the Weakneſs of ſuch an 
Argumentation, there needs no more but to {trip it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, 
which blended and confounded with thoſe on which the Inference depends, 
ſeem to ſhew a Connection where there is none; or at leaſt do hinder the Diſ- 


* 


covery of the want of it; and then to lay the naked 7deas, on which the Force 


of the Argumentation depends, in their due Order, in which Poſition the Mind, 
taking a view of them, ſees, what Connection they have, and ſo is able to judge 

of the Inference, without any need of a Syllogiſm at all. 115117 
I grant that Mode and Figure is commonly made uſe of in ſuch caſes, as if 
the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to 
the Syllogiſtical Form; and ſo I my ſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter 
Examination I now find, that laying the intermediate Ideas naked in their due 
Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumentation better than Syllogiſm ; 
not only as ſubjecting each Link of the Chain, to the immediate view of the 
Mind in its proper place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſerv'd ; but alſo 
becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe (who are not one of 
8 | ; ten 
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ten thouſand): who perfectly underſtand Mode and Figure, and the Reaſon upon 

- which thoſe Forms are eſtabliſh'd : whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
'Zdeas, upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, whether Logician or 
not Logician, who underſtands the Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas (without which, in or out of 
Syllogiſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Coherence or Inco- 
herence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the want of Connection in the Argumentation, and 
the Abſurdity of the Inference, A 

And thus I have known a Man unskilful in Syllogiſm, who at firſt hearing 
could perceive the Weakneſs and Inconclufiveneſs of a long artificial and plau- 
ſible Diſcourſe, wherewith others better skill'd in Syllogiſm have been miſled. 

And I believe there are few of my Readers who do not know ſuch, And in- 
deed if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt Princes Councils, and the Buſineſs 

of Aſſemblies would be in danger to be miſmanag'd, ſince thoſe who are re- 
ly'd upon, and have uſually a great ſtroke in them, aer not always ſuch, who 
have the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the Forms of Shogiſm, or ex- 
pert in Mode and Figure. And if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the 
ſureſt way to detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes ; I do not think that 
all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their Crowns and Dignities, 
are ſo much in love with Falſhood and Miſtake, that they would every where 
have neglected to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of moment; or thought it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of conſequence : a plain Evidence 
tome, that Men of Parts and Penetration, who were not idly to diſpute at 
their caſe, but were to act according to the Reſult of their Debates, and often 
ay for their Miſtakes with their Heads and Fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtick 
orms were of little uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and 
the other might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them, to thoſe who would 

not refuſe to ſee what was viſibly ſhewn them. 5 0 

Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether Syllogiſm be the 
only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, is, that ot what- 
ever uſe Mode and Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy 
(which has been above conſidet d) thoſe ſcholaſtick Forms of Diſcourſe are not 
leſs liable to Fallacies than the plainer ways of Argumentation: And for this 

I appeal to common Obſervation, which has always found theſe artificial Me- 
thods of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and intangle the Mind, than to in- 
ſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. And hence it is, that Men even when 
they are baff'd and filenc'd in this ſcholaſtick Way, are ſeldom or never con- 
vine d, and ſo brought over to the conquering ſide : they perhaps acknowledge 
their Adverſary to be the more skilful Diſputant; but reſt nevertheleſs per- 
ſuaded of the Truth on their ſide ; and go away, worſted as they are, with the 
ſame Opinion they brought with them : which they could not do, if this way 
of Argumentation carry'd Light and Conviction with it, and made Men {ce 
where the 'Truth lay. And therefore Syllogiſm has been thought more proper 
for the attaining Victory in Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation 
of Truth in fair Enquiries. And if it be certain, that Fallacy can be couch'd 
in Syllogiſms, as it cannot be deny'd, it mult be ſomething elſe, and not Syllo- 
giſm that mult diſcover them. JETS — 

I have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all the Uſe which they 
have been wont to aſcribe to any thing is not allow'd, to cry out, that I am for 
laying it wholly aſide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, 
I tell them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Underſtanding, in 
the attainment of Knowledge. And if Men skill'd in, and us'd to Syllogiſms, 
find them aſſiſting to their Reaſon in the diſcovery of Truth, I think they 
ought to make uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms than belongs to them; and think that Men have no uſe, 
or not ſo full a uſe of their reaſoning Faculty without them. Some Eyes want 
Spectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinaly ; but let not thoſe that uſe them 

therefore ſay, no body can ſee clearly without them: Thoſe who do ſo will be 
thought in favour with Art (which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too 

much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, by its own Penetration where 
it is ſtrong and exercis'd, uſually ſees quicker and cleargr without ee 


Chap: 17. 
If uſe of thoſe Spettacles has ſo dimm'd its Sight, that it cannot without them ſes 
Conſequences or Inconſequences in Argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as 


to be againſt the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own Sight. 


But let him not thence conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the ſame Helps 
that he finds a need of, | | 
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. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I think I may trul it is of far ; 
. 5 no uſe at all in Probabilittes, For the Aſſent — bong _ — d 4 
by the Preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the Proofs, with all Circum- leſs in Probe- 
{ances on both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; . 
which running away with one aſſum'd Probability, or one topical Argument, pur- , 
ſues that, till it has led the Mind quite out of fight of the thing under Contide- 
ration; and forcing it upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, entangled, 
perhaps, and as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without allowing 
it the liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps requiſite to ſhew on which fide, ali 
things conſider'd, is the greater Probability. 
$. 6. But let it help us (as perhaps may be ſaid) in convincing Men of their Serves ne te 
Errors and Miſtakes : (and yet I would fain ſee the Man that was forc'd out of caſe our 
his Opinion by dint of Sylogiſm) yet {till it fails our Reaſon in that Part, which, fass vt A 
if not its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt Task, and that which 
we molt need its help in; and that is the finding out of Proofs, and making new Diſ- 
coveries, The Rules of Sylogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe interme- 
diate Ideas that may ſhew the Connection of remote ones. This way of reaſoning 
diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhalling and ranging the old ones 
we have already. The 47th Propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclid is very true; 
but the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of common Logick. A 
Man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically. So that Sylogiſme 
comes after Knowledge, and then a Man has little or no need of it. But tis 
chiefly by the finding out thoſe Heas that ſhew the Connection of diſtant ones, that 
our Stock of Knowledge is increas'd, and that uſcful Arts and Sciences are ad- 
vanc' d. Sylogiſm at beſt is but the Art of Fencing with the little Knowledge we 
have, without making any Addition to it. And if a Man ſhould employ his 
Reaſon all this way, he will not do much otherwiſe than he, who having got ſome 
Iron out of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it bearen up all into Swords, 
and put it into his Servants Hands to tence with, and bang one another. Had 
the King of Spain imploy'd the Hands of his People, and his Spaniſb Iron ſo, he 
had brought to lighr but little of that Treaſure that lay ſo long hid in the dark 
. Entrails of America. And I am apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the Force 
of his Reaſon only in brandiſhing of '$Mogiſms, will diſcover very little of that Maſs 
of Knowledge, which lies yet conceal'd in the ſecret Receſſes of Nature; and 
which I am apt to think, native ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is like- 
lier to open a way to, and add to the common Rock of Mankind, rather than any 
ſcholaſtick Proceeding by the ſtrict Rules of Mode and Figure. 85 
$. 7. 1 doubt not nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to aſſiſt our obe Helge 
Reaſon in this moſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious Hooker encourages me to ſbould be 
ſay, who in his Eccl. Pol. J. 1. F. 6. ſpeaks thus: If there might be added the Jet lx. 
right Helps of ue Art and Learning (which Helps I muſt plainly confeſs, this Age 
of the World carrying the name of a learned Age, doth neither much know, nor generally 
regard) there would undoubtedly le almoſt as much difference in Maturity of 
Judgment berweew Men therewith inur'd, and that which now Men are, as between | 
Men that are now, and Innocents, I do not pretend to have found, or diſcover'd ' | 
here any of thoſe right Helps of Art, this great Man of deep Theught mentions ; | 
but this is plain, that Sylegiſm, and the Logick now in uſe , which were 
as well known in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for 
me, if by a Diſcourſe, perhaps ſomething out of the way, I am ſure as to 
me wholly new and unborrow'd, I ſhall have given an occaſion to others, to caſt 
about for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeck in their own Thoughts, for thoſe right 
Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine 
themſelves to the Rules and Di&ates of others. For beaten Tracts lead theſe 
ſort of Cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts reach only 
to imitation, non quo eundum eſt, ſed quo itur. Bur I can be bold to ſay, that 
Vol. L . Tt | _—__ 
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this Age is adorn'd with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and LargeneG 
of Comprehenſion, that if they would imploy their Thoughts on this Subject, 
could open new and undiſcover'd ways to the Advascement of Knowledge, 

$. 8. Having here had an occaſion to ſpeak of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe 
of it in Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Knowledge; *tis fir, before I 
leave this Subject, to take notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the Rules of Sylogiſm, 
viz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right and concluſive, but what has, 
at leaſt, one general Propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, and have Know- 
ledge about Particulars; Whereas, in truth, the Matter rightly conſider'd, the 
immediate Object of all our Reaſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particu- 
lars. Every Man's Reaſoning an Knowledge is only about the Ideas exiſting in 
his own Mind, which are truly, every one of them, particular Exiſtences ; and 
our Knowledge and Reaſoning about other things, is only as they correſpond 


with thoſe our particular /deas, So that the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of out particular Ideas, is the whole and utmoſt of all our Know- 
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ledge. - Univerſality is but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the 
particular Ideas, about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one particular thing 
can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the Perceprion of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, and conſequently our Knowledge, is equal- 
ly clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe Ideas be capable 
of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no. One thing more I crave leave 
to offer about Syllogiſm, before I leave it, viz. May one not upon juſt Ground 
enquire whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which in Reaſon it ought to 
have? For the Medius Terminus being to join the Extremes, i. e. the intermedi- 
ate Ideas by its Intervention, to ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the two 
in queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Medizs Terminus be mote natural, and 
ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Extremes clearer and better, if it 
were plac'd in the middle between them? Which might be eaſily done by tranſ- 
poſing the Propoſitions, aud making the Medius Terminzs the Predicate of the Firſt, 
and the Subject of the Second. As thus, 8 


Omnis Homo «ft Animal, 
 Omne Animal eſt vivens, 
| Ergo onmis Homo eft vivens. 


One Cor puis eſt extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura exten ſio, 
Ergo corpus nan eſt pura extenſio. Oe 
I need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Sylogiſms, whoſe Concluſions are 
particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for the ſame Form in them, as well as in the 
eneral. Rs 
; 5. 9. Reaſon, tho' it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates 
our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us through the vaſt Spaces and large 
Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the real Extent of even 
corporeal Being; and there are many Inſtances wherein it fails us: As, 

Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither does, nor can extend 
it ſelf farther than they do. And therefore wherever we have no Ideas, our Rea- 
ſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our Reckoning: And if at any time we 
reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Ideas, tis only about thoſe 
Sounds, and nothing elle. | | 

9. 10. Secondh, Gur Reaſon is often puzzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of the Ol- 


ſeurity, Confuſion or Imperfectias of the Ideas it is imploy'd about ; and there we are 


involv'd in Difficulties and Contradictions, Thus not having any perfect Idea 
of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, we are at a loſs about the 
Diviſibility of Matter; but having perfect, clear and diſtin& Ideas of Number, 
our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextticable Difficulties in Numbers, nor 
finds it ſelf involv'd in any Contradictions about them. Thus, we having but 
imperfe& Ideas of the Operations of our Minds, and of the beginning ot Mo- 
tion or Thought, bow the Mind produces either of them in us, and mo 4 
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perfecter yet, of the Operation of GOD, run into great Difficulties about free 1 
created Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate it {elf out off. - 
9. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, 3. Fr want of 
' which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agreement or Diſagreement of any two intermediate 
other Ideas: and in this, ſome Mens Faculties far outgo others. Till Algebra, Ideas. 
that great Inſtrument and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcoyer'd, Men, with 
Amazement, look'd on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of antient Mathematicians, 


and could ſcarce forbear to think the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſome- 


thing more than human. | ; "Des. | EP p 
$. 12. Fourthly, The Mind, by proceeding upon falſe Principles, is often ingag d 4 Pauſe of 
in Abſurdities and Difficulties, brought into Straits and Contradictions, with- 37" R 
out knowing how to free it ſelf: And in that caſe it is in vain to implore the * | 
help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the Falſhood, and rejc& the Influence 
of rhoſe wrong Principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Difficulties which 
the building upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will purſue it, 
it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper in Perplexities. n + nada 
g. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect Ideas often involve our Reaſon, ſo, 5- Becauſe of 
upon the ſame Ground, do dubious Wordi, and uncertain Signs, often in Diſcour- - 
ſes and Arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and bring 2 
them to a Non-plus, But theſe two latter are our Fault, and not the Fault of 
Reaſon. But yet the Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious: and the 
Perplexitics or Errors they fill Mens Minds with, are every where obſervable. 
H. 14. Some of the Ideas that are in the Mind, are fo there, that they can be our higheſt - 
by themſelves immediately compar'd one with another: And in theſe the Mind eee 
is able to perceive, that they agree or diſagree as clearly, as that it has them. ee: 
Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a Circle is iel than the whole Circle, bent red; 
as clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle: And this therefore, as has been ſaid, ſoning. © 
I call intuitive Knowledge; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no Pro- 
bation, nor can have any ; this being the higheſt of all human Certainty. In 
this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims, which no Body has any Doubt a- 
bout, but every Man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are propos'd to his Underſtanding. In the Diſcovery. 
of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no need 
of Reaſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior and higher degree of Evidence. 
And ſuch, if I may gueſs at things unknown, I am apt to think, that Angels 
have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfect ſhall have, in a future 
State, of Thouſands of Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Apprehen- 
ſions, or which, out ſhort-ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, 
in the dark, grope after. 6H wb road 
$. 15. But tho? we have, here and there, a little of this clear Light, ſome 75e next ir | 
Sparks of bright Knowledge; yet the greateſt part of our Ideas are ſuch, that 12 
we cannot diſcern their Agreement or Diſagrecment by an immediate compatin — 
them; And in all theſe we have need of - Reaſoning, and muſt, by Diſcourſe — | 
Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of theſe there are two ſorts, which I 
ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. 333 aa 
Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, tho it cannot be ſeen by an 
immediate putting them together, yet may be examin'd by the Intervent ion of 
other Ideus, which can be compar'd with them. In this Caſe when the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea on both ſides, with thoſe which 
we would compare, is plainly diſcern'd, there it amounts to Demonſtration, 
whereby Knowledge is produc d; which tho' it be certain, yet ir is not ſo eaſy, 
nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive Knowledge. Becauſe in that there is barely 
one {imple Intuition, wherein there is no room for any the leaſt Miſtake or 
Doubt; the Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, tis true, 
there is Intuition too, but not altogether at once; Sr there muſt be a Remem- 
brance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the Medium, ot intermediate 
idea, with that we compar'd it with before, when we compate it with the o- 
ther; and where there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake is 
the greater. For each Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas muſt be ob- 
ferv'd and ſeen in each Step of the whole Train, and retain'd in the Memory, 
_ J-ſtas it is; and the Mind muſt be fure that no part of what is neceſſary to 
Vol. IJ. 3 : iff 88 eee e wins 5 make 
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make up the Demonſtration is omitted or overlook d. This makes ſome Demon- 
ſtrations long and perplex'd, and too hard for thoſe who have not Strength of 

Parts diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many Particulars orderly in 
their Heads, And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſach intricate Speculations, 
are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there is need of more than ave 
Review befote they can arrive at Certainty, But yet where the Mind clearly. 
retains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, Cc. there the Agreement of the firſt and 
the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Knowledge, which may be 
| call'd Rational Knowledge, as the other is Intuitive. | 

To ſupply the F. 16. Secondly, There are other 1d:as, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement 
1 Lf can no otherwiſe be judg d of, but by the Invervention of others, which have 
nothing bu not à certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one : Ang 
Judgment upon in theſe it is that the Judgment is properly exercis'd, which is the acquieſcing of 
probable the Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable Me- 
Reaſoning. dium. This, tho' it never amounts to Knowledge, no not to that which is the 
loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate Ideas tie the Extremes ſo 
firmly together, and the Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſ- 
farily follows it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Excellency and 
Uſe of the Judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true Eſtimate of the Force 
and Weight of each Probability; and then caſting them up all right together, 

chuſe that ſide which has the Over- balance. | 

Intuition, $. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agreement or Diſa- 
3 greement of two Ideas immediately compar'd together. | | 

td Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agreement or Diſagreement 

of any two Ideas, by the intervention of one or more other Ideas. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or diſagree, by the inter- 

vention of one ot more Ideas, whoſe certain Agreement or Diſagreement with 

them it does not perceive, but hath obſerv'd to be frequent and uſual. 

Conſequences F. 18. Tho'the deducing one Propoſition from another, or making Inferences 

fre Bong in Words, be a gteat part of Reaſon, and that which it is uſually imploy d about; 

of Ideas. yet the principal Act of Ratiocinarion is the finding the Agreement or Diſa- 

greement of two Ideas one with another, by the intervention of a third. As 

a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the ſame Length, which could not 

be brought together to meaſure their Equality by Juxta pofition. Words have 

their Conſequences, as the Signs of ſuch Ideas and things agree or diſagree, as 
really they are; but we obſerve it only by our Ideas. ' 

Four ſorts of 6. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be worth our while a little to re- 

Arguments, fle& on four Sorts of Arguments, that Men, in their Reaſonings with others, do 

G5 92% ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, 


z3Zz to ſilence their Oppoſition. Jo 
1. Ad Vere- F,/, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, 
cundim. Eminercy, Power, or ſome other Cauſe has gain'd a Name, and ſettled their 
Reputation in the common Eſteem with ſome: kind of Authority. When Men 
are eſtabliſh'd in any kind of Dignity, *tis thought ſa breach of Modeſty for o- 
thers to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the Authority of Men who 
arc in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenſur'd, as carrying with it roo much 
of Pride, when a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approv'd 
Authors, which is wont to be receiv'd with Reſpe& and Submiſſion by others ; 
and *tis look'd upon as Inſolence for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own 
Opinion, againſt the current Stream of Antiquity ; or to put it in the ballance 
againſt that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approv'd Writer. Whoever 
backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
Cavſe, and is ready to ſtile it Impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt 
| them. This, I think, may be call'd Argumentum ad Verecundiam. 

2. Ad Igno- H. 20. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive others, and 
rantiam. force them to ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion in Debate, is to 
require the Adverſary to admit what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. 
And this I call Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. 

3. Ad Homi-, . 21. Thirdly, A third way is, to preſs a Man with Conſequences drawn 
nem. from his own Principles, or Conceſſions- This is already known under the name 
of Argumentum ad Hominem. = — F. 22. 
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$. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the uſing of Proofs drawn from any of the 4. Ad Judi- 
Foundations of Knowledge or Probability. This I call Argumentum ad Judicium. cium. 
This alone of all the four, brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in 
our way to Knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another Man's Opinion to be 
right, becauſe. I out. of Reſpect, or any other Conſideration but that of Convic- 
tion, will not contradict him. 2. It proves not another Man to be in the right 
way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 
3. Nor does it follow thatanother Man is-in the right way, becauſe he hagſhewn ©. 
me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another 6 * | 
Man's Perſuaſion : I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a berter; 1 
may be in an Error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This may diſpoſe 
me, perhaps, for the Reception of Truth, but helps me not to it; that muſt 
come from Proofs and Arguments, and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things 
themſelves, and not from my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance or Error. 9. $1004 
$. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, we may be able to make ſome ove, con- 
gueſs at the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are according to, above, and trary, and 
contrary to Reaſon. 1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth 9cc9r4ing to 
we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Senſatiou Reaſon. 
and Reflection; and by natural Deduction find to be true or probable. 2. Above 
Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Reaſon 
derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions; as are 
inconfiſtent with, or irreconcilable to our clear and diſtin Meas. Thus the © © 
Exiſtence of one G OD, is according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of more than 
one GOD, contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurre&ion of the Dead, above Reaſon. | 
Farther, as Above Reaſon may be taken in a double Senſe, viz. either as ſignify- 
ing above Probability, or above Certainty ; fo in that large Senſe alſo, Contrary 
to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 1 ö | 
Fg. 24. There is another uſe of the word Reaſon, wherein it is oppor'd to Faith : Reaſon and 
which tho? it be in it ſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet common Uſe F4ith nee 
has ſo authoriz'd it, that it would be Folly either to poke or hope to remedy e. 
it: Only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, that however Faith be op- 
pos'd to Reaſon, Faith is nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind: which if it 
be regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon good 
Reaſon ; and ſocannot be oppoſite to it. He that belieyes, without having a- 
ny Reaſon for believing, may be in love with his own Fancies ; but neither 
ſeeks Truth as he ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him uſe. thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of 
Miſtake and Error. He that does not this to the beſt of his Power, however 
he ſometimes lights on Truth, is in the right but by chance; and I know not 
whether the Luekineſs of the Accident will excuſe che Irregularity of his Pro- 
ceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for whatever 
Miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties 
. GOD has given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe Helps 
and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in doing his Duty as a ra- 
tional Creature, that tho' he ſhould miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of 
it. For he governs his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever, believes or disbelieves according as Reaſon di- 
re&s him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgrefles againſt his own Light, and 
miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were given him to no other End but to ſearch 
and follow the clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon 


and Faith are by ſome Men oppos d, we will ſo conſider them in the follow- 
ing Chapter. ; | 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
. of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſt inct Provinces. 


$. 1. TT has been above ſhewn, 1. That we are of neceſlity ignorant, and 
| want Knowledge of all ſorts, where we want Ideas. 2. That we are ig- 
norant, and want rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That we 
want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want clear and determin'd 
ſpecifick Ideas, 4. That we want Probability to direct our Aſſent in Matters 


where we have neither Knowledge of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men, to 
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bottom our Reaſon upon. | 

From theſe things thus premis'd, I think we may come to lay down the Mea- 
ſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon; the want whereof may poſſibly 
have been the cauſe, if not of great Diſorders, yet atleaſt of great Diſputes, 
and perhaps Miſtakes in the World. For till it be reſolv'd how far we are to 
be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, and en- 
deavour to convince one another in Matters of Religion. | 

$. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe of it gladly : 
and where it fails them, they cry out, *Tis matter of Faith, and above 1 


And I do not ſee how they can argue with any one, or ever convince a Gain- 


ſayer who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting down ſtri& Boundaries 
between Faith and Reaſon ; which ought to be the firſt Point eſtabliſ'd in all 


Queſtions, where Faith has any thing to do. 


Reaſon therefore here, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd to Faith, I take to be the Diſco- 
very. of, the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, which the 


Mind arrives at b duction made from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the 


uſe of its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Reflection. 
Faith, on the other ſide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus made out 


by the Deductions of Reaſon; but upon the Credit of the Propoſer, as coming 


from GOD, in ſome extraordinary way of Communication. This way of dil- 
covering Truths to Men we call Revelation. | 

$. 3. Firſt then I ſay, That no Man inſpir'd by GOD, can by any Revelation 
communicate to others any new fimple Ideas, which they had not before from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection. For whatſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from the 
immediate Hand of GOD, this Revelation, if it be of new ſimple Ideas, can- 
not be convey'd to another, either by Words, or any other Signs, Becauſe 
Words by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe no other /leas, but of their 
natural Sounds: and tts by the cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they ex- 


cite and revive in our Minds latent Ideas; but yet only ſuch Ideas as were there 


before. For Words ſeen or heard, recal to our Thoughts thoſe Ideas only, 
which to us they have been wont to be Signs of; but cannot introduce any per- 
fectly new, and formerly unknown ſimple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other 


| Signs, which cannot ſignify to us things, of which we have before never had any 
CET. | 


Thus whatever things were diſcover'd to St. Paul, when he was wrap'd up into 
the third Heaven, whatever new Ideas his Mind there receiv'd, all the Deſcrip- 
tion he can make to others of that Place, is only this, That there are ſuch 
things, as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it enter d into the Heart of 
Man to conceive, And ſuppoſing G OD ſhould diſcover to any one, ſuperna- 


turally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter, or Saturn, (for 


that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had ſix Senſes ; 


and imprint on his Mind the Ideas convey'd to theirs by that ſixth Senſe ; he 


could no more, by Words, produce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, im- 

printed by that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any Co- 

lour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the other four Senſes 

perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of Seeing. For our ſimple Idea, 

then, which are the Foundation and ſole Matter of all our Notions and Know- 

ledge, we muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean our natural Faculties f 
| | an 
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and can by no means feceive them, or any of them, from Traditional Revelation ; 


I ſay, Traditional Revelation, in diſtin&ion to Original Revelation. By the one, 1 
mean that firſt Impreflon, which is made immediately by GO D, on the Mind 
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of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any bounds ; and by the other, thoſe Impreſ- - 


ſions deliver d over to others in Words, and the ordinary ways of coaveying our 
Conceptions one to another. 
$. 4- Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame Truths may be diſcover d, and convey'd dhum from 
Revelation, which are diſcoverable to »y by Reaſon, and by thoſe Ideas we naturally 
may have- So GOD might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of any Propo- 
fition in Euclid; as well as Men, by the natural uſe of their Faculties, come to 
make the Diſcovery themſelves, In all things of this kind, there is little need or 
uſe of Revelation, G O D having furniſh'd us with natural and ſuter means to ar- 
rive at the knowledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the clear diff 
govery of, from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our own Ideas, will alwa 
be cercainer to us, than thoſe which are convey'd to us by Traditional Rewelation. 
For the Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came at firſt from G OD, can 
never be ſo ſure, as the Knowledge we have from the clear and diſtin& Perceprti- 


Traditional 
Revelation 
may make tu 
know Propoſit f- 
ong knowable 
alhh by Reaſon, 
but not with 
the ſame Cer- 
tainty that 
Reaſon dot . 
-” 


\ 


on of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideat, v. g. if it were reveal'd 


ſome Ages ſince, That the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two right 
ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the Credit of the 


Tradition, that it was reveal'd : But that would never amount to ſo great a 


Cerrainty, as the Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meaſuring my own 
Ideas of two tight Angles, and the three Angles of a Triangle. The like holds 
in Matter of Fact, knowable by our Senſes, v. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is 
convey'd tous by Writings, which had their Original from Revelation : And yet 
no bady, I think, will ſay he has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, 
as Noah that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been alive, 
and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſurance than that of his Senſes, that it 
is writ in the Book ſuppos'd writ by Maſes inſpir'd : but he has not ſq great au 
Aſſurance that Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. that the 
Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the Aſſurance of his Senſes. 

5. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty is built upon the clear Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, attain'd either by immediate 
Intuition, as in ſelf-evident Propofitions, or by evident Deductions of Reaſon 
in Demonſtrations, we need not the Aſſiſtance of Revelation, as neceſſary to 
gain our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Minds. Becauſe the natural 
ways of Knowledge could ſettle them there, or had done it already ; which is the 
greateſt Aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where GO D imme- 

diately reveals it to us: And there too our Aſſurance can be no greater, than 


Rovelation 


cannot be ad- 


mitted againſt 


the clear Eui- 


denceof Reaſon: 


our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation from GOD But yet nothing, I think, 


can under that title, ſhake or over-rulg plain Knowledge; or rationally prevail 
with any Man to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear Evi- 
dence of his own Underſtanding. For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties, by 
which we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our 
intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth any thing, that is directly 
contrary to our clear and diſtint Knowledge; v. g. the ideas of one Body, and 
one Place, do ſo clearly agree, and the Mind has ſo evident a Perception of 
their Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the 


ſame Body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it ſhould pretend to 
the Authority of a divine Revelation : Since the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive 


not our ſelves, in aſcribing it to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right; 


can never be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, where- 


by we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to be in two places at once. And. 
therefore uo Propr/ition can be recerv'd for Divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due 
to all ſuch, it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge, Becauſe this would 
be to ſubvert the Principles and Foundations of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſ- 
ſent whatſoever : And there would be left no difference between Truth and Falſ- 
hood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the World, if doubtful Propoſi- 
tions ſhail rake place before ſelf- evident; and what we certainly know, give way 
to what we may pollibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore contrary to = 

| | clear 
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clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our /deas, twill be 
in vain to urge them as Matters of Futh. They cannot move our Aſſent, under 
that or any other title whatſoever, For Faith can never convince us of any thing, 
that conttadicts our Knowledge, Becauſc, tho Faith be founded on the Teſtimo- 
ny of GOD (who cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot 
have an Aſſurance of the Trurh of its being a Divine Revelation, greater than 
our own Knowledge: Since the whole ſtrength of the Certainty depends upon 
our Knowledge that GOD reyeal'd it, which in this cafe, where the Pro 
; ſition ſuppos'd reveal'd contradicts our Knowledge or Reaſon, will always have 
this Objection hanging co it, viz. that we cannot tell how to conceive that to 
come from GO D, the bountiful Author of our Being, which if receiv'd for true, 
muſt overturn all the Principles and Foungations of Knowledge he has given us, 
render all our Faculties uſeleſs, wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent part of his 
| bat gamer, our Underſtandings; and put a Man in a condition, wherein he 
will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct than the Beaſt that periſteth. For if the Mind 
of Man can never have a clearer (and perhaps not ſo clear) Evidence of any 
thing to be a divine Revelation, as it bas of the Principles of its own Reaſon, it 
can never have a ground to quit the clear Evidence of its Reaſon, to give place 
to a Propoſition, whoſe Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thoſe Principles 
have. | 
— 5. 6. Thus far a Man has uſe of Reaſon, and ought to hearken to it, even in 
Revelation immediate and original Revelation, where it is ſuppos'd to be made to himſelf: 
nuch leſi. But to all thoſe who pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are requir'd to pa 
Obedience, and to receive the Truths reveal'd to others, which by the Tradi- 
tion of Writings, ot Word of Mouth, are convey'd down to them; Reaſon has 
a great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive them. 
For Matter of Faith being only Divine Revelation, and nothing elſe; Faith, as 
we uſe the word, (call'd commonly Divine Faith) has to do with no Propoſitions, 
but thoſe which are ſuppos'd to be divinely reveal'd. So that I do not fee how 
| thoſe, wlio make Revelation alone the ſole Object of Faith, can fay that it is a 
Matter of Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe that ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration ; unleſs jt be reveal'd, 
that that Propoſition, or all in that Book, was communicated by Divine Inſpira- 
tion. With ſuch a Revelation, the believing, or not believing that Propoſition or 
Book to be of Divine Authority, can never be Matter of Faith, but Matter of 
Reafon ; and ſuch as I muſt come to an Aſſent to, only by the uſe of my Reaſon, 
which can never require or enable me to believe that, which is contrary to it ſelf: 
it being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to procure any Aſſent to that, which to it ſelf 
appears unreaſonable. | „„ 5 
In all things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our Ideas, and thoſe 
Principles of Knowledge I have above mention'd, Reaſon is the proper Judge; 
aud Revelation, tho* it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch caſes ivalidate its Decrees: Nor can we be oblig d, where we have the clear and 
evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it for the contrary Opinion, under a pretence that it is 
matter z Faith; which can have no Authority again the plain and clear Dictates 
of Reaſon, | E | 
5. 7. But, Thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have very imperfeR 
Notions, or none at all ; and other things, of whole paſt, preſent, or future Ex- 
iſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Faculties we can have no Knowledge at all : 
Theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our natural Faculties, and above Reaſon, 
are, when reveal'd, the proper matter of Faith. Thus, that part of the Angels re- 
bel'd againſt G OD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State ; and that the Dead 
ſhall riſe, and live again: theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of 
Reaſon, are purely matters of Faith ; with which Reaſon has directly nothing to 
d | | 


Things abo 


Reaſon, 


10. | 
$. 8. But ſince GOD in giving us the Light of Reaſon has not thereby tied up 
33 his own Hands from affording us, when he thinks fir, the Light of Revelation in 

n, if | , 4 

reveal'd, are any of thoſe matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able to give a probable 
matter 7 Detetmination; Revelation, where God has been pleas'd to give it, muſt carry it, 
Faith. again the probable Conjeftures of Reaſon. Becauſe the Mind not being certain of 
the Truth of that it does got evidently know, but only yielding to the mn” 
| | | he a lity 
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bility that appears in it, is bound to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony; 
which, it is ſatisfy'd, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But 
yet it ſtill belongs to Reaſon to judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and 
ot the Signification of the Words wherein it is deliver d. Indeed, if any thing ſhall 
be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reaſon, and 
the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and diſtin& Ideas; there 
Reaſon muſt be hearken'd to, as to a Matter within its Province: ſince a Man 
can never have ſo certain a Knowledge, that a Propoſition which contradicts the 
clear Principles and Evidence of his own Knowledge was divinely reveal'd, or 
that he underſtands the Words rightly wherein it is deliver'd ; as he has, that the | | 
contrary is true: and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it as a matter of Reaſon, | 
and not ſwallow it, without Examination, as a matter of Faith. ES | 
$. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal'd, of whoſe Truth our Mind, b 7 
its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judge; that is purely matter of Funk 1 
2 nd above Reaſon. | | ; Matters where 


Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its natural Facul- — hos 

ties, can come to determine and judge from naturally acquir'd Ideas, are matter prebab!y, ought 
of Reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which it has but an!“ i beorkes & 

uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their Truth only upon probable grounds, 

which ſtill admit a Poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without doing violence 

to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturning the Principles of 

all Reaſon ; in ſuch probable Propoſitions, I ſay, an evident Revelation ought to 

determine our Aſſent even againſt Probability. For where the Principles of Rea- 

{on have not evidenc'd a Propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear Reve- 

lation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of Aſſent, may determine; 

and ſo it may be matter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in 

that particular matter, being able to reach no higher than Probability, Faith gave 

the Determination, where Reaſon came ſhort ; and Revelation diſcover'd on which | 

fide the Truth lay. | | 

$. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any Violence In Matters 
or Hindrance to Reaſon ; which is not injur'd or diſturb'd, but affifled and im- re Reaſon 


pry by new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal Fountain of all ;*: afford cer- 


e . tain Knowleagt 
Knowledge. Whatever GOD hath reveal'd, is certainly true; no doubt can br is to be 


be made of it. This is the proper Object of Faith But whether it be a divine hearten de. 
Revelation or no, Reaſon mult judge; which can never permit the Mind to reje& 
a greater Evidence, to embrace what is leſs evident, not allow it to entertain 
Probability in oppoſition to Knowledge and Certainty. There can be no Evi- 
dence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we 
receive it, and in the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear and ſo certain, as that of 
the Principles of Reaſon ; and therefore, Nothing that is contrary to and inconfiſtent 
with the clear and ſelf-evident Diflates of Reaſon, has a right to be urg d or aſſented to as 
a matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Wanatſoever is divine Revela- 
tion, ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a 
right to be receiv'd with full Aſſent. Such a Submiſſion as this, of our Reaſon to 
Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Knowledge : This ſhakes not the Foun- 
dations of Reaſon, bur leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, for which they were 
given us. = | 9 9 4 | EE 
. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept diftinf# by theſe Bounda- If the Bounda- 
ries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no room for Reaſon at all; and thoſe hos be not ſet 
extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies that are to be found in the ſeveral Reli- . $ 
gions of the World, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying-up of Enthuſiaſm or 
Faith, in oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, 1 think, in good meaſure aſcribe thoſe Extravagancy 
Abſurdities that fill almoſt all the Religions which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. "a Religion can 
For Men having been principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult ©” redided. 
Reaſon in the things of Religion, however appatently contradictory to common 
Senſe, and the very Principles of all their Knowledge, have let looſe their 
| Fancies and natural Superſtition; and have been by them led into ſo ſtrange 
Opigions and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a conſiderate Man cannot 
bur ſtand amaz'd at their Follies, and judge them fo far from being acceptable to 
the great and wiſe GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 
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. offenſive 60 a ſober good Man. So that in effect Religion, which ſhould moſt 
diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational 
Creatures, above Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and 

more ſenſleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile eſt; I believe, becauſ: 

it is impoſſible, might in a good Man pals for a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a 

very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions or Religion by. Rae 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Ou huſiaſi. 


5. H- that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the Search of Truth, ought in the firſt 
— 8 place to prepare his Mind with a Love of it · For he that loves it not, 
VwWiuiill not take much pains to get it, nor be much concern'd when he miſſes it. 
There is no body in the Commonwealth of Learning, who does not profeſs him- 
ſelf a Lover of Truth ; and there is not a rational Creature, that would not take 
It amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And 2 for all this, one may truly ſay, there 
are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth-ſake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade 
themſelves that they are ſo. How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 
is worth enquiry : And I think there is this one unerring Mark of it, viz. The 
not entertaining any Propoſition with greater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is 
built upon will warrant, Whoever goes beyond this meaſure of Aſſent, tis plain 
receives not Truth in the love of it; loves not Truth for Truth-ſake, but for 
ſome other By-end. For the Evidence that any Propoſition is true (except ſuch 
as are ſelf-evident) lying only in the Proots a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees 
of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, tis plain all that 
Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing to ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of 
Truth: it being as impoſlible, that the Love of Truth ſhould carry my Aſſent above 
the Evidence that there is to me that it is true, as that the Love of Truth ſhould 
male me aſſent to any Propoſition for the ſake of that Evidence, which it has 
not, that it is true; which is in effect to love it as a Truth, becauſe it is pſſible 
or probable that it may not be true. In any Truth that gets not poſſeſſion ot dur 
Minds by the irrefiſtible Light of Self. evidence, or by the force of Demonſtrati- 
on, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent are the Vouchers and Gage of its Proba 
bility to us; and we can receive it for no other, than ſuch as they deliver it to 
our Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we give to any Propoſiti- 
on, more than it receives from the Principles and Proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, 
is owing to our Inclinations that way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the Love 
of Truth, as ſuch : which, as it can receive no Evidence from our Paſſions or ln- 
terelts, ſo it ſhould receive no Tincture from them. . 1 
g. 2, The aſſuming an Authority of dictating to others, and a Forwardneſs 
bo — 740 to preſcribe to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant of this Byaſs and Cot- 
wh, num ruption of our Judgments. For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that he ſhou1d 
| be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has already impos d on his own? Who 
can reaſonably expect Arguments and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, 
whole Underſtanding is not accuſtom'd to them in his dealing with himſz!t ? 
Who does violence to his own Faculties, tyrannizes over his own Mind, and 
uſurps the Prerogative that belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Aſſent 
by only its own Authority, z. e. by and in proportion to that Evidence which 1t 
| carries with irt. | | 
Force of Ent ba- g. 3. Upon this occaſion I ſhall take the liberty to conſider a third Ground of 
ſiaſm. Aſſent, which with ſome Men has the ſame Authority, and 1s as confidently re- 
ly'd on as either Faith or Reaſon ; I mean Entbuſiaſm which laying by Reaſon, 
would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereby in effect it takes away both Rea- 
ſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitures in the room of it the ungrounded Fancies ot 
man's own Brain, and aſſumes them fog a Foundation bath of Opinion and 
Onduct. 3 : ; 
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6. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby the eternal Father of Light, and 
Fountain of all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that Portion of 

which he has laid within the reach of their natural Faculties: Revelation is na- 
tural Reaſon enlarg'd by a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by GO D im- 
mediately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and Proofs it 
gives that they come from G0 D. So that he that takes away Reaſon, to 
make way for Revelation, puts out the Light of both, and does much what the 


ſame, as if he would perſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to receive 
the remote Light of an inviſible Star by a Teleſcope. 
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Reaſon and 


6. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much eaſier way for Men to eſtabliſh their Riſe of Enthu* 
Opinions, and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious and not always ſucceſſ- ſiaſu. 


ful Labour of ſtrict Reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt 
to pretend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are under the 
peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe 
of them which they cannot account for by the ordinary Methods of Know- 
ledge, and Principles of Reaſon. . Hence we ſee, that in all Ages, Men, in 
whom Melancholy has mix'd with Devotion, or whoſe Conceit of themſelves 
has rais'd them into an Opinion of a greater Familiarity with GO D, and a 
nearer Admittance to his Favour than is afforded to others, have often flat- 
tcr'd themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe with the Deity, 
and frequent Communications from the Divine Spirit, GOD, Lown, cannot 
be deny'd to be able to enlighten the Underſtanding by a Ray darted into the 
Mind immediately from the Fountain of Light : This they underſtand he has 
| promis'd to do, and who then has ſo good a Title to expect it as thoſe who are 
his peculiar People, choſen by him, and depending on him ? | 
$. 6. Their Minds being thus prepar'd, whatever groundleſs Opinion comes 
to ſettle it {elf ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumination from the Spirit of 
' GOD, and preſently of divine Authority: and whatſoever odd Action they find 
in themſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be a Call 
or Direction from Heaven, and mult be obey'd ; tis a Commiſſion from above, 
and they cannot err in executing it. 2 ö 3 
§. 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, tho founded neither on 
Reaſon nor Divine Revelation, but riſing from the Conceits of a warm'd or 
over-weening Brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully 
on the Perſvalions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe two, or both to- 
pether : Men being moſt forwardly obedient to the Impulſes they receive from 
themſelves ; and the whole Man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole 
cirries all eaſily with it, when got above common Senſe, and freed from all Re- 
ſtraint of Reaſon, and Check of Reflection, it is heighten'd into a Divine Au- 
thority, in concurrence with our own Temper and Inclination. 3 
$. 8. Tho'the odd Opinions and extravagant Actions Enthufiaſm has run Men 
into, were enough to warn them againſt this wrong Principle, ſo apt to miſguide 
them both in their Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſomething extraor- 
dinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to be inſpir'd, and be above the common 


and natural ways of Knowledge, ſo flatters many Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance and 


Vanity, that when once they are got into this way of immediate Revelation, 
of Illumination without Search, and of Certainty without Proof, and without 
Examination, 'tis a hard matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt u 


Enthuſiaſm: 


Man is carry'd by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new Principle, 


Ent hufia It n. 

miſtaken for 
eeing and 
celing. 


them, they are above it: they ſee the Light infus'd into their Underſtandings, 


and cannot be miſtaken; *tis clear and viſible there, like the Light of bright 
Sum ſhine: ſhews ir ſelf, and needs no other Proof but its own Evidence: they 

feel the Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the Spirit, 
and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus ms ſupport themſelves, and 
are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in themſelves : 
what they have a ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Probation, 

Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to have it prov'd to him that 


the Light ſhines, and that he ſees it? It is it's own Proof, and can have no o 


ther. When the Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it difpels Darkneſs. 
We ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at noon, and need not the Twilight of 
Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, 

Vol. I. | US: ene 


Eur huſaſm 
how to be 
diſcover'd. 


Ent hufiaſm 


fails of Eui- 
dence, that the * a n 
| Propeſition i Truth infus d by GOD; a Truth that is reveal'd to us by him, which he de- 
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carries its own Demonſtration with it; and we may as rationally take a Glow- 
worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the Celeſtial Ray by our 
dim Candle; Reaſon. T | 1 4 | 

$. 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men; they are ſure, becauſe they 
are ſure : and their Perſuaſions are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong in them, 
For, when what they ſay is ſtripp'd of the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this 
is all it amounts to: and yet thele Similes ſo impoſe on them, that they ſerye © 
them for Certainty in themſelves, and Demonſtration to others. 

$. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this internal Light, and this Feeling on 
which they build ſo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, clear Light, and they 
ſee; they have an awaken'd Senſe, and they feel: this cannot, they are ſure, 
be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he ſees or he feels, no body can deny it 
him that he does ſo. Burt here let me ask : This ſeeing, is it the Perception of 
the Truth of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from GOD > 
This feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or Fancy to do ſomething, or 
of the Spirit of GOD moving that Inclination ? Theſe are two very different 
Perceptions, and mult be carefully diſtinguiſh'd, if we would not impoſe upon 
our ſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition, and yet not perccive 


that it is an immediate Revelation from GOD. I may perceive the Truth of a 


Propoſition in Euclid, without its being, or. my. perceiving it to be a Revela- 
tion : Nay, I may perceive I came not by this Knowledge in a natural way, and 


ſo may conclude it reveal'd, without perceiving that it is a Revelation from 


GOD; becauſe there be Spirits, which, without being divinely commiſſion'd, 
may excite thoſe Ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch order before my Mind, that 
I may perceive their Connection. So that the Knowledge of any Propoſition 
coming into my Mind I know not how, is not a Perception that it is from 
GOD. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion, that it is true, a Perception that it is 
from GOD, or ſo much as true. But however it be call'd Light and Sccing, 
I ſuppoſe it is at moſt but Belief and Aſſurance: and the Propoſition taken tor 
a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but take to be true. For 
where a Propoſition is known to be true, Revelation is needleſs : and it is hard 
to conceive how there can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows alrea- 
dy. If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are perſuaded, bur do hot 
know, to be true, whatever they may call it, it is not ſecing, but believing. 
For theſe are two ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtin, 
ſo that one is not the other. What I ſee, I know to be fo by the Evidence of 
the thing it ſelf : what I believe, I take to be fo upon the Teſtimony of ano- 
ther : But this Teſtimony I muſt know to be given, or elſe what ground have I 
of believing ? I. muſt ſee that tis GO D that reveals this to me, or elſe I (ce no- 
thing. The queſtion then here is, How do I know that GOD is the Revealcr 
of this to me; that this Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, 
and that therefore I ought to obey it? If I known not this, how great ſoever 
the Aſſurance is that I am poſleſs'd with, it is groundleſs; whatever Light I 
pretend to, it is but Enthufiaſm For whether the Propoſition ſuppos'd to be 
reveal'd, be in ir ſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural 
ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propoſition that muſt be well grounded, and 
manifeſted to be true, is this, That G OD is the Revealer of it, and that what 
I rake to be a Revelation is certainly put into my Mind by him, and is not an 
Illuſion drop'd in by fome other Spirit, or rais'd by my own Fancy. For if I 
miſtake not, theſe Men receive it for true, becauſe they preſume GOD reveal'd 
it. Does it not then ſtand them upon, to examine on what grounds they pre- 
ſume it to be a Revelation from GOD ? or elſe all their Confidence is mere Pre- 
ſumption: and this Light, they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fa- 


tuus that leads them continually round in this Circle ; I is a Revelation, becauſe 


they firmly believe it ; and they believe it, becauſe it is a Revelation. 

$. 11. In all that is of Divine Revelation, there is need of no other Proof but 
that it is an Inſpiration from G O D : For he can neither deceive, nor be de- 
ceived. But how ſhall it be known that any Propoſition in our Minds is a 


from GOD. clares to us, and therefore we ought to believe? Here it is that Enthufiaſm fails 


of the Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſleſs'd boaſt of a Light where- 
| | by 


Chap. 19. 5 Embufiaſm. 


that Truch. Bur if they know it to be a Truth, they muſt know it to be ſo, 
either by its own Self- evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational Proofs 


that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and know it to be a Truth, either of 


theſe rwo ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they know 
it to be true by the ſame way, that any other Man naturally may know that 
it is ſo without the help of Revelation. For thus all the Truths, of what kind 
ſoever, that Men uninſpir'd are enlighten'd with, came into their Minds, and 
are Sabliſh'd there, It they ſay they krow it to be true, becauſe it is a Reve- 
lation from GOD, the Reaſon is good: but then it will be demanded how 


they know it to be a Revelation from GOD? If they ſay, by the Light it 


brings with it, which ines bright in their Minds, and they cannot refift : I 
beſeech them to confiderz whether this be any more than what we have taken 
notice of already, wiz. That it is a Revelation, becauſe they ſti ongly believe it 


to be true. For all the Light they ſpeak of is but a ſtrong, tho* ungrounded, 


Perſuaſion of their own Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Groumds from 
Proofs that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for then it is not 
receiv'd as a Revelation, but upon the ordi..ary g:ounds that other Truths are 
receiv d: And if they believe it to be true, becauſe ir is a Revelation, and 
have no other reaſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully per- 
ſuaded without any other reaſon that it is true, they believe it to be a Reve- 
lation only becaule they ſtrongly believe it to be a Revclation ; which is a very 
unſafe ground to procced on, either in our Tenets or Actions. And what rea- 
dier way can there be to run our ſelves into the molt extravagant Etrors and 
Miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up Fancy for our ſupreme and fole Guide, and 
to believe any Propoſition to be true, any Action to be right, only becauſe we be- 
lieve it to be ſo? The Strength of our Perſuaſions are no Evidence at all of 
their own Rectitude: Crooked things may be as ſtiff and unflexible as ſtreight: 
and Men may be as poſitive and peremptoty in Error as in Truth. How come 
elſe the uncractable Zealots in different and oppoſite Parties? For if the Light, 
which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which in this c.ſe is nothing but the 
Strength of his own Perſuaſion, be an Evidence that it is from GOD, contra- 
ry Opinions may have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations; and GOD will be 
not only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory Lights, lead- 
ing Men contrary ways; and contradictory Propolitions will be Divine Truths, 
if an ungrounded Strength of Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition 
is a Divine Revelation | | 
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„ his cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firmneſs of Perſuaſion is made the Firnneſ; of 
Cauſe of beliving, and Confidence of being in tlie right is made an Argument Perſuaſion no 
of Truth. St. Paul himſelf bcliev'd he did well, and that he had a Call to it Proof :har an 


when he perſecu ed the Chriſtians, whom he confiden ly thought in the wrong: 
Bur yet itwas he, and not they, who were miſtaken. Good Men arc Men ſtill, 
liable to Miſtakes; and are ſometimes warmly engag'd in Errors, which they 
take for D:vine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with tie cleareſt Light. 


Propoſition is 
from GO D. 


# 


$. 13. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or can be nothing elſe but the Evi- Az in tb 
dence of the Truth of any propoſition ; and if ic be not a ſelt-cvident Propoſit i- Mund, what. 


on, all the Light it has, or can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity of 
thoſe Proofs, upon which it is recciv'd. To talk of any other Light in the Un- 
derſtanding, is to put our ſelves in the dark, or in the power of rhe Prince of 
Darkneſs, and by cur own Conſent to give our ſelves up to Deluſion to believe 
a Lye. For if Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which muſt guide us; 
I ask how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the Deluſions of Satan, and the 
Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt? He can transform himſclf into an Angel of 
Light. And they who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatisfy'd 
of the Illuminacion, . e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded, that they are enlighren'd 
by the Spirit of God, as any one who is ſo: They acquieſce and rejoice in it, 
are acted by it: and no Body can be more ſure, nor more in the right (if their 


. 


own ſtrong Belief may bc judge) than they. 


§. 14 He therctore that will not give himſelf up to all the Extravagancies , 


ewelation 


of Deluſion and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light within to the Trial t be judged 
G OD, when he makes the Prophet, does not unmake the Man. He leaves all his of by Reaſon. 


Faculties 
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Belief no Proof 


of Revelation. 
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Faculties in their natural State, to enable him to judge of his Inſpirations, whe- 
ther they be of Divine Original or no. When he illuminates the Mind with 
ſupernatural Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he would 
have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he either evidences that Truth 
by the uſual Methods of natural Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a Truth 
which he would have us aſſent to, by his Authority; and convinces us that it is 
from him, by ſome Marks which Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt 
be our laſt Judge and Guide in every thing, I do not mean that we muſt con- 
ſult Reaſon, and examine whether a Propoſition reveal'd from G O D can be 
made out by natural Principles, and if it cannot, that then we may reject it: 
but conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, whether it be a Revelation from 
GOD or no. And if Reaſon finds it to be reveal'd from GOD, Reaſon then 
declares for it, as much as tor any other Truth, and makes it one of her Dic- 
tates. Every Conceit that thorowly warms our Fancies mult paſs for an Inſpi- 
ration, if there be nothing but the Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to 
judge of our Perſuaſions: If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſome- 
thing extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and Deluſions, 
Truth and Falſhood, will have the ſame Meaſure, and will not be poſſible to 
be diſtinguiſh'd. | | 

$. 15. If this internal Light, or any Propoſition which under that Title we 
take for inſpir'd, be conformable to the Principles of Reaſon, or to the Word 
of GOD, which is atteſted Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we may ſafe- 
ly receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Belief and Actions: if it re- 
ceive no Teſtimony nor Evidence from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take 
it fora Revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that 
it is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy 
Men of old, who had Revelations from GO D, had ſomething elſe beſides that 
internal Light of Aſſurance in their own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was 
from GOD. They were not left ro their own Perſuaſions alone, that thofe 
Perſuaſions were from GOD ; but had outward Signs to convince them of the 
Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were to convince others, they 
had a Power given them to juſtify the Truth of their Commiſſion from Hea- 
ven; and by viſible Signs to aſſert the Divine Authority of a Meſſage they were 
ſent with. Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a 


Voice out of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe upon his 


Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren out of Eg ypt : and 

yet he thought not this enough to authorize him to go with that Meſſage, till 

GOD, by another Miracle of his Rod turn'd into a Serpent, had aflur'd him of 
a Power to teſtify his Miſſion, by the ſame Miracle repeated before them, whom 

he was ſent to. Gideon was (ent by an Angel to deliver Jſ-ae! from the Midia- 

nites, and yet he deſir'd a Sign to convince him that this Commiſſion was from 

GOD. Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among the Prophets 

of old, ate enough to ſhew that they thought not an inward Seeing or Perſua- 

ſion of their own Minds, without any other Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it 
was from 60 D, tho' the Scripture does not every where mention their de- 
manding or having ſuch Proofs. 5 

9. 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying, that GOD can, or doth 

ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the apprehending of certain Truths, or 
excite them to good Actions by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the 


Holy Spirit, without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch 


caſes too we have Reaſon and the Scripture, unerring Rules to know whether it 


be from GOD or no. Where the Truth embrac'd is conſonant to the Reve- 


x 


lation in the written Word of GOD, or the Action conformable to the Dic- 
tates of right Reaſon or Holy Writ, we may be afſur'd that we run no risk in 
entertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe tho* perhaps it be not an immediate Revelation 
from GOD, extraordinarily operating on our Minds, yet we are ſure it is 
warranted by that Revelation which he has given us of Truth. But it js not 
the Strength of our private Perſuaſion within our ſelves, that can warrant it 
to be a Light or Motion from Heaven: Nothing can do that but the written 
Word of GOD without us, or that Standard of Reaſon which is common to 
us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is expreſs for any Opinion or 

k wy ts N Action, 


Action, we may receive it as of Divine Authority: But tis not the Strength 
of our own Perſuaſions which can by it ſelf give it that Stamp. The bent of 
our own Minds may favour it as much as we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a 
Fondlipg of our own, but will by no means prove it to be an Offspring of Hea- 
ven, and of Divine Original, | 
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- CHAP. XX. 
Of Wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


$1 J/ NOWLEDGE being to be had only of viſible certain Truth, Error wo 
is not a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our Judgment, gi- Canjer of Bri 
ving Aſlent to that which is not true, | bs | 
But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelyhood, if the proper Object and Motive of 
our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability conſiſts in hat is laid down in 
the foregoing Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men come to give their Aſents 
contrary to Probability. For there is nothing more common than Contrariety of 
Opinions; nothing more obvious than that one Man wholly disbelieves What 
another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. 
The Reaſons whereof, tho' they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may be all 


reduc'd to theſe four. 
1. Want of Proofs" 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them 
3. Want of Will to uſe them. | 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. | * 
$. 2. Hrſt, By Want of Proofs, 1 do not mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs 1. Want of 
which are no where extant, and ſo are no where to be had; but the Want even of Pro 
thoſe Proofs which are in being, or might be procur'd. And thus Men want 
Proofs who have not the Convenience or Opportunity to make Experiments and 
Obſervations themſelves tending to the Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe 
the Convenience to enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of others: And in 
this {tate are the gfeateſt part of Mankind, who are given up to Labour, and en- 
flav'd to the Neceſſity of their mean Condition; whoſe Lives are worn out only 
in the Proviſions for living. Theſe Mens Opportunity of Knowledge and Enqui- 
ry are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes; and their Underſtandings are but 
lictle inſtructed, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid out to ſtill the Croak- 
ing of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Tis not to be expected 
that a Man, who drudges on all his Life in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more 
knowing in the varicty of Things done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, and dirty Road; 
only to Market, ſhould be skili'd in the Geography of the Country. Nor is it at 
all more poſſible that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Op- 
portunity of con verſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to collect 
_ thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations which are in being, and are neceſſary to make 
out many, nay moſt of the Propoſitions that, in the Societies of Men, are judg'd 
of the greateſt moment; or to find out grounds of Aſſurance ſo great as the Belief 
of the Points he would build on them, is thought neceſſary ; ſo that a great part 
of Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of things in this World; and 
the Conſtitution ot human Affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible Igno- 
rance of thoſe Proofs on which others build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
thoſe Opinions : The greateſt part of Men, having much to do to get the Means 
7 Living, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and laborious 
nquiries. | Ce 
8 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt part of Mankind, by the Gb. her ſhall 
Neceſſity of their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ignorance in thoſe things bee of theſe 
which are of gteateſt Importance to them? (for of theſe 'tis obvious to en- CO} 4 
quite.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide but Accident, and bMnd 
Chance, to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery ? Are the current Opi-- 


nions, 
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nions, and licens'd Guides of every Country, | ſufficient Evidence and Security to 
every Man to venture his greateſt Concernments on ; nay, his everlaſting Happi- 


neſs or Miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards 


of Truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, and another in Turky ? Or ſhall 
a poor Country-man be eternally happy for having the Chance to be bory in Italy; 
or a Day-labourer be unavoidable loſt, becauſe he had the ill luck to be, born in 
England? How ready ſome Men may be to ſay ſome of theſe things, I will not 
here examine: but this I am ſure, that Men muſt allow one or other of theſe to 
be true, (let them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, That GO has fur- 
niſh'd Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct them in the way they ſhould take,s 
if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their ordinary Vocations 
allow them the leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the Attendance on 
the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare time at all to think of his Soul, and in- 
form himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon this, as they are 


on things of lower Concernment, there are none ſo enſlav'd to the Neceſſities of 


People hinder'd 


from Enquiry. 


Life, who might not find many Vacancies that might be husbanded to this Ad- 
vantage of their Knowledge. 7 Rakes Ae 536 

5. 4. Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and Informations are ſtraiten'd by 
the narrowneſs of their Fortunes, there are others whoſe Largeneſs of Fortune 
would plentifully enough ſupply Books and other Requiſites for clearing of 
Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth : But they are cooped in cloſe, by the Laws of 
their Countries, and the ſtri& Guards of thoſe whoſe Intereſt it is to keep them 
ignorant, left, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are 
as far, nay farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe 
poor and wretched Labourers we before ſpoke of. And, however they may 
ſeem high and great, are confin'd to Narrowneſs of Thought, and enſlav'd in 


chat which ſhould be the freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is ge- 
nerally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places where care is taken to propagate 


Truth without Knowledge; where Men are forc'd, at a venture, to be of the 


Religion of the Country; and mult therefore ſwallow down Opinions, as filly 
People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they are made of, or how they 


will work, and have nothing to do but believe that they will do the Cure: but 


in this are much more miſerable than they, in that they are not at liberty to re- 


2. Want 1 
Skill to uſe 
them. 


fuſc ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone; or to chuſe the Phyſici- 
an, to whoſe Conduct they would truſt themſelves. | 

§. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe thoſe Evidences they have of Probabili- 
ties; who cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their Heads, nor weigh ex- 
actly the Preponderancy of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, making every Cir- 
cumſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily miſled to aſſent to Politions that are 
not probable. There are ſome Men of one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no 
more; and others that can but advance one ſtep farther? Theſe cannot always 
diſcern that (ide on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie; cannot-conſtantly follow that 
which in it ſelf is the more piobable Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a difference 
between Men, in reſpe& of their Underſtandings, I think no body, who has had 
any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion : tho' he never was at Weſt- 
minſter- Hall, or the Exchange, on the one hand; nor at Alm: Howes, or Bedlam, on 
the other. Which great difference in Mens Intellectuals, whether it riſes from 
any Defe& in the Organs of the Body, particularly adapted to Thinking; or in 
the Dulneſs or Untractableneſs of thoſe Faculties for want of Uſe ; or, as ſome 
think, in the natural Differences of Mens Souls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of 
theſe together; it matters not here to examine: Only this is evident, that there 
is a difference of Degrees in mens Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, 
to ſo great a Latitude, that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, affirm, 
that there is a greater diſtance between ſome Men and others, in this reſpect, than 
between ſome Men and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about is a Speculation, 
thoꝰ of great Conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe. 


3. Want of Will §. 6. Thirdly, There are another fort of People that want Proofs, not becauſe 


IL uſe them. 


they are out of their reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them : who though they 


have Riches and Leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor other Helps, are 


yet never the better for them. Their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant 
| | Drudgery 
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Drudgery in Buſineſs, engages ſome Mens Thoughts elſewhere: Lazineſs and 
Oſcitancy in general, or a particular Averſion for Books, Study and Me- 
ditation, keep others from any ſerious Thoughts at all: and ſome out of 9 
Feat, that an impartial Enquiry would not favour thoſe Opinions which beſt | 
ſait their Prejudices, Lives, and Deſigus, content themſelves without Exami- | 
nation to take upon truſt what they find convenient and in faſhion. Thus moſt 
Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives without an ac- 
quintance with, much leſs a rational Aſſent to Probabilities they are concern'd 
to know, tho they lie ſo much within their View, that to be convine'd of them, | 
they need but turn their Eyes that way. But we know ſome Men will not read | 
a Letter which is ſuppos'd to bring ill News ; and many Men forbear to caſt up 
their Accounts, or ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who have reaſon to fear 
their Affaits are in no very good Poſture. How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes 
allow them leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves with 
a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: But methinks they have a low Opinion of their 
Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in Proviſions for the Body, and employ 
none of it to procure the Means and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great 
care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would think them- 
{-lves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or à patch'd Coat, and yer contentedly ſuffer 
their Minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and bor- 
row'd Shreds, ſuch as it has 2 Chance, or their Country-Taylor (I mean 
the common Opinion of thoſe they have convers'd with) to clothe them in. 
] will not here mention how unreaſonable this is for Men that ever think of a 
future State, and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 
to do ſometimes : nor ſhall! I take notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, 
to the greatelt Contemners of Knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they 
are concern'd to know. But this at leaſt is worth the Conſideration of thoſe 
who call themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Re- 
ſpect, Power and Authority, the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune; yet 
they Will find all theſe ſtill carry'd away from them, by Men of lower Con- 
dition, who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They who ate blind will always be 
led by thoſe that ſee, or elle fall into the Ditch; and he is certainly the moſt 
ſubjected, the moſt enſlav'd, who is ſo in his Underſtanding, In the foregoing 
Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, and how it 
comes to paſs, that probable Doctrines are not always receiv'd with an Aſſent 
proportionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their Probability; but 
hitherto we have conſider'd only ſuch Probabilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but do 
not appear to him that embraces the Error, vita 
6. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt ſort, who, even where the real Pro- Wrong Meds 
babilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not admit of the Con- fire, Pro- 
viction, nor yield unto maniteſt Reaſons, but do either inixzn, ſuſpend their bability ; 
Aſſent, or give it to the leſs propable Opinion: And to this Danger are thoſe ##rrev- 
 exposd, who have taken up wrong Meaſures of Probability ;; which are, | 
1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, but doubtful and falſe, 
taken up for Principles. | 
2. Receiv'd Hypotbeſes. A 
3. Predominant Paſſions or uclinations, | 
4. Authority. A RE TEE | 
$. 8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of Probability, is the Conformity 1: Doubrful 
any thing has to our own Knowledge; eſpecially that Part of our Knowledge Propoſitions 
which we have embrac'd, and continue to look on as Principles, Theſe have ſo _ oy 
great an Influence upon our Opinions, that *ris uſually by them we judge of : 
Truth, and meaſure Probability to that degree, that what is ineonſiſtent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, that it will not be 
allow'd poſſible. The Reverence borne to theſe Principles is ſo great, and their 
Authority ſo paramount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 
Men, but the Evidence of our own Senſes are often rejected, when they offer 
to vouch any thing contrary to theſe cſtabliſh'd Rules. How much the Doc- 
trine of innate Principles, and that Principles are not to be prov d or queſtion d, 
has contributed to this, I will not here examine. This 1 readily grant, that 
one Truth cannot contradi& another: but withal I take leave alſo to ſay, that 
every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Principle, to ex- 
: V ol, I. ; X | ; amine 
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amine it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true of it ſelf by 
its own Evidence, or whether he does only with Aſſurance believe it to be 


ſo upon the Authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong Biaſs put into his Un- 


derſlanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his Aſſent, who hath imbib'd 
wrong Principles, and has blindly given himſeit up to the Authority of any Opi- 
nion in it (cif not evidently true. 

5. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children ſhould receive into their 
Minds Propolitions (eſpecially about Matters of Religion) from their Pa- 
rents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them : which being inſinuated into their unwary, 
as well as unbiaſs'd Underſtandings, and faſten'd by degrees, are at laſt (e- 
qually, whether true or falſe) rivited there by long Cuſtom and Education, be- 
yond all Poſſibility of being pull'd out again. For Men, when they are grown 
up, reflecting upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this ſort to be as an- 
tient in their Minds as their very Memories, not having obſerved their early 
Inſinuation, nor by what Means they got them, they are apt to reverence them 
as ſacred things, and not to ſuffer them to be protan'd, touch'd, or queſtion'd : 
They look on them as the Urim and Thummim ſet up in their Minds imme- 
diately by GOD Himſelf, to be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth 
and Falſhood, and the Judges to which they are to appeal in all mannner of 
Controverſics. | | 

$. 10. This Qpinion of his Principles (let them be what they will) being 
once eſt ;bliſh'd in any one's Mind, it is eaſy to be imagin'd what Reception any 
Propoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever prov'd, that ſhall invalidate their 
Authority, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles ; whereas the groſſeſt 
Abſurdities and Improbabilitics, being but agreeable to ſuch Principles, go 
down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found 
in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opinions, tho' many times equally ab- 
furd, in the various Religions of Mankind, are as evident a Proof as they are 
an unavoidable Conſequence of this way of Reaſoning from recciv'd traditional 
Principles. So that Men will disbelieve their own 2 renounce the Evi- 


dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather than ad- 


mit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent 
Romaniſt, that from the very firſt dawning ot any Notions in his Underſtand- 
ing, hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt believe 
as the Church (i. e. thoſe af his Communion) believes, or that the Pope is in- 
fallible; and this he never fo much as heard queſtion d, till at forty or fifty 
Years oid he met with one of other Principles: how is he prepar'd eafily to 
ſwallow, not only againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his 


Senſes, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation? This Principle has ſuch an Influ- 


ence on his Mind, that he will believe that to be Fleſh which he fees to be 


2+ Recein'd | 


Hypotheſer. 


inſutferable thing for 3 learned Profeſſor, gnd chat which his Scarlet would 


Bread. And what way will you take to convince a Man of any improbable 
Opinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid down this as a Foun- 
dation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Reaſon (for ſo Men improperly 
call Arguments drawn from their Principles) againſt his Senſes ? Let an Enthu- 
ſiaſt be-principled, that he or his Teacher is inſpir'd, and ated by an imme- 
diate Communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the Evi- 
dence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Whoever therefore have imbibed 
wrong Principles, are not, in things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be 
mov'd by the moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo can- 
did and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perfuaded to examine even thoſe very 
Principles, whieh many never ſuffer themſelves to do. fog 

F. 11. Secondly, Next to theſe are Men whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into 2 
Mold, and faſhion'd juſt to the ſize of a receiv'd Hyporbefis. The difference be- 
tween theſe and the former, is, that they wilt admit of Matter of Fact, and 
agree with Diflenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of Reafons, and ex 
plaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe are not at that open defiance with 
their Senſes, as the former: they can endure to hearken to their Informa- 
tion a little more patiently ; but wilt by no means admit of their Reports in 
the Explanation of Things ; nor be preyail'd on by Probabilities, which would 
convince them that things are not brought about juſt after the ſame manner 
that they. have decreed within themſelves that they are. Would ir not be an 


bluſh 
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bluſh at, to have his Authority of forty Years ſtanding wrought out of hard Rock- 
| Greek and Latin, with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and confirm'd by ge- 
neral Tradition and a Reverend Beard, in an inſtant over-turn'd by an upſtart 
Noveliſt? Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, That what he 
taught his Scholars thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake ; and that he ſold 
them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear rate? What Probabilities, I ſay, 
are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a caſe ? And who ever by the moſt cogent Argu- 
ments will be prevail'd with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opinions, 
and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which with hard Study he hath all 
his time been labouring for; and turn himſelf out ſtark naked, in queſt a-freſh of 
new Notions ? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be as little able to prevail, 
as the Wind did with the Traveller to part with his Cloak, which he held only 
the faſter, To this of wrong Hypotheſis, may be reduc'd the Errors that may 
be occaſion d by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not rightly under- 
ſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The Inſtances of Men con- 
tending for different Opinions, which they all derive from the infallible Truth of 
the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of ir. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, 
allow the Text, that ſays, Melarsdm, to carry in it the Obligation to a very 
weighty Duty. But yet however erroneous will one of their Practices be, who; 
underſtanding nothing but the French, take this Rule with one Tranſlation to be 
repentex vous, repent ; or with the other, Fuitiex Penitence, do Penance. * 
$. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Mens Appetites and prevatling Paſſi- 3. Predomi- 

ons, run the ſame fate. Let never ſo much Probability hang on one fide of a cove- . Paſſions: 
tous Man's Reaſoning, and Money on the other; it is eaſy to foreſee which will | 
outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud-Walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries : and 
thoꝰ perhaps ſometims the Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion; 
yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that would capti- 
vate or diſturb them, Tell a Man, paſſionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring 
a {core of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, *tis ten to one but three kin 
Words of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. uod volumus, facile credi- 
mus; What ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believ'd ; is, 1 ſuppoſe, what every one 
hath more than once experimented : and tho' Men cannot always openly gain-ſay 
or reſiſt the Force of manifeſt Probabilities that make againſt them, yet yield 
they not to the Argument. Not but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding 
conſtantly to cloſe with the more probable ſide ; but yet a Man hath a power to 
ſuſpend and reſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory Examina- 
tion, as far as the matter in queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. 
Until that be done, there will be always theſe tuo ways left of evading the moſt ap- 
parent Probabilities. e 4 2 
F. 13. Hrſt, That the Arguments being (as for the moſt part they are) brought The mean: of 
in words, there may be a Fallacy latent in them: and the Conſequences being, per- eng * 
haps, many in train, they may be ſome of them incoherent. There are very J. 5,997. 
few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, to which moſt Men may not, with Fallacy. 
Satisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this doubt; and from whoſe Convictiou 
they may not, without reproach of Diſingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet them- 

| ſelves free with the old Reply, Nun perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris ; Tb I cannot 

anſwer, I will not yield. | = | 5 7a | VAI”) 

F. 14. Scondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded, and the Aſſent with- n 6 
held upon this Suggeſtion, That I know not yes all that may be ſaid on the contrary fide: 3 
And therefore tho* I be beaten, tis not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not knowin 
-what Forces there are in reſerve behind. This is a Refuge againſt Conviction 10 
ona pr. ſo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite out of the 
Verge of it. FEY | | PO fb 
F. 15. But yet there is ſome end of it; and a Man having carefully enquir'd t Probebi- 
into all the Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done his utmoſt to inform ego” hp 
himſelf in all particulars fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both ſides, may ; 
in moſt cafes come to acknowledge, upon the whole matter, on which fide the 
Probability reſts : wherein ſome Proofs in matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions 
upon univerſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear; and ſome Teſtimonies in 
matter of Fact ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, 
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ve may conclude, that in Propoſitions, where tho” the Proofs in view are of moſt 


moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds to ſuſpe& that there is either Fallacy in 
Words, or certain Proofs as conſiderable to be produc'd on the contrary lle, 
there Aſſent, Suſpence, or Diſſent are often voluntary Actions: But where the 
Proofs are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſufficient ground to 
ſuſpect, that there is either Fallacy of Words (which ſober and ſerious Conſide- 
ration may diſcover) nor equally valid Proofs, yet undiſcover'd, latent on the 
other ſide (which alſo the nature of the thing may, in ſome caſes, make plain to a 
conſiderate Man) there, I think, 2 Man, who has weigh'd them, can ſcarce refuſe 
his Aſſent to the ſide, on which the greater Probability appears. Whether it be 
probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Printing Letters ſhould often fall into a 
method and order, which ſhould ſtamp on Paper a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a 
blind fortuitous Concourſe of Aroms, not guided by an underſtanding Agent, 
ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species of Animals : in theſe and 
the like caſes, I think, no body that conſiders them can be one jot at a ſtand 
which ſide to take, nor at all waver in his Aﬀent. Laftly, When there can be 
no Suppoſit ion (the thing in its own nature indifferent, and wholly depending up- 


on the Teſtimony of Witneſles) that there is 4s fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the 


Matter of Fact atteſted; which by Enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there 
was 1700 Years ago ſuch a Man at Rome as Julius Caſar : in all ſuch caſes, I ſay, 
I think it is not in any rational Man's power to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, and cloſes with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs clear caſes, I 


think, it is in a Man's power to ſuſpend his Aſſent ; and perhaps content himſelf 


- with the Proofs he has, if they favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination 


Where it is in 
eur power 10 


ſuſpend it. 


or Intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther ſearch. But that a Man ſhould afford his 
Aſſent to that ſide, on which the leſs Probability appears to him, ſeems to me 
utterly impracticable, and as impoſlible, as it is to believe the ſame thing probable 
and improbable at the ſame time. | | 
$. 16. As Knowledge is no more arbitrary than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent 
is no more in our power than Knowledge. When the Agreement of any two 


| Jdeas appears to our Minds, whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtance of Rea- 


ſon, 1 can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than I can 
avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects which I turn my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : 
And what upon full examination I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my 
Aſſent to. But tho' we cannot hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement 
is once perceiv'd ; nor our Aſſent, where the Probability manifeſtly appears 
upon due Conſideration of all the Meaſures of it: yet we can hinder both Knowledge 
and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not employing our Faculties in the 
Search of any Truth. If it were not ſo, Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity could 


not in any caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our 


Aſſent: But can a Man, vers'd in modern or antient Hiſtory, doubt whether 
there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch a Man as Julius Caſar ? 


Indeed there are millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think him- 


ſelf concern'd to know ; as whether our King Richard the Third was crook- 
back d, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. 
In theſe and ſuch- like caſes, where the Aſſent one way or other is of no impor- 
rance to the Intereſt of any one; no Action, no Concernment of his following 


or depending thereon ; there tis not ſtrange, that the Mind ſhould give it ſelf 


up to the common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and 
the like Opinions are of ſo little weight and moment, that, like Motes in the 
Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of, They are there, as it 
were by chance, and the Mind lets them float at liberty. But where the Mind 


Judges that the Propoſition has concernment in it; where the Aſſent or not Aſ- 


ſenting is thought to draw Conſequences of moment after it, and Good or 
Evil to depend on chuſing or refuſing the right ſide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf 
ſeriouſly to enquire and examine the Probability : there, I think, it is not in our 
choice to take which ſide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either. The 
greater Probability, I think, in that caſe will determine the Aſſent: and a Man 
can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, Where he perceives the 
| | Te I " greater 
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greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas. 


If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong Meaſures of Probabi- 
lity ; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong Meaſures of Good. | 


9. 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wrong Meaſure of Probability I ſhall take 4. Authority: 


notice of, and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more People than all the other 
together, is that which I have mention d in the fore- going Chapter; I mean, the 
giving up our Aſſent to the common receiv'd Opinions, either of our Friends or Party, 
Neighbourhood or Country. How many Men have no other ground for their 
Tenets, than the = Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the 
ſame Profeſſion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not err, or Truth were to be 
eſtabliſh d by the Vote of the Multitude : yet this with moſt Men ſerves the turn. 
The Tenet has had the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity, it comes to me with 
the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in the Reception I give it: 
other Men have been, and are of the ſame Opinion (for that is all is ſaid) and 
therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may more juſtifiably 
throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, than take them up by ſach Meaſures; 
All Men are liable to Error, and moſt Men are in many points, by Paſſion or In- 
tereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret Motives that in- 

fluenc'd the Men of Name and Learning in the World, and the Leaders of Parties, 
ve ſhould not always find that ic was the embracing of Truth for its own ſake, 

that made them eſpouſe the Doctrines they own'd and maintain'd, This ar leaſt 
is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which a Man may not receive upon 
this ground: There is no Error to be nam'd, which has not had its Profeſſors: 
And a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in 
the right way, wherever he has the Footſteps of others to follow. 


| I. 18. But notwithſtanding the great noiſe is made in the World about Errors i , in ſ+ 


and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that right, as to ſay, There are not ſo many Men 


many Errors 


in Errors and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppos d. Not that I think they em- 4 # imagin d. 


brace the Truth; but indeed, becauſe concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch 
a {tir about, they have no Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould a 
little eatechize the greateſt part of the Partizans of moſt of the Sects in the World, 
he would not find, concerning thoſe matters they are ſo zealous for, that they 
have any Opinions of their own : much leſs would he have reaſon-ro think, that 
they took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and Appearance of Proba- 
bility. They are reſoly'd to ſtick to a Party, that Education or Intereſt has en- 
gag'd them in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their 
Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without ever examining or ſo much 
as knowing the Cauſe they contend for. If a Man's Life thews, that he has no 
ſcrious Regard for Religion ; for what reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his 
Head about the Opinions of his Church, and troubles himſelf to examine the 
Grounds of this or that Doctrine? Tis enough for him to obey his Leaders, to 
have his Hand and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common Cauſe, and 
thereby approve himſelf to thoſe, who can give him Credit, Preferment or Pro- 
tection in that Society. Thus Men become Profeſſors of, and Combatants for thoſe 
Opinions, they were never convinc'd of, nor Proſelytes to; no, nor ever had fo 
much as floating in their Heads: And tho” one cannot ſay, there are fewer im- 
| probable or erroneous Opinions in the World than there are; yet this is certain, 
there are fewer that actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for Truths, than 
is imagin'd, 1 > bee r 


Diviſion of the Sciences, Bock IV. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Divi ſian of the Sciences. 


Three forte, F. 1. LL that can fall within the compaſs of Human Underſtanding, being 
either, Firſt, The Nature of things as they are in themſelves, their 
Relations, and their Manner of Operation: Or, Scondly, That which Man 
himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attainment of 
any End, eſpecially Happineſs : Or, Thirdly, The ways and means, whereby 
the Knowledge of both the one and the other of theſe are attain'd and communi- 
cated : I think, Science may be divided properly into theſe three ſorts. 

1. Phyſica, $. 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of things, as they ate in their own proper Beings, 
their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations ; whereby I mean not only Mat- 
ter and Body, but Spirits alſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, 
and Operations, as well as Bodies. This in a little more enlarged Senle of the 
Word, I call #vax), or Natural Philoſophy. The End of this, is bare ſpeculative 
Truth; and whatſoever can afford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this 
branch, whether it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their Af- 
fections, as Number, and Figure, &c. 

1 85 Secondly, Ngax]m1, The Skill of right applying our own Powers and Acti- 
ons, for the attainment of things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable under 

this head, is Ethics, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of human 

Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the means to practiſe them, The End 

of this is not bare Speculation, and the Knowledge of Truth; but Right, and 

a Conduct ſuitable to it. ä | 

F. 4. Thirdly, The third Branch may be call'd Zyw«{:x3, or the Doctrine of Signs, 
the moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough term'd alſo Avymi, Logick; 
the Buſineſs whereof, is to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes uſe of 
for the underſtanding of things, or conveying its Knowledge to others, For 
ſince the things the Mind contemplates, are none of them, beſides it ſelf, preſent 
to the Underſtanding, tis neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign or Repreſenta- 
tion of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: and theſe are Ideas. 
And becauſe the Scene of Ideas that makes one Man's Thoughts, cannot be laid 
open to the immediate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the Me- 
mory, a no very ſure Repoſitory : Therefore to communicate our Thoughts to 
one another, as well as record them for our own uſe, Signs of our Ideas are alſo 
neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found molt convenient, and therefore gene- 
rally make uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſideration then of Ideas and 

Words, as the great Inſtruments of Knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of their 

Contemplation,who would take a view of humane Knowledge in the whole extent 

of it. And perhaps if they were. diſtin&tly weigh'd, and duly conſider'd, they 

would afford us another ſort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hi- 
therto acquainted with. | | cmd 
TE $. 5. This ſecms to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural Diviſion of 

_ he ff the Objects of our Underſtanding. For a Man can employ His Thoughts about 

Obj:#1 0 nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things themſelves for the Diſcovery of 

Knowledge, Truth; or about the things in his own power, which are his own Aclions, for 
the attainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes uſe of, both in the 
one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer Information. All 
which three, viz. Things as they are in themſelves knowable ; Actions as they de- 

pend on us, in order to Happineſs ; and the right uſe of Signs in order to Know- 
ledge, being toto cœlo different, they ſeem'd to me to be the three great Provinces 
of the intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtin& one from another. 


The End of the Eſſay of Humane Unger ſtanding. 
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LE TEEN 
55 To the Right Reverend 93 
Edward Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, 


- 
* 


Concerning ſome Paſſages relating to 
Mr. Locxx's Eflay of Humane Underflanding : 
8 Us 
Late DISCOURSE of his Lotdihip's, in 
Vindication of the Tak1inity. © 


AM L oxy, 


Cannot but look upon it as a great Honout that your Lordſhip; 
who are ſo thorowly acquainted with the incomparable Writings 
e of Antiquity, and know ſo well how to entertain your Self with the 
EEE Great Men in the Commonwealth of Letters, ſhould at any time _ 
tale into your Hand my mean Papers; and ſo far beſtow any of 
your valuable Minutes on my Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding, as to let the World 
you have thought my Notions worth your Lordſhip's Conſideration. My 
Aim in that, as well as every thing elſe written by me, being purely to follow 
Truth as far as I coutd diſcover it; I think my ſelf beholden to whoever ſhews 
me my Miſtakes, as to one who, concurring in my Deſign, helps me forward in 
my way. i830 | - ONT | 
Your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to favour me with ſome Thoughts of yours in 
this kind, in your late Learned Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Dolũriu of the Trinity; 
and I hope I may ſay, have gone a little out of your way to do me that Kind- 
neſs; for the Obligation is thereby the greater. And if your Lordſhip has 
brought in the mention of my Book in a Chapter, entitled, Oſjections a- 
gainſt the Trinity in Point of Reaſon, anſwer'd; when in my whole Eſſay, I think 
There is not to be found any thing like an Objection againſt the — 21 
55 | 5 ave 
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have the more to acknowledge to your Lordſhip, who would not let the Fgi 
reignels of the Sui ject hinder your Lordthip from endcavouring to ſet me 
right, as to ſome Errors your Lordſhip apprehends in my Book: when other 
riters uſing ſome Not ions like mine, gave you that which was occaſion enough 
for you to do me the Favour to take notice of what you diſlike in my 
Ea. | kg | 
15 Lordſhip's Name is of fo great Authority in the Learned World; that 
I who profeſs my ſeif more ready, upon Conviction, to recant, than I was 
at firſt to publiſh my Miſtakes, cannot pay that Reſpe& is due to it, withour 
telling the Reaſons why I (till retain any of my Notions, atter your Lordſhip's 
having appear'd diflatisty'd wich them, This muſt be my Apology, and I 
hope ſuch a one as your Lordfhip will allow, for my examining what you have 
printed againſt ſeveral Paſſages in my Book, and my ſhewipg the Reaſons why it 
has not prevail'd with me to quit them. te” 

That your Lordſhip's Reaſonings may loſe none of their Force by my miſ- 
apprehending ot miſrepreſent'ng them, (a way too familiarly us'd in Writings 
that have any appearance of Controverſy) I ſhall crave leave to give the Reader 
your Lordſhip's Arguments in the full ſtrength of your own Expreſſions ; that 
ſo in them he may have the Advantage to ſee the Deficieney of my Anſwers, in 
any Point where I ſhall be ſo unfortunate as not to perceive, or not to follow the 


Light your Lordſhip aftords me. 


Your Lordſhip having in the two or three precedings Pages, juſtly, asI 
think, found fault with the account of (Reaſon, given by the Unitarians and 
a late Writer, in thoſe Paſſages you q e of them; and then coming to 


the Nature of Subſtance, p. 233. and relating what that Author has ſaid concern- 


ing the Mind's getting of ſimple Ideas, and thoſe ſimple Ideas being, the ſole 
Matter and Foundation of all our Reafonings, your Lordſhip thus concludes, 
234. OY | 

b Then it follows, That we can have no Fuundation of Reaſoning, where there can le 
no ſuch Ideas from Senſation or Reflettion, .. | | 

Now this is the Caſe of Subſtance ; it is not intromitted by the Senſes, nor depends up- 
on the Operation of the Mind; and ſo it cannot be within the compaſs of our Reaſon. 
And therefore I do not wonder, that the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, have 
almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. For they not only 
tell us, &C. | | | | 

This, as I remember, is the firſt place where your Lordſhip is pleas'd to 
quote any thing out of my Eſay of Humane Underſtanding, which your Lordſhip 


does in theſe Words following - 


* That we can have no Idea of it by Senſation or Reflection; but that 


nothing is ſignify d by it, only an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not 
*« what.” and therefore it is parallell d more than once, with the Indian Philoſopher's 


* He-knew-not-what, which ſupported the Tortoiſe, that ſupported the Ele- 
* phant, that ſupported the Earth: ſo Subſtance was found out only to ſupport 
« Accidents. And, that when we talk of Subſtances, we talk like Children; 
* who mo ask'd a Queſtion about ſomewhat which they knew not, readily - 
* give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething.” ' | 

Thefe Words of mine, your Lordſhip brings to prove, That I am one of 
the Gentlemen of this neu way of Reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance 
out of the reaſonable part of the World. An Accuſation which your Lordſhip 
will pardon me, it I do not readily know what to plead to, becauſe I do 
not underſtand what is almoſi 10 4 g- Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of 
the World. If your Lordſhip means by it, That I deny or doubt that there 
is in the World any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit 


me of, when your Lordſhip looks again into that Chapter, which you have cited 


more than once, where your Lordſhip will find theſe Words. 


- 
. . . 


- © When we talk or think of any particular fort of Corporeal Subſtances, 


© as Horſe, Stone, Cc. tho” the Idea we have of either of them, be but the 
* Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
« which we uſe to find united in the thing called Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe 
* we cannot conceive how they ſhould Cab alone, nor one in another, we ſup- 


. poſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common Subject, which Sup- 


port 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 
* port we denote by the name Subſtance ; tho? it be certain, we have no clear 
« or diſtin& Idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a Support.” And again, 


The fame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. 6. f. 


« Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, c. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of 


e themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be produc'd 


by it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which 

« we call Spirit: Whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or Notion 
« of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities, which affect 
e our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Know- 
« ing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, Cc. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a 
« Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of Body; the one 
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« being ſuppos d to be (without knowing what it is) the Stratum to thoſe 


« ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ig- 
« norance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations, which we 
« experiment in our ſelves within.” And again, 

„Whatever therefore be the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in general, all 
« the Ideas we have of particular diſtin& Subſtances, are nothing but ſeve> 
« ral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho' unknown, Cauſe 
of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt ot it ſelf.” 
And I further ſay in the ſame Section, That we ſuppoſe theſe Combina- 
tions to reſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common Subject, 
which inheres not in any Thing elſe. And that our Complex Ideas of Sub- 

* ſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always the 
« confus'd Idea of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: 
And therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a thing 

having ſuch and ſuch Qualities; a Body is a thing that is extended, figur'd 
« and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a thing capable of Thinking.“ 

' Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the Subſtance is 
ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, 
Thinking, or other obſervable Idea, tho* we know not what it is. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Our Idea of Body, I ſay, is an extended, ſolid Subſtance ; and our Idea B. 2. c. 24. 


* of our Souls, is of a Subſtance that thinks.” So that as long as there is 
any ſuch thing as Body or Spirit in the World, I have done nothing to- 
wards the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. Nay, as 
long as there is any ſimple Idea or ſenſible Quality left, according to my way 
of arguing, Subſtance cannor be diſcarded ; becauſe all ſimple Ideas, all ſenſible 
Qualities, carry with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt in, and of a 
Subſtance wherein they inhere: and of this that whole Chapter is ſo full, 
that I challenge any one who reads it, to think I have almoſt, or one jor 
diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, And of this, Man, 
Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, &c. which I have .mention'd of diſtin& ſorts 


6. 6. 


9. 22. 


of Sbtances, will be my Witneſſes as long as any ſuch thing remains in being; 


of which I ſay, © That the Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combinations of B. 2. c. 12. 5.6. 


* ſimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtin&, particular Things, ſubſiſting 


© by themſelves, in which the ſuppos'd or confus'd Idea of Subſtance is al- 
* ways the firſt and chief.” | 


If by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, your 


Lordſhip means, That I have deſtroy'd, and almoſt diſcarded the true Idea wen 
have of it, by calling it a Subſtratum, A ſuppoſition of we know not what Sup- g. 1. 
port of ſuch Qualities as are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in us, an obſcure F. 2. 
and relative Idea : That without knowing what it is, it is that which ſupports Ac- G. 3. 


cidents; ſo that of Subſtance we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confusd, 


. 


obſcure one, of what it does : I muſt confeſs this, and the like, 1 have ſaid of hs 


our Idea of Subſtance; and ſhould be very glad to be convinc'd by your 
Lordſhip, or any body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it. He that 
would ſhew me a more clear and diſtin& Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kind- 
neſs ] ſhould thank him for. But this is the beſt I can hitherto find, either 
in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians: For their Account or 
Idea of it is, that it is Ens or res per ſe Naher, & ſubſtans accidentibus; 
which in effect is no more, but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing; or in 

Vol. I. 3 Y y kW: 7 ſhort, 
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is ſomething he knows not what; and a Country-man that ſays, The Foun- 
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ſhort, ſomething they know not what, or of which they have no clearer Idea, 
than that it is ſomething which ſupports Accidents, or other (imple Ideas or 
Modes, and is not ſupported it ſelf as a Mode or an Accident. So that I 
do not ſee but Burgerſdicius, Sanderfon, and the whole Tribe of Logicians, muſt 
be reckon'd with the Gentlemen of this neu way of Reaſoning, who have almoſt dif- 
carded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. | oY 
But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that 1 or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians of Note in 
the Schools, ſhould own, that we have a very imperfe&, obſcure, inadequate 
Idea of Subſtance; would it not be a little too hard to charge us with diſ- 
carding Subſtance out of the World? For what almrſt diſcarding, and reaſona- 
ble part of the World, fignifies, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly comprehend : 
But let almoſt and reaſonable part ſignify here what they will, for I dare ſay 
your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them, would not your Lordſkip think 
you were a little hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging your ſelf to have 
a very imperfe& and inadequate Idea of God, or of feveral other things 
which in this very Treatiſe, you confeſs our Underitandings come ſhort in 
and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accus'd to be one of theſe Gentlemen 
that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other myſterious Things whereof 
you contend we have very imperfe& and inadequate Ideas, out of the re ſona- 
ble World ? For I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means by almoft diſcarding out of 
the reaſonable World, ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be in- 
ſerted for a Commendation ; and yet I think he deſerves no Blame, who 


owns the having impertect, inadequate, obſcure Ideas, where he has no bet- 
ter: however, if it be inferr'd from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe 


Things out of Being, or out of rational Diſcourſe, if that be meant by the 
veaſonable World; tor the firſt of theſe w.ll not hold, becauſe the Being of 
Things in the World depends not on our Ideas : The latter indeed is true, 
in ſome degree, but is no Fault; for it is certain, that where we have im- 
perfect, inadequate, confus'd, obſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon 
about thoſe things ſo well, tully 2 clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, 
clear and diſtin& Ideas. | 

Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice that I pa- 
rallel d more than once, our Idea of Subſtance, with the Jadian Philoſopher's 
He-knew-not-what, which ſupported the Tortoiſe, &c. . | 

This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Writing: But I having 
acknowledgd and excus'd it in theſe Words in my Preface; © I am not ig- 
*« norant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, when I know- 
< ingly let my Eſlay go with a Fault ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt Fudicions, 
« who are always the niceſt Readers. And there further add, That 1 did not 
* publiſh my Eſſay for ſuch great Maſters of Knowledge as your Lordſhip ; 
but fitted it for Men of my own Size, to whom Repetitions might be 
* ſometimes uſcful.” It would not therefore have been beſides your Lord- 
ſhip's Generoſity (who were not intended to be provok'd by this Repeti- 
tion) to have paſs'd by ſuch a Fault as this, in one who pretends not be- 
yond the lower Rank of Writers. But I ſee your Lordſhip would have me 
exact and without any Faults ; and I wiſh I could be ſo, the better to deſerve 


_ your Lordſhip's Approbation. 


My ſaying, That when we talk of Subſtance, we talk like Children, who 
„being ask d a Queſtion about ſomething which they know not, readily 
* give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething ;” your Lordſhip ſeems 


mightily to lay to Heart, in theſe Words that follow. 


If this be the Truth of the Caſe, we muſt ſtill talk like Children, and I know 
not how it can be remedied. For if ue cannot come at a rational Idea of Subſtance, 
we can have no Principle of Certainty to go upon in this Debate, 

If your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter Idea of Subſtance than mine 
is, which I have given an account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concern d 
in what I have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe Idea of Subſtance, whether a a- 
tional or not rational Idea, is like mine, ſomething they know not what, muſt 


in that, with me, talk like Children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they 


know not what. For a Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſupports Accidents 


dation 
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dation of the great Church at Harlem, is ſupported by ſomething he knows not 
what ; and a Child that ſtands in the Dark upon his Mother's Muff, and ſays he 
ſtands upon ſomething he-knows-not-what, in this reſpe& talk all Three alike. But 


it the Country-man knows, that the Foundation of the Church at Harlem is 2 : 
e 


ported by a Rock, as the Houſes about Briſtol are; or by Gravel, as the Houſes 
about London are; or by wooden Piles, as the Houſes in Amſterdam are; it is 
plain, that then, having a clear and diſtinct Idea of the thing that ſupports the 
Church, he does not talk of this matter as a Child; nor will he of the ſupport of 
Accidents, when he has a clearer and more diſtinct Idea of it, than that it is 
barely ſomething. But as long as we think like Children, in Caſes where our Ideas 
are no clearer;—aor diſtincter than their's, I agree with your Lordſhip, That 7 
know not how it can be remedied, but that we muſt talk like them. . 

Your Lordſhip's next Paragraph begins thus: Ido not ſay, That we can have a 
clear Idea of Subſtance, either by Senſation or Reflection; but from hence I argue, That 
this is a very inſufficient diſtribution of the Ideas neceſſary to Reſon. 

Your Lordſhip here argues againſt a Propoſition that I know no body that holds: 
I am ſure the Author of The Eſay of Humane Underſtanding never thought, nor in 
that Eſſay hath any where ſaid, That the Ideas that come into the Mind by Sen- 
ſation and Reflection, are all the Ideas that are neceſſary to Reaſon, or that Reaſon is 
exercisd about; for then he muſt have laid by all the Ideas of ſimple and mix'd 
Modes and Relations, and the complex Ideas of the Species of Subſtances, about 
which he has ſpent ſo many Chapters; and muſt have deny'd that theſe complex 
Ideas are the Objects of Mens Thoughts or Reaſonings, which he is far enough 
from. All that he has ſaid about Sexſation and Reflection is, That all our fimple 
Ideas are receiv d by them, aud that theſe ſimple Ideas are the Foundation of all 
our Knowledge, for as much as all our complex, relative, and general Ideas are 
made by the Mind, abitracting, enlarging, comparing, compounding and refer- 
ring, Oc. theſe ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combinations, one to another, 
whereby complex and general Ideas are formed of Modes, Relations, and the ſe- 
veral Species of Subſtances, all which are made uſe of by Reaſon, as well as the 
other Faculties of the Mind. | 5 yy | Fro 

I therefore agree with your Lordſhip, That the Ideas of Senſation or RefleRi- 


on is a very inſufficient ſtribution of the Ideas neceſſary to Reaſon. Only my Agreement 


with your Lordſhip had been more intire to the whole Sentence, if your Lordſhip 
had rather ſaid Ideas made uſe of by Reaſon; becauſe I do not well know what is 
meant by Ideas neceſſary to Reaſon. For Reaſon being a Faculty of the Mind, no- 


thing, in my poor Opinion, can properly be ſaid to be neceſſary to that Faculty, 


but what is requir'd to its being. As nothing is neceſſary to Sight in a Man, but 
ſuch a Conſtitution of the Body and Organ, that a Man may have the power of 
Seeing; ſo I ſubmit it to your Lordſhip, whether any thing can properly be ſaid 
to be neceſſary to Reaſon in a Man, but ſuch a Conſtitution of Body or Mind, or 
both, as may give him the Power of Reaſoning. Indeed ſuch a particular ſort of 
Objects or Inſtruments may be ſometimes ſaid neceſſary to the Eye, but that is 
never ſaid in reference to the Faculty of Seeing, bur in reference to ſome particular 


end of Seeing; and then a Microſcope, and a Mite may be neceſſary to the Eye, 
if the End propos'd be to know the Shape and Parts of that Animal. And ſo if a 
Man would reaſon about Subſtance, then the Idea of Subſtance is neceſſary to his 


Reaſon :- But yet I doubt not but that many a Rational Creature has been, who, 


in all his Life, never bethought himſelf of any neceſſity his Reaſon had of an Idea 
of Subſtance. | 1 


P. 235. 
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Your Lordſhip's next Words are; - For beſides theſe, there muſt be ſome general Ideas p. 233. 


which the Mind doth form, not by mere comparing thoſe Ideas it has got from Senſe or Refle- | 


ction; but by forming diſtinct general Notions of 3 7 from particular Ideas. | 
Here, again, I perfectly agree with your Lordſhip, that beſides the par- 

ticular Ideas receiv d from Senſation and Reflection, the Mind forms general 

Ideas, not by mere comparing thoſe Ideas it has got by Senſation and Reflection; for 


this I do not remember I ever ſaid. Bur this 1 ſay, © Ideas become general, g 3. c. - 6. 
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Aby ſeparating from them the'Circamſtances of Time and Place, and any other 
Ideas that may determine them to this or that particular Exiſtence. - By this 
* way of Abſtra&ion they ate made, c.“ And to the ſame purpoſe I explain my 
ee hn; The Mind * 911 

our Lordſhip ſays, i general Ideas, ming general Nutions 0 
Things from — bv Idas. And I ſay, The Mind forms general Ideas, 17 
* abſtraing from particular ones,” So that there is no difference that I perceive 
between us in this Matter, but only a little in Expreſſion. 

It follows, And among theſe general Notions, or rational Ideas, Subſtance is one of the 
firſt ; becauſe we find, that we can have no true Conceptions of any Modes or Accidents 
(no matter which) but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subjeft wherein they are. 
Since it is a Repugnancy to our fi Conceptions of Things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould 
ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore the rational Idea of Subſtance, is one of the firſt and 
moſt natural Ideas in our Minds. 

Whether the general Idea of Subſtance be one of the firſt or moſt natural Ideas in 
our Minds, I will not diſpute with your Lordſhip, as not being, I think, very ma · 


terial ro the matter in hand. But as to the Idea of Subſtance, what it is, and 


how we come by it, your Lordſhip ſays, I is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of 
Things, that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſub/ift by themſelves ; and therefore we muſt con- 


ceive a Subſtratum wherein they are. 


B. 2. Co 23. 


And, I ſay, © Becauſe we cannot conceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qua- 
* lities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, or one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and 
* ſupported by ſome common Subject. Which 1, with your Lordſhip, call alſo 
Subſtratum. | | Arte 
What now can be more conſonant to it ſelf, than what your Lordſhip and 1 
have ſaid in theſe two Paſſages is conſonant to one another > Whereupon, my 
Lord, give me leave, I beſeech you, to boaſt to the World, That what I haue 


ſaid concerning our general Idea of Subſtance, and the way how we come by it, 
rom 


has the Honour to be confirm'd by your Lordſhip's Authority. And that 

hence I may be ſure the ſaying, That the general Idea we have of Subſtance is, 
that it is a Subſtratum or Support to Modes or Accidents, herein they do ſub- 
fiſt : and that the Mind forms it, becauſe it cannot conceive how they:ſhould ſub- 
ſiſt of themſelves, has no Objection in it againſt the Trinity; for then your Lord- 


ſhip would not, I know, be of that Opinion, nor own. it in a Chapter where 


you are anſwering Obje&ions againſt the Trinity, however my Words, which 


P. 236. 
B. 2. c. 1. 9.5. 


amount to no more, have been (1 know not how) brought into that Chapter: 
* what they have to do there, I muſt confeſs to your Lordſhip, I do not yet 
ce. 8 $ : 

In the next Words your Lordſhip ſays, But we are ſtill told, That our Underſtand* 
ings can have no other Ideas, but either from Senſation or Reflection. ; 7 
The Words of that Section your Lordſhip quotes, are theſe ; © The. Under- 

«* ſtanding ſeems to me, not to have the leaſt glimmering of any Ideas, which 
« it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External Objects turniſh the Mind 
* with the Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different Perceptions 
they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the Underſtanding with Ideas of 


© its own Operations. Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and 


* their ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to 
* contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; and that we have nothing in our Minds 
* which did not come in one of thoſe two ways. Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and thorowly (earch into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell 
me, whether all the original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
© jets of his Senſes, or of the Operations of his Mind, conſider d as Objects of 


his Reflection: And how great a'Maſs of Knowledge ſoever he imagines to 


be lodg'd there, he will, upon tak 


ing a ſtrict View, ſee, that he has not any 
* Idea in his Mind but what one 


theſe two have imprinted, tho', perhaps, 


© with infinite variety compounded apd inlarged by the Underſtanding, as we 


5 ſhall ſee hereafter.” | 
Theſe Words feem to me to ſignify ſomething different from what your 
Lordſhip has cited out of them; and if they do not, were intended, FO 


Biſbop of . Wor ceſter U 


ſure, by me, to ſignify all thoſe complex Ideas of Modes, Relations and Speci- 
el Subſtances 3 which how the Mind it ſelf forms ber of imple Ideas,” | have 
ſhewn in the following part of my Book, and intended to refer to it by theſe 


ords, © As we ſhall ſee hereafter,” With which I cloſe that PLATA h. Yor 

if by Ideas your Lordſhip ſignifies ſimple Ideas, in the Words yo! have let dov n, 
I grant then they contain my Senſe, viz. bat our Underſtandings can have (t. e. in 
the natural exerciſe of our Faculties) no other ſimple Ideas, lui either Tron Senſation, 


10 04 [401 


efbion, N x 
your Lordſhip goes on: And ¶ we are 222 that herein chiefly Ties the Excellency 
of Mankind above Brutes, That theſe cannot abſtraft and inlarge Ideas, as Men u, 
Had your Lordſhip done me e to have quoted the Place 4 ook, 
from whence you had taken theſe Words, I ſhould not have been af a lof where 
to find them. Thoſe in my Book, which I can remember any where come feateſt 


4 An % 111 


to them, run thus. ä | b PS 
„This, I think, { may be poſitive in, that the power of abſtracting is not at 

all in Brutes ; and that the having of general Ideas, is that which puts a per- 

* tc& diſtinction betwixt Man and 

«* cultzes of Brutes do by no means attain to. 


Tho', ſpeaking of the Faculties of the Humane Underſtanding, I took occaſion, 


| 1 1 1 n N / 9. 10. 
rutes; and is an Excellency which the Fa- 


5 


by the bye, to conjecture how far Brutes partook with Men in any of the intel- 
le&ual Faculties; yet it never enter d into my Thoughts, on that occaſion, to 
compare the . Perfections of Humane Nature with that of Brutes, and 
therefore was far from ſaying, Herein chiefly lies the Excellency of Mankind above 
Brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract and inlarge their Ideas, as Men do. For it ſeems to 
me an Abſurdity I would not willingly be guilty of, to ſay, That the Excellency of 
Mankind lies chiefly, or any ways in this, that Brutes cannot abſtract. For Brutes 
being not able to do any PA cannot be any Excellency of 4 The Ability 
of Mankind does not lie in the Impotency or 5 ſabilities of Brutes. If your Lord- 
ſhip had charg'd me to have ſaid, That herein lies one Excellency of Mankind above 
Brutes, viz. That Men can, and Brutes cannot abſtract; I muſt have own'd it to 
be my Senſe : But what I ought to ſay, to what your Lordſhip approved'or diſ- 

approv'd of in it, I ſhall better underſtand, when I know to what purpoſe your 
Lordihip was pleas d to cite it. "x60; eee ons 

The immediately following Paragraph runs thus: But how comes the general Idea p. 23 

of Subſtance to be fram'd in our Minds ? Is this ly“ abſtracting and inlargitig ſimple 


Ideas? No, hut it is by a Complication of many ſimple Ideas together: B. 2. c. 23: 


© Becauſe not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we 9. 1. 
\** accyſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum wherein they do ſubſilt, and 
from whence they do rcſult, which therefore we 'call Subſtance.” And is this 
al indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being of Subſtance, © That we accuſtom' our ſelves 
* to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ?” I that Cuſtom grounded upcn true Reaſon, or not? If 
not, then Accidents or Modes muſt ſubſiſt of themſelves, and theſe fimple Ideas need no Tor- 
toi ſe to ſupport them. For Figures and Colmurs, &c. would do well enough of themſelves, 
but for Jome Fancies Men have accuſtom d themſelves to © © a 
Hlerein your Lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two Faults : One, that I make 
.the general Idea of Subſtance to be fram'd, not by abſtracting and enlarging ſimple Ideas, 
but by a Complication of many fimple Ideas together : The other, as if 1 had ſaid, The 
being of Subſtance had no other Dundatich bur the Fancics of. Mew OTE 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind [your Lordſhip, that I ſay in 
more places than one, and particularly thoſe above quoted, where ex. profeſſo I 
treat of Abſtraction and general Ideas, that they are all made by abſtrativg and 
| therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of Subſtance was made any 
other way ; however my Pen might have ſlip'd, or the negligence of Expreſſion, 
where I might. have ſomething elſe than the general Idea of Subſtance in view, 
might make me ſeem to ſay, ſo. Dire > e 
That I was not 99 125 of the general Idea of Subſtance in the Paſſage your 


, Lordſhip quotes, is maniteſt from the Title of that Chapter, which 40 * 
| | | ASL omplex 
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2369 - Mr. Loc x x's Letter to the 

Complex Ideas of Subſtances. And the firſt Section of it, which your Lordſhip cites 

for thoſe Words you have ſet down, ſtands thus: | 

| © The Mind being, as I have declar'd, furniſh'd with a great number of the 
.2- £,23- © ſimple Ideas convey'd in by the Senſes, as they are found in exterior things, 
1. * or by Reflections on its own Operations, takes notice alſo, that a certain num- 
© ber of theſe ſimple Ideas go 3 together; which being preſumed to be- 

* long to one wacky and Words being ited to common Apprehenſion, and made 

* uſe of for quick Diſpatch, are call'd, ſo united in one Subject, by one Name; 

* which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and confider as one 

** ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many Ideas together: Becauſe, 
* as have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
Le accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and 
* from which they do reſult ; which therefore we call Subſtance.” 

In which words, I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea of Subſtance to 
be made by Abſtraction; nor any that ſay, it is made by a Complication of many 
ſimple Ideas together, But ſpeaking in that place of the Ideas of diſtin& Subſtan- 

ces, ſuch as Man, Horſe, Gold, &c. I ſay they are made up of certain Combina- 
tions of ſimple Ideas; which Combinations are look'd upon, each of them, as 
one ſimple Idea, tho' they are many ; and we call it by one Name of Subſtance, 
tho made up of Modes, from the cuſtom of ſuppoſing a Sulſtratum, wherein that 
Combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this Paragraph I only give an account of 
the Idea of diſtin& Subſtances, ſach as Oak, Elephant, Iron, &c. how, tho' they © 
are made up of diſtin Complications of Modes, yet they are look'd on as on 1 
Idea, call'd by one Name, as making diſtinct ſorts of Subſtances. 3 I 
But that my Notion of $4bſtance in general is quite different from theſe, and has q 
no ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas in it, is evident from the immediate follow- j 
Ng? ing words, where I ſay, ©* The Idea of pure Subſtance in general, is only a Suppoſi- J 
.S. * tion of we know not what Support of ſuch Qualities as are capable of produ- 
ding ſimple Ideas in us.” And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along, parti- 
pe cularly where I ſay, © Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract Nature of 
9. 6-<« Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular diſtin&t Subſtances, 
are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho 
unknown, cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf.” 

The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the Being of Subſtance to be 
doubtful, or render'd it ſo by the imperfect and ill grounded Idea I have given of 
it. To which I beg leave to ſay, That I ground not the Being, but the Idea of 
Subſtance, on our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum ; for tis of 

the Idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the Being of Subſtance. And having every 
where affirm'd and built upon it, That a Man is a Subſtance ; I cannot be ſup- 
pos'd to queſtion or doubt of the Being of Subſtance, till I can queſtion or doubt of 
| my own Being. Further I ſay, © Senſation convinces us that there are ſolid ex- 
Ib. 9. 29. © tended Subſtances ; and Reflection, that there are thinking ones.” So that I 
think the Being of Subſtance is not ſhaken by what J have ſaid: And if the Idea of 
it ſhould be, yet (the Being of things depending not on our Ideas) the Being of Sub- 
ſtance, would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, We had but an obſcure imper- 
fed Idea of it, and that that Idea came from our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe 
ſome Subſtratum ; or indeed if I ſhould ſay, We had no Idea of Subſtance at all. 
For a great many things may be and are granted to have a Being, and be in Na- 
ture, of which we have no Ideas. For example; It cannot be doubted but there 
are diſtinct Species of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we have no diſtin& Ideas at 
all: It cannot be queſtion'd but Spirits have ways of communicating their 
Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea of it at all. | | 
The Being then of Subſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding any thing 
I have ſaid, let us ſee whether the Idea of it be not ſo too. Your Lordſhip asks, 
P. 236. with concern, And is this all indeed that is to be ſaid for the Being (if your Lord- 
: up pleaſe, let it be the Idea) of Subſtance, that we accuſtom our ſelves to ſup- 
| pole a Subſtratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded upen true Reaſon, or no? I have ſaid, 
B. 2.< ?3* that it is grounded upon this, © That we cannot conceive how ſimple 3 
9. 4. | | Et ſenſible 


— 
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Biſhop of Worceſter. 
* ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe them to 
« exilt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common Subject, which Support we 
« denote by the name Subtarce.” Which I think is a true Reaſon, becauſe it is 
the ſame your Lordſhip grounds the Suppoſition of a Sulſtratum on, in this very 
Page; even on the Repugnancy to our Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents ſhould 
 ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that I have the good luck here again to agree with 
your Lordſhip : And conſequently conclude, I have your Approbation in this, 
That the Subſtratum to Modes or Accidents, which is our Idea of Subſtance in 
general, is founded in this, That we cannot concerve how Modes or Accidents 
can ſubſiſt by themſelves.” 
The Words next following, are: JI it be grounded upon plain and evident Rea- P. 20% 
ſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation or Re- 
flection; and ſo we may be certain of ſomething which we have not, by thoſe Ideas. 
Theſe Words of your Lordſhip's contain nothing as I ſee in them, againſt 
me: for I never ſaid, that the general Idea of Subſtance comes in by Senſation and 
Reflection; or, that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, tho? it be 
ultimately founded in them: for it is a complex Idea, made up of the general 
{dea of Something, or Being, with the Relation of a Support to Accidents. For 
general Ideas come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, but are the 
Creatures or Inventions of the Underſtanding, as, I think, I have ſhewn ; and 
alſo, how the Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has got by Senſation and 
Reflection: And as to the Ideas of Relation, how the Mind forms them, and B. 3. c. 3. 
how they are deriv'd from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection, I have likewiſe ſhewn. | 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of Ideas of Sen- B. 2. c. 25. 
(ation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Knowledge: give me leave, my & 0 . 
Lord, to ſet down here a place or two out of my Book, to explaln my ſelf; as, . 
I thus ſpeak of Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. | 
* That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their ſeveral B. 2. c. 1. f. 3. 
* Modes, and the Compolitions made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all 
* our whole Stock of Ideas; and we have nothing in our Minds, which did 
* not come in one of theſe two ways.” This Thought, in another place, I 
expreſs thus: | | 
* Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and Þ: 2. e. 2. . a. 
* furniſh'd to the Mind only by thoſe two ways above-mention'd, viz, Sen- 
« ſation and Reflection. And again. £2 | 
* Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the Mind has, B. a. c.. g. to: 
* and out of which is made all its other Knowledge: all which it receives by the 
* two fore-mention'd ways of Senſation and Reflection.“ And, 
* Thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of our original Meas, from B. 2. c. 21. 
* whence all the reſt are deriv'd, and of which they are made up.” 1.73. | 
This, and the like ſaid in others places, is what I have thought concerning 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation and Materials of all our 
Ideas, and conſequently of all our Knowledge. I have ſet down theſe Particu- 
lars out of my Book, that the Reader having a full view of my Opinion herein, 
may the better ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Reprehenſion. For 
that your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfy'd with it, appears not only by the 
Words under conſideration, but by theſe allo: But us are ſtil told, That our Un- P. 236. 
der ſtanding can have no other Ideas, but either from Senſation or Reflection. And, 
Let us ſuppoſe this Principle to be true, That the fimple Ideas, by Senſation or Refleftion, P. 240. 
are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning. _ . N 
Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands thus: If the 
general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident Reaſon, then we muft 
allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation or Reflection. This is a 
Conſequence which, with Submiſſion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded 
upon a Suppolition which, I think, will not hold, vix. That Reaſon and Idea“ 
are inconſiſtent; ſor if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general Idea of 
Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon : and yet it will not follow 
from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on and deriv'd from Ideas which 
27 by. Senſation or Reflection, and ſo cannot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or 
efleftion, 
| 3 
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To explain my ſelf, and clear my Meaning in this Matter: All the Ideas of 
all the ſenſible Gualicies of a Cherry come into my Mind by Senſation ; the 
Ideas of Perceiving, Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing, &c. come into my Mind by 
Reflection: The Ideas of theſe Qualities and Actions, or Powers, are perceiv'd 
by the Mind, to be by themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſtence ;- or, as your Lord- 
ſhip well expreſſcs it, Ve find that we can have no true Conception of any Modes or 
Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum or Subject, wherein they are; i, e. 
That they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of themſelves. Hence the Mind perceives 
their neceſſary Connection with Inherence or being ſupported ; which being a re- 
lative /dea ſuperadded to the red Colour in a Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the 


Mind frames the correlative Idea of a Support. For | never deny'd, That the 


Mind could frame to it ſelf Heat of Relation, but have ſhew'd the quite con- 
trary in my Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation cannot be founded 
in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and the thing here related as a Suppor- 


ter ora Support, is not repreſented to the Mind by any clear and diſtin& Idea; 
. therefore the obſcure, indiſtinct, vague Idea of Thing or Something, is all that is 


Jett to be the poſitive Idea, which has the relation of a Support or Subſtratum to 
Modes or Accidents; and that general indetermin'd Idea of Something, is, by 
the abſtraction of the Mind, deriv'd alſo from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection: And thus the Mind, from the poſitive ſimple Ideas got by Senſation 
or Reflection, comes to the general relative Idea of Subſtance ; which, without 
ilfe ſe poſitive ſimple Ideas, it would never have. N 

This your Lordſhip (without giving by Retail all the particular Steps of the 
Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſs d in this more familiar way. 

We find we can have no true Conception of any Modes or Accidents, but ue muſt conceive 
a Subſtratum or Subject wherein they are; ſince it is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of 
Things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. | 

Hence your [Lordſhip calls it the rational Idea of Subſtances : And ſays, I grant 
that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers and Properties of things; but 
our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible 
that they ſhould ſubfiſt by themſelves. So that it this be that which your Lordſhip 
means by the rational Idea of Subſtauce, I ſee nothing there is in it againſt what I 
have ſaid, that it is founded — Ideas of Senſation or Reflection, and that 
it is a very obſcure 1dea, 855 ; 

Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, And ſo we may be 
certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe Ideas: which is a Propoſition, 
whole preciſe meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands 
there, I do not underſtand. For it is uncertain to me, whether your Lordſhip 
means, We may certainly know the Exiſtence of ſomething which we have not 


by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the diſtin& Properties of ſomething which we 


have not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of ſome Propoſition which 
we have not by thoſe Ideas : for to be certain of ſomething, may ſignify either of theſe. 
But in which ſoe ver of theſe it be meant, I do not ſee how I am concern'd in 
it, | | j 
Your Lordſhip's next Paragraph is as followeth : 1 
The Idea of Subſtance, we are told again, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, but 
unknown Support of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine can- 
© not ſubſiſt fine re ſubſtante; which, according to the true Import of the Word, 
is in plain Engliſb ſtanding under or upholding.” But very little weight is to be 


laid upoa a bare Grammatical Etymology, when the Word is uſed in another Senſe by the 
- veſt Authors, ſuch as Cicero and Quintilian; who take Subſtance for the ſame as 


Eſſence, as Valla hath provid; and ſo the Greek Word imports : But Boetius in 


_ tranſlating Ariſtotle's Predicaments, rather choſe the word Subſtance, as more proper 


to expreſs a compound Being, and reſerv'd Eflence for what was more fimple and imma- 
terial. And in this ſenſe, Subſtance was not apply d to God, but only Efſence, as St. 

Your Lordſhip here ſeems to diſlike my taking notice, That the Derivation 
of the Word Subſtance favours the Idea we have of it : And your Lordſhip tells | 
me, That very little weight is to be laid on a bare Grammatical Etymology. Tho 
little weight were to be laid on it, if there were nothing elſe to be ſaid for it; 
yet when it is brought to confirm an Idea which your Lordſhip allows of, 2 


Biſbop of Worceſter: 


dalls a Rational Idea, and ſays is founded in evident Reaſon, I do not ſee what 
your Lordſhip had to blame in it. For tho' Cicero and Quintilian take Subſtantia 
for the ſame with Eſſence, as your Lordſhip ſays ; or for Riches and Eſtate, as 1 
think they alſo do; yet I ſuppoſe it will be true, that Subſtantia is deriv'd 4 
Sulſtando, and that that ſhews the original import of the word. For, My Lord, 
1 have been long of Opinion, as may be ſeen in my Book, that if we knew the 
Original of all the Words we meet with, we ſhould thereby be very much help'd 
to know the Ideas oo were firlt apply'd te, and made to ſtand for; and there- 
fore I muſt beg your Lordſhip to excuſe this Conceit of mine, this Etymological 
| Obſervation, eſpecially ſince it hath nothing in it againſt the Truth, nor againſt 
your Lordſhip's Idea of Subſtance. | | | 

But your Lordſhip oppoſes to this Etymology, the uſe of the Word Subſtance 
by the beſt Authors in another Senſe; and thereupon give the World a learned Ac 
count of the uſe of the Word Subſtance, in a Senſe wherein it js not taken for the 
Subſtratum of Accidents: However, I think it a ſufficient Juſtification of my ſelf 


to your Lordihip, that I uſe it in the ſame Senſe your Lordſhip does, and that 


your Lordſhip thinks not fit ro govern your ſelf by thoſe Authorities; for then 
your Lordſhip could not apply the Word Subſtance to God, as Boethirs did nor, 
and as your Lordſhip has prov'd out of St. Auguſtine, that it was not apply'd. 
Tho” I gueſs *tis the Conſideration of Subſtance, as it is apply'd to God, that 
brings it into your Lordſhip's preſent Diſcourſe, Bur if your Lordſhip and I (if 
without Preſumption I may join my ſelf with you) have in the uſe of the Word 
Subſtance, quitted the Example of the beſt Authors, I think the Authority of the 
Schools, which has a long time been allow'd in Philoſophical Terms, will bear 
us out in this matter. | 


353 


In the remaining part of this Paragraph it follows: But afterwards the Names P. 238. 


of Subltance and Eflence were promiſcuouſly uſed, with reſpect to God and his Creatures; 
and do imply, that which makes the real Being, as diſtinguiſb d from Modes and Pro- 
perties. And ſo the Subſtance and Eſſence of a Man are the ſame ; not being taken for 
the individual Subſtance, which cannot be underſtood without particular Mode sand 
Properties; but the general Subſtance or Nature of Man abſtrattly from all the Cir- 
cumſtances of Perſons. 


Here your Lordſhip makes theſe Terms general Subſtance, Nature and Eſſence, - 


to ſignify the ſame thing; how properly, I {ſhall not here inquire. Your Lord- 
ſhip goes on. 8 


Ard I defire to know, whether according to true Reaſon, that be not a clear Idea of p, 238 


Mai ; not of Peter, James or John, but of a Man as ſuch. 

This, 1 think, no body denies: Nor can any one deny it, who will not ſay, 
That the general abſtra& Idea which he has in his Mind of a Sort or Species of 
Animals that he calls Man, ought not to have that general Name Man applied 
to it: For that is all (as I humbly conceive) which theſe Words of your Lordſhip 
here amount to. | | chr 
This, your Lordſhip ſays, is not a mere univerſal Name; or Mark, or Sign, Your 
Lordſhip ſays it is an Idea, and every Body muſt grant it to be an Idea; and 
therefore it is, in my Opinion, ſafe enough from being thought a mere Name, 
or Mark, or Sign of that Idea. For he muſt think very oddly, who takes the ge- 
neral Name of any Idea, to be the general Idea it ſelf : It is a mere Mark or Sigh 
of it without doubt, and nothing elſe. Tour Lordſhip adds, 


P. 238. 


But there is as clear and diſtinèt a Conception of this in our Minds, as we can have p. 238. 


from any ſuch fimple Ideas as are conveyed by our Senſes. © A gs 3 
If your Lordſhip means by this, (as the Words ſeem to me to import) that 
we have as clear and diſtin& an Idea of the general Subſtance, or Nature, or Eſ- 
ſence of the Species Man, as we have of the particular Colour and Figure of a 


an when we look on him, or of his Voice when we hear him ſpeak, I muſt - 


crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Becauſe the Idea we have of the 
Subſtance, wherein the Properties of a Man do inhere, is a very obſcure Iden 


So in that part, our general Idea of Max is obſcure and confuſed : As alſo, how 
that Subſtance is differently modify d in the different Species of Creatures, ſo as 


to have different Properties and Powers whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd, that 
alſo we have very obſcure, or rather no diſtin& Ideas of at all. But there is 
no N a or Confuſion at all in the Idea of a Figure that I clearly ſee, or of 
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a Sound that I diſtinctiy hear; and ſuch are, or may be, the [eas that are 
conveyed in by Senſation or Refle&ion. It follows : 5 
do not dem that the Diſt inction of particular Subſtances, is by the ſeveral Modes 
and Properties of them, (which they may call a Complication of fimple Ideas if they leaſe ) 
but I do aſſert, That the general Idea which relates to the Eſſence, without theſe, is ſo 
juſt and true an Idea, that without it the Complication of ſimple Ideas will never give us a 
right Notion of it, 
Here, I think, that your Lordſhip aſſerts, That the general Idea of the real Eſ- 
ſence (tor ſo I underſtand general Idea which relates to the Efſence) without the Modes 


and Properties, is a juſt and true Idea. For example: The real Eſſence of a 


Thing; is that internal Conſtitution on which the Properties of that Thing 
depend, Now your Lordſhip ſcems to me to acknowledge, that that internal 
Conſtitution or Eſſence we cannot know; for your Lordſhip ſays, That from the 
Powers and Properties of Things which are knowable by us, we may know as much of the 
internal Efſence of Things, as theſe Powers and Properties diſcover. That is un- 
queſtionably ſo ; but if thoſe Powers and Properties diſcover no more of thoſe 
internal Eſſences, but that there are internal Eſſences, we ſhall know only that 
there are internal Eſſences, but ſhall have no Idea or Conception at all of what 
they ate; as your Lordſhip ſeems to confeſs in the next Words of the ſame 
256th page, where you add; 1 dv not jay, that we can know all Eſſences of Things 
alike, nor that we can attain to a perjeft Und ſtan ling of all that belong to them; but 
if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain Being, in the World, endued with ſuch 
diſtint# Powers and Properties, what is it we complain of the want of ? Wherein your 
Lordſhip ſeems to terminate our Knowledge of thoſe internal Eſſences in this, 
That there are certain Be ngs indued with d;ſtin*! Powers aud Properties. But what 
theſe Beings, theſe internal Efſences are, that we have no diſtin Conceptions of; 
as your Lordſhip confeſſes yet plainer a little after, in theſe Words: For altho? 
we cannot comprehend the internal Frame and Conſtitution of things. So that we having, 
as is conteſs'd, no Idea of what this Eſſence, this internal Conſtitution of Things on 
which their Properties depend, is; how can we ſay it is any way a juſt and true 
Idea But your Lordſhip ſays, 1 is ſo juft and true an Idea, that without it the Con- 
templation of fimple Ideas will never give us a right Notion of it. All the Idea we have 
of it, which is only that there is an internal, tho' unknown Conſtitution of 


Things on which their Properties depend, ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflecti- 


on, and the Contemplation of them have alone help'd us to ; and becauſe they 
can help us no further,. that is the Reaſon we have no perfe&er Notions of it. 

That which your Lordſhip ſeems to me principally to drive at, in this 
and the foregoing, Paragraph, is, to aſſert, That the general Subſtance of Man, 
and ſo of any other Species, is that which makes the real Being of that 
Species abſtractly from the Individuals of that Species. By general Subſtance 
here, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means the general Iden of Subſtance : And 
that which induces me to take the liberty to Wppoſe ſo, is, that I think your 
Lordſhip is here diſcourſing of the Idea of Subſtance, and how we come by it. 
And if your Lordſhip ſhould mean otherwiſe, I muſt take the liberty to deny there 
is any ſuch thing in rerum Natura, as a general Subſtance that exiſts it ſelf, or 
makes any thing. | 3 

Taking it then for granted that your Lordſhip ſays; that this is the general 
Idea of Subſtance, viz. That it is that which makes the real Being of any thing; 
your Lordſhip ſays, That it is as clear and diſtinct a Conception in our Minds, as we 
can have from any ſuch fimple Ideas as are convey'd by our Senſes, Here I muſt crave 
leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Your Lordſhip ſays in the former part of 
this Page, That Subſtance and Eſſence do imply that which makes the real Being. Now 
what I beſeech your Lordſhip, do theſe Words That which, here ſignify more 


than ſomething ? And the Idea expreſs d by ſomething, I am apt to think your 


Lordſhip will not ſay is as clear and diſtint# a Conception or Idea in the Mind, as 
the Idea of the red Colour of a Cherry, or the bitter Taſte of Worniwood, ot 
the Figure of a Circle brought into the Mind by the Senſes. 


Your 
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Biſhop of Worceſter." \'\ 
Your Lordſhip farther ſays, I males (whereby, I ſuppoſe, | ydut Lordſhi 
means, conſtitutes or is) the real Being, as Ginga from Ahe aud Pee F 
For example, my Lord, ſtrip this ſuppos d general Idea of a Man or Gold, of 
all its Modes and Properties, and then tell me whether your Lordſhip has as 
clear and diſtinct an Idea of what remains, as you have of the Fi of the one, or 
the yellow Colour of the other. I malt confeſs the remaining ſomething to me at- 
fords ſo vague, confus'd and obſcure an Idea, that I cannot ſay I have any diſtinct 
Conception of it; for barely by being ſomething, it is not in my Mind clearly di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the Figure or Voice of a Man, or the Colour or Taſte of a Cher- 
ry, for they are ſomething too. If your Lordſhip has a clear and diſtinct Idea of 
that ſomething, which makes the real Being as diſtinguiſh'd from all its Modes and Proper- 
ties, your Lordſhip muſt enjoy the privilege of the Sight and clear 7deas you have: 


Nor can you be deny'd them, becauſe I have not the like; the dimneſs of my 


Conceptions mult not pretend to hinder the clearneſs of your Lordſhip's, any 
more than the want of them in a blind Man can debar your Lordſhip of the clear 
and diſtinct dgas of Colours. The obſcurity I find in my own Mind, when 1 
examine what poſitive, general, ſimple Idea of Subſtance I have, is ſuch as I pro- 
feſs, and further than that I cannot go: But what, and how clear it is in the 
Underſtanding of a Seraphim, or of an elevated Mind, that I cannot determine. 
Your Lordſhip goes on. Iz COINS | 
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I muſt do that right to the ingenious Author of The Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding p. 239. 


(from whence theſe Notions are borrow'd to ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) that 
he makes the Caſe of Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances to be alike, as to their Ideas. 
And © That we have as clear a Notion of a Spirit, as we have of a Body; the 
one being ſuppos'd to be the Subſtratum to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from with- 
* out, and the other of thoſe Operations we find within our ſelves. And that it 
js as rational to affirm, there is no Body, becauſe we cannot know its Eſſence, 
“ as 'tiscall'd, or have no Idea of the Subſtance of Matter; as to ſay there is no 
y wo becauſe we know not its Efſence, or have no Idea of a ſpiritual Sub- 
« ſtance. FO 
From hence it follows, that we may be certain that there are both Spiritual and Bodily 
Subſtances, altho we can have no clear and diſtin Idea of them. But if our Rea- 
ſon depend upon our clear and diſtin Ideas, how tis this poſſible ? We cannot reaſon uith- 
out clear Ideas, and yet we may be certain without them : Can we be certain without Rea- 
fon? Or, doth our Reaſon give us true Notions of Things, without theſe Ideas? If it be 
fo, this new Hypotheſis about Reaſon muſt appear to be very unreaſonable. 
That which your Lordſhip ſeems to argue here, is, That we may be certain with- 
out clear and diſtin} Ideas. Who your Lordſhip here argues againſt, under the 
Title of this neu Hypotheſis about Reaſon, I confeſs I do not know. For I do not 
remember that I have any where plac'd Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas, but 


in the clear. and viſible Connection of any of our Ideas, be thoſe Ideas what they 


will; as will appear to any one who will look into B. 4. c. 4. F. 18. and B. 4. 


c. 6. H. 3. of my Eſſay, in the latter of which he will find theſe Words: Cer- 


tainty of Knowledge is to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, as 
e expreſs'd in any Propoſition.” As in the Propofition your Lordſhip mentions, 
v. g. That we may be certain there are Spiritual and Bodily Subſtances ; or, That Bodi- 


ly Subſtances do exiſt, is a Propoſition of whoſe Truth we may be certain; and 


ſo of Spiritual Subſtances, Let us now examine wherein the certainty of theſe 
Propoſitions conſiſts. 8 
Firſt, As to the Exiſtence of bodily Subſtances, I know by my Senſes that 
ſomething extended, and ſolid, and figur'd does exiſt ; for my Senſes are the 
utmoſt Evidence and Certainty I have of the Exiſtence of extended, ſolid, 
figur d Things. Theſe Modes being then known to exiſt by our Senſes, the 
Exiſtence of them (which I cannot conceive can ſubſiſt without ſomething to 
ſupport them) makes me ſee the Connection of thoſe Leas with a Support, 
or, as it is call'd, a Subject ef Inheſion, and ſo conſequently the Connection 
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of that Support (which be nothing) with Exiſtence. And thus I come b 
a certainty of the Exiſtence of that ſomething which 15 Fl ob ate ſeulible 
Modes, tho' I have but a very confus d, looſe, and undetermin'd Idea of it, ſigni- 
fy'd by the name Subſtance, After the ſame manner experimenting Thinking in 
my ſelf by the Exiſtence of Thought in me, to which ſomething that thinks is evident- 
ly and neceſſarily connected in my Mind; I come to be certain that there exiſts in 
me ſomething that thinks, tho of that ſomething which I call Subſtance allo, I have 
but a very obſcure impe a. | | 
Before I go any farther, it is fir I return my Acknowledgments to your Lord- 
ſhip, for the good Opinion you are pleas'd here to expreſs of the Author of The 
Eſa 

Y 


of Humane Underſtanding, and that you do not impute to him the ill Uſe ſome 
may have made of his Notions. But he craves leave to ſay, that he ſhould have 
been better preſery'd from the hard and ſiniſter Thoughts which ſome Men ate 
always ready for, if in what you have here publiſh'd, your Lordſhip had been 
pleas d to have ſhewn where you directed your Diſcourſe againſt him, and where 
againſt others, from p. 234. to p. 262. of your Vindication of the Trinity. For no- 
thing but my Bok and my Words being quoted, the World will be apt to think 
that I am the Perſon who argue againſt the Trinity, and deny Mykeries, againſt 
whom your Lordſhip dire&s thoſe Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho' I have 
read them over wich great Attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whe- 
ther it be againſt me or any body elſe, that your Lordſhip is arguing. That 
which often makes the difficulty is, That I do not ſce how what I ſay, does at 
all concern the Controverſy your Lordſhip is engag'd in, and yet I alone am quo- 
ted. Your Lordſhip goes on. | | TI * 7 
Let us ſuppoſe this Principle to be true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation or Re- 
flection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning : I ask then how 
we come to be certain, that there are Spiritual Subſtances in the World, ſince we can 
have no clear and diſtin& Ideas concerning them ? Can we be certain, without any Foun- 
dation of Reaſon ? This is a new ſort of Certainty, for which we do not envy theſe Pre- 
tenders to Reaſon. But methinks, they ſhould not at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſ- 
fity of theſe Ideas to our Knowledge, and declare that we may have certain Knowledge unh 
out them. If there be any other Method, they overthrow their own Principle ; if there be 
none, how come they to any certainty that there are both Bodily and Spiritual Subſtan- 
ces ? | | 
This Paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have Certainty with- 
out clear and diſtin Ideas, I would flatter my ſelf is not meant againſt me, becauſe 
it oppoſes nothing that I have ſaid ; and ſo ſhall not ſay any thing to it, but only 
ſet it down to do your Lordſhip right, that the Reader may judge. Tho' I do 
not find how he will eaſily over-look me, and think I am not at all concern'd in 
it, ſince my Words alone are quoted in ſeveral Pages immediately preceding and 
following: And in the very next Paragraph it is ſaid, How THEY come to know ; 
which word They mult ſignify ſome body belides the Author of Chriſt:auity not My» 
ſterious; and then I think, by the whole Tenor of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, no 
Body will be left but me that can poſſibly be taken to be the other: for in the 
ſame- Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, The ſame PERSONS ſay, That notwithſtanding 
THEIR Ideas, it is poſſible for Matter to think. e | | | 
I know not what other Perſon ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, I am ſure no 
Perſou but I ſay ſo in my Book, which your, Lordſhip has quoted for them, viz. 
Humane Underſtanding, B. 4. c. 3. This which is a Riddle to me, the more ama- 
zes me, becauſe I find it in a Treatiſe of your Lordſhip's, who ſo perfectly under- 
ſtands the Rules and Methods of Writing, whether in Controverſy or any other 
way. But this which ſeems wholly new to me, I ſhall better underſtand when 
your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it, In the mean time I, mentjon it as an Apolo- 
gy for my ſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake your Lordſhip's Aim, and ſo miſapply my 


| Anſwer. What follows in your Lordſhip's next Paragraph, is this: 


As to theſe latter (which is my Bufineſs) 1 muſt enquire farther, how T HEY come to 
know there are ſuch ? The anſwer is, by Self-Refle&ion on thoſe Powers we find in 
our ſelves, which cannot come from a mere bodily Subſtance. 7 allow the Reaſon 
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and diſtin& Idea or not ? We have Ideas in our ſelves of the ſevetal Operations of 
our Minds, of Knowing, Willing, Conſidering, &c. which cannot come from a 
bodily Subſtance. Very true; but is all this contain d in the ſimple Idea of theſe'Ope- 


rations ? How can that be when the ſame P E RSO NS ſay; That notwib/tauding their 


Ideas, it is poſjable for Matter to think? Fir it is ſaid, That we have the ideas: of en Under- 
„Matter and Thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know-whether any ffanding, L. 4. 

« material Being thinks or not; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation c-3- 6. 6 
« gf our own Leas, without Reyelation, to diſcover whether Omnipotency bath 24 Eait. 


© not given to lome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a Power to perceive or 
« think. Uf this be true, then for all that we can know by our Ideas of Matter and 
Thinking, Matter may have a Power of thinking : And if this hold, then it is impoſſible 
20 prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, from the Idea of Thinking: For how can we be af- 
fur'd by our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking to Matter ſo diſpos'd 
as our Bodies are ? Eſpecially fince it is ſaid, * That in reſpect of our Notions; it is 
not much more remote from our Comprehenſion to conceive that God can, if 
ehe pleaſes, ſuper-add to our Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that 
he ſhould ſuper-add to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.” 
Whoever aſſerts this, can never prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of Think- 
ing; becauſe he cannot know from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter ſo diſ- 
poi d cannot think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not fram'd the Matter of out 
Bodies ſo as to be capable of it. ; Rs 
Theſe Words, my Lord, I am forced to take to my ſelf ; for-tho' your Lord- 
ſhip has put it The ſame Perſons ſay, in the Plural Number, yet there is no body 
quoted for the following Words but my EJay ; nor do I think any body but I bas 
ſaid ſo. Bur ſo it is in this preſent Chapter, I have the good luck to be joiu'd 
| with others for what I do not ſay, and others with me for what I imagine they do 
not ſay ; which, how it came about, your Lordſhip can beſt reſolve. But co 
the Words themſelves: In them your Lordſhip argues, That upon my Principles 
it cannot be prov/'d that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in . To which give me leave, 
with Submiſſion, to ſay, That I think it may be prov'd from my Principles, and 
I think I have done it; and the Proof in my Book ſtands thus. Firſt, We-expe- 
riment in our ſelves Thinking. The Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking, is in- 
conſiſtent with the Idea of Self-Subſiltence, and therefore has a neceſſary Canne- 
ction with a Support or Subject of Inheſion: The ea of that Support is what 
we call Subſtance ; and ſo from Thinking experimented in us, we have a proof of a 
thinking Subſtance in us, which in my ſenſe is a Spirit. Againſt this your Lordſhip 
will argue, that by what I have ſaid of the poſſibility that God may, if he-pleaſes; 
ſuper-add to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can never be prov'd that there is 
a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, becauſe upon that Suppoſition, it is poſſible it ma 
be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, That the gene- 
ral Idea of Subſtance being the ſame every where, the Modification of Thinking, 
or the Power cf Thinking joined to it, makes it a Spirit, without confidering what 
other Modiſications it has, as whether it has the Modification of Svlidity or no. 
As on the other (ide, Subſtance, that has the Modification of Selidity, is Matter, 
whether it has the Modification of Thinking of no. And therefore, if your Lord- 
ſhip means by a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have not prov'd, 
nor upon my Principles can it be prov'd (your Lordſhip meaning as I think you do, 
demonſtratively prov'd) That there is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. 
Though I preſume, from what I have ſaid about the ſuppoſition of a: Syſtem. of 
Matter, Thinking (which there demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove 
it in the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial. 


But your, Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough; and by charging the want of 4. to, 
Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the thinking Thing in us is immaterial, 


your Lordſhip ſeems to conclude it demonſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. 
That Demonſtration I ſhould with Joy receive from your Lordſhip, or any one. 
For though all the great ends of Morality and Religion are well enough ſecur'd 
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B. 4. c. 3. $-6. without it, as I have ſhewn, yet it would be a great advance of our Knowledge 
| in Nature and'Philoſophy. | | | 
To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great Ends of Religion 
and Morality are {ecur'd barely by the Immortality of the Soul, without a neceſ- 
ſary Suppoſition that the Soul is immaterial, I crave leave to add, That Immor- 
rality may and ſhall be annex'd to that, which in its own nature is neither imma- 
| terial nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in theſe words: For this Cor- 
x Cor. 15, 53, ruptible muſt put on Tacorruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality. | 
Perhaps my uſing the word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, without excluding 
Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a Liberty, and ſuch as deſerves 
Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateriality out of the Idea I make it a ſign of. I rea- 
dily own, that words ſhould be ſparingly ventur'd on in a Senſe wholly new ; and 
nothing but abſolute neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any Term, in a 
Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the preſent Caſe, I think I 
have great Authorities to juſtify me. The Soul is agreed, on all hands, to be that 
in us which thinks. And he that will look into the firſt Book of Ciceros Tuſculan 
Queſtions, and into the ſixth Book of Virgil's Mneids, will find that theſe two 
great Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought, or at 
leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtil matter, which might come under the 
name of Aura, or Inuit, or Ather; and this Soul they both of them call'd Spiritus: 
In the Notion of which, tis plain, they included only Thought and active Moti- 
on, without the total Excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right 1n this, 
I do not ſay, that is not the queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke properly, when they 
call'd an active, thinking, ſubtil Subſtance, out of which they excluded only groſs 
and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit : I think that no body will deny, That if 
any among the Romans can be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are the 
two who may moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: And one of them ſpeaking of 
the Soul, ſays Dum Spiritus hos regit artus ; and the other, Vita continetur Corpore & 
Spiritu. Where tis plain, by Corpus he means (as generally every where) only 
groſs Matter that may be felt and handled ; as appears by theſe words: Si Cor 
aut Sanguis, aut Cerebrum eſt Animus, certe, quoniam eſt Corpus, interibit cum reli 
corpore; fi Anima eſt, forte diſſipabitur ; fi Ignis, extinguetur. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. 1. 
c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, i. e. Aura or Breath: And 
the Foundation of that his diſtinction of the Soul, from that which he calls Corpus 
or Body, he gives a little lower in theſe words; Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, 
ib, c. 22. 25 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit ; the moſt 
| enlighten'd of all the antient People of God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the 
Eccleſ. 3. 19. (ame manner: That which befalleth the Sons of Men befalleth Beaſts, even one thing be- 
| falleth them ; as the one dieth, ſo dieth the other, yea they have all one Spirit. So I tran- 
late the Hebrew word rm, here, for ſo I find it tranſlated the very next Verſe 
Ver. 21 but one; Who knweth the Spirit of a Man that goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt 
that goeth down to the Earth, In which places it is plain that Solomon applies the 
word rm, and our Tranſlators of him the word Spirit to a Subſtance, out of which 
Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unleſs the Spirit of a Beaſt that go th down- 
wards to the Earth be immaterial. Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's 
Chap. 24. 37. time vary from this: St. Lule tells us, That when our Saviour, after his Reſur- 
rection, ſtood in the midſt of them, They were affrighted, and ſuppos'd that they had 
ſeen wre0ua, the Greek word which always anſwers Spirit in Engliſh ; and ſo the 
Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſuppos'd that they had ſeen a Spirit. 
Ver. 39. But our Savior ſays to them, Behold my Hands and my Feet, that it is I my ſelf, 
handle me and fee ; for a Spirit hath not Fleſh and Bones, as you ſee me have. Which 
words of our Saviour put the ſame diſtin&ion between Body and Spirit, that Cicero 
did in the place above- cited, viz. That the one was a groſs Compages that could 
be felt and handlgd ; and the other ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the Ghoſt or Soul of 
Anchiſes, 1 | | | 


Lib. vi. 
Tar eonatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 


Par leuibus ventis volucrique ſimillima ſomns. 


I would | 
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I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſignify a parely 
immaterial Subſtance, In that ſenſe the Seripture, I take it, ſpeaks, when it 
ſays, God is a Spirit: and in that Senſe I have us'd it; and in that ſenſe I have 
prov'd from I Principles, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance; and am certain 
that there is a ſpiritual immaterial Subſtance : which is, I humbly cenceive, a di- 
rect Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion in the beginning of this Argument, viz. 
Hyw come we to be certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances, ſuppoſing this Principle to be 
true That the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, are the ſole Matter and 
Foundation of all our Reaſoning? But this hinders not, but that if God, that 
infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give a 
Syſtem of very ſubtil Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, with Propriety of 
Speech, be call'd Spirit; tho' Materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds: | | 
It is ſaid indeed elſewhere, ** That it is repugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Matter, p. 242. 
6e that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Perception and Knowledge.” But this B. 4. c. 10. 
dith not reach the preſent Caſe ; which is not what Matter can do of it ſelf, but what Mat- g. 5. 
ter prepar'd by an Omnipotent Hand can do. And what Certainty can we have that he 
hath done it? M can have none from the Ideas, for thoſe are given up in this Caſe ; 
aud conſequently, we can have no Certainty upon theſe Principles, whether we have any 
ſpiritual Subſtance within us or not. | a 
: Jour Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, we can have no B. 4. c. 100 
= Ce;tainry whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance in us or not. If by ſpiritual Sub- 9: 5: 
= ſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial Subſtance in us, as you ſpeak, p. 246. 
grant what your Lordſhip ſays is true, That it cannot, upon theſe Principles, 
be demonſtrated. But I muſt crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, That upon 
theſe Principles it can be prov'd, to the higheſt degree of probability. If by 
ſprrunal Subſtance your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I muſt diſſent from 
your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a certainty, upon my Principles, that 
there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, pon my Principles, i. e. 
from the Idea of Thinking, we can have a Certainty that there is a thinking Sub- 
ſtance in us; from hence we have a Certainty that there is an eternal thinking 
Subſtance, This thinking Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, I have B. 4. 
prov'd to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance, has 
put iuto us a thinking Subſtance, which whether it be a material or immate- 
rial Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; tho from them 
it may be prov'd, that it is to the higheſt degree probable that it is immate- 
rial. This in ſhort, my Lord, is what I have to ſay on this point; which may, 
in good meaſure, ſerve for an Anſwer to your Lordſhip's next Leaf or two; 
which I ſhall ſet down, and then take notice of ſome few Particulars which 1 
wonder to find your Lordſhip accuſe me of. Your Lordſhip ſays: | 
But we are told, © That from the Operations of our Minds, we are ableto p, , ae | 
trame a complex Idea of a Spirit.” How can that be, when we cannot from thoſe B. 2. c. 23, 
Ideas be aſſured, but that thſe Operations may come from a material Subſtance ? If we 9- 15. 
frame an Idea on ſuch grounds, it is at moſt but a poſſible Idea; for it may be otherwiſe, 
and we can have no ras from our Ideas, that it is not: So that the moſt Men may 
come to in this way of Ideas, is, That it is poſſible it may be ſo, and it is poſſible it may 
not ; but that it is impoſſible for us, from our Ideas, to determine either way. And is not 
this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? AL | 
1 am very glad to find the Iden of a ſpiritual Subſtance made as conſiſtent and intel- p. 2 41. 
ligible, as that M a corporeal : © For as the one conſiſts of a Coheſion of ſolid 
Parts, and the Power of communicating Motion by Impulſe, ſo the other 
** conſiſts in a Power of Thinking, and Willing, and moving the Body; and 
that the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, is as hard to be conceiv'd as Thinking: 
And we ate as much in the dark about the Power of communicating Motion g. 27. 
by Impulſe, as in the Power of exciting Motion by Thought. We have by 
* daily Experience clear Evidence of Motion, produc'd both by Impulſe and 
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* by Thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion; 

we are equally at a loſs in both.“ ; . 
From uhente it follows, That we may be certain of a Being of a ſpiritua ! Subſtance, . 20. 
altho we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of it, nor are able to comprehend the . 
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Hits Operations : And therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, that all our Ren” 
fon and Certainty is founded on clear and diſtin Ideas; and that they have Reaſon to 
rejett any Dottrine which relates to ſpiritual Subſtances, becauſe they cannot comprehend 
the manner of it, For the ſame thing is confeſi d by the moſt inquifitrue Men, about the 
manner of Operation, both 1 material and immaterial Subſtances, It is affirmed, That 
9. 31, * the very Notion of Body implies ſomething very hard, if not impoſſible to be 
** explain'd or underſtood by us; and that the natural Conſequence of it, viz, 
* Diviſibility, involves us in Difficulties impoſſible to be explicated, or made 
* conſiſtent ; That we have but ſome few ſuperficial Ideas of Things; That we 
9. 32+ are deſtitute of Faculties to attain to the true Nature of them; and that when 
ve do that, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, and can diſcover 
* nothing further but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance.” 
Theſe are very fair and ingenuous Confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of Humane Underſtanding, 
with Reſpet# to the nature and manner of ſuch Things which we are muſt certain of the 
Being of, by conſtant and undoubted Experience. I appeal now to the Reaſou of Mankind, 
whether it can be any reaſonable Foundation for rejetting a Doctrine propos d to us as of 
Divine Revelation, becauſe we cannot comprehend the manner of it ; eſpecially when it re- 
9. 33, 34, 35. lates to the Divine Eſſeuce. For as the ſame Author obſerves, © Our Idea of God is 
tram d from the Complex Ideas of thoſe Perfections we find in our ſelves, but 
* enlarging them ſo, as ro make them ſuitable to an infinite Being, as Know- 
* ledge, Power, Duration, &c. And the Degrees or Extent of theſe which we 
9. 36. * aſcribe to the Sovereign Being, are all boundleſs and infinite. For it is In- 
* finity, which joined to our Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, Cc. makes 
that Complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our ſelves the belt we can, the 
« ſupreme Being.“ | 1 
Now when our knowledge of groſs material Subſtances is ſo dark ; when the Netion of 
ſpiritual Subſt ances is above all Ideas of Senſation ; when the higher any Subſtance is, the 
more remote from our Knowledge ; but eſpecially when the very Idea of a _— Being 
implies its being Infinite and Incomprehenfible ; 1 know not whether it argues more Stupidity 
of | Arrogance, to expoſe a Doctrine relating to the Divine Eſſence, becauſe they cannct 
comprehend the manner of it: Bur of this more afterwards. I am jet upon the Certain- 
ty of our Reaſon, from clear and diſtin Ideas: And if we can attain to Certainty with 
out them, and where it is conſeſs'd we cannot have them, as about Subſtance ; then theſe 
cannot be the ſole Matter and Foundation of our Reaſoning, which is peremptorily aſſerted | 
by this late Author. | 
Here, after having argu'd, that notwithſtanding what I ſay about our Iden 
of a Spirit, tis impoſſible, from our Ideas, to determine whether that Spirit in us be a 
material Subſtance or no, your Lordſhip concludes the Paragraph thus: And is nt 
| this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? | ES 
P. 243- I anſwer ; I think it is a way to bring us to a Certainty in theſe Things which 1 
have ofter'd as certain; but I never thought it a way to Certainty, where we 
cannot reach Certainty; nor ſhall I think the worſe of it, if your Lordſhip ſhould 
inſtance in an hundred other things, as well as the Immateriality of the Spirit in 
us, wherein this way does not bring 4 to a Certainty ; unleſs, at the ſame time, 
your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us another way that will bring us to a Certainty in thoſe 
Points, wherein this way of eas failed. If your Lordſhip, or any body elle, 
will ſhew me. a better way to a Certainty in them, I am ready 
to learn, and will lay by that of Ideas. The way of Ideas will not, from Philoſo- 
phy, afford us a Demonſtration, that the thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial. 
Whereupon your Lordſhip asks, And is not this an admirable way to bring us to a 
Certainty of Reaſou ? The way of Argument which your Lordſhip oppoſes to the 
way of Ideas, will, I humbly conceive, from Philoſophy, as little afford us a 
Demonſtration, that the thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial, Whereupon, 
may not any one likewiſe ask, And is not this an admirable way to bring us to a Cer- 
gainty of Reaſon? Is any way, I beſeech your Lordſhip, to be condemn'd as 
an ill way to bring us to Certainty, demonſtrative Certainty, becauſe it brings us 
not to it in a Point where Reaſon cannot attain to ſuch Certainty ? Algebra is a 
way to bring us to Certainty in Mathematicks ; but muſt it be preſently con- 
demn'd as an ill way, becauſc there are ſome Queſtions in Mathematicks, which 
a Man cannot come to Certainty in by the way of Algebra? E 
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Biſbop of Worceſter. 
In page 247. after having ſet down ſeveral Confeſſions of mine, of the ſhortneſs 


of HumaneUnderftanding, your Lordſhip adds theſe Words: I appeal now to the 
Reaſon of Mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable Foundation for rejetting a Doctrine 


propos d to g as of Divine Revelation, becauſe we cannot comprehend the manner of it ; 


eſpecially when it relates to the Divine Eſſence. And I beſeech you, my Lord, where 
did I ever ſay ſo, or any thing like it? And yet it is impoſſible for any Reader 
but to imagine, that that Propoſition whick your Lordſhip appeals to the Ren 
of Mankind againſt, is a Propoſition of mine, which your Lordthip is c&nfuting 
out of Confeſſions of my own, great Numbers whercof ſtand quoted odt of my 
Eſſay, in ſeveral Pages of your Lordſhip's Book, both before and after this 
your Lordſhip's Appeal to the Reaſon of Mankind. And now I muſt appe 
your Lordſhip, Whether you find any ſuch Propoſition in my Book ? If yo 
Lordſhip doesnot, I too muſt then appeal to the Reaſon of Mankind, Whether it be 
reaſonable for your Lordſhip to bring ſo many Confeſſions out of my Book to con- 


ute a Propoſition that is no where in it? There is no doubt, Reaſon tor it; 


which ſince your Lordſhip does not, that I ſee, declare, and I have not Wit e- 
nough to diſcover, I ſhall therefore leave to the. Reaſon of Mankind to find 
out- | | 


Your Lordſhip has, in this part of your Diſcourſe, ſpoke very much of Rea- p. 
ſon ; as, 1s not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? And there P. 
fore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, That all our Reaſon and Certainty is founded on 
clear and diſtin:# Ideas. I appeal now to the Reaſon of Mankind. I am yet upon the p- 
certainty of our Reaſon. The Certainty is not plac d in the Idea, but in good and found p. 


Reaſon. Allowing the Argument to be good, yet it is not taken from the Idea, but from 
Principles of true Reaſon. 8 72 | 
What your Lordſhip ſays at the beginning of this Chapter, in theſe Words, 


We muſt confider what we underſtand by Reaſon, made me hope I ſhould here find p. 


what your Lordſhip anderſtands by Reaſon explain'd, that ſo I might rectify my 
Notion of it, and might be able to avoid the Obſcurity and Confuſion which 
very much perplex moſt of the Diſcourſes, wherein it is appeal'd to or from as 


7 Judge. But notwithſtanding the Explication I flatter'd my ſelf with the hopes 
of, from what I thought your Lordſhip had promis'd, I find no other account of 


Reaſon, but in Quotations out of others, which your Lordſhip juſtly blames. 
Had I been ſo happy as to have been inlighten'd in this Point by your Lordſhip's 
learned Pen, ſo as to have ſeen diſtinctly what your Lordſhip underſtands by Reaſon, 
I ſhould poſſibly have excus'd my ſelf from giving your Lordſhip the trouble 
of theſe Papers, and been able to have perceiv'd, without applying my ſelf any 


_ farther to your Lordſhip, how ſo much of my E/ay came into a Chapter, which 


was deſigned to anſwer Objettions againſt the Trinity, in Point of Reaſon. It 
follows : | 


But I go yet farther : And as I have already ſheuw'd, ue can have 10 Certainty of an . 208. 


immaterial Subſtance within us, from theſe fimple Ideas; ſo I ſhall now ſhew, that there 
can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from them, by their own Confeſſion, - concerning the 
Exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite Subſtance, even God himſelf. And then your 
Lordſhip goes on to give an account of my Proof of a God: which your Lord- 
ſhip cloſes with theſe Words : 


That which I deſign is to ſhew, that the Certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and p. 252. 


2 Ideas, but upon the force of Reaſon diſlinct from it; which was the thing J intend- 
ed to prove. | 


If this be the thing your Lordſhip deſigned, 1 am then at a loſs who your Lord- 


w 


ſhip deſign'd it againſt: For I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, 


that we could not be convinc'd by Reaſon of any Truth, but where all the 


Ideas concerned in that Conviction were clear and diſtin#; for Knowlegge and 
rtainty in my Opinion, lies in the Perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of Ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having perfectly clear 


and diſtin& Ideas. Tho' thoſe, I muſt own, the clearer and more diſtin& they are, 


contribute very much to our more clear and diſtin& reaſoning and diſcourſing 
about them. But in ſome Caſes we may have Certainty about obſcure 1deas ; v. g. 
by the clear Idea of Thinking in me, I find the Agreement of the clear /dea 


of Exiſtence, and the obſcure Idea of a Subſtance in me, becauſe I perceive 
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the neceſſary Agreement of Thinking, and the relative Idea of a Support ; which 


Support, without having any clear and diſtin& Idea of what it is, beyond this 


* 


relative one of a Support, I call Subſtance. 

If your Lordſhip intended this againſt another, who has ſaid, Clear and di- 
din Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ; it ſeems very 
ſtrange to me, that your Lordſhip ſhould intend it againſt one, and quote only 
the Words of another. For above ten Pages before, your Lordſhip had quoted 
nothing but my Book; and in the immediate preceding Paragraph you bring a large 
Quotation out of the tenth Section of the tenth Chapter of my fourth Book; of 
which your Lordſhip ſays, This is the Subſtance of the Argument uſed, to prove an 
infinite ſpiritual Being, which I am far from weakening the force of ; but that which 1 
defign is to ſhew, That the Certainty of it is not plac'd upon clear and diſtinct Ideas. 
Whom now, I beſeech your Lordſhip, can this be underſtood to be intended 


_ againſt, but me ? For how can my uſing an Argument, whoſe Certainty is not plac'd 


upon clear and diſtinf4 Ideas, prove any thing againſt another Man, who ſays, That 


clear and diſtintt Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ? This 


proves only againſt him that uſes the Argument; and therefore either 1 muſt be 
ſuppoſed here to hold, That clear and diſtin& Ideas are the ſole Matter and 
Foundation of all our Reaſoning, (which I do not remember that I ever ſaid) 
or elſe that your Lordſhip here proves againſt no Body. ED 

But tho' I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That clear and diſtin? 
Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ; yet I do own, 
that ſimple /deas are the Foundations of all our Knowledge, it that be it which 


your Lordſhip queſtions: And therefore I mult think my ſelf concern'd in what 


your Lordſhip ſays in this very place, p. 246. in theſe Words, I ſhall now ſhew, 
that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from theſe fimple Ideas, by THEIR 
own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of God him{elf. 

This being ſpoken in the Plural Number, cannot be underſtood to be meant 
of the Author of Chriſtianity not Miſterious, and no body elſe : And whom can 
any Reader reaſonably apply it to, but the Author of The Eſſay of Humane Un- 
derſtanding ; ſince, beſides that it ſtands in the midſt of a great many Quotations 
out of that Book, without any other Perſon being named, or any one's Words 
but mine quoted, my Proof alone of a Deity is brought out of that Book, to 
make good what your Lordſhip here ſays ; and no body elſe is any where men- 
tion'd or quoted concerning it? | 

The ſame way of ſpeaking of the Perſons you are arguing againſt in the Plural 
Number, your Lordſhip uſes in other places; as, Which T HEY may calla Com- 
plication of ſimple Ideas, if THE pleaſe. | 

We do not envy TH ESE Pretenders to Reaſon ; but methinks THEY ſhould 
not at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas to our Knowledge, and de- 
clare that we may have certain Knowledge without them. And all along in that Page 


' THEY. And in the very next Page my Words being quoted, your Lordſhip 


asks, How that can be, when the ſame PERSONS ſay, That notwithſtanding 
THEIR Ideas, it is poſſible for Matter io think ? So that I do not ſee how I can 
exempt my ſelf from being meant to be one of thoſe Pretenders to Reaſon, wherc- 
with we can be certain without any Foundation of Reaſon ; which your Lord- 
ſhip, in the immediate foregoing Page, does not envy for this new ſort of Certainty. 
How can it be underſtood but that I am one of thoſe Perſons, that at the ſame 
time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas to our Kuowledge, and declare that we may 


Have certain Knowledge without them? Tho' your Lordſhip very civilly ſays, p. 239. 


That you muſt do that right to the ingenious Author of The ktlay of Humane Un- 
derſtanding (from whence theſe Notions are borrow'd, to ſerve other Purpoſes than he in- 
tended them) that, &c. yer, methinks, it is the Author himſelf, and his uſe of 
theſe Notions, that is blamed and argued againlt ; but ſtill in the Plural Num- 
ber, which he confeſſes himſelf not to underſtand. b c 
My Lord, if your Lordſhip can ſhew me where I pretend to Reaſon or 
Certainty, without any Foundation of Reaſon; or where it is I aſſert the 


abſolute Neceſſity of any Ideas to our Knowledge, and declare that we may 
have certain Knowledge without them, your Lordſhip will do me a great 


Favour : 
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| Favour: for this, I grant, is a new ſort of Certainty which I long to be rid of, and 


to diſown to the World. But truly, my Lord, as I pretend to no new ſort of Cer- 
tainty, but juſt ſuch as Humane Underſtanding was poſle(s'd of before I was born; 


and ſhould be glad I could get more out of the Books and Writings that come 


abroad in my Days: fo, my Lord, it I have any where pretended to any new ſort of 
Certainty, 1 beſcech your Lordſhip ſhew me the place, that 1 may correct the 
Vanity of it, and unſay it to the World. 
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Again, your Lordſhip ſays thus, [know not whether it argues more Stupidity er P. 246. 


Arrogance, to expoſe a Doctrine relating to the Divine Eſſence, becauſe T HET cannot 
comprehend the manner of it. | 


Here, my Lord, I find the ſame T HEY again, which ſome Pages back, evi- 


dently involy'd me: and ſince that you have nam'd no body beſides me, nor al- 
jedg'd any body's Writings but mine; give me leave, therefore to ask your Lord- 
ſhip, Whether I am one of theſe THE Y here alſo, that I may know whether I 
am concern'd to anſwer for my ſelf? I am aſham'd to importune your Lordſhip ſo 
otten about the ſame Matter; but I meet with ſo many places in your Lordihip's 
(1 had almoſt ſaid new) way of Writing, that put me to a ſtand, not knowing 
whether J am meant or no, that Iam ata loſs whether I ſhould clear my ſelf from 


what poſſibly your Lordſhip does not lay to my Charge; and yet the Reader, 


thicking ic meant of me, ſhould conclude that to be in my Book which is not 
there, and which I utterly diſown. | 


Tho' 1 cannot be join'd with thoſe who expoſe a Doctrine relating to the Divine P. 246. 


Eſſence, becauſe they caunot comprehend the manner of it ; unleſs your Lordſhip can ſhew 


where | have ſo expoſed it, which I deny that I have any where done : yer your 


Lordſhip, before you come to the bottom of the ſame Page, has theſe Words, 1 


own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite Subſtance, even 
God himſelf. | : 

It your Lordſt ip did mean me in that THEY which is ſome Lines backwards, 
1 mutt complain to your Lordſhip that you have done me an Injury, in imputing 
that ro me which 1 have not done- And if THEIR here were not meant by 
your Lordſhip to relate to the ſame perſons, I ask by what ſhall the Reader di- 


{tinguiſh them? And how ſhall any body know who it is your Lordſhip means? 


tor that I am comprehended here is apparent, by your quoting my Eflay in the 
very next Words, and arguing againſt it in the following Pages. . 
l enter not here into your Lordſhip's Argument; that which I am now conſi- 


dering is your Lordſhip's peculiar Way of Writing in this part of your Treatiſe, 


which makes me often in a doubt, whether the Reader will not condemn my Book 
upon your Lordſhip's Authority, where he thinks me concern'd, it I ſay nothing: 
and yet your Lordſhip may look upon my Defence as ſuperfluous, when I did not 
hold what your Lordſhip argued againlt. | | 


ſhall now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from them, by THEIR p, 246. 


But to go on with your Lordſhip's Argument, your Lordſhip ſays, I ſhall now p. 46. 


ſhew that there can be no ſufficient Evidence broug't from fimple Ideas by their own Con- 

179. concerning the Exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite Subſtance, even God him- 
elf. 3 

Your Lordſhip's way of proving it, is this: Your Lordſhip ſays, e are told, 


Book IV. Chap. 10. Sc&. 1. That the Evidence of it is equal to Mathema- 5 


** tical Cettainty ;” and ver) good Arguments are brought to prove it, in a Chapter on 
purpoſe : But that which I take notice of, is, that the Argument jrom the clear and diſtinèt 
Idea of a God, ts paſs'd over. Suppoſing all this to be ſo, your Lordſhip, methinks, 
with Submiſſion, does not prove the Propoſition you undertook, which was this; 
There can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from fimple Ideas, by their own Confeſſion con- 
cerning | i. e. to prove] the Exiſtence of a God. For if I did in that Chapter, as 
your Lordſhip ſays, Paſs over the Proof from the clear and diſtinft Idea of God, that I 
preſume, is no Confeſſ;on that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from clear and 


diſtin Ideas, much leſs from fimple Ideas, concerning the Exiſtence of a God; becauſe 


the uſing of one Argument brought from one Foundation, is no Confeſſion that 
there is not another Principle or Foundation. But, my Lord, I ſhall not inſiſt upon 


this, whether it be a Confeſſion or no. a 
= Az 2 | | Leaving 
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way of talking of the Philoſophy in uſe in the Schools in his time; yet I am {0 
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Leaving Confeſſion out of the Propoſition, I humbly conceive your Lordſhip's 
Argument does not prove. Your Lordſhip's Propoſit ion to be prov'd, is, There 
can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from ſimple Ideas to prove the Exiſtence of a God ; 
and your Lordſhip's Reaſon is, becaule the Argument from the CLEAR AND 
DISTINCT IDEA OF GOD, is omitted in my Proof of a God. I will ſuppoſe, for 
the ſtrengthening your Lordſhip's Reaſoning in the caſe, that I had ſaid (which I am 
far cnough from ſaying) That there was no other Argument to prove the Exiſtence 

of God, but what I had uſed in that Chapter; yet, my Lord, with all this, 
your Lordſhip's Argument, I humbly conceive, would not hold: for I might bring 
Evidence from ſimple Ideas, tho' I brought none from the Idea of God ; tor the Idea 
we have of God is a complex, and no fimple Idea. So that the Terms being 
chang'd from imple Ideas to a clear and diſtinet complex Idea of God, the Propoſiti- 
on which was undertaken to be prov'd, ſeems to me unprov'd. | 

Your Lordſhip's next words are, How can this be confiſtent with deducing our Cer- 
tainty of Knowledge from clear and fimple Ideas ? | 

Here your Lordſhip joins ſomething that is mine, with ſomething that is not 
mine, I do ſay, That all our Knowledge is founded in ſimple /deas ; but I do not 
ſay, it is all deduced from clear Ideas; much leſs that we cannot have any certain 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any thing, whereof we have not a clear, diſtinct, 
complex Idea; or, that the complex Idea muſt be clear enough to be in it ſelf the 
Evidence of the Exiſtence of that thing; which ſeems to be your Lordſhip's 
meaning here. Our Knowledge is all founded on ffmple Ideas, as I have before 

explain d, tho not always about fimple Ideas ; for we may know the Truth of 
Propolitions which include complex Ideas, and thoſe complex Ideas may not always 
be perfectly clear Ideas. 

In the remaining part of this Page, it follows: 7 do not go about to juſtify thiſe 
who lay the whole ſtreſs upon that Foundation, which I grant to be too weak to ſup- 
port ſo important a Truth; and that thoſe are very much to blame, who go about to in- 
validate other Arguments for the ſake of that: but 7 doubt all that Talk about clear 
and diſtinct Ideas being made the Foundation of Certainty, came originally from theſe 
Diſcourſes or Meditations, which are aim'd at. The Author of them was an ingenious 
thinking Man, and he endeavour d to lay the Foundation of Certainty, as well as he could, 
The firſt thing he found any Certainty in, was his own Exiſtence ; which he founded upon 
the Perceptions of the Atts of his Mind, which ſome call an internal infallible Perception 
that we are. From hence he proceeded to enquire, How we came by this Certainty? And he 
reſold it into this, That he had a clear and diſtin Perception of it; and from hence he 


form'd this general Rule, That what he had a clear and diſtint# Perception of, was true. 


Which in Reaſon ought to go no farther than where there is the like degree of Evidence. 

This Account which your Lordſhip gives here, what it was wherein Deſcartes 
laid the Foundation of Certainty, containing nothing in it to ſhew what your 
Lordſhip propos'd here, viz. That there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from 
Idcas, by my own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of God himſelf ; I willingly excuſe 
my ſelf from troubling your Lordſhip concerning it. Only I crave leave to make 
my Acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for what you are pleas'd, by the way, 
to drop in theſe words: But I doubt all this Talk about clear and diſtinct Ideas being 
made the Foundation of Certainty, came originally from theſe Diſcourſes or Meditations, 
which are aim'd at. IIS | 

By the Quotations in your Lordſhip's immediately preceding words taken out 
of my Eflay, which relate to that zngenious thinking Author, as well as by what in 
your following words is ſaid of his founding Certainty in his own Exiſtence ; it is hard 
to avoid thinking that your Lordſhip means, that I borrow'd from him my No- 
tions concerning Certainty. And your Lordſhip is ſo great a Man, and every way 
ſo far above my Mcanneſs, that it cannot be fuppos'd that your Lordſhip intenu- 
ed this for any thing but a Commendation of me to the World, as the Scholar 
of ſo great a Maſter. But tho” I mult always acknowledge to that juſtly admir'd 
Gentleman, the great Obligation of my firſt Deliverance from the unintelligible 


far 


\ 
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far from entitling his Writings to any of the Errors or Imperfections which are ts 
be found in my Eflay, as deriving their Original from him, that I muſt own to 
your Lordſhip they were ſpun barely out of my own Thoughts, reflecting as well 
as I could on my own Mind, and the Ideas I had there, and were not, that I 
know, deriv'd from any other Original. But, poſſibly, I all this while aſſume to 
my ſelf an Honour which your Lordſhip did not intend to me by this Intimation; 
for tho' what goes before and afcer, ſeems to appropriate thoſe Words to me, yet 
ſome part of them brings me under my uſual Doubt, which I ſhall remain under, 
till I know whom theſe Words, viz. This Talk about clear and diſtinct Ideas being 

made the Foundation of Certainty, belong to. | 

The remaining part of this Paragraph contains a diſcourſe of your Lordſhip's P. 248. 
upon Deſcartes's general Rule of Certainty, in theſe Words: Fur the Certainty here | 
was not grounded on the Clearneſs of the Perception, but on the Plainneſs of the Evidence, 
which is of that nature, that the very doubting of it proves it; fince it is impoſſible, that 
any thing ſhould diubt or queſtion its own Being, that had it not. So that here it is not the 
Cicarnels of rhe Idea, but an immediate Att of Perception, which is the true Ground of 
Cert inty. And this canaot extend to things without our ſelves, of which we can have no 
uher Perception, than what is caus'd by the Impreſſions of outward Object. But whether 
we are to judge according to theſe Impreſſions; doth not depend on the Ideas themſelves, but 
upon the Exerciſe of our Judgment and Reaſon about them, which put the difference between 
true and falſe, and adequate and inadequate Ideas. So that our Certainty is not from the 
Ideas themſcives, but from the Evidence of Reaſon, that thoſe Ideas are true and juſt, and 
conſequentl; that we may build our Certainty upon them, | 

G.anting all this to be fo, yet I muſt confeſs, my Lord, I do not ſee how it any 
ways tends to ſhe either your Lordſhip's Proof, or my Confeſſion, that my Proof 
of an infinite ſpiritual Being is not plac d np Ideas ; which is what your Lordſhip 
proteſſes ro be your Deſign here. 

But though we are not yet come to your Lordſhip's Proof, That the Certainty 
in my proot of a Deity is not plac'd on Ideas; yet ] crave leave to conſider what 
your Lordſhip ſays here concerning Certainty, about which one cannot employ 
too many Thoughts to find wherein it is plac'd. Your Lordſhip ſays, That 
Deſcartes's Certainty was not grounded on the Clearneſs of the Perception, but on the Plaine 
neſs of the Evidence. And a little lower; Here (i. e. in Deſcartess Foundation of 
Certainty) it is not the Clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Att of Perception, on which 
is the true Ground of Certainty. And a little lower, That in things without us, our 
Certainty is not from the Ideas, but from the Evidence of Reaſon that thoſe Ideas are true 
and juſt. _ 8 Fe 

Yi Lordſhip, I hope, will pardon my Dulneſs, if after your Lordſhip has 
placed the Grounds of Certainty of our ow? Exiſtence, ſometimes in the Plainneſs P. 248. 
of the Evidence, in oppoſition to the Clearne/+ of the Perception; ſometimes in the im- 
mediate ct of Perception, in oppoſition to the clearneſs of the Idea, and the Certainty 
ot other things without us, in the Evidence of Reaſon that theſe Ideas are true and juſt, 
in oppoſition to the Ideas themſelves : ] know not, by theſe Rules, wherein to place 
Certainry; and therefore ſtick to my own plain way, by Ideas, deliver'd in theſe 

Words: © Wherever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our 
; Ideas, there is certain Knowledge; and wherever we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree g. 1 * 
with the Reality of things, there is certain real Knowledge, Of which Agree- 
ment of our Ideas with the Reality of things, I think I have ſhewn wherein it 
is that Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts,” Whereof more may be ſeen in Chap. 6. 
in which, if your Lordſhip find any Miſtakes, I ſhall take ic as a great Honour to 
be ſer right by you. | | 6 
Your Lordſhip, as far as I can gueſs your Meaning (for I muſt own I do not 
clearly comprehend it) ſeems to me, in the foregoing Paſſage, to oppoſe this Aſ- 
ſert on, That the Certainty of the Being of any thing, might be made out from the 
Idea of that thing. Truly, my Lord, I am ſo far from ſaying (or thinking) ſo, 
that I never knew any one of that mind but Deſcartes, and ſome that have follow'd 
him in his Proof of a God, from the Idea which we have of God in us; which I 
was ſo far from thinking a ſufficient Ground of Certainty, that your HOOD | 
| | makes 
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males uſe of my denying or doubting of it, againſt me, as we ſhall ſes in the fol- 
lowing Words, p. 248. | 
But the Ilea of an infinite Being has this peculiar to it, that neceſſary Exiſtence is im- 
pi d in it. This is a clear and diſtin Idea, and yet it is deny d that this doth prove 
the Exiſtence of God. How then can the Grounds of our Certainty ariſe from clear and 


diſtinct Ideas, when in one of the cleareſt Ideas of our Minds, we can tome to no Certainty 


by it ? | 

Your Lordſhip's Proof here, as far as I comprehend it, ſeems to be, that it is 

confe(s'd, That Certainty does not ariſe from clear and diſtiatt Ideas, becauſe it is de- 

ny'd that the clear and diſtin Idea of an infinite Being, that implies neceſſary Exiſtence in 

it, does prove the Exiſtence of a God. | | | 
Here your Lordſhip ſays, it is dem d; and in five Lines after you recal that Say- 


ing, and uſe theſe words, I do not ſay that it is deny d, to prove it Which of theſe 


two Sayings of your Lordſhip's mult I now anſwer to? If your Lordſhip ſays it is 
deny'd, I fear that will not hold to be ſo in matter of Fact, which made your Lord- 
ſhip unſay it; thoꝰ that being moſt to your Lordſhip's purpoſe, occaſion'd, I 


ſuppoſe, its dropping from your Pen. For if it be not deny'd, I think the whole 


Force of your Lordſhip's Argument fails. But your Lordſhip helps that out as 
well as the thing will bear, by the Words that follow in the Sentence, which al- 
together ſtands thus: I do not ſay, that it is deny'd to prove it; but this is ſaid, that it 


ii a doubtful thing, © from the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Application 


of their Thoughts.” M/har can this mean, unleſs it be to let us know that even clear 
and diſtin& Ideas may loſe their Effect, by the difference of Mens Tempers and Studies? 


So that befides Ideas, in order to a right Judgment, a due Temper and Application of the 


Mind is requir'd. 


If I meant in thoſe words of mine, quoted here by your Lordſhip, juſt as your 


Lordſhip concludes they mean, I know not why I thould be aſham'd of it; for I 
never thought that Ideas, even tlie molt clear and diſtinf?, would make Men certain 
of what might be demonſtrated from them, unleſs they were of a Temper to 
conſider, and would apply their Minds to them. There are no Ideas more clear 
and diſtin& than thoſe of Numbers, and yet there are a thouſand Demonſtrations 


concerning Numbers, which Millions of Men do not know, (and ſo have not the 


Certainty about them they might have) for want of Application. | 


could not avoid here to take this to my ſelf : For this Paſſage of your Lord- 


ſhip's is pinn'd down upon me ſo cloſe, by your Lordſhip's citing the 7th Sect. of 
the roth Chapter of my 4th Book, that I am forc'd here to anſwer for my ſelf ; 
which I ſhall do, after having firſt ſet down my words, as they ſtand in the place 
quoted by your Lordſhip : ** How far the Iden of a moſt perfect Being, which a 


* Man may frame in his Mind, does or does not prove the Exiſtence of a God, 


« vill not here examine. For in the different make of Mens Tempers and Ap- 
“ plication of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on 
* another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. Bur yer, I think, this I may 
* ſay, That it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and ſilencing Atheilts, 
to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a Point as this, upon that ſole Foundation, 
© and take ſome Mens having that Idea of God in their Minds (for tis evident, 
** ſome Men have none, and ſome a worſe than none, and the moſt very different) 


for the only Proof of a Deity ; and out of an Quer-fondneſs of that darling 


* Invention, caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and 


* forbid us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our 


* own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, offer ſo clearly and co- 
de gently to our Thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to 
** withſtand them. For ] judge it as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where 
* be deliver'd, That the inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen from the Crea- 
** tion of the World, being underſtood by the things that are made, even his 
* eternal Power and Godhead. 


The meaning of which Words of mine, were not to deny that the Idea of a 


molt perfect Being doth prove a God, but to blame thoſe who take it for the 
only Proof, and endeavour to invalidate all others, For the Belief of a God being, 
as I ſay in the ſame Section, the Foundation of all Religion and genuine Mora- 
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lity, I thought no Arguments that are made uſe of to work the Perſuaſion of 2 
God into Mens Minds, ſhould be inyalidated. And the Reaſon I give why 
they ſhould all be left to their full Strength, and none of them rejected as 
unte to be hearken'd to, is this: Becauſe © in the different make of Mens 
« 'Tempers and Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more 
« on one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth.” So 


that my meaning here was not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, to ground Certainty 


on the different make of Mens Tempers, and Application of their Thoughts, in oppoſition 
to clear and diſtint# Ideas, as is very evident from my Words; but to ſhew of 
what ill Conſequence it is, to go about to invalidate any Argument, which hath 
a tendency to ſettle the Belief of a God in any one's Mind; becauſe in the 
difference of Mens Tempers and Application, ſome Arguments prevail more on 
one, and ſome on another: ſo that I ſpeaking of Belief, and your Lordſhip, as I 
take it, ai in that place of Certainty, nothing can (I crave leave to ſay) be 
inferr'd from theſe Words of mine to your Lordſhip's purpoſe. And that I 
meant Belief, and not Certainty, is evident from hence, That I look upon the 
Argument there ſpoke of, as not concluſive, and fo not able to produce Certain- 
ty in any one, tho' I did not know how far it might prevail on ſome Mens Per- 
ſuaſions to confirm them in the Truth. And ſince not all, nor the moſt of thoſe 
that believe a God, are at the Pains, or have the Skill, to examine and clearly 
comprehend the Demonſtrations of his Being; I was unwilling to ſhew the weak- 
neſs of the Argument there ſpoke of ; ſince poſſibly by it, ſome Men might be 


confirmed in the Belief of a God, which is enough to preſerve in them true Sen- 
timents of Religion and Morality. | 


Your Lordſhip hereupon asks, Myerein is this different from what all Men of En- P. 


derſtanding have ſaid? | 7 
I anſwer : In nothing that I know ; nor did I ever that I remember, ſay that 
it was. Your Lordſhip goes on to demand, 


249 


Un then ſhould theſe clear and ſimple Ideas be made the ſole Foundation of P. 249. 


Reaſon ? SS: Ros | 
I anſwer : That I know not: They muſt give your Lordſhip a Reaſon for it, 
who have made CLE AR Ideas the ſil Foundation of Reaſon. Why I have made 


fimple ones the Foundation of all Knowledge, I have ſhewn. Your Lordſhip 
oes on; | 
. One would think by hi. 


| By what, I beſeech your Lordſhip ? | P. 249. 


That theſe Ideas would preſently ſatisfy Mens Minds, if they attended to them. 

What thoſe Ideas are from which your Lordſhip would expect ſuch preſent Sati(- 
faction, and upon what Grounds your Lordſhip expects it, I do not know. But 
this I will venture to ſay, That all the Satisfaction Mens Minds can have in their 
Enquiries after Truth and Certainty, is to be had only from conſidering, obſerving, 
and rightly laying together of Ideas, ſo as to find out their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, and no other way, - | 

But I do not-think Ideas have Truth and Certainty always ſo ready to ſatisfy the 
Mind in its Enquiries, that there needs no more to be ſatisfy'd, than to attend to 
them, as one does to a Man whom one asks a Queſtion to be ſatisfied; which 
your Lordſhip's way of Expreſſion ſeems to me to intimate. But they muſt be 
conlider'd well, and their Habitudes exarnin'd ; and where their Agreement or 
Diſagreement cannot be perceivid by an immediate Compariſon, other Ideas 
muſt be found out to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe under 


Conſideration, and then all laid ina due order, before the Mind can be ſatisfy d 


in the Certainty of that Truth, which it is ſeeking after. This, my Lord, re- 
quires often a little more time and Pains, than attending to a Tale that is told for 


preſent Sati action. And I believe ſome of the incomparable Mr. Newton's won- 


derful Demonſtrations coſt him ſo much Pains, that tho'they were all founded in 


nothing but ſeveral Ideas of Quantity, yet thoſe Ideas did not preſently ſatisfy his 
Md, tho they were ſuch that with great application and labour ot Thought, 


they were able to ſatisfy him with Certainty, i. e. produce Demonſtra- 
tion. Your Lordſhip adds, | 9 e 
But even this will not do as to the Idea of an infinite Being. 
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Tho” the complex Idea for which the Sound God ſtands (whether containing 


in it the Idea of neceilary Exiſtence or no, for the Caſe is the ſame) will not 


prove the real Exiſtence of a Being anſwering that Idea, any more than any other 
Idea in any one's Mind will prove the Exiſtence of any real Being anſwering that 
Idea; yet, I humbly conceive, it does not hence follow, but that there may be 
other Ideas by which the Being of a God may be proved. For no body that I 
know, ever ſaid, that every Idea would prove every thing, or that an Idea in 
Men's Minds would prove the Exiſtence of ſuch a real Being: And therefore if 
this Idea fails to prove what is propos'd to be prov'd by it, it is no more an Ex- 
ception againſt the way of Ideas, than it would be an Exception againſt the way 
. a medius termium, in arguing that ſome body us'd one that did not prove. It 
ollows : TT, | 

It is not enough to ſay THE will not examine how far it will hold; for THEY 
ought either to 54 That it doth hold, or give up this Ground of Certainty from clear 
and diſtin Ideas. 

Here, my Lord, I am got again into the Plural Number : But not know- 
ing any body but my ſelf who has us'd theſe Words which are ſet down out of 
my Eſſay, and which you are in this and the foregoing Paragraph arguing againſt, 
am forc'd to beg your Lordſhip to let me know, who thoſe Perſons are whom 
your Lordſhip, joining with me, intitles with me to theſe Words of my Bogk ; 
or to whom your Lordſhip joining me, intitles me by theſe Words of mine, to 
what they have publiſh'd, that I may ſee how far I am anſwerable for 
them. 

Now as to the Words themſelves, wiz. I will not examine how far the Idea 
propos'd does or does not prove the Exiſtence of a God, becauſe they are mine; 
and your Lordſhip excepts againſt them, and tells me, It was not enough to ſay, 
« 1] will not examine, c. For I ought either to have ſaid, That it doth hold, or 
give up this ground of Certainty from clear and diftinf# Ideas, I will anſwer as well as 
I aan. | | FED 
I could not then, my Lord, well ſay, That that doth hold, which I thought did 


not hold; but I imagin'd I might, without entring into the examen, and ſhewing 


the weakneſs of that Argument, paſs it by with ſaying, 1 would not examine, and 


| left it with this Thought, Valeat quantum valere poteſt. 


But tho' I did this, and ſaid not then, It will hold, nay think now it will not 


hold, yet J do not ſee how from thence I was then, or am now under any Ne- 


ceſſity to give up the Ground of Certainty from Ideas; becauſe the Ground of Cer- 
tainty from Ideas may be right, tho' in the preſent Inſtance a right uſe were not 


made of them, or a right Idea was not made uſe of to produce the Certainty 


ſought. Meas in Mathematicks are a ſure Ground of Certainty ; and yet every 
one may not make ſo right a uſe of them, as to attain to Certainty by them: 
But yet any one's failing of Certainty by them, is not the overturning of this 
Truth, That Certainty is to be had by them. Clear and diſtin J have omitted 
here to join with /deas, not becauſe clear and diſtintt make any Ideas unfit to pro- 
duce Certainty, which have all other fitneſs to do it; but becauſe I do not limit 
Certainty to clear and diſtiuct Ideas only, ſince there may be Certainty from 
Ileus that are not in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtin&?. * > 
Your Lordſhip, in the following Paragraph, endeavours to ſhew, That I 
have not prov'd the Being of a God by Ideas; and from thence, with an Ar- 
gument not unlike the preceding, you conclude, that Ideas cannot be the 
Grounds of Certainty, becauſe I have not grounded my Proof of a God on 1deas. 
To which way of Argumentation I muſt crave leave here again to reply, 
That your Lordſhip's —— as you do, that there is another way to 
Certainty, which is not that of Ideas, does not prove that Certainty may not be 
had from Ideas, becauſe I make uſe of that other way. This being premis'd, I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that my Proof of a Deity is all grounded on Ideas, how- 
8 Lordſhip is pleas'd to call it by other Names. Your Lordſhip's 
ords are : | | 


6. But inſtead of the proper Argument from Ideas, we are told, That © from the. 
*© Conſideration A oug Selves, and what we find in our own Conſtitutions, 


L our 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 

© our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth; 
« That there is an eternal, molt powerful, and moſt knowing Being.” 41 
which I readily yield ; but we ſee plainly, the Certainty is not plac'd in the Ilea, but in good 
and ſound Reaſon, from the Conlideration of our Selves and our Conſtitutions. 
What ! in the Idea of our Selves ? no certainly. | 

Give me leave, my Lord, to ask where I ever ſaid, That Certainty was plac'd 
in the Idea, which your Lordſhip urges my words as a Contradiction of ? I think 
I never ſaid ſo. 1. Becauſe I do not remember it. 2. Becauſe your Lordſhip 
has not quoted any place where I have ſaid ſo 3. Becauſe I all along in my Book, 
which has the Honour to be ſo often quoted here by your Lordſhip, ſay the 
quite contrary, For I place Certainty where I think every body will find it, and 
no where elſe, viz. in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of ea,; 
ſo that in my Opinion, it is impoſſible to be plac'd in any one ſingle Idea, ſimple 
or complex. I muſt own, that I think Certainty grounded on 1deas : And there- 
fore to take your Lordſhip's Words here, as I think they are meant, in oppoſiti- 
on to what I ſay, I ſhall take the liberty to change your Lordſhip's Words here, 
I hat! in the Idea of our ſelves ? No certainly; into Words us'd by your Lordſhip 
in the foregoing Page, to the ſame purpoſe, H/hat ! can the Grounds of our Certain- 
ty ariſe from the Idea of our ſelves ? No certainly. | 

To which permit me, my Lord, with due reſpect to reply, Yes Certainly. 
The Certainty of the Being of a God in my Proof, is grounded on the Idea of 
our ſelues, as we are thinking Beings. But your Lordſhip urges my own Words, 
which are, That, © from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what we find 
** in our Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledge of this certain 
ec and evident Truth.” | 

My Lord, I muſt confeſs I never thought, that the Conſideration of our ſelves, 


and what we find in our own Conſtitutions, excluded the Conſideration of the 


Idea either of Being or of Thinking, two of the Ideas that make a part of the 
complex lden a Man has of himſclf. If Conſideration of our ſelves excludes 
thoſe Ideas, I may be charg'd with ſpeaking improperly : but 'tis plain, never- 
theleſs, that I ground the Proof of a God on thoſe [deas, and I thought I ſpoke 
properly enough; when meaning, That the Conſideration of thoſe Ideas, which 
our own Being offer'd us, and ſo finding their agreement or diſagreement with 
others, we were thereby, i. e. by thus reaſoning, led into the Knowledge of the 
Exiſtence of the firſt infinite Being, 7.e, of God. I expreſs'd it as I did, in the 
more familiar way of ſpeaking : For my purpoſe, in that Chapter, being to 
make out the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, and not to prove that it 
was by Ideas, I thought it molt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual and 
ſami iar way, to let it the caſter into Mens Minds, by common Words and 
known Ways of Expreſſion: And therefore, as I think, I have ſcarce us'd the 
Word Idea in that whole Chapter, but only in that one place, where my ſpeak- 
ing againſt laying the whole Proof only upon our Idea of a moſt perfect Being, 


* 


obliged me to it. | | * 
But your Lordſhip ſays, that in this way of coming to a certain Knowledge 
of the Being of a God, from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what we 


find in our own Conſtitutions, the Certainty is placed in good and ſound Reaſon, 1 
hope ſo. But not in the Idea. | | 


* 


What your Lordſhip here means by not placed in the Idea, I confeſs I do 


not well underſtand; but if your Lordſhip means that it is not grounded 


on the Ideas of Thinking and Exiſtence before-mention'd, and the comparing 
of them, and finding their Agreement or Diſagreement with other Ideas; that 
I muſt take the liberty to diſſent from: For in this ſenſe it may be placed 
in Ideas, and in good and ſound Reaſon too, i.e. in Reaſon rightly managing 
thoſe Ideas, ſo as to produce Evidence by them. So that, my Lord, I mult 
own I ſee not the force of the Argument, which ſays, not in Ideas but in 


found Reaſon ; ſince I ſee no ſuch oppoſition between them, but that 1dzas - 


and ſound Reaſon may conſiſt together. For inſtance : When a Man would 
ſhew the cercainty of this Truth, That the three Angles of a Triangle are 


equal to two right ones; the firſt thing probably that he does, is to draw 
Vol. I. „ | 4 
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a Diagram. What is the uſe of that Diagram? but ſteddily to ſuggeſt to his 


Mind thoſe ſeveral Ideas he would make uſe of in that Demonſtration. The con- 
ſidering and laying theſe together in ſuch Order, and with ſuch Connection, as 
to make the Agreement of the Ideas of the three Angles of the Triangle, with 
the Ideas of two right ones, to be perceiv'd, is call'd right Reaſoning, and is the 
buſineſs of that Faculty which we call Reaſon; which when it operates rightly, 
by conſidering and comparing Ideas ſo as to produce Certainty, this ſhewing or 
Demonſtration that the thing is ſo, is call'd good and ſound Reaſon. The Ground 
of this Certainty lies in Ideas themſelves, and their agreement or diſagreement, 
which Reaſon neither does nor can alter, but only lays them ſo together as to 
make it perceivable ; and without ſuch a due conſideration and ordering of the 
Ideas, Certainty could not be had: and thus Certainty is plac'd b:th in Ideas, and 
in good and ſound Reaſon. | 


This affords an eaſy Anſwer to your Lordſhip's next Words, brought to 


prove, That the Certainty of a God is not placed on the Idea of our (clves. 
They ſtand thus: | | 


For let our Idea be taken which way we pleaſe, by Senſation or RefleRion, yet it is 


not the Idea that makes us certain, but the Argument from that which we perceive in and 


about our ſelves. 
Nothing truer than that it i not the Idea that makes us certain without Reaſon, 
or without the Underſtanding : But it is as true, that *tis not Reaſon, tis not the 


Under ſtanding that makes us certain without Ideas, Tis not the Sun makes me certain 


it is Day, without my Eyes; nor 'tis not my Sight makes me certain it is Day, 
without the Sun, but the one imploy'd about the other. Nor is it one Idea by 
it ſelf, that in this or any Caſe, makes us certain; but Certainty conſiſts in the 
perceivd agreement or diſagreement of all the Ideas, that ſerve to ſhew the a- 
greement or diſagreement of diſtinct Ideas, as they ſtand in the Propolition, whoſe 
Truth or Falſhood we would be certain of, The uſing of intermediate 1deas to 
ſhew this, is called Argumentation, and the Ideas ſo us'd in train, an Argument ; 
ſo that in my poor Opinion, to ſay, That the Argument makes us certain, is no 
more than ſaying, The Ideas made uſe of, make us certain, 3 

The Idea of Thinking in our ſelves, which we receive by Reflection, we may 


by intermediate {deas, perceive to have a neceſſary agreement and connection 


with the Idea of the Exiſtence of an eternal, thinking Being. This, whether your 
| Lordſhip will call placing of Certainty in the Idea, or placing the Certainty in Reaſon ; 


whether your Lordſhip will ſay, it is not the Idea that gives us the Certainty, but the 


Argument, is indifferent to me; I ſhail not be ſo unmannerly as to preſcribe to 


your Lordſhip what way you ſhould ſpeak, in this or any other Matter. Bur 
this your Lordſhip will give me leave to ſay, That let it be called how your 
Lordſhip pleaſes, there is no Contradiction in it to what I have ſaid concerning 
Certainty, or the way how we came by it, or the Ground on which I place it. 


| Your Lordſhip farther urges my Words out of the fifth Section of the ſame 


Chapter. | | 

Bur, © we find in our ſelves Perception and Knowledge.” s were true. 
But how doth this prove there is a God ? is it from the clear and diſtinct Idea of it? 
No, but from this Argument, That © either there muſt have been a knowing 
* Being from Eternity, or an unknowing, for ſomething mult have been from 
Eternity: Bur it an unknowing Being, then it was impoſſible there 
ever ſhould have been any Knowledge; it being as impoſſible that a thing 


_ © without Knowledge ſhould produce it, as that a Triangle ſhould make it (elf 


three Angles bigger than two right ones.” Albwing the Argument to be good, yet it 
is not taken from the Idea, but from the Principles of true Reaſon; as, That no Man 
can doubt his own Perception ; That every thing muſt have a Cauſe ; That this Cauſe muſt 
either have Knowledge or nut; if it have, the Point is gain d if it hath not, nothing 
can produce nothing ; and conſequently a not knowing Being cannot produce a knowing. 
Your Lordſhip here contends, That my Argument is not talen from the Idea, 
but from true Principles of Reaſon, I do not ſay it is taken from any one Idea, 


but from all the Ideas concerned in it. But your Lordſhip, if you herein op- 
poſe any thing I have ſaid, muſt, I humbly conceive, ſay, Not from Ideas, but 


from 
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from true Principles of Reaſon ; ſeveral whereof your Lordſhip has here ſet down; 
And whence, I beſeech your Lordſhip, comes the Certainty of any of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions, which your Lordſhip calls true Principles of Reaſon, but from the percei- 
vable agreement or diſagreement of the Ideas contain'd in them? juſt as it is ex- 
preſs d in thoſe Propoſitions, v. g. a Man cannot doubt of his own Perception, is a true 
principle of Reaſon, or a true Propoſition, or a certain Propoſition : But to the 
Certainty of it we arrive, only by perceiving the neceſſary agreement of the two 
Ideas of Perception and Self-conſciouſneſs. 

Again, Every thing muſt have a Cauſe : Though I find it ſo ſet down for one by 
your Lordſhip, yet, I humbly conceive, is not a true Principle of Reaſon, nork 
true Propoſition ; but the contrary. The Certainty whereof we attain by the 
Contemplation of our Ideas, and by perceiving that the Idea of Eternity, and the 
Idea of the Exiſtence of ſomething do agree, and the Idea of Exiſtence Rom Eter- 
nity and of having a Cauſe do not agree, or are inconſiſtent within the ſame 
thing. But every Thing that has a Beginning muſt have a Cauſe, is a true Principle 
of Reaſon, or a Propoſition certainly true; which we come to know by the ſame { 
way, 7. e. by contemplating our Ideas, and perceiving that the Idea of beginning to 
be, is neceſſarily connected with the Idea of ſome Operation; and the Idea of Opera- 
tion, with the Idea of ſomething Operating, which we call a Cauſe ; and ſo the be- 
ginning to be, is perceiv'd to agree with the Idea of a Cauſe, as is expreſs'd in the 
Propoſition : Aud thus it comes to be a certain Propoſition ; and ſo may be cal- 
led a Principle of Reaſon, as every true Propoſition is to him that perceives the 
Certainty of it. 7 | 

This, my Lord, is my way of Ideas, and of coming to Certainty by them 
which, when your Lordſhip has again conſider'd, Iam apt to think your Lordſhip 
will no more condemn, than I do except againſt your Lordſhip's way of Arguments 
or Principles of Reaſon. Nor will it, I ſuppoſe, any longer offend your Lordſhip, 

under the Notion of a New way of Reaſoning ; ſince I flatter my ſelf, both theſe 

ways will be found to be equally old, one as the other, though perhaps formerly 

they ave not been ſo diſtinctly taken notice of, and the Name of Ideas is of later 
date in our Engliſh Language. 5 | 

If vor Lordſhip ſays, as I think you mean, viz. That my Argument to prove 
2 God is not taten from Ideas, your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I think otherwiſe. 

I Tor ] beſecch your Lordſhip, are not Ideas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement as 
3 they arc expreſs'd in Propoſitions as peiceiv'd, immediately or by Intuition, the 
Principles of true Reaſon ? And does not the Certainty we have of the Truth of 
5 theſe Propoſitions, conſiſt in the Perception of ſuch agreement or diſagreement ? 
I And does not the agreement or diſagreement depend upon the Ideas themſelves ? 
3 Nay, fo intirely depend upon the Ideas themſelves, that it is impoſſible for the 
1 Mind, or Reaſon, or Argument, or any thing to alter it? All that Reaſoz or the 
I Mind does, in Reaſoning or Arguing, is to find out and obſerve that agreement 
or diſagreement : And all that Argument does, is by an intervening Idea, toſhew 
it, where an immediate putting the Ideas together will not do it. | 
As tor example, in the preſent Caſe : The Propoſition, of whoſe Truth 1 
would be certain, is this: A knowing Being has eternally exiſted. Here the Ideas 
Joined, are eternal Exiſtence with a knowing Being. But does my mind perceive any 
immediate connection or repugnancy in theſe Ideas? No. The Propolition then at 
firſt view affords me no Certainty ; or, as our Engliſh Idiom phraſes it, I is not 
certain, or I am not certain of it. But though I am not, yet I would be certain whe- 
ther it be true or no. What then muſt I do? Find Arguments to prove that it is 
true, or the contrary. And what is that, but to caſt about and find out interme- 
diate Ideas, which may ſhew me the neceſſary connection or inconſiſtency of the 
Idas in the Propoſition ? Either of which, when by theſe intervening Ideas I am 
brought to perceive, I am then certain that the Propoſition is true, or I am cer- 
tain that it is falſe, As in the preſent Caſe, I perceive in my ſelf Thought and 
Perception; the Idea of actual Perception has an evident connection with an actual 
Being, that doth perceive and think: The Idea of an actual thinking Being, hath 
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a perceivable connection with the eternal Exiſtence of ſome knowing Being, by 
the intervention of the negation of all Being, or the dea of nothing, which 
has a neceſſary Connection with xo Power, no Operation, no Cauſality, uo Effect, i. e. 
with nothing. So that the Idea of once actually nothing, has a viſible Connection 
with nothing to Eternity, for the future; and hence the Idea of an actual Being, 
is perceiv'd to have a neceſſary Connection with ſome actual Being from Eternity. 


And by the like way of Ideas, may be perceived the actual Exiſtence of a know- 
ing Being, to have a Connection with the Exiſtence of an actual knowing Being 


from Eternity; and the Idea of an eternal, actual, knowing Being, with the 
Idea of Immateriality, by the intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its 
actual Diviſion, Diviſibility and want of Perception, Cc. which are the Ideas 
or, as your Lordſhip is pleas'd to call them, Arguments, I make uſe of in this 
Proof, which I nced not here go over again ; and which is partly contain'd in 
theſe following Words, which your Lordſhip thus quotes out of the roth Section 
of the ſame Chapter. 1 8 3 

Again, If we ſuppoſe nothing to be firſt, Matter can never begin to be; if 


bare matter without Motion to be eternal, Motion can never begin to be; 


* if Matter and Motion be ſuppos'd eternal, Thought can never begin to be: 
“ For if Matter could produce Thought, then Thought muſt be in the power 
* of Matter; and if it be in Matter as ſuch, it muſt be the inſeparable Property 


& of all Matter; which is contrary to the Senſe and Experience of Mankind. 


* If only ſome parts of Matter have a power of Thinking, how comes ſo great 
« a difference in the Properties of the ſame Matter ? What Diſpoſition of 
Matter is requir'd to Thinking? And from whence comes it? Ot which no 
& account can be given in Reaſon.” To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins : 

This is the Subſtance of the Argument uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual Being, which 


I am far from weakening the force . But that which I deſign, is to ſhew, That the 


Certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and diſtin& Ideas, but upon the Force of Rea- 


fon diſtin from it; which was the thing I intended to prove. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, That the Certainty of it (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means 
the Certainty produc'd by my Proof of a Deity) i not placed upon clear and diſtinct 
Ideas. It is placed, among others, upon the Ideas of Thinking, Exiſtence, and 
Matter, which I think are all clear and diſtinct Ideas ; ſo that there are ſome clear 
and d:ſtintt Ideas in it: And one can hardly ſay there are not any clear and diſtinct 


dea in it, becauſe there is one obſcure and confuſed one in it, viz. That of 


Subſtance ; which yet hinders not the Certainty of the Proof. 
The Words which your Lordſhip ſubjoins to the former, viz. But upon the 


Force of REASON diſtinèt from it; ſeem to me to ſay, as far as I can under- 


ſtand them, That the Certainty of my Argument for a Dcity, is placed not on clear 
and diſtinft Ideas, but upon the Force of Reaſon, 

This, among other Places before ſet down, makes me wiſh your Lordſhip had 
told us, what you underſtand by REASON, for in my acceptation of the 


word RE ASON, I do not ſee but the ſame Proof may be placed upon clear 


and diſtin& Ideas, and upon Reaſon too. As I ſaid before, I can perceive no 
Inconſiſtency or Oppoſition between them, no more than there is any Oppoſition 
between a clear Object and my Faculty of Sceing, in the Certainty of any thivg 


I receive by my Eyes; for this Certainty may be placed very well on both the 


Clearneſs of the Object, and the Exerciſe of that Faculty in me. 

Your Lordſhip's next words, I think, ſhould be read thus; Diſtinct from them: 
For if they were intended as they are printed, Diftin# from it, I confeſs I do 
not underſtand them. Certainty not placed on clear and diſtin& Ideas, but upon the 


Force of Reaſon diſtinf# from them, my Capacity will reach the Senſe of: But 


then I cannot but wonder what diſtinct from them do there; for I know no body 
that does not think that Reaſon, or the Faculty of Reaſoning, is diſtint from the 
Ideas it makes uſe of or is employ'd about, whether thoſe Ideas be clear and 
diſtinct, or obſcure and confus d. Bur if that Sentence be to be read as it is 
printed, viz. The Certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and diſtiuct Ideas, but 


pon the force of Reaſon diſtinc from it; I acknowledge your Lordſhip's meaning 


is above my Comprehenſion. Upon the whole matter, my Lord, I muſt con- 
feſs, That I do not ſee that what your Lordſhip ſays you intended here to prove, 
is prov'd, viz. That Certainty in my proof of a God is not placed on Ideas, And 
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next, if it were prov'd, I do not ſee how it anſwers any Objeftion againſt the - 


Trinity in point of Reaſon. X 


Before I go on to what follows, I muſt beg leave to confeſs, I am troubled to 


find theſe Words of your Lordſhip, among thoſe I have above ſet down out of 


the foregoing Page, viz, Allowing the Argument to be good, and cannot forbear to P. 250. 


wiſh, That when your Lordſhip was writing this Paſſage, you had had in your 
Mind what you are pleas'd here to ſay, viz. That you are far from weakening the 
Force of my Argument which I uſed to prove an infinite ſpiritual Being. 
My Lord, your Lordſhip is a great Man, not only by the Dignity your Me- 
rits are inveſted with, but more by the Merits of your Parts and Learning. 
Your Lordſhip's Words carry Weight and Authority with them : and he that 
ſhall quote but a Saying or a Doubt of your Lordſhip's, that queſtions the Force 
of my Argument for the Proof of a God, will think himſelf well founded and 
to be hearken d to, as gone a great way in the Cauſe. Theſe Words Alouing 
the Argument to be good, in the receiv'd way of ſpeaking, are uſually taken to 
| lignity, That he that ſpeaks them, does not judge the Argument to be good ; but 
that for Diſcourſe-ſake he at preſent admits it. Truly, my Lord, till I read theſe 
Words in your Lordſhip, I always took it for a good Argument; and was ſo 
fully perſuaded of its Goodneſs, that 1 ſpoke higher of it than of any Reaſoning 
of mine any where, becauſe I thought it equal to a Demonſtration. If it be not 
ſo, it 1s fit I recall my Words, and that I do not betray ſo important and funda- 
mental a Truth, by a weak, but over-valu'd Argument: And therefore I can- 
not, upon this occaſion, but importune your Lordſhip, That if your Lordſhip 
(as your Words ſcem to intimate) (ces any Weaknels in it, your Lordſhip would 
be pleas'd to ſhew it me; that either I may amend that Fault, and make it 
concluſive, or elſe retrat my Confidence, and leave that Cauſe to thoſe who 
have Strength ſuitable to its Weight. But to return to what follows in your 
Lordinip's next Paragraph. 


2 The next thing neceſſary to be clear d in this Diſpute, is, the Diſtinction between P. 252, 


Nature and Perſon ; and of this we can have no clear and diſtin Idea from Senſation 
or Refjotion. And yet all our Notions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, depend upon the 
right a anding of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibly about this Print, unleſs we have 
clear aud diſtintt Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, aud the Grounds of 
Identity and Diſtiaction. But that theſe come not into our Minds by theſe ſimple Ideas 
of enen and Reflection, IHball now make it appear, 

By this it / is plain, that the Buſineſs of the following Pages is to make it ap- 
pear, That we have no clear and diſtinct Idea ¶ the Diſtinction of Nature and Pen- 
ſon, from Senſation or Reflection: Or, as your Lordſhip expreſſes it a little 
lower, The Apprehenfion concerning Nature and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity 
and Diſtinction, come not into our Minds by the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Re- 


flc&ion, 4 


And what, pray my Lord, can be inferr'd from heuce, if it ſhould be ſo ? 
Your Lordſhip tells us, RG HY 

All our Nitions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, depend upon the right Underſtand- 
ing of the Diſt nction between Nature and Perſon; and we muſt talk nintelgibly 
about this Poiut, unleſs ue have clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature and 
Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction. Yoo be 5 

If it be ſo, the Inference I ſhould draw from thence (if it were fit for me to 
draw any) would be this, That it concerns thoſe who write on that Subject to 
have themſelves, and to lay down to others; clear and diſtine# Apprehenſions, ot 
Notions, or Ideas (call them what you pleaſe) of what they mean by Nature 


and Perſon, and of the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinctiun. 


This ſeems, to me, the natural Concluſion flowing from your Lord ſhip's 
Words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtint# Apprehen/ions (ſomething 
like clear and diſtinct Ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding unintelligible Talk in the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. - But 1 do not ſee how your Lordſhip can, from the neceſſity of 
clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature and Pers &c. in the Diſpute of the 


Trinity, bring in one, who has perhaps miſtaken the way to clear and diſtinct 
Notions concerning Nature and Perſon, &c. as fit to be anſwer'd among thoſe, 
who bring Objections againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon, I do not ſee why an 
Unitarian may not as well bring him in, and argue againſt his EJay, ina 
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Chapter that he ſhould write, to anſwer Objections againſt the Unity of God 


in point of Reaſon or Revelation: For upon what ground ſoever any one writes 


in this Diſpute or any other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either ſide. 
It by the way of Ideas, which is that of the Author of The Efſay of Humane Un- 
derſtanding, a Man cannot come to clear and diſtint# Apprehenſions concerning Na- 
ture and Perſm; if, as he propoſes from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Re- 
flection, ſuch Apprehenfions cannot be got; it will follow from thence, that he is 
a miſtaken Philoſopher : But it will not follow from thence, That he is not an 
Orthodox Chriſtian ; for he might (as he did) write his Eſſay of Humane Under- 
ſtanding, without any Thought of the Controverſy between the Trinitarians and 
Unitarians : nay, a Man might have writ all that is in his Book, that never 
heard one Word of any ſuch Diſpute. 


There is in the World a great and fierce Conteſt about Nature and Grace : 
*T would be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a Party on either fide, 


becauſe a Diſputant, in that Controverſy, ſhould think the clear and diſtinf# Ap- 
prehenſions of Nature and Grace, come not into our Minds by the fimple Ideas of Senſa- 
tion and Reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckon'd among the Objectors 


againſt all Sorts and Points of Orthodoxy, whenever any one pleaſes : I may be 


call'd to account as one Heterodox, in the Points of Free-Grace, Free- will, Prede- 
ſtination, Original Sin, Juſtification by Faith, Tranſubſtantiation, the Pope's Supremacy, 
and what not? as well as in the Doctrine of the Trinity; and all becauſe they can- 
not be furniſh'd with clear and diſtinct Notions of Grace, Free-will, Tranſulſtantia- 


tion. &c, by Senſation or Reflection. For in all theſe, or any other Points, I do 


not ſee but there may be Complaint made, that they have. not always a right 
Underſtanding and clear Notions of thoſe things, on which the Doctrine they diſpute 
of, depends. And "tis not altogether unuſual, for Men to talk unintelligibly to 
themſelves and others, in theſe and other Points of Controverſy, for want of 
clear and diſtinf# Apprehenſions, or (as I would call them, did not your Lordſhip 
diſlike it) Ideas For all which unintelligible Talking, I do not think my ſelf 
accountable, tho* it ſhould ſo fall out that my way, by Ideas, would not help 
them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtin Notions. If my way be in- 
effectual to that purpoſe, they may, for all me, make uſe of any other more 
ſucceſsful, and leave me out of the Controverſy, as one uſeleſs to either Party, 
for deciding of the Queſtion, | | £ | 

Suppoſing, as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make appear, 


That the clear and diftint# Appreherſions concerning Nature and Perſon, and the 


Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction, ſhould not come into the Mind by the fimple Ideas of 
Senſation and Reflection; what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is this to the Diſpute 
concerning the Trinity, on either ſide? And if after your Lordſhip has endea- 
vour'd to give clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon, the Diſputants 
in this Controverſy ſhould {till tal unintelligibly about this Point, for want of clear 
and diſtint# Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Perſon ; ought your Lordſhip to be 
brought in among the Partiſans on the other fide, by any one who writ a Vin- 
dication of the Doctrine of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not ſee 
how the clear and diſtintt Notions of Nature and Perſon, not coming into the Mind 


by the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, any more contains any Objection 


againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtinft Apprehenſions of 
Original Sin, Juſtification or Tranſubſtantiation, not coming to the Mind by the 


 fimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, contains any Objection againſt the Doctrine 


of Original Sin, Juſtification or Tranſubſtantiation, and ſo of al) the reſt of the 


Terms uſed in any Controverſy in Religion; however your Lordſhip, in a 


Treatiſe of the Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in the Chapter where 
you make it your buſineſs to anſwer ObjetFions in point of Reaſon, ſer your ſelf 


{ſeriouſly to prove, That clear and diſtintt ApprehenfionSeeucerning Nature and Per- 


ſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction, come not into our Minds by theſe ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. In order to the making this appear, we read as 
followeth : | | 


As to Nature, that is ſometimes taken for the eſſential Property of a thing : as, 


when we ſay, That ſuch a thing is of a different nature from another; we mean no 


more, than that it is differenced by ſuch Properties as come to our Knowledge. Sometimes 


Nature is taken for the thing it ſelf in which theſe Properties are; and ſo en 
| | | 100 
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200 Nature for a Corporeal Subſtauce, which had the Principles of Motion in it ſelf : But 
Nature and Subſtance are of an equal extent; and ſo that which is the Subjett of Powers 
and Properties, is the Nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual Subſtances. 

Your Lordſhip, in this Paragraph, gives us two Significations of the Word 
Nature; 1. That it is ſometimes taken for eſſential Properties, which I eaſily admit. 
2. That ſometimes it is taken for the thing it ſelf in which theſe Properties are, and conſe- 
quently for Subſtance it ſelf. And this your Lordſhip proves out of Ariſtotle. 
Whether Ariſtotle call'd the thing it ſelf wherein the Eſentia! Properties are, 
Nature, I will not diſpute : But that your Lordſhip thinks fit to call Subſtance Na- 
ture, is evident. And from thence I think your Lordſhip endeavours to prove 
in the following Words, That we can have from Ideas no clear and diſtin Appre- 
henfions concerning Nature. Your Lordſhip's Words are: | 
' 1 grant, That by Senſation and Reflettian we come to know the Powers and Properties of 
things ; but our Reaſon is ſatizfy'd that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is F. 253. 
impilſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the NATURE of thiugs pro- 
perly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas, | | | 
How we come by the Idea of Subſtance, from the ſimple ones of Senſation 
and Reflection, I have endeavour'd to ſhew in another place, and therefore ſhall 
not trouble your Lordſhip with it here again. But what your Lordſhip infers, in 
theſe Words, S that the Nature of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to 
mere Ideas; I do not well underſtand: Your Lordſhip indeed here again ſeems 
to oppoſe Reaſon and Ideas; and to that Iſay, mere Ideas are the Objects of the Un- 
derſtanding, and Reaſon is one of the Faculties of the Underſtanding employ ' d 
about them; and that the Underſtanding, or Reaſon, which ever your Lordſhip 
pleaſes to call it, makes or forms, out of the (imple ones that come in by Senſa- 
tion and Reflection, all the other Ideas, whether general, relative, or complex, 
by abſtracting, comparing and compounding its poſitive ſimple Ideas, whereot 
it cannot make or frame any one, but what it receives by Senſation or Reflection. 
And therefore, I never deny'd that Reaſon was employ'd about our particular 
ſimple Ideas, to make out of them 7deas general, relative, and complex; nor about 
all our /deas, whether ſimple or complex, poſitive or relative, general or parti- 
cular : it being the proper buſineſs of Reaſen, in the ſearch after Truth and 
Knowledge, to find out the Relations between all theſe ſorts of Ideas, in the per- 
ception whereot Knowledge and Certainty of Truth conſiſts. | 
Theſe, my Lord, arc, in ſhort, my Notions about Ideas, their Original and 
Formation, and of the uſe the Mind, or Reaſon, makes of them in Knowledge. 
Whether your Lordſhip thinks fit to call this a neu way of Reaſouing, mult be left 
to your Lordſhip ; whether it be a right way, is that alone which I am concern'd 
for. But your Lordſhip ſeems all along (I crave leave here once for all to take 
notice of it) to have ſome particular Exception againſt Ideas, and particularly 
clear and diſtinf Ideas, as if they were not to be uſed, or were of no uſe in Reaſon 
and Knowledge; or, as if Reaſon were oppos'd to them, or leads us into the 
| Knowledge and Certainty of things without them; or, the Knowledge of things 
did not at all depend on them. I beg your Lordſhip's pardon for expreſſing my 
ſclf ſo variouſly and doubtfully in this matter; the reaſon whereof is, becauſe I 
muſt own, That I do not every where clearly underſtand what your Lordſhip 
means, when you ſpeak, as you do, of Ideas; as if I aſcrib'd more to them, than 
belong'd to them; or expected more of them, than they could do; v. g. where 
your Lordſhip ſays, | | 

But is all this contain'd in the fimple Idea of theſe Operations? And again, S that p , FN 
here it is nat the Clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Att of Perception, which is the p. 248, 
true Ground of Certainty. And farther, So that our Certainty is not from the Ideas them- | 
ſelves, but from the Evidence of Reaſon: And in another place, It is not the Ideas that P. 250, 
male us certain, but the Argument from that which we perceive in and about our ſelves,” 
Is it from the clear and diſtintt Idea of it? No! but from this Argument. And here, 
p. 253. The Nature of things belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas, 
Theſe, and ſeveral the like Paſſages, your Lordſhip has againſt what your 
Lordſhip calls This new way of Ideas, and an admirable way to bring us to tie Certainty p. 243. 
of Reaſon. Fu : 5 
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- I never ſaid nor thought Ideas, nor any thing elſe, could bring us to the Certainty 
of Reaſon, without the Exerciſe of Reaſon, And then, my Lord, if we will im- 
ploy our Minds, and exerciſe our Reaſon, to bring us to Certainty ; what, I 


B. r. c.1. 6.8. beſeech you, ſhall they be imploy'd about but eas? For Ideas, in my Senſe 


of the Word, are, © Whatſoever is the Object of the Underſtanding, when a 


B. 2.c 8.4 9.“ Man thinks; Or, Whatſoever it is the Mind can be imploy'd about in think- 


P. 253- 


P. 253. 


P. 254. 


„ing.“ And again, I have theſe Words, © Whatſoever is the immediate Ob- 
* ject of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that I call Idea.“ So that 
my way of Ideas, and of coming to Certainty by them, is to imploy our Minds in 
thinking upon ſomething; and I do not ſee but your Lordſhip your ſelf, and 


_ every body elſe, muſt make uſe of my way of Heat, unleſs they can find out à 
way that will bring them to Certainty, by thinking on nothing. So that let 


Certainty be placed as much as it will on Reaſon, let the Nature of Things belong as 
properly as it will to our Reaſon, it will nevertheleſs be true, That Certainty con- 
fiſts in the Perception of the agreement or diſagreement of Ideas; and that the 
complex Idea the word Nature ſtands for, is ultimately made up of the ſimple 
Heas ot Senfation and Reflection. Your Lordſhip proceeds, 

But we muſt yet proceed farther : For Nature may be conſider d tuo ways : 

1. As it 1s in diſtintt Individuals; as the Nature of a Man #© equally in Peter, 
James ard John; and this is the common Nature, with a particular Sub ſiſtence pro- 
per to each of them, For the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtin## from the ſame 
Nature, as it is in James and John; otherwiſe, they would be but one Perſon, as 


well as have the (ame Nature. And this diſtinction of Perſons in them, is diſcern'd 


both by our Senſes, as to their different Accidents ; and by our Reafon, becauſe they have 
a ſeparate Exiſtence ; not coming into it at once, and in the ſame manner. | 
2. Nature may be conſider d abſtractly, without reſpe t to individual Perſons ; 


and then it makes an intire Notion of it ſelf. For however the ſame Nature may be in 


different Individuals, yet the Nature in it ſelf remains one and the ſame; which 
appears from this evident Reaſon, that otherwiſe every Individual muſt make a different 
kind. | 

I am ſo little confident of my own Quickneſs, and of having got, from 
what your Lordſhip has ſaid here, a clear and diſtinct Apprehenſion concerning 
Nature, that I muſt beg your Lordſhip's pardon, if I ſhould happen to diſ- 
ſatisfy your Lordſhip, by talking wninteligibly, or beſides the purpoſe, about it. 
J muſt then confeſs to your Lordſhip, 1. That I do not clearly underſtand 
whether your Lordſhip, in theſe two Paragraphs, ſpeaks of Nature, as ſtand- 
ing for Eſſential Properties; or of Nature, as ſtanding for Subſtance and yet 
it is of great moment in the Caſe, becauſe your Lordſhip allows, That the 
Notion of Nature in the former of theſe Senſes, may be had from Senſation 


and Reflection; but of Nature in the latter Senſe, your Lordſhip ſays, II pro- 


perly belougs to Reaſon, and not mere Ideas. 2. Your Lordſhip's ſaying in the firſt 
of theſe Paragraphs, That the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtiuft from the 


ſame Nature as it is in James and John; and in the ſecond of them, That how- 
ever the SAME Nature may be in different Individuals, yet the Nature it ſelf 


remains ONE AND THE SAME; does not give me ſo clear and diſtinct 
an Apprehenſfion concerning Nature, that I IN in your Lordſhip's Opi- 


nion, I ought to think, either that one aud the ſame Nature is in Peter and 
John; or that a Nature diſtin& from that in John, is in Peter And the Rea- 


ſon is, becauſe I cannot, in my way by Ideas, well put together one and the 
ſame and diſtiac#. My Apprehenfrons concerning the Nature of Man, or the com- 


mon Nature of Man (it your Lordſhip will, upon this Occaſion, give me leave 
to trouble your Lordſhip with it) is, in ſhort, this; That it is a Collectiou of 


ſeveral Ideas, combined into one complex, abſtra& Idea, which when they 
are found united in any Individual exiſting, tho' joined in that Exiſtence 
with ſeveral other Jdeas, that individual or particular Being is truly ſaid 


to have the Nature of a Man, or the Nature of a Man to be in him; 


for as much as all theſe ſimple Ideas are found united in him, which anſwer 

the complex, abſtract Idea, to which the ſpecifick Name Man is given by any 

one: which abſtract, ſpecifick Idea, he keeps the ſame, when he * 1 
| | | | | | _ ſpecific 


Powers] have upon us. To which I anſwer, 
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ſpecifick Name ſtanding for it, to diſtin& Individuals ; i. e. no body changes 
his Idea of a Man, when he ſays Peter is a Man, from that Idea which he makes 


the Name Man to ſtand for, when he calls John a Man, This ſhort way 
by 1deas, has not, I confeſs, thoſe different, and more learned and ſcholaſtick 


| Conſiderations ſet down by your Lordſhip. But how they are neceſſary, or 


at all tend to prove what your Lordſhip has propos'd to prove, viz. That 
we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of Nature, from the ſimple Ideas got from 


Senſation and Reflection, I confeſs I do not yet ſee. But your Lordſhip goes 


on to it: | | 
Let us now ſee how far theſe Things can come from our ſimple Ideas, by Reflefti- 
on and Senſation. And I ſhall lay down the Hypothefis of THOSE, who reſolve 
our Certainty into Ideas, as plainly and intelligibly as I can. 
Here I am got again into the Plural Number: For tho' it be ſaid the Mypo- 
theſis of THOSE, yet my Words alone are quoted for that Hypotheſis, and 
not a word of any body elſe in this whole Buſineſs concerning Nature. What 
they are, I ſhall give the Reader, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down. | 
1. We are told, That all ſimple Ideas are true and adequate. Not, that 
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« they are the true Repreſentations of things without us; but that they are "yen wa 


ſtanding, 


* the true Effects of ſuch Powers in them, as produce ſuch Senſation within L. 2. ch. 30. 
« us.” So that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the Effects 3 1 


they have upon us : | | OE 

For theſe Words of mine, I find Humane Underſtanding, L. 2. ch. 30, 31. quo- 
ted; but I crave leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, That in neither of theſe 
Chapters do I find the Words, as they ſtand here in your Lordſhip's Book. In 
B. 2. Ch. 31. Sect. 2. of my Eſſay, I find theſe Words, © That all our ſimple 
« Jdeas are adequate, becauſe being nothing but the Effects of certain Powers 
« in things fiited or ordained by God, to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they 
* cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers.” And in Chap. 
30. Sect. 2. I ſay, That © our ſimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the reality 
* of Things. Not that they are all of them the Images or Repreſentations 
* of what does exiſt ; the contrary whereof, in all but the primary Qualities 


« of Bodies, hath been already ſhew'd.” 


Theſe are the Words in my Book, from whence thoſe in your Lordſhip's 


ſeem to be gather'd, but with ſome differcnce ; For I do not remember that 
I have any where ſaid, of all our fimple Ideas, That they are none of them 


true Repreſentations of Things without us; as the Words I find in your Lord- 
ſhip's Book, ſeem to make me ſay. The contrary whereof, appears from the 
Words which I have ſet down, out of Chap. 30. where I deny only the ſim- 
ple Ideas of ſecondary Qualities, to be Repreſentations ; but do every where 


affirm, That the ſimple Ideas of primary Qualities, are the Images or Repre- 


ſentation of what does exiſt without us. So that my Words, in the Chapters 
quoted by your Lordſhip, not ſaying that all our ſimple Ideas are only Effetts; 
and none of them Repreſentations, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, cannot, 


upon that account, infer from my Words, as you do here, viz. So that really P. 245. 


we can unde, ſtaud nothing certainly by them. 
The remaining Words of this Sentence, I muſt beg your Lordſhip's Par- 


don, If J profeſs I do not underſtand: They are theſe; But the Effects P 


they have upon us. They here, and Them in the preceding Words to which 
they are joined, ſignify ſimple Ideas; for 'tis of thoſe your Lordſhip infers, 
So that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the Effects they 
have upon us. And then your Lordſhip's Words import thus much, So that 


really we can underſtand nothing certainly by ſimple Ideas, but the Effects ſimple 


Ideas have upon us: which I cannot underſtand to be what your Lordſhip 


intended to infer from the preceding Words taken to be mine. For, I ſuppoſe 


your Lordſhip argues, from my Opinion concerning the fimple Jdeas of ſe- 
condary Qualities, the little real Knowledge we ſhould receive trom them, 
if it be true, that they are not Repreſentations or Images of any thing in 
Bodies, but only Effects of certain Powers in Bodies to produce them in us: 


And 1n that Senſe I take the liberty to read Poe Lordſhip's words thus; & 
t 


that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by [ theſe Ideas] but the Effet: | thoſe 


Vol. I. Cec. | i. That 
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1. That we as certainly know and diſtinguiſh Things by Ideas, ſuppoſing them 
nothing but Effects produc'd in us by theſe Powers, as if they were Repreſentati- 
ons. I can as certainly, when I have occaſion for either, diſtinguiſh Gold from 
Silver by the Colour, or Wine from Water by the Taſte ; if the Colour of the 
one, or the Taſte of the other, be only an ett of their Powers on me, as if that 
Colour and that Taſte were Repreſentations and Reſcmblances of ſomething in 
thoſe Bodies. | | 

2+ Ianſwer; That we have certainly as much Pleaſure and Delight by thoſe 
Ideas, ore way as the other. The Smell of a Violet or Taſte of a Peach, gives 
me as real and certain Delight, if it be only an Effect, as if it were the true Re- 
ſemblance of ſomething in that Flower and Fruit. And J a little the more won- 
der, to hear your Lordſhip complain ſo much of want of Certainty in this Caſe, 
when I read theſe Words of your Lordſhip in another place: | 

That from the Powers and Properties of Things which are knowable by us, we may know 
as much of the internal Eſſence of Things, as thoſe Powers and Properties diſcover. I do 
not ſay, That we can know all Eſſences of Things alike ; nor that we can attain to a 
perfeft Underſtanding of all that belong to them: But if we can know ſo much, as that 
there are certain Beings in the World, endued with ſuch diſtint# Powers and Properties; 
What i it we complain of the Want of, in order to our Certainty of Things ? But we do 
not ſee the bare Eſſence of Things, What is that bare Eſſence, without the Powers and 
Properties belonging to it? It is that internal Conſtitution of Things, from whence 
thoſe Powers and Properties low. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like tio 
be, for any Diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is a good Argument, to prove the 
Uncertainty of Philoſophical Speculations, about the real Eſſence of Things ; but it is no 
prejudice to s, 'who enquire after the Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. For although we 
cannot comprehend the internal Frame, or Conſtitution of Things, nor in what man- 
ner they do flow from the Subſtance ; yet by them we certainly know, that there are 
ſuch Eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſh'd from each other by their Powers and 


hy es | | 
ive me leave, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, to argue after the ſame manner in the 
preſent Caſe : That from theſe ſimple Ideas which are knowable by us, we know as 
much of the Powers and internal Conſtitutions of Things, as theſe Powers diſcover ; 
and if we can know ſo much as that there are ſuch Powers, and that there are certain Be- 


ings in the World, endued with ſuch Powers and Properties, that by theſe ſimple Ideas 


that are but the Effects of theſe Powers, we can as certainly diſtinguiſh the Be- 
ings wherein thoſe Powers are, and receive as certain Advantage from them, as 
if thoſe ſimple Ideas were reſemblances : What is it we complain of the want of, in 
order to our Certainty of Things ? But we do not ſee that internal Conſtitution from whence 
thoſe Powers flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like to be for any Diſcoveries 


that have been yet made) that is a good Argument, to ſhew how ſhort our Philoſophical 


P. 254. 
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Speculations are about the real, internal Conſtitutions of Things ; but is no prejudice to us, 
who by thoſe ſimple Ideas ſearch out, find and diſtinguiſh Things for our Uſes. 
For though, by thoſe Ideas which are not Reſemblances, we caunot comprehend the in- 
ternal Frame or Conſtitution of Things, -nor in what manner theſe Ideas are produc'd . 


in us by thoſe Powers; yet by them we certainly know, That there are ſuch Eſſences or 


Conſtitutions of theſe Subſtances, that have thoſe Powers, whereby they regularly 
produce thoſe Ideas in us; and that they are diſtinguiſh'd from each other by thoſe 
Powers. b 

The next Words your Lordſhip ſets down, as out of my Book, are: 

2. All our Ideas of Subſtances are imperfect and inadequate, becauſe they re- 
te fer to the real Eſſences ot Things of which we are ignorant, and no Man knows 
* what Subſtance is in ic ſelf : And they are all falſe, when look'd on as the Re- 
* preſentations of the unknown Eſſences of Things.” 

In theſe too, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to take notice, That there 
is a little Variation from my Words: For I do not ſay, That all our Ideas o 
Subſtances are imperfe and inadequate, becauſe they refer to the real Eſſences of 
Things; for ſome People may not refer them to rea! Eſſences. But I do ſay, 
© That all Ideas of Subſtances, which are refer'd to real Eſſences, Be 

| * that 
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te that reſpect inadequate: As may be ſeen more at large in that Chapter. | 
Your Lordſhip's next Quotation has in it ſomething of a like Slip, The Words P. 254. 
which: your Lordſhip ſets down, are, pots | 
3. Abſtratt Ideas are only general Names, made by ſeparating Circumſtances of Time 
and Place, &c. from them, which are only the Inventions and Creatures of the Under- 
andin . ; 
Foe bet your Lordſhip quotes Chap. 3. Se&. 6. of my third Book; where my 
Words are, The next thing to be conſider'd, is, how general Words come to 
« be made. For ſince all things that exiſt are only Particulars, how come we 
« by general Terms? or where find we thoſe general Natures they are ſuppos'd 
to ſtand for? Words become general, by being made Signs of general Ideas; 
« and Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances of Time 
« or Place, and any other eas that may determine them to this or that particu- 
ar Exiſtence, By this way of Abſtraction, they are made capable of repre- 
«* ſenting more Individuals than one; each of which, having in it a Conformity 
* to that abſtract Idea, is (as we call it) of that ſort.” By which Words it ap- 
pears, that I am far enough from au us That abſtract Ideas are only general Names. 
Your Lordſhip's next Quotation out of my Book, is, | 
4. © Eflence may be taken two ways. 1. For the real, internal, unknown 
« Conſtitutions of Things; and in this ſenſe it is underſtood as to particular 
« Things. 2. For the abſtract Idea; and one is ſaid to be the nominal, the other 
« the real Eſſence. And the nominal Eflences only are immutable, and are Helps 
« to enable them to conſider things, and to diſcourſe of them.“ | 
Here too, I think, there are ſome Words left out, which are neceſſary to make 
my Meaning clearly underſtood ; which your Lordſhip will find, if you think fit 
to give your ſelf the trouble to caſt your eye again on that Chapter, which you 
here quote. But not diſcerning clearly what uſe your Lordſhip makes of them, 
as they are cither in your Lordſhip's Quotation, or in my Book, I ſhall not trou- 
ble your Lordſhip about them. Your Lordſhip goes on: | p 
But two Things are granted, which tend to clear this matter. 9 
1. That there is a real Eſſence, which is the Foundation of Powers aud Properties. 
2. That we may know theſe Powers and Properties, altho' we are ignorant of the real 
E ence. | „ 
” by that indefinite Expreſſion, T may know theſe Powers and Properties, your 
Lordſhip means, That we may know ſome of the Powers and Properties that depend on 
the real Eſſences of Subſtances ; I grant it to be my Meaning. If your Lordſhip, 
in thole Words, comprehends all their Powers and Properties, that goes beyond 
my Meaning. From theſe two things, which I grant your Lordſhip ſays, you 
inter, . | | Lip | 
1. That from thoſe true and adequate Ideas, which we have of the Modes and Properties P. 255: 
of Things, we have ſufficient Certainty of the real Eſſence of them: For theſe Ideas are al. 
low'd to be true; and either by them we may judge of the Truth of Things, or we can make 
no Judgment at all of any thing without our ſelves. e 
four Ideas be only the Effects we ſee of the Powers of Things without s; yet our Rea- 
fon muſt be ſatisfy d, That there could be no ſuch Powers, unleſs there were ſome real Be- 
ings which had them. So that either we may be certain, by theſe Effects, of the real Being 
of Things; or it is not poſſible, as we are framed, to have any Certainty at all of any thing 
without our ſelves. 8 
All this, if 1 miſtake not your Lordſhip, is only to prove, That by the Ideas 
of Properties and Powers which we obſerve in things, our Reaſon muſt be ſatisfy'd that 
there are without us real Beings, with real Eſſences which being that which I readily 
own and have ſaid in my Book, Icannot but acknowledge my ſelf oblig'd to your 
Lordſhip, for being at the pains to colle& Places out of my Book, to prove what 
1 hold in it; and the more, becauſe your Lordſhip does it by ways and ſteps, 
which poſſibly I ſhould never have thought of. Your Lordſhip's next Inference is, 
2. That from the Powers and Properties of things, which are knowable by is, we P. 256. 
may know as much of the internal Eſſence of things, as thoſe Powers and Properties diſ-/ 
cover. I do not ſay, That we can know all Eſſences of things alike; nor that we can 
attaia to a perfet# Underſtanding of all that belong to them But if we can know ſo 
much, as that there are certain Beings in the World, endu'd with ſuch diſtint# Powers 
Gs, © e REY. - | Mo 
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and Properties ; what is it we complain of the want of, in order to our Certainty of Things 
"But 1 ſee the bare. Eſſence of things. I bat is that bare Edence — 
Powers and Properties belonging to it ? It is that internal Conſtitution of things, 
from whence thoſe Powers and Properties flow, Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are 
| like to be, for any Diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is a good Argument to prove 
the Uncertainty of Philoſophical Speculations, about the real Eſſences of things ; but it 
is no prejudice to 18, who inquire after the oy of ſuch Efſences. For although we 
cannot comprehend the internal Frame or Conſtitution of Things, nor in what 
manner they do flow from the Subſtance ; yet, by them, we certainly know that there 
are ſuch Eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſb d from each other by their Powers and Pro- 

8 | 

This ſecond Inference ſeems to be nothing but a Reproof to thoſe who complain, 
That they do not ſee the bare Eſſences of Things, Complaining that God did not 
make us otherwiſe than he has, and with larger Capacities than he has thought 

fit to give us, is, I confeſs, a Fault worthy of your Lordſhip's Reproof. But to 
ſay, That if we knew the real Eſſences ot internal Conſtitutions of thoſe Beings, 
ſome of whoſe Properties we know, we ſhould have much more certain Know- 
ledge concerning thoſe Things and their Properties, I am ſure is true, and 1 
think no faulty complaining ; and if it be, I muſt own my ſelf to your Lordſhip 
to be one of thoſe Complainers. | WIT 

But your Lordſhip asks, Mat is it we. complain of the want of, in order to our Cer- 
tainty of things? | 

It your Lordſhip means, as your Words ſeem to import, J/hat is it we complain 
of, in order to our Certainty, that thoſe Properties are the Properties of ſome Beings, 
or that ſomething does exiſt when thoſe Properties exiſt ? I anſwer, We complain 

cf the Want of nothing in order to that Certainty, or ſuch a Certainty as that is. But 
there are other very deſirable Certainties, or other parts of Knowledge concerning 
the ſame things, which we may want when we have thoſe Certainties. Knowing 
the Colour, Figure, and Smell of Hyſop, I can, when I ſee Hyſop, know ſo much, 
as that there is a certain Being in the World, endu'd with ſuch diſtin&# Powers and Pro- 
perties; and yet I may juſtly complain, that I want ſomething in order to Certainty, 
that Hyſop will cure a Bruiſe or a Cough, or that it will kill Moths; or, uſed 
in a certain way, harden Iron; or an hundred other uſeful Properties that may be 
in it, which I ſhall never know ; and yet might be certain of, it I knew the real 
Eſſences, or internal Conſtitution of Things, on which all their Properties de- 
nd. | | x | 
W Lordſhip agreeing with me, That the real Eſſence is that internal Conſtitu- 
tion of Things, from whence their Powers and Properties flow ; adds farther, Suppoſe we 
be ignorant of this | Eſſence] as we are like to be for any Diſcoveries have been yet made, 
that is a good Argument to prove the Uncertainty of Philoſophical Speculations about the real 
| Eſſences of Things; but it is no prejudice to us, who enquire after the Certainty of ſuch 
ences. | | 
* know no body that ever deny'd the Certainty of ſuch real Eſſences or internal 
Conſtitutions, in things that do exiſt, if it be that that your Lordſhip means by 
Certainty of- ſuch Efſences. If it be any other Certainty that your Lordſhip enguires 
after, relating to ſuch Eſſences, I confeſs I know not what it is, ſince your Lord- 
ſhip acknowledges, He are ignorant of thoſe real Eſſences, thoſe internal Conſtitutions, 
and are like to be ſo; and ſeem to think it the uncurable Cauſe of Uncertainty in Phi- 
loſophical Speculations. | 

Your Lordſhip adds, For altho' we cannot comprehend the internal Frame and Conſli- 
tution of Things, nor in what manner they do flow from the Subſtance. 

Here I mult acknowledge to your Lordſhip, That my Notion of theſe Eſſences 
difters a little from your Lordſhip's ; for I do not take them to low from the Sub- 
ſtance in any created Being, but to be in every thing that internal Conſtitution, or 
Frame, or Modification of the Subſtance, which God in his Wiſdom and good Plea- 
ſure thinks fit to give to every particular Creature, when he gives it a Being: 
And ſuch Efences I grant there are in all things that exiſt. Your Lordſhip's third 

Inference begins thus: 

3. The Eſſences of Things, as they are knowable by 1s, have a Reality in them : Hor 

they are founded on the natural Conſtitution of Things. POR ü 
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I think 
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hence, I cannot agree to what follows. 


Aud however the abſtrafted Ideas are the Work of the Mind, yet they are not mere Crea- P. 257. 
tures of the Mind; as appears by an inſtance produc'd of the Eſſence of the Sun, being 

“ jn one ſingle Individual; in which caſe it is granted, That the Idea may be ſo 

© abſtratted, that more Suns might agree in it, and it is as much a ſort, as if 

«© there were as matiry Suns as there are Stars.” So that here we have a real Eſſence 
ſubſiſting in one Individual, but capable of being multiply'd into more, and the ſame Eſſence 
remaining. But in this one Sun there is areal Eſſence, and not a mere nominal or abſtra- 

died Eſſence : But ſuppoſe there were more Suns; would not each of them have the real 
Eſſence of the Sun? For what is it makes the ſecond Sun, but having the ſame real Eſſence 

with the firſt ? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the ſecond would have nothing but 


the Name. 


This, my Lord, as ] underſtand it, is to prove, That the abſtra& general Eſ- 
ſence of any ſort of things, or things of the ſame Denomination, v. g. of Man or 
Marig-ld, hath a real Being out of the Underſtanding ; which I confeſs, my Lord, 
I am not able to conceive. Your Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, 
concerning the S, I humbly conceive will not reach it: Becauſe what is ſaid 
there, does not at all concern the real, but nominal Eſſence; as is evident from 
hence, That the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but we have no complex 
Beſides, I ſay ex- 
preſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species by Names, is not at all 
founded on their real Efſences. So that the Sun being one of theſe Subſtances, 
I cannot, in the place quoted by. your Lordſhip, be ſuppos'd to mean by Eſſence 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had ſo expreſs'd ir. But all this 
Argument will be at an End, when your Lordſhip ſhall have explain'd what you 
mean by theſe words, True Sun. In my ſenſe of them, any thing will be a True 
Sun, to which the name Sun may be truly and properly apply'd ; and to that 
Subſtance or Thing, the name Sun may be truly and properly apply'd, which has 
united in it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe that 
is call'd Sun is diſtinguiſh'd from other Subſtances, i. e. by the nominal Eſſence : 
And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſh'd from a fixed Star; not by a 
real Eſſence, that we do not know (for if we did, tis poſſible we ſhould find the 
real Eſſence or Conſtitution of one of the fix'd Stars, to be the ſame with that of our 
Sun) but by a complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities co-exiſting ; which, wherever 

they are found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer your Lord- 
ſhip's Queſtion, For what is it makes the ſecond Sun to be a true Sun, but having the ſame 
real Eſſence with the firſt * If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the ſecond would have 


Idea of the internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, of the Sun. 


nothing but the Name. 


_ I humbly conceive, if it had the Nominal Eſſence, it would have ſomething be- 
ſides the Name, wiz. That Nominal Eſſence, which is ſufficient to denominate it 
truly a Sun, or to make it be a true Sun, tho' we know nothing of that real Eſſence 
whereon that nominal one depends. Your Lordſhip will then argue, That that 
real Eſſence is in the ſecond Sun, and makes the ſecond Sun. I grant it, when the ſe- 
cond Sun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceiv'd by us to have all the Ideas contain'd 
in our complex Idea, i. e. in our Nominal Eſſence of a Sun. For ſhould it be true 
(as is now believ'd by Aſtronomers) that the real Eſſence of the Sun were in any 
ol the fix d Stars, yet ſuch a Star could not for that be by us call'd a Sun, whillt 

it anſwers not our complex Idea or nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how far that 
will prove, That the Eſſences of things, as they are knowable by 113, have a Reality in them, 
diſtinct from that of alſtract Ideas in the Mind, which are merely Creatures of the 
Mind, I do not fee ; and we ſhall farther enquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's 


following words: 


Therefore there muſt be a real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame kind. Yes, and p. 258. 
I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different kind too. For that alone is it which | 


makes it to be what it is. 


That every individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual Conſtitution, 
7. &- a real Efſence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily grant. Upon this 


your Lordſhip ſays, 


v 


I think the teal Eſſences of Things are not ſo much founded on, as that they are 
the very real Conſtitutions of Things, and therefore I eaſily grant there is Reality in 
them; and 'twas from that Reality that I call'd them yea! Eſſences, But yet from 
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Peter, James and John are all true and real Men. Anſw. Without doubt, ſuppo- 
ſing them to be Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Name of 
that Species belongs to them. And ſo three Bebaques are all true and real 
_—_— » ſuppoling the Name of that Species of Animals belongs to 
them, 

For I beſcech your Lordſhip to confider, whether in your way of arguing, 
by naming them Peter, James and John, Names familiar to us, as appropriated 
to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lordſhip does not firſt ſuppoſe 
them Men; and then very ſafely ask, Whether they be not all true and real Men? 
But if I ſhould ask your Lordſhip, Whether H/eweena, Chuckery and Couſbeda, 
were true and real Men or no; Your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, 
till I having pointed out to your Lordſhip the Individuals call'd by thoſe 
Names; your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that Complex Idea, to 
which you give the ſpecifick Name Man, determin'd them all, or ſome of 
them, to be of the Species which you call Man, and ſo to be true and real Men. 
which when your Lordſhip has determin'd, tis plain you did it by that which 
is 1 nominal Eſſence, as not knowing the real one. But your Lordſhip far- 
ther asks, | 

What is it makes Peter, James and John, real Men? Is it the attributing the general 
Name to them! No certainly ; but that the true and real Eſſence of a Man is in every one 
of them, | — 5 

If when your Lordſhip asks, What makes them Men? your Lordſhip us'd 
the word making in the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, and in that 
Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man, i e. the ſpecifick Eſſence of 
that Species, made a Man; it would undoubcedly follow, that this ſpecifick 
Eſſence had a reality beyond that of being only a general abſtract Idea in 
the Mind. But when it is (aid, That it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man 
in every one of them, that makes Peter, James and John, true and real Men ; the 
true and real meaning of theſe Words is no more, but that the Eſſence of that 


Species, i. e. the Properties anſwering the complex abſtract Idea, to which the 


ſpeciſick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be properly and 
truly call'd Men, or is the Reaſon why they are called Men. Your Lordſhip 
adds, 155 | 
Aud we muſt be as certain of this, as we are that they are Men, 
How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, but only 
by our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in them which anſwer the abſtract com- 
plex Idea, which is in our Minds of the ſpecifick Idea, to which we have annexed 
the ſpecifick Name Man? This I take to be the true meaning of what your Lord- 
ſhip ſays in the next Words, viz. They take their denomination of being Men from that 
common Nature or Eſſence which is in them ; and J am apt to think, theſe Words will 
not hold true in any other Senſe, | 
Your Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus : 5 | 
That the general Idea is not made from the ſimple Ideas, by the mere Act of the Mind 
abſtratting from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Confideration of the Nature of 
Things. | | 
1 my Lord, That Reaſon and Cenfideration had been Acts of the Mind, 
mere Acts of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. Your Lordſhip gives 
a Reaſon for it, viz. : 
For when we ſee ſeveral Individuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, we thence 
infer, that there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Bud. = 


I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that this 


proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexd to, is not made by 


the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lordſhip here ſays, 


That © the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows 
* Nature, and puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to have an 
* Union in Nature: no body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape 
e of an Horſe z nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of 
„Gold, to be the complex Ideas of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a 
* mind to fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with et re 
| | | Words.“ 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 

* Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always join'd and exiſting together, 

« therein copied Nature, and of Ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of Sub- 

4 ſtances, &c.” Which is very little different from what your Lordſhip here lays, 
That tis from our Obſervation of [dividuals, that we come to infer, That there is 

ſomething common to them all. But I do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the 


general or ſpecifick Idea is not made by the mere Act of the Mind. No, ſays your 
Lordſhip ; 


rence of Kinds be real, that which makes them all of one Kind, muſt not be a nominal, but 
real Efſence- | 


humbly conceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There is an internal Con- 
ſtitution of things, on which their Properties depend. This your Lordſhip and 
I are agreed of, and this we call the real Eſſence. There are alſo certain complex 
ideas, or Combinations of theſe Properties in Men's Minds, to which they com- 
monly annex ſpecifick Names, or Names of ſorts or kinds of Things, This, 1 
believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe Complex Ideas, for want of a bet- 
ter Name, I have called Nominal Eſſences ; how properly, I will not diſpute. But 
if any one will help me to a better Name for them, I am ready to receive it; till 
then I muſt, to expreſs my ſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the 
Power of Reaſoning, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lord- 
ſhip will agree; will your Lordſhip ſay, That they are not enough to make the 


Baboon, becauſe the difference of theſe Kinds is real ? If this be not real enough to 
make the Thing of one kind and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale can 


not real Eſſence of that kind, diſigned by the name Man. And yet, I ſuppoſe, 
every one thinks it real-enough, to make a real difference between that and other 
Kinds. And if nothing will ſerve the turn, to MAKE Things of one Kind and not 
of another, (which as I have ſhew'd, ſignifies no more but ranking of them under 
different ſpecifick Names) but their real, unknown Conſtitutions, which are the 


could diſtinguiſh them by theſe differences, of which we have no diſtin& Concep- 


Wherein lies the real difference in the internal Conſtitution of a Stag from that of a 
Buck, which are each of them very well known to be of one Kind, and not of the 


— 


other ; and no body queſtions but that the Kinds whereof each of them is, are realy 
different. Your Lordſbip farther ſays, : 


3 join Modes together in their Mind. | 
I confels, my Lord, I know not what to ſay to this, becauſe I do not know 


gether in their Minds. But I am apt to think there is a miſtake in the Matter, 
by the Words that follow, which are theſe : 


what doth not belong to them; and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of a 
Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, are Juſt what they were. 5 

The miſtake I ſpoke of, 1 humbly ſuppoſe is this, That things are here taken 
to be diſtinguiſh'd by their real Efſences ; when by the very way of ſpeaking of 


and are ſo taken to be. For what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip 
mean, when you ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, aud a Tree, but that 
there are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the ſignification of theſe Names, Man, Horſe, 


cifick Names, but the complex Idea it ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the 
nominal Eſſence, and nothing elſe. So that taking Man, as your Lordſhip does 
here, to ſtand for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that common, 


This may be ſome Objection to the Name of Nominal Eſſence; but is, as 1 


Thing wherein they are found of the kind call'd Man, and not of the kind call'd 


be enough realy to diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe For that is but the nominal, 


real Eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while before we ſhould 
have really different kinds of Subſtances, or diſtin& Names for them; unleſs we 


tions. For I think it would not be readily anſwer'd me, if I ſhould demand, 


And this difference doth not depend upon the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men p 


what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtances are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes to- 


them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſh'd by their nominal Eſſences, 


complex 
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There is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of one Kind; and if the diffe- P. 259. 


259. 


For let them miſtake in their Complication of Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in p. 259. 


Tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the ſignifieation of each of theſe ſpe- 


. 
— CRE —— — 


— 


— — ———— 
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complex 1dea, which that ſpecifick Name ſtands for; it is certain that the real 
Eſſence of all the Individuals, comprehended under the ſpecifick name Man, in 
your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame, let others leave out or put into their com- 
plex Idea of Man what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real Eſſence on which chat unalter d 
_ Idea, i.e.thoſe Properties depend, mult neceſſarily be concluded to be the 
ame. 

For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this place, your 
Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your Lordſhip's Mind of that 
Species. So that your Lordſhip, by putting it for, or ſubſtituting it in the place 
of that complex Idea, where you ſay, the real Eſſence of it is juſt as it was, or 


the wy ſame it was, does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be ſteddily the ſame. 
For it 


change the ſignification of the word Man, whereby it may not 
comprehend juſt the ſame Individuals which in your Lordſhip's Senſe it 
does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are Men in your 
ſignification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lordſhip does 
not allow the Name Man: I do not think your Lordſhip will ſay, That the 
real Eſſence of Man, in both the Senſes, is the ſame ; and yet your Lordſhip 


ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Let Men miſtake in the Complication of their Ideas, 


either in leaving out or putting in what does not belong to them ; and let their Ideas be what 
they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names an- 
nexed to theſe Ideas, will be the ſame : For ſo, I humbly conceive, it muſt be put, 
to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lordſhip puts it by the 
Name of Man, or any other ſpecifick Name, your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſup- 


poſe, that that Name ſtands for, and not for the ſame Idea at the ſame time. 


For example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, ro which you annex the 
ſign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea be a rational Animal 
of ſuch a Shape; let a third Man's Idea be of an Animal of ſuch a Size and 
Shape, leaving out Rationality; let a fourth's be an Animal with a Body of ſuch 
a Shape, and an immaterial Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth 
leave out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance : -*Tis plain every one of theſe 


will call his a Man as well as your Lordſhip ; and yet tis as plain that Man, 


as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct, complex Ideas, cannot be ſuppoſed to have the 
ſame internal Conſtitution, i. e. the ſame real Eſſence. The truth is, every diſtinct, 
abſtract Idea, with a Name to it, makes a real, diſtint Kind, whatever the real 
Eſſence (which we know not of any of them) be. | YER 

And therefore I grant it true, what your Lordſhip ſays in the next Words, 
And let the nominal Eſſences differ never ſo much, the real, common Eſſence or Na- 
ture of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all alter d by them; i. e. that our Thoughts or 
Ideas cannot alter the real Conſtitutions that are in Things that exiſt ; there is 
nothing more certain. But yet *ris true, That the change of Ideas to which we 
annex them, can and does alter the ſignification of their Names, and thereby 
alter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and fort them into. Your Lord- 
ſhip farther adds, | 

And theſe real Eſſences are unchangeable, i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are un- 
changeable. Ot what, I beſcech your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions un- 
changeable? Not of any Thing that exiſts, but of God alone ; for they may be 


changed all as cafily by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame of a 


Watch. What then is it that is wnchangeable ? The internal Conſtitution or 


real Eſſence of a Species; which, in plain Engliſh, is no more but this, whilſt 


the ſame ſpecifick Name, v. g. of Man, Horſe or Tree, is annexed to, or made 
the Sign of the ſame abſtract, complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Indi- 
viduals, it is impoſſible but rhe real Conſtitution on which that unalter'd, com- 
plex Idea, or nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame; 1. e. in other Words, 


where we find all the ſame Properties, we have reaſon to conclude there is the 


ſame real, internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Properties flow. 
But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, becauſe God 
makes them, in theſe following Words: 85 | 
For however there may happen ſome variety in Individuals by particular Accidents, yet 
the Eſſences of Men and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the ſame ; becauſe they do not 
depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Mill of the Creator, «ho hath made ſeveral ſorts of 


hy, = Hs. be; ; a 7 — 
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Biſhop of Worceſter. ' 
'Tis true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things exiſting, ds 
not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the will of the Creator ; but their being rank- 
ed into ſorts, under ſuch and ſuch Names, does depend, and wholly depend 
upon the Ideas of Men, | 
Your Lordſhip here ending your four Inferences, and all your Diſcourſe about 


Nature; you come, in the next place to treat of Perſon, concerning which your 
Lordſhip diſcourſeth thus: | | 
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2. Let us now come to the Idea of a Perſon. For alibo the common Nature in Man- P. 259: 


kind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral Individuals, from one another: 
So that Peter, and James, and John, are all of the ſame kind; yet Peter is not James, 
and James is not John. But what is this Diſtinction founded upon? They may be 
diſtinguiſh d from each other by our Senſes as to difference of Features, diſtance of 
Place, &c. but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external Difference, 
yet there is a Difference between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. And 
here lies the true common Idea of a Perſou, which ariſes from that manner of Subſiſtence 


which is in one Individual, and is not communicable to another. An individual, in- 


telligent Subſtance, is rather ſuppos'd to the making of a Perſon, than the proper Definition 
of it : for a Perſon relates to ſomething, which doth diſtinguiſh it from another intelligent 
Subſtance in the ſame Nature; and therefore the Foundation of it lies in the peculiar 
manner of Subſiſtance, which agrees to one, and to none elſe of the Kind : and this is it 
which is called Perſonality. 

Bur then your Lordſhip asks, But how do our ſimple Ideas help us out in this Mat- 
ter? Can ue learn from them the difference of Nature and Perſon ? | | 

if Nature and Perſon are taken for two real Beings, that do or can exiſt any 
where, without any Relation to theſe two Names, I mult confeſs I do not ſee 
how /imple Ideas, or any thing elſe, can help us out in this mattter ; nor can we from 
fimple Ideas, or any thing elſe that I know, learn the difference between them, nor 
v/hat they are. | 

The reafon why I ſpeak thus, is, becauſe your Lordſhip, in your fore-cited 
Words, favs, Here lies the true Idea of a Perſon ; and in the foregoing Diſcourſe 
ſpeaks of Nature, as it it were ſome ſteddy, eſtabliſh'd Being, to which one cer- 
tain preciſe /dea neceſſarily belongs to make it a true Idea: whereas, my Lord, 
in the way of Ideas, I begin at the other end, and think that the Word Perſon in 


it ſelf ſignifies nothing; and ſo no Idea belonging to it, nothing can be ſaid to be 


the true Ilea of it. But as ſoon as the Common ule of any Language has appro- 
priated it to any Jdea, then that is the true Idea of a Perjuz, and ſo of Nature: 
but becauſe the Propriety of Language, i. e. the preciſe Idea that every Word 
ſtands for, is not always exactly known, but is often diſputed, there is no other 
way tor him that uſes a Word which is in Diſpute, but to define what he fig- 


' nihes by it; and then the Diſpute can be no longer verbal, but muſt neceſlarily 


be about the Idea which he tells us he puts it for. 

Taking therefore Nature and Perſon for the Signs of two Ideas they are put to 
ſtand for, there is nothing, I think, that helps us ſo ſoon, nor ſo well to find the 
difference of Nature and Perſon, as ſimple Ideas; for by enumerating all the {imple 
Ideas, that are contain'd in the complex Idea that each of them is made to ſtand 
for, we ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference that is between them. 

Far be it from me to ſay there is no other way but this: Your Lordſhip pro- 
poling to clear the dinſtinction between Nature and Perſon, and having declared, 


We can have no clear and diſtint# Idea of it by Senſaticu or Reflection, and that the p 202, 


Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction come not into our Minds by the ſimple Ideas of Senſa- 
ton and Reflection; gave me ſome hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe Mat- 
ters, ſo as to have more clear and diſtin Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, 
than was to be had by Ideas. But after having, with Attention, more than once 
read over what your Lordſhip with ſo much Application has writ thereupon 
I muſt, with regret, confeſs, That the Way is too delicate, and the Matter too 
abſtruſe, for my Capacity; and that I have learned nothing out of your Lordſhip's 


elaborate Diſcourſe, but this, That I muſt content my ſelf with the condemn'd 


way by Ideas, and deſpair of ever attaining any Knowledge by any other than 

that, or farther than that will lead me to it. | N 
The remaining part of the Chapter containing no Remarks of your Lord- 
dip, upon any thing in my Book, I am glad I have no occaſion to give your 
Vol, I. Dd d | Lord- 


— 
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and to aſſure your Lordſhip, that I am, 


Ground this Controverſy with me ſtands, or whence it roſe, or whither it tends. 
And I ſhould certainly repent my Pains in it, but that I conclude that your 


of (mall moment, having a quicker Sight and larger Views than I have, would 


ners in any one, if his Notions differ from your Lordſhip's, and that he owns 


of Controverſies, loſe a great deal of the Advantages they might receive from 


and Paſſion, and ill Language be left out of them, they would afford great Im- 


that I, and every one might have ſeen whom your Lordſhip's Arguments bore 


Mr. Lock E' Letter to the 
Lordſhip any farther Trouble, but only to beg your Lordſhip's Pardon for this, 


My L O R D, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient Servant, 


Joun Locks. 


1 


POSTSCRIPT. 


My LORD, 2 
PON a Review of theſe Papers, I can hardly forbear wondering at my 
ſelf what 1 have been doing in them; ſince I can ſcarce find upon what 


Lordſhip, who does not throw away your Time upon ſlight Matters and Things 


not have troubled your (elf ſo much with my Book, as to beſtow on it Seven and 
Twenty Pages together of a very learned Treatiſe, and that on a very weighty 
Subject; and in thoſe Twenty Seven Pages, bring Seven and twenty Quotations 
out ot my Book, unleſs there were ſomething in it wherein it is very material that 
the World ſhould be ſet right; which is what I earneſtly deſire ſhould be done. 
And to that purpoſe alone, have taken the liberty to trouble your Lordſhip with 
this Letter. > | . 

If I have any where omitted any Thing of moment in your Lordſhip's Dii- 
courſe concerning my Notions, or any where m. ſtaken your Lordſhip's Senſe 
in what I have taken notice of, I beg your Lordſhip's Pardon; with this Aſſu- 
rance, That it was rot wilfully done. And if any where, in the warm purſuit 
of an Argument, Over-attention to the Matter ſhould have made me let ſlip 
any Form of Expreſſion, in the leaſt Circumſtance not carrying with it the utmoſt 
Marks of that Reſpect that I acknowledge due; and ſhall always pay to your 
Lordſhip's Perſon and known great Learning, I diſown it; and deſire your 
Lordſhip to look on it as not coming from my Intention, but Inadvertency. 

No body's Notions, I think, are the better or truer, for il! Manners joined 
with them; and I conclude your Lordſhip, who ſo well knows the different Caſt 
of Mens Heads, and ot the Opinions that poſſes them, will not think it ill Man- 


that difference, and explains the Grounds of it as well as he can. I have always 
thought, that Truth and Knowledge, by the ill and over eager management 


the variety of Conceptions there is in Mens Underſtandings. Could the Heats, 


provements to thoſe who could ſeparate them from by-Intereſts and perſonal Pre- 
judices. Theſe I look upon your Lordſhip to be altogether above. 

It is not tor me, who have ſo mean a Talent in it my (elf, to preſcribe to 
any one how he ſhould write; for when I have ſaid all I can, he, 'tis like, 
will follow his own Method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much leſs wou'd it 
be good Manners in me, to offer any thing that way to a Perſon of your Lord- 
ſhip's high Rank above me in Parts and Learning, as well as Place and Dignity. 
But yet your Lordſhip will excuſe it to my ſhort- ſightedneſs, it I wiſh ſome- 
times that your Lordſhip would have been pleas'd, in this Debate, to have 
kept every one's part ſeparate to himſelf ; that what I am concerned in, might 
not have been ſo mingled with the Opinions of others, which are no Tenets 
of mine, nor, as 1 think, does what I have written any way relate to; but 


upon, and what Intereſt he had in the Controverſy, and how far. At lealt, 
my Lord, give me leave to wiſh, that your Lordſhip had ſhewn what Con- 
nection any thing I have ſaid about Ideas, and particularly about the 1dea of 

| OE wa Subſtance, 


6 | | . 

Biſhop of Worceſter. 
Subſtance, about the poſſibility that God, if he pleas'd, might indue ſome Syſtems of 
Matter with a Power of Thinking ; or what I have ſaid to prove a God, &c. has with 
any Objections, that are made by others againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, or againſt 
Myſteries : For many Paſſages concerning Ideas, Subſtances, the Poſſibility of God's 
beitowing Thought on ſome Syſtems of Matter, and the Proof of a God, &c. your 
Lordſhip has quoted out of my Book, in a Chapter wherein your Lordſhip pro- 
feſſes to anſwer Objetions againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. Had I been able to 
dilcoverin theſe Paſſages of my Book, quoted by your Lordſhip, what tendency 
your Lordſhip had obſerved in them to any ſuch Objeftions, I ſhould perhaps have 
troubled your Lordſhip with leſs impertinent Anſwers. But the uncertainty I 
was very often in, ro what purpoſe your Lordſhip brought them, may have 
made my Explications of my ſelt leſs appoſite, than what your Lordſhip might 
have expected. If your Lordſhip had ſhewed me any thing in my Book, that 
contained or implied any oppoſition in it to any Thing revealed in Holy Writ 


concerning the Trinity, or any other Doctrine contain'd in the Bible, I ſhould _ 


have been thereby oblig'd to your Lordſhip for freeing me from that Miſtake, 
and for affording me an opportunity to own to the World that Obligation, by 
publickly retracting my Error. For I know not any thing more diſingenuous, 
| than not publickly to own a Conviction one has receiv'd concerning any Thing 
erroneous in what one has printed; nor can there, I think, be a greater Offence 
againſt Mankind, than to propagate a Falſhood whereof one is convinced, eſpe- 
_ cially in a Matter wherein Men are highly concerned not to be miſled. 


The Holy Scripture is to me, and always will be, the conſtant Guide of my 


Aſſent ; and I ſhall always hearken to it, as containing infallible Truth, rela- 
ting to Things of the higheſt Concernment. And I wiſh I could ſay, there 
were no Mylteries in it: I acknowledge there are to me, and I fear always will 
be. But where I want the Evidence of Things, there yet is Ground enough 
for me to believe, becauſe God has ſaid it: And I ſhall preſently condemn and 
quit any Opinion of mine, as ſoon as I am ſhewn that it is contrary to any 
Revelation in the Holy Scripture. But I muſt confeſs to your Lordſhip, that I 
do not yet perceive any ſuch Contrariety in any Thing in my E ay of Humane 
Underſtanding. | OE 


Oates, Jan. 7. 
1697. 
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WIN DID WAA 
Mr. LOCKE's REPLY 
LEY To the Right Reverend the 
Lord Biſhop of V orceſter's Anſwer to his Letter, 


Concerning ſome PASSAGES relating to 


Mr. Lock E's Eſſay of Humane Underſtauding : 


IN A 
Late DISCOURSE of his Lordſhip's, in 
Vindication of the Trinity. 


My LokD, 


@AOUR Lordſhip having done my Letter the Honour to think it 
Wl worth your Reply, I think my ſelt bound in good Manners pub- 
IV lickly to acknowledge the Favour, and to give your Lord{hip an 
Account of the Effect it has had upon me, and the Grounds upon 

Hagen which I yet differ from you in thoſe Points, wherein I am ſtill un- 
der the mortification of not being able to bring my Seutiments wholly to agree 
with your Lordſhip's. And this | the more-readily do, becauſe it ſecms to me, 
that that wherein the great difference now lies between us, is founded only on 
your Fears: which, I conclude, upon a ſedate Review, your Lordſhip will 
either part with, or elſe give me other Reaſons, beſides your Apprehenſions, to. 
convince me of Miſtakes in my Book, which your Lordſhip thinks to be of 
conſequenceeven in Matters of Religion. 

Your Lordſhip makes my Letter to conſiſt of two Parts: my Complaint of 
your Lordſhip, and my Vindication of 'my ſelf. You begin with my Complaint ; 
one part whereof was, That I was brought into a Controverſy, wherein I had 
never meddled, nor knew how I came to be concern'd in. - To this your Lord- 
ia is pleas'd to promiſe me Satisfattion. 

ince your Lordſhip has condeſcended ſo far, as to be at the pains to give me 
and others Satiſfaction in this Matter, I crave leave to ſecond your Deſign herein, 
and to premiſe a Remark or two for the clearer underſtanding the nature of my 
Complaint, which is the only way to Satisfaction in it. 

1, Then it is to be obſerv'd, That the Propoſition which you diſpute againlt, 
as oppoſite to the Doctrine of the , is this, That clear and diſtinci _ are 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to Certainty, This is evident not only from what your Lordſhip ſubjoins Vindica. 
to the Account of Reaſon, given by the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious; P. 23 2. 
but alſo by what your Lordſhip ſays here again in your Anſwer to me, 1n theſe 
words: To lay all Fiundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and di- P. 14. 
ſtinci Ileas, was the Opinion I oppos d. | | 
2. Ir is to be oblerv'd, That this you call a ne way of Reaſoning ; and thoſe Vindicat. 
that build upon it, Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning. * p. 233, 234. 

3. It is to be obſerv'd, that a great part of my Complaint was, That I was | 
made one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, without any reaſon at all. 

To this Complaint of mine, your Lordſhip has had the Goodnels to make 
this Anſwer : | | 

Now to give you, and others, Satisfaction as to this Matter, 1 ſhall firſt give an ac- Anſw. p. 4. 
count of the Occaſion of it; and then ſhew what Care I took to prevent Miſunderſtanding 
about it. | | | 

The firſt part of the Satisfaction your Lordſhip is pleas'd to offer, is contain'd 
in theſe Words : | 
. The Occaſi:n was this : Being to anſwer the Oljectious in point of Reaſon (which had P. 4. 
not beeu auſuer'd before) the firſt Imention'd was; That it was above Reaſon, and 
thereſore not to be believ'd. In anſwer to this, I propos d two things to be confrder”d : 

1. H/Lat we underſiand by Reaſon, 2. What ground in Reaſon there is to rejett any P. 5. 
Daotiiiue above it, when it is propos d as a Matter of Fuith. | . 

As to the former I obſerd d, That the Unitarians, in their lute Pamphlets, tall'd very 
much ab.ut clear and diſtinet Ideas and Perceptions, and that the Myſteries of Faith 
were repugnant to them; but never uent about to ſtate the Nature and Bounds of Reaſon, 
in ſuch a manner as they ought to have done, who make it the Rule and Standard of what 
they are to believe. But I added, That a late Author, in a Book call'd, Chriſt; anity 
not Mylterious, had taken upon him to clear this matter, whom for that cauſe I was 
bound to ccnſider : The Deſign of his Diſcourſe related wholly to Matters of Faith, and 
not to Philoſophical Speculations ; Jo that there can be no diſpute about his Application 
of thoſe he calls Principles of Reaſon and Certainty. : TO 

* When the Mind makes uſe of intermediate eas, to diſcover the Agree- 
© ment or Diſagreement of the Ileus receiv'd into them; this Method of 
Knowledge, he ſaith, is properly call'd Reaſon or Demonſtration. 

The Mind, as he goes on, receives Ideas two ways. 

* 1. By Intromiſſion of the Senſes. 

* 2. By conſidering its own Operations. | : P. 6. 

« And theſe ſimple and diſtinct Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of 
c a'l our Reaſoning.” | 

Aud ſo all our Certainty is reſolv'd into two things, either ©*© immediate Perception, 

* which is Self- evidence: or the uſe of inte. mediate Ideas, which diſcovers the 
« Certainty of any thing dubious :” which is what he calls Reaſon, ae 

Nu this, 1 ſaid, did ſuppoſe, That we mij! have clear and diſtinft Ideas of whatever 
we pretend to auy Certainty of in our Minds (by Reaſon) and that the only way to attain 
this Certaiuty, is by comparing theſe Ideas together ; which excludes all Certainty of Faith 
or Reaſon, where we cannot have ſuch clear and diſlintt Ideas. | | | 

From hence 1 proceeded to ſhew, That we could nit have ſuch clear and diſtinct Ideas as 
were neceſſary in the preſent Debate, either by Senſation or Reflection, and conſequently we 
could not attain to any Certainty about it; for which J inſtanc d in the Nature of Subſtance 
and Perſfou, and the Di ſtinction between them. 

Aud by virtue of theſe Principles, I ſaid, That I did not wonder that the Gentlemen of this P. 7. 
new way of Reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. 

This is all your Lordſhip ſays here, to give me, and others, Satisfaftion, as 
to the Matters of my Complaint. For what follows, to the 35th Page of your An- 
ſwer, is nothing but your Lordſhip's arguing againſt what I have ſaid concerning 
Subſtance, | | 

In theſe words therefore, above quoted, I am to find the SatisfafFion your 
Lordſhip has promis'd, as to the Occaſion why your Lordſhip made me One of 
the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, and 1n that join'd me with the Unitarians, 
and the Author of Chriſtinity not Myſterious, But I crave leave to repreſent to 
your Lordſhip, wherein the Words above-quoted come ſhort of giving me Satif- 
Jaclion. | . ö ' 

n 
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In the firſt place, tis plain they were intended for a ſhort Narrative of what 
was contain'd in the tenth Chapter of your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, relating to this matter. But how could your Lordſhip think, that the re- 
peating the ſame things over again, could give me or any body elſe Sati faction, 
as to my being made one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning ? 
Indeed I cannot fay it is an exact Repetition of what is to be found in the 
beginning of that tenth Chapter; becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid, in that tenth 
Vind. p. 232. Chapter, That the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious gives an Account of Rea- 
| Jon, which ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtinf# Ideas of whatever we pretend 
to a Certainty of in our Minds, But here in the Paſlage above ſer down, out of 
your Anſwer to my Letter, I find it is not to his Account of Reaſon, but to 
ſomething taken out of that, and ſomething borrow'd by him out of my Book, 
Anſw. p. 6. to which your Lordſhip annexes this Suppoſition. For your Lordſhip ſays, Now 
THIS, I ſaid, did ſuppoſe that we muſt have clear and diſtin Ideas of whatever we 
pretend to any Certainty of in our Minds (by Reaſon.) | 
It your Lordſhip did ſay ſo in your Vindication of the Doctriue of the Triuity, 
your Printer did your Lordſhip two manifeſt Injuries, 'The one is, That he 
omitted theſe words | by Reaſon]: And the other, That he annex'd your Lord- 
ſhip's words to the Account of Reaſon, there given by the Author of Chriſtiauity 
ut Myſterions ; and not to thoſe words your Lordſhip here ſays you annex'd them 
tro. For THIS here referrs to other Words, and not barely to that Author's 
Account of Reaſon ; as any one may ſatisfy himſelf, who will but compare theſe 
two Places together, 1 
One thing more ſeems to me very remarkable in this matter, and that is, 
That the laying all Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinci 
Ideas, ſhould be the Opinion which you oppoſe, as your Lordſhip declares ; and that 
this ſhould be it for which the Unitarians, the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, 
and I, are jointly brouglit on the Stage, under the title of the Gentlemen of this new 
way of Reafoning and yet no one Quotation be brought out of the Unitarians, to 
ſhew it to be their Opinion; nor any thing alledg'd out of the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to ſhew it to be his; but only ſome things quoted out 
of him, which are faid to ſuppoſe all Foundation of Certainty to be laid upon clear and 
diſtinft Ideas: which that they do ſuppoſe it, is not, I think, ſelf-evident, nor yet 
prov'd. But this Iam ſure, as to my ſelf, I do no where lay all Foundation of 
Certainty in clear and diftinft Ideas; and therefore am ſtill at a loſs, why 1 was 
made One of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning. ED 
Another thing wherein your Lordſhip's Narrative, intended for my Satisfac- 
tion, comes ſhort of giving it me, is this; That at moſt it gives but an Account 
of the Occaſion why the Unitarians, and the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious 
were made by your] Lordſhip the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning. But it 
pretends not to ſay a word why I was made One of them ; which was the thing 
wherein I needed Satisfattion. For your Lordſhip breaks off your Report of the 
Matter of Fat, juſt when you were come to the Matter of my Complaint ; 
which you paſs over in ſilence, and turn your Diſcourſe to what I have ſaid in 
| my Letter: For your Lordſhip ends the Account of the Occafion, in theſe words 2 
Anw. p. 7. The Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out tie 
| ' reaſonable part of the World. And there your Lordſhip ſtops. Whereas, tis in 
the words that immediately follow, that I am brought in as One of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, of which I would have been glad to have known the Occafion ; and *tis 
Vind. p. 234. in this that I needed Satigfaction. For that which concerns the others, I med- 
dle not with; I only deſire to know upon what Occaſion, or why 1 was brought 
into this Diſpute of the Trinity? But of that, in this Account of the Occaſion, I do 
not ſee that your Lordſhip ſays any thing. | | 
I have been forc'd therefore to look again a little cloſer into this whole mat- 
ter: And, upon a freſh Examination of what your Lordſhip has ſaid, in your 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in your Anſwer to my Letter, I come 
now to ſee a little clearer, that the Matter, in ſhort, ſtands thus: The Author 
of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, was One of the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
ſoning, becauſe he had laid down a Doctrine concerning Reaſon, which ſuppos d 
clear and diſtint# Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. But that Doctrine of his tied me 
not at all to him, as may be ſeen by comparing his Account of Reaſon — 
— | = what 


Anſw. p. 14. 
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what I have ſaid of Reaſon in my Eſſay, which your Lordſhip accuſes of no 1 
ſuch Suppoſition; and ſol ſtood clear from his Account of Reaſon, or any thing 
it ſuppoſes. But he having given an Account of the Original of our 1deas, 
and having ſaid ſomething about them conformable to what is in my E/ay, that 
has tied him and me ſo cloſe together, that by this ſort of Connection I came to 
be one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, which conſiſts in making 
clear and diſtinti Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, tho' I no where ſay, or ſuppoſe, clear 
and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. 

How your Lordſhip came to join me with the Author of Chriſtianity not My- | | 
ſterious, | think is now evident. And he being the Link whereby your Lordſhip | 
joins me to the Unitarians, in Objectious againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon, an- ; 
ſuer d; give me leave, my Lord, a little to examine the Connection of this Link 
on that ſide alſo, i. e. What has made your Lordſhip join him and the Unitari- 
ans in this point, v. making clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; that 
great Battery, it ſeems, which they make uſe of againſt the Doctrine of the 
Trinity in point of Reaſon. | 

Now as to this, your Lordſhip ſays, That the Unitarians having not explain'd Vindic. p. 
the Nature and Bounds of Reaſon, as they ought ; the Author of Chriſtianity not *3"* 

Myſterious hath endeavour d to make amends for this, and takes upon him to make this 


matter clear. And then your Lordſhip ſets down his Account of Reaſon at 
large- | | 
| | will not examine how it appears, that the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſte- 
rious, gave this account of Reaſon, to ſupply the defect of the. Unitarians herein, 
or to make amends for their not having done it. Your Lordſhip does not quote 
any thing out of him, to ſhew that it was to make amends for what the Unita- 
rians had neglected. I only look to ſee how the Unitarians and he come to be 
united, in this dangerous Principle of the neceſſity of clear and diſtinct Ideas to Cer- 
ztainty : which is that which makes him a Gentlemen of this neu and dangerous way 
of Reaſoning ; and conſequently me too, becauſe he agrees in ſome Particulars 
with my Hay. N 5 
Nov, my Lord, having look'd over his Account of Reaſon, as ſet down by 
your Lordſhip; give me leave to ſay, That he that ſhall compare that Account 
of Reaſon, with your Lordſhip's Animadverſion annex'd to it, in theſe words, 
This is offer d to the World as an account of Reaſon; but to ſhew how very looſe and Vindic. p: 
unſatisfatlory it ts, I defire it may be conſider d, that this Doctrine ſuppoſes that we 232. 
muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever we pretend to any Certainty of in our 
Minds; and that the only way to attain this Certainty, is by comparing theſe Ideas 
t'gether ; which excludes all Certainty of Faith or * where we cannot have ſuch 
clear and diſtint# Ideas: will, I fear, hardly defend himſelf from wondering at | 
the way your Lordſhip has taken to ſhew, how looſe and unſatiifactory an Account 
of Reaſon his is ; but by imagining that your Lordſhip had a great mind to ſay 
ſomething againſt clear and diſtin? Ideas, as neceſſary to Certainty; or that your 
Lordſhip had ſome ' reaſon for bringing them in, that does not appear in that 
Account of Reaſon ; ſince in it, from one end to the other, there is not the leaſt 
mention of clear and diſtinct Ideas. Nor does he, (that I (ce) ſay any thing that 
ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtin Ideas of whatever we pretend to any Cer- 
tainty of in our Minds. „55 2, 
But whether he and the Unitarians do or do not lay all Foundation of Certain- 
ty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinct Ideas, I concern not my ſelf: All 
my Enquiry, is, How he and I and the Unitarians come to be join'd together, 
as Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning ? Which, in ſhort, as far as I can trace 
and obſerve the Connection, is only thus. - 3 | 
The Unitarians are the Men of this new way of Reaſoning, becauſe they ſpeak of vindic. p. 
clear and diſtintt Preceptions, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermon, as your 231. 
Lordſhip ſays. The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, is join'd to the Uni- 
tarians, as à Gentleman of this new way of Reaſoning, becauſe his Doctrine, concerning 
Reaſon, ſuppoſes we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever we pretend to any 
Certainty of in our Minds : And I am join'd to that Author, becauſe he ſays, 
That the uſing of intermediate Ideas to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the Ideas receiv'd into our Minds, is Reaſon ; and that the Mind re- 
** ceives Ideas by the iptromiſſion of the Senſes, and by conſidering bay own * 
| „ Oper" 
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Foundation of all our Reaſoning.” This, becauſe ir ſeems to be borrow'd 
out of my Book, is that which unites me to him, and by him conſequently to 


the Unitarians. 

And thus I am come to the end of the Thred of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, 
whereby I am brought into the Company of the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
ſoning, and thereby — up in the Bundle and Cauſe of the Unitarians arguing 
againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, by Oljections in point of Reaſon. 

I have been longer upon this, than I thought I ſhould be: But the Thred that 
ties me to the Unitarians being ſpun very fine and ſubtil, is, as it naturally falls 
out, the longer for it, and the harder to be follow'd, ſo as to diſcover the Con- 


nection every where. As for example; The Thred that ties me to the Author 


of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, is ſo fine and delicate, that without laying my Eyes 
cloſe to it, and poring a good while, I can hardly perceive how it hangs toge- 
ther; that becauſe he ſays what your Lordſhip charges him to ſay, in the 234th 
Page of your Vindication, &c. and becauſe I ſay what your Lordſhip quotes out 
of my Eſſay, in the ſame Page, that therefore I am one of the Gentlemen of this new 
way of Reaſoning, which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the Unitarians, as dangerous 
to the Doctrine of the Trinity. This Connection of me with the Author of 


 Chriſtzanity not Myſterious ; and by him, with the Unitarians ; (being in a Point 


wherein I agree with your Lordſhip, and not with them, if they do lay all the 
Foundation of Knowledge in clear and diſtin& Idea) is, I ſay, pretty hard for 
me clearly to perceive now, tho* your Lordſhip has given me, in your Letter, 
that end of the Clue which was to lead me to it, for my Satisfattion ; but was 


' impoſſible for me, or (as I think) any body elſe to diſcover, whillt it ſtood as it 


does in your Lordſhip's Vindication, &c. 

And now, my Lord, *tis time I ask your Lordſhip's pardon for ſaying in my 
firſt Letter, That I hoped I might ſay, you had gone a little out of your 
way to do me a kindneſs;” which your Lordſhip, by ſo often repeating of 


it, ſeems to be diſpleas'd with. For, beſides that there is nothing out of the 


way to a willing Mind, I have now the Satisfaction to be join'd to the Author 


of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, for his agteeing with me in the Original of our 
 Jdeas and the Materials of our Knowledge (tho' I agree not with him, or any 


body elſe, in /aying all Foundaticu of Certainty in Matters of Faith, in clear and 


diſtin&# Ideas ; ) and his being join'd with the Unitarians, by giving an account 
of Reaſon, which ſuppoſes clear and diſtinft Ideas as neceſſary to all Knowledge and 
Certainty ; I have now, I ſay, the. Satisfaction to ſee how I lay directly in your 
Lordſhip's way, in oppoſing theſe Gentlemen, who lay all Foundation of Certaiity, 
as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinèt Ideas; i. e. the Unitarians, the Gen- 
tlemen of this new way of Reaſoning ; ſo dangerous to the Doctrine of the Trinity, For 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious agreeing with them in ſome things, and 
with me in others; he being join'd to them on one ſide by an account of Reaſon, 
that ſuppoſes clear and diſtinèt Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; and to me on the other 


ſide, by ſaying, The Mind has its Ideas from Senſation and Reflection, and that thoſe 


are the Materials and Foundations of all our Knowledge, &c. Who can deny, but ſo 
rang' d in a Row, your Lordſhip may place your ſelf ſo, that we may ſeem to 
you but one Object, and ſo one Shot be aim'd at us all together? Tho', if 
your Lordſhip would be at the pains to change your Station a little, and view 
us on the other ſide, we ſhould viſibly appear to be very far aſunder; and I, in 


particular, be found, in the matter controverted, to be nearer to your Lord- 


ſhip, than to either of them, or any body elſe, who /ay all Foundation of Certainty, 


as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtintt Ideas, For I perfectly aſſent to what 


your Lordſhip ſaith, That there are many things of which me may be certain, and yet 


can have no clear and diſtinct Ideas of them. 


- 


Beſides this Account of the Occaſion of bringing me into your Lordſhip's 
Chapter, wherein Obje#tions againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon are anſwer d, 
which we have conſider'd; your Lordſhip promiſes to ſhew what Care you took = 
to prevent being miſunderſtood about it, to give me and others Satisfaction, as to this 
Matter : which I find about the end of the firſt quarter of your Lordſhip's 
Anſwer to me. All the Pages between, being taken up in a Diſpute againſt 
what I have ſaid about Subſtance, and our Idea of it, that I think has now no 

Is | | more 
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more to do with the Queſtion, whether I ought to have been made one of the Gen- 


temen of this new way of Reaſoning, or with my Complaint about it; tho' there 
be many things in it that I ought to conſider apart, to ſhew the reaſon why I am 
not yet brought to your 4 — * Sentiments, by what you have there ſaid. 
To return therefore to the buſineſs in hand. ' 

Your Lordſhip ſays, I come therefore now to ſhew the care I took to prevent being 


miſunderſtood ; which will beſt appear by my own words, viz. I muſt do that right to the 


Ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding (from whence theſe Notions 


are borrow'd, to- ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) that he makes the caſe of 
Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances to be alike. | 

Theſe words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your Vindication, 8c. 
I, with Acknowledgment, own, will keep your Lordſhip from being miſunder- 
flood, if any one ſhould be in danger to be ſo fooliſhly miſtaken, as to think 
your Lordſhip could not treat me with great Civility when you pleas'd ; or that 
you did not here make me a great Compliment, in the Epithet which you here 
beſtow upon me. Theſe words alſo of your Lordſhip, will certainly prevent 
your Lordſhip's being miſunderſtood, in allowing me to have made the Caf, of Spi- 
ritual and Corporeal Subſtances to be alike. But this was not what I complain'd 
of : My Complaint was, that I was brought into a Controverſy, wherein what I 
had written had nothing more to do, than in any other Controverſy whatſo- 
ever; and that I was made a Party on one fide of a Queſtion, tho' what I ſaid 
in my Book made me not more on the one fide of that Queſtion than the other. 


And that your Lordſhip had ſo mix'd me, in many places, with thoſe Gentle- 


men, whoſe Objettions againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon your Lordſhip was 
anſwering, that the Reader could not but rake mie to be One of them that had 
obje ted againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. As for example; where your 
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Lordſhip firſt introduces me, your Lordſhip ſays, That the Gentlemen of this new Vindic p. 
way of Reaſoning have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the 234. 


World. For they not only tell us, That we can have no Idea of it by Senſation 
and Reflection; but that nothing is ſignify'd by it, only an uncertain Suppo- 
e ſition of we know not what,” And for theſe words, L. f. Ch.4. H. 18. of 
my Eſlay, is quoted. es 
Now my Lord, what Care is there taken? what Proviſion is there made, 
in the words above alledg'd by Your Lordſhip, to prevent your being miſunder- 
| ſtood, if you meant not that I was One of the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
ſoning? And if you did mean thatI was, your Lordſhip did me a manifeſt In- 
jury. For I no where make clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; which is 
the new way of Reaſoning which your Lordfhip oppoſes in the Unitarians, as con- 
trary to the Doctrine of the Trinity. Your Lordſhip ſays, You took care not to be 
miſunder ſtood. And the words wherein you took that care, are theſe : I muſt do 


that right to the Ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding, ( from 


whence theſe Notions are borrow'd, to ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) 
that he makes the Caſe of Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances to be alike, But which 
of theſe words are they, my Lord, I beſeech you, which are to hinder People 
. from taking me to be one of the Gentlemen of that new way of Reaſoning, where- 
with they overturn the Doctrine of the Trinity? I confeſs, my Lord, I can- 
not ſee any of them that do: And that I did not ſee any of them that could 
hinder Men from that miſtake, I ſhew'd your Lordſhip, in my firſt Letter to 
your Lordſhip, where I take notice of that Paſſage in your Lordſhip's Book. My 
words are: I return my Acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for the good 
Opinion you are here pleas'd to expreſs of the Author of the Ea of Humane 
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* Underſtanding ; and that you do not impute to him the ill uſe ſome may have | 


« made of his Notions. But he craves leave to ſay, That he ſhould have been 
better preſcrv'd from the hard and ſiniſter Thoughts which ſome Men are 
* always ready for; if, in what you have here publiſh'd, your Lordſhip had been 
* pleas'd to have ſhewn where you directed your Diſcourſe againſt him, aud 
* where againſt others, from p. 234 to p. 262. Nothing but my Words and 
© my Book being quoted, the World will be apt to think that I am the Perſon 
* who argue againſt the Trinity, and deny Myſteries, againſt whom your Lord- 


A © ſhip directs thoſe Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho' I have read them over 


* with great attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whether it be 
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© againſt me, or any body elſe, that yoor Lordſhip is arguing. That which 
« often makes the difficulty, is, that 1 do not ſee how what I ſay does at all 
* concern the Controverſy your Lordſhip is engag'd in, and yet I alone am 
* quoted.” To which Complaint of mine, your Lordſhip returns no other An- 
ſwer, but refers me to the ſame Paſſage again for Satigfactiam; and tells me, that 
therein tool care not to be miſunderſtood. Your Lordſhip might fee that thoſe 
words did not ſatisfy me in that point, when I did my ſelf the honour to write 
to your Lordſhip ; and how your Lordſhip ſhould think the repetition of them 

in your Anſwer, ſhould ſatisfy me better, I confeſs I cannot tell. 

i make the like Complaint in theſe words: This Paragraph, which con- 
© tinues to prove, that we may have Certainty without elear and diſtin& Ideas, 
I would flatter my ſelf is not meant againſt me, becauſe it oppoles nothing 
* that I have ſaid, and fo ſhall not ſay any thing to it; but only ſet it down to 
* do your Lordſhip right, that the Reader may judge. Tho' I do not find how 
* he will eaſily overlook me, and think I am not at all concern'd in it, ſince 
* my words alone are quoted in ſeveral Pages immediately preceding and fol- 
« lowing : And in the very next Paragraph it is ſaid, how THET come to 
* know ; which word THEY muſt ſignify ſome body, beſides the Author of 
« Chriſtianity not Myſterious and then, I think, by the whole Tenour of your 

_ « Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, no Body will be left but me, poſſible to be taken to be 
* the other; for in the ſame Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, the ſame P E R- 
« SON - ſay, that notwithſtanding THEIR Ideas, it is poſſible for Matter 
te to think.” 3 4 

* know not what other Perſon ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, I am ſure 

© no Perſon but I ſay ſo in my Book, which your Lordſhip has quoted for them, 

«© viz, Humane Underſtanding, B. 4. Ch. 3. This, which is a Riddle to me, the 

* more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a Treatiſe of your Lordſhip's, who ſo 

c perfectly underſtand the Rules and Methods of Writing, whether in Contro- 

«« yerſy or any other way: But this which ſeems wholly new to me, I ſhall bet- 

* ter underſtand, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it. In the mean time, I 
* mention it as an Apology for my ſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake your Lordſhip's 

« Aim, and ſo miſapply my Anſwer.” | | 

To this alſo your Lordſhip anſwers nothing, but for Satisfaction refers me to 
the Care you took to prevent being miſunderſtood ; which, you ſay, appears by thoſe 
words of your's above-recited. But what there is in thoſe words that can pre- 
vent the Miſtake I complain'd I was expos'd to ; what there is in them, that 
can hinder any one from thinking that I am one of the T HEY and THEM 
that oppoſe the Doctrine of the Trinity, with Argaments in point of Reaſon ; that I 
muſt confeſs, my Lord, I cannot ſee, tho' I have read them over and over again 
to find it out. | 2 | | 
The like might be ſaid in reſpe& of all thoſe other Paſſages, where I make 
the like Complaint, which your Lordſhip takes notice I was frequent in; nor 
could I avoid it, being almolt every Leaf perplex'd to know whether I was con- 
cern'd, and how far, in what your Lordſhip ſaid, ſince my words were quoted, 
and others argu'd againſt, And for Satisfaction herein, J am ſcent to a Compli- 
ment of your Lordſhip's. I ſay not this, my Lord, that I do not highly value 
the Civility and good Opinion your Lordſhip has expreſs'd of me therein ; but 
to let your Lordſhip ſee, that I was not ſo rude as to complain of want of Civi- 
lity in your Lordſhip : but my Complaint was of ſomething elſe ; and therefore 
it was ſomething elſe wherein I wanted SatisfaFion. 

P. 35. Indeed your Lordſhip ſays, in that Paſſage ; From the Author of the Eſſay of 

| Humane Underſtanding, THESE NOTIONS are borrow'd, to ſerve other Pur- 
poſes than he intended them. But, my Lord, how this helps in the caſe to pre- 
vent my being miſtaken to be one of THOSE whom your Lordſhip had to do 
with in this Chapter, in anſwering Obje&ions in point of Reaſen againſt the Tri- 
nity, I muſt own, I do not yet perceive : for theſe Notions, which your Lord- 
ſhip is there arguing againſt, are all taken out of my Book, and made uſe of 
by no body that I know, but your Lordſhip, or my ſelf: And which of us two 
it is, that hath Sorrow d them to ſerve other Purpoſes than J intended them, 1 mult 
leave to your Lordſhip to determine, I, and I think every body elſe with me, 
will be at a loſs to know who they are, till either their Words, and not 5 — — 
c | IF produc d 
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roduc'd to prove, that they do uſe thoſe Notions of mine, which your 


ordſhip there calls THESE NOTIONS, to Purpoſes to which I intended 


them not. | | 

But to thoſe Words in your Lordſhip's Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, you, in your Arſwerto my Letter, for farther Satisfafion, add as followeth : 
It was too plain, that the bold Writer againſt the Myſteries of our Faith, took his No- 
tions and Expreſſions from thence : And what could be ſaid more for your Vindication, 
than that he turu'd them into other Purpoſes than the Author intended them? 

With Submiſſion, my Lord, it is as plain as Print can make it, that whatever 
Notions and Expreſſions that Mriter took from my Book; thoſe in queſtion, which 
your Lordſhip there calls Theſe Notions, my Book is only quoted for; nor does it 


P. 35. 


appear, that your Lordſhip knew that that Y/riter had any where made uſe of Vindicd, 
them: or, it your Lordſhip knew them to be any where in his Writings, the 239. 


Matter of Altoniſhment and Complaint is ſtill the greater, that your Lordſhip 

ſhould know where they were in his Writings uſed to ſerve other Purpoſes than I 

intended them; and yet your Lordſhip ſhould quote only my Book, where they 
were uſed to ſerve only thoſe Purpoſes I intended them. 

How much this is for my Vindication, we ſhall preſently ſee : But what it can 
do to give Satisfation to me or others, as to the Matters of my Complaint, for 
which it is brought by your Lordſhip, that I confeſs I do not ſee, For my 
Complaint was not againſt thoſe Gentlemen, that they had caſt any Aſperſion upon 
my Book, againſt which I deſit d your Lordſhip to vindicate me; but my 


Complaint was of your Lordſhip, that you had brought me into a Controverſy, - 


and ſo join'd me with thoſe againſt whom you were diſputing in defence of the 
Trinity, that thoſe who read your Lordſhip's Book, would be apt to miſtake me 
ſor one of them, | | | 

But your Lordſhip. asks, Mat could be ſaid more for my Vindication? My 
Lord, I ſhall always take it for a very great Honour, to be vindicated by your 
Lordſhip againſt others. But in the preſent Caſe, I wanted no Vindication a- 
gainſt others: If my Book or Notions had need of any Vindication, it was 
only againſt your Lordſhip ; for it was your Lordſhip, and not others, who had 


in your Book diſputed againſt Paſſages quoted out of mine, for ſeveral Pages 


together. 


Nevertheleſs, my Lord, I gratefully acknowledge the Favour you have done 
me, for being Guarantee for my Intentions, which you can have no reaſon to 
repent of, For as it was not in my Intcntion to write any thing againſt Truth, 
much leſs againſt any of the Sacred Truths contain'd in the Scriptures ; ſo I 
will be anſwerable for it, that there is nothing in my Book, which can be 

made uſe of to other purpoſes, but what may be turn'd upon them, who ſo uſe 
ir, to ſhew their Miſtake and Error. No Body can hinder but that Syllogiſm, 
which was intended for the Service of Truth, will ſometimes be made uſe of 


againſt it. But it is nevertheleſs of Truth's fide, and always turns upon the Ad- 


verſaries of it. | > 
Your Lordſhip adds, Aud the true Reaſon why the Plural Number was ſo often uſed 
by me, was becauſe he | i. e. the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious | built upon 
thoſe which he imagin'd had been your Grounds. LOS | 
Whether 't was your Lordſhip, or he, that imagin'd thoſe to be my Grounds, 
which were not my Grounds, I will not pretend to ſay, Be that as it will; 
tis plain from what your Lordſhip here ſays, That all the Foundation of your 
L ord(t ip's ſo poſitively, and in ſo many Places, making me One of the Gentlemen 
of the new way of Reaſoning, was but an Imagination of an Imagination. Your 
Lordſhip ſays, he built upon thoſe which he imagin'd had been my Grounds ; but it 
is but an Imagination in your Lordſhip, that he did ſo imagine; and with all 
due reſpect, give me leave to ſay, a very ill-grounded Imagination too. For it 
appears to me no Foundation to think, that becauſe he or any body agrees with 
me in things that are in my Book, and ſo appear to be my Opinion; therefore 
he imagines he agrees with me in other things, which are not in my Book, and 
arc not my Opinion. As in the matter before us ; what reaſon is there to ima- 
gine, that the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious imagin'd, that he built on my 


Grounds, in /aying all foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinti Ideas, (if he does 


ſo) which is no where laid down in my Book; becauſe he builds on my Grounds, 
Vol.... 5 Lee: oy | concerning 
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concerning the Original of our Ideas, or any thing elſe he finds in my Book, or 
quotes out of it? For this is all the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious has done 
in this Caſe, or can be brought to ſupport ſuch an Imagination. 

But ſuppoſing it true, That he imagin'd he built upon my Grounds ; what Rea- 
ſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is that for ufing-the Plural Number, in quoting 
words which I alone ſpoke, and he no where makes uſe of > To this your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, That he imagin d he built upon my Grounds ; and your Lordſhip's Buſineſs 
was to ſhew thoſe Expreſſions of mine, which ſeem'd moſt to countenance his Method of 
Proceeding, could not give any reaſonable Satisfaction? which, as I humbly conceive, 
amounts to thus much. The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, writes ſome- 
thing which your Lordſhip diſapproves : Your Lordſhip imagines, he builds upon 
my Grounds ; and then your Lordſhip picks out ſome Expreſſions of mine, which 
you imagine do moſt countenance: his Method of Proceeding, and quote them, as be- 
longing in common to us both; rho? it be certain he no where uſed them. And 
this your Lordſhip tells me (to give me Satisfaction, what Care you took not to be 
miſunderſtood) was the true Reaſon, why you ſo often uſed the Plural Number Which, 
with Submiſſion, my Lord, ſeems to me to be no Reaſon at all; unleſs, it can 
be a Reaſon to aſcribe my Words to another Man, and me together, which he 
never faid ; becauſe your Lordſhip imagines he might, if he would, have ſaid 
them. And ought not this, my Lord, to ſatisfy me of the Care you took, not to be 


 mijunderſtood ? 


Your Lordſhip goes on to ſhew your care to prevent your being miſunderſtood : 
Your Words are, But you | 'i. e. the Author of the Letter to your Lordſhip ] ſay, 
yeu don't * place Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas, but in the clear and 
** viſible Connection of any of our Jdeas, And, Certainty of Knowledge, you 
* tell is, is to perccive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſs'd 
in any Propolition.” Aether this be a true Account of the Certainty of Know- 
ledge, or not, will be preſently confider'd. But it is very peſſible he might miſtake, or 
miſapply your Notions ; but there is too much Reaſon to believe, he thought them the ſame : 
And we have no reaſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you this occaſion for explaining your 
meaning, and for the Vindication of your ſelf, in the matters you apprehend 1 had charg d 

ou with. 5 
f Your Lordſhip herein ſays, It is very poſſible the Author of Chriſtianity not My- 
ſterious might miſtake, or miſapply my Notions. I find it indeed very poſſible, that 
my Notions may be miſtaken and miſapply'd ; if by miſapply'd, be meant drawing 
Inferences from thence, which belong not to them. But it that Poſſibility be 
Reaſon enough to join me, in the Plural Number, with the Author of Chriſtianity 
not Myſterious, or with the Unitarians; it is as much a reaſon to join me in the 
Plural Number with the Papriſts, when your Lordſhip has an occaſion to write 
againſt them next; or with the Lutherans, or Quakers, &C. for tis poſſible, that any 
of theſe may miſtake, or in that ſenſe miJapply my Notions. But if miſtaking, or 
miſapplying my Notions, does actually join me to any body, I know no body that I 
am ſo ſtrictly join'd to, as your Lordſhip : For, as I humbly conceive, no body 
has ſo much miſtaken and miſapply'd my Notions, as your Lordſhip. I ſhould not 
rake the liberty to ſay this, were not my thinking ſo the very Reaſon and Excuſe, 
for my troubling your Lordſhip with this ſecond Letter. For, my Lord, I do 
not ſo well love Controverſy, eſpecially with ſo great and ſo learned a Man as 
your Lordſhip, as to ſay a Word more; had Inot hopes to ſhew, for my Excuſe, 


that it is my Misfortune to have my Notions to be miſtaken or miſapplyd by your 
Lordſhip. | = 8 | | 


Your Lordſhip adds, But there is too much Reaſon to believe, that he thought them 
the ſame ; i. e. That the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious thought that I had 
laid all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtin&# Ideas, as well as he did; for that is 
ir, upon which all this Diſpute is rais'd. Whether he himſelf laid al Foundation of 
Certainty in clear and diſtin Ideas, is more than I know. But what that too much 
Reaſon is to believe, that he thought that I did, I am ſure is hard for me to gueſs, till 
your Lordſhip is pleas'd to name it. For that there is not any ſuch thing in my 
Book, to give him, or any body elſe, reaſon to think ſo, I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip 
is now ſatisfy d: And I would not willingly ſuppoſe the e to be, that unleſs 
he, or ſomebody elſe thought ſo, my Book could not be brought into the diſpute 
tho? it be not eaſy to find any other. It follows in your Lordſhip's Letter. 
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. explaining your meaning, and for the Vindication of your ſelf in the matter you appre- 
hended, 1 had charged you with. 2 | | 
My Lord, I know not any Occaſion he has given Me, of vindicating my ſelf : 
Your Lordſhip was pleaſed to join me with the Gentlemen of the new' way of Rea- 
| ſoning, who laid all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtin& Ideas. All the 
Vindication I make, or need to make in the Caſe, is, That I lay not all Foundation 
of Certainty in clear and diſtin Ideas; and ſo there was no Reaſon to join me with 
_ thoſe that do. And for this Vindication of my ſelf, your Lordſhip alone gives me 
Occaſion : But whether your Lordſhip has Reaſon to be ſorry, or not ſorry, your 
Lordſhip beſt knows. | | 


Your Lordſhip goes on, in what is deſigned for my Satisfaftion, as followeth : 


And if your Anſwer doth not come fully up in all Things, to what 1 could wiſh ; yet 1 p 
am glad to find, that in general you own the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, and the 


Scriptures to be the Rule and Foundation of it. 


1 


Which words, my Lord, ſeem tome rather to ſhew, that your Lordſhip is not 
willing to be ſatisfy d with my Book, than to ſhew any Care your Lordſhip took 
to prevent Peoples being led by your Lordſhip's Book into a Miſtake, that I was 
One of the Gentlemen of that new way of Reaſoning, who argued againſt the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. . . 

The Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, whom your Lordſhip ſets your ſelf 
to anſwer in that roth Chapter Of your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
are thoſe who lay all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinct Ideas; and from that 
Foundation, raiſe Obje&ions againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. Your Lordſhip 


joins me with theſe Gent emen in that Chapter, and calls me One of them. Of 


this I complain ; and tell your Lordſhip, in the Place and Words you have 
quoted out of my Letter, That Ido not place Certainty only in clear and diſtin& 
* Ideas.” 1 expected upon this, that your Lordſhip would have aſſoiled me, and 
ſaid, that then I was none of them ; nor ſhould have been joined with them. 
But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip tells me, My Anſwer doth not come fully up in 
all things, to uhat your Lordſhip could wiſh, The Queſtion is, Whether I ought to 
be liſted with theſe, and ranked on their fide, who place Certainty only in clear and 
diſtint# Ideas * What more direct and categorical Anſwer could your Lordſhip 
wiſh for, to decide this Queſtion, than that which I give? To which nothing 


can be reply'd, but that it is not true: But that your Lordſhip does not object 


to it; but ſays, It does not come fully up in all Things, io what your 1 3 could wiſh, 
What other Things there can be wiſh'd for in an Anſwer, which, it it be true, 
decides the Matter, and which is not doubted to be true, comes not within my 
gueſs. But Tho' my Anſwer be an unexceptionable Anſwer, as to the Point in 
Queſtion, yet, it ſeems, my Book is not an unexceptionable Book, becauſe I own, 
that in it I ſay, That Certainty of Knowledge is to perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition,” Whether it 
be true, that Certainty of Knowledge lies in ſuch a Perception, is nothing to the 
Queſtion here; that, perhaps, : we may have an occaſion to examine in another 
place. The Queſtion here is, Whether I.ought to have been ranked with thoſe 
who lay all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinct Ideas? And to that, I think 
my Anſwer is a full and deciſive Anſwer ; and there is nothing wanting in it, 
which your Lordſhipcould wiſh for, to make it fuller, 
But 'tis natural the Book ſhould be found fault with, when the Author, it 
ſeems, has had the ill Luck to be under your Lordſhip's ill Opinion. This I 
could not but be ſurpriz'd to find in a Paragraph, which your Lordſhip declares 


was deſigned to give me Satisfaftion. © Your Lordſhip ſays, Tho' my Anſwer doth | 


not come up in all Things to what you could wiſh ; yet you are glad to find, that in general 

1 own the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures to be the Foundation and 
Rule of it. | 

My Lord, I do not remember that ever I declar'd to your Lordſhip, or any 


body elſe, that I did not own all the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith, and the 


Scriptures to be the ſole Rule and Foundation of it. And therefore I know 
no more Reaſon your Lordſhip had to ſay, That you are glad to find, that in 
general I own, &c. than I have Reaſon to ſay, That I am glad to find, _ 

| | os 1 | : genera 


Ae | 
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Aud we have no Reaſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you this Occafion for thep. 36. 


* 
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general your Lorfſhip owns the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures to be 


the Foundation and Rule of it, Unleſs it be taken for granted that thoſe who do 
not write and appear in Print, in Controverſies of eligion, © do not own the 
Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures as the Rule of it. | 

I know, my Lord, of what weight a Commendation from your Lordſhip's 
Pen is in the World: And I perceive your Lordſhip knows the Value of it, 
which has made your Lordſhip temper your's of me with ſo large an Alloy, 
for fear poſſibly leſt it ſhould work too ſtrongly on my Vanity. For whether 


I conſider where theſe words ſtand, or how they are brought in, or what Inti- 


mation they carry with them; which way ſoever I turn them, I do not find 
they were intended to puff me up, tho” they are in a Paragraph purpoſely writ- 
ten to give me Satisfaftim; and grounded on Words of mine, which ſeem to 
be approv'd by your Lordſhip before any in my Letter; but which yet have 
nothing to do in this Place (whether your Lordſhip has been at the pains to 
fetch them from my Poſtſcript) unleſs it be to give vent to fo extraordinary a 
ſort of Compliment : For they are, I think, in their Subject, as well as Place, 
the remoteſt of any in my Letter, from the Argument your Lordſhip was then 
upon; which was to ſhew what Care you had taken not to be miſunderſtood to my 
Prejudice. For what, I beſeech you, my Lord, would you think of him, who 
from ſome Words of your Lordſhip's, that ſeem'd to expreſs much of a Chriſtian 
Spirit and Temper (for ſo your Lordſhip is pleas'd to ſay, of theſe of mine) 
ſhould ſeek occaſion to tell your Lordſhip, and the World, That he was glad 
ro find that your Lordſhip was a Chriſtian, and that you believed the Bible ? 
For this, common Humanity, as well as Chrillian Charity, obliges us to be- 
lieve of every one who calls himſelf a Chriſtian, till he manifeſts the contrary. 
Whereas the ſaying, I am glad to find ſuch an one believes the Scripture, is under- 
ſtood to intimate, That 1 krew the Time when he did not; cr, at leaſt, when 
I ſuſpected he did not. But perhaps your Lordſhip had ſome other meaning in 

it, which I do not ſee. The Largeneſs of your Lordſhip's Mind, and the Chari- 
ty of a Father of our Church, makes me hope that I paſs'd not in your Lord - 
ſhip's Opinion for a Heathen, till your Lordſhip read that Paſſage in the Poſt- 


| (cript of my late Letter to you. 


But to return to the Satixfaftiom your Lordſhip is giving me. To thoſe 
Words quoted out of my Poſtſcript, your Lordſhip ſubjoins : H/hich words ſcem 


| to expreſs ſo much of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper, that 1 cannot believe you intended to 


give any Advantage to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith; but whether there hath not 
been too juſt occaſion for them to apply THEM in that manner, is a Thing very fit 


for you to conſider. 


Your Lordſhip here again expreſſes a favourable Opinion of my Intentions, 
which I gratefully acknowledge : But you add, That it is fit for me to confider, 
whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply T HE M in that manner. 
My Lord, I ſhall do what your Lordfhip thinks is t for me to do, when your 
Lordſhip does me the Favour to tell me, who thoſe Enemies of the Faith are, 
who have applied thoſe Words of my Poſtſcripr, (for thoſe alone, by any kind 
of Conſtruction, can I make your Lordſhip's Word THEM refer) and the man- 
ner which they haveapply'd them in, and the 200 juſt occaſion they have had ſo to 
apply them. For I confeſs, my Lord, Iam at a loſs as to all theſe ; and thereby 
unable to obey your Lordſhip's Commands, till your Lordſhip does me the 
Favour to make me underſtand all theſe Particulars better. 


But if by any new way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the Word 


THEM here ſhall be apply'd to any Paſſages of my EJay of humane Under- 


ſtanding; T muſt humbly crave leave to obſerve this one Thing, in the whole 
courſe of what your Lordſhip has deſigned for my Satizfaftion, That tho' my 
Complaint be of your Lordſhip's manner of applying what I had publiſh'd in 
my Eſſay, ſo as to intereſt me in a Controverſy wherein I meddled not; your 
Lordſhip all along tells me of others, that have miſapplyd I know not what 
Words in my Book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, 
I beſeech your Lordſhip to believe, that when any one, in ſuch a manner, ap- 


plies my Words contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make them op- 


polite to the Doctrine of the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverly 
againſt the Trinity, as your Lordſhip knows I complain your eee, A | 


Biſbop of Worceſter. 
done, I ſhall complain of them too; and conſider, as well as I can, what Sa- 
zisfaftion they give me and others in it. | | 
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Your Lordſhip's next Words are: Fir in an Age, wherein the Myſteries of p. 1 


Faith are ſo much cpo d, by the Promoters of Seepticiſm and Iyfdelity; it is a thing 


of dangerous Conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as are apt to 


leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before; as will ſoon appear from your own Con- 
ceſſion. | | 


Theſe Words contain a farther Accuſation of my Book, which ſhall be con- 


ſider'd in its due place. What I am now upon, is the Sati faction your Lord- 
ſhip is giving me, in reference to my Complaint, And as to that, what fol- 
lows to the 46th Page, is brought only to ſhew that your Lordſhip had rea- 
fon to ſay, That my Notions were carryd beyond my Intentions For, in theſe 
words your Lordſhip winds up all the following eight or nine Pages, wiz. Thus 


far 1 have endeavour d, with all poſſible Brevity and Clearneſs, to lay down your Senſe P. 46. 


about this Matter; by which it is ſufficiently prov'd, that I bad Reaſon to Jay, That 
your Notions were carry'd beyond your Intentions. 
1 beg leave to mind your Lordſhip, that my Complaint was not that your 
Lordſhip ſaid, That my Notions were carryd beyoud my Intentions. I was not fo 
abſurd, as to turn what was matter of Acknowledgment into matter of Com- 
plaint. And therefore in ſhewing the Care you had taken of me for my Sa- 
tifation, your Lordſhip needed not to have been at ſo much Pains, in ſo lon 
a Deduction, to prove to me, that you had Reaſon for ſaying what was 15 
maniteſtly in my favour, whether you had Reaſon for ſaying it or no. But my 
Complaint was, That the new way of Reaſoning, accus'd by your Lordſhip, as op- 
poſite to the Doctrine of the Trinity, being in laying all Foundation of Certainty 
in clear and diſt int# Ideas, your Lordſhip rank'd me amongſt the Gentlemen of this 
new way of Reaſoning, tho' I laid not all Foundation of Certainty in clear and 
diſtinct Ideas. And this being my Complaint, "tis tor this that there needs a 
Reaſon. Your Lordſhip ſubjoins. | | 

But you ſtill ſeem concern d that I quote your Words 3 altho' T declare they were 
usd to other Purpoſes than you intended them. I do conſeſs to you, that the Reaſon 
of it was, that I found your Notions as to Certainty, by Ideas, was the main Foun- 


P. 46. 


dation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon ; and that he p. 47. 


had nothing which Jook'd like Reaſon, if that Principle were remov d; which made 
me ſo much endeavour to ſhew that it would not hold. And ſo, I ſuppoſe, the Rea- 
fon of my mentioning your Words ſo often, is no longer a Riddle to you. 
My Lord, he that will give himſelf the trouble to look into the 61(t Page 
of my former Letter, where 1 ſpeak of your Lordſhip's way of proceeding as 
a Riddle to me; or in the 59th Page, which your Lordſhip here quoted, for 
my ſeeming concern d at it; will find my Complaint, in both Places, as well as 
ſeveral others, was, That I was fo every where join'd with others under the 
comprehenſive Words of They and 7hem, &c. tho' my Book alone was every 
where quoted, That the world would be apt to think I was the Perſon 
« who argued againſt the Trinity and deny'd Myſteries ; ” againſt whom your 
Lordſhip directed theſe very Pages, For ſo | expreſs my felt in that very 
59th Page, which your Lordſhip here quotes. And as to this, your Lordſhip's 
way of Writing (which is the Subject of my Complaint) is (for any thing your 
Lordſhip has in your Anſwer ſaid ro give me Satisfaction) as much {till a Rid- 
dle to me as ever. 5 | ON > | 
For that which your Lordſhip here ſays, and is the only thing I can find 
your Lordſhip has ſaid to clear ir, ſeems to me to do nothing towards it. Your 


Lordſhip ſays, The Reaſon of it was, that you found my Nutioas, as to Certainty by b. 47: 


Ideas, was the main Foundation which the Author of Chriltianity not Myſterious | 


went upon, &c. | F | 

Wich Snbmiſſion, I thought your Lordſhip had found, That the Foundation, 
which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon, and for which he 
was made one of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, oppolite to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, was, That he made, or ſuppos'd, clear and diſtinèl 


Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; but that is not my Notion as to Certainty by Ideas. V 2 
232. An 


My Notion of Certainty by Ideas is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of 


indicat. 9. 


. , - » I 
the Agreement or Diſagre:ment of Ideas, ſuch as we have, wherher they be in all ut 


/ their 


' 
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their Parts perfectly clear and diſtin or no: Nor have I any Notions of 
Certainty more than this one- And if your Lordſhip had for this call'd me 
a Gentleman of a new way of Reaſoning, or made me One of the Oppoſers of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, I ſhould perhaps have wonder'd ; but ſhould not 
at all have complain'd of your Lordſhip, for dire&ly queſtioning this or any of 
my Opinions : I ſhould only have examin'd what your Lordſhip has ſaid to 
ſupport, or have deſir'd you to make out that Charge againſt me ; which is 


what 1 ſhall do by and by, when I come to examine what your Lordſhip 


now charges this Opinion with: But I ſhall not add any Complaints to my 
Defence. | | 


the new way of Reaſoning, without being guilty of what made them ſo ; and ſo 
was brought into a Chapter, wherein I thought my ſelf not concern'd : which 


was manag'd ſo, that my Book was all along quoted, and others argu'd againſt : 


Others were entitled to what I ſaid, and I to what others ſaid, without 
knowing why, or how. Nor am Iyet, I muſt own, much enlighten'd in the 


Reaſon of it: That was the Cauſe why I then thought it a new way of Wris 


ting; and that muſt be my Apology for thinking ſo ill, till I light upon, or 
am directed to ſome Author who has ever writ thus before. 

And thus I come to the end of what your Lordſhip has ſaid to that part 
of my Letter which your Lordſhip calls my Complaint ; wherein, I think, I 
have omitted nothing which your Lordſhip has alledged for the Satisfattion of 
others, or my ſelf, under thoſe two Heads, of the Occaſion of your Lordſhip's 
way of Writing as you did, and the Care you took net to be miſunderſtood. And 
if, my Lord, as to me, it has not poſſibly had all the ſucceſs your Lordſhip 
propos'd ; I beg your Lordſhip to attribute it to my Dulneſs, or any thing ra- 
ther than an Unwillingneſs to be ſatisfy d. | 

My Lord, I fo little love Controverſy, that I never began a Diſpute with 
any body; nor ſhall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any longer 
than the appearance of Truth, which firſt made me write, obliges me not to 
quit, it. But leaſt of all, would 1 have any Controverſy with your Lordſhip, 


if I had any Deſign in writing, but the Defence of Truth. I do not know 


my own Weakneſs, or your Lordſhip's Strength ſo little, as to enter the Liſts 
with your Lordſhip only for a Tryal of Skill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes 
of Victory. Nothing, I know, but Truth on my Side, can ſupport me againſt 
ſo great a Man ; whole very Name in Writing, and Authority. in the learned 


World, is of Weight enough to cruſh and ſink whatever Opinion has not that 


ſolid Baſis to bear it up. 

There are Men that enter 1 
for ſome little By-ends of a Party: Your Lordſhip has been ſo long in the 
firſt Rank of the Men of Letters, and by common conſent ſettled ar the-top 
of this learned Age, that it muſt paſs for the utmoſt Folly, not to think, that 


if your Lordſhip condeſcended ſo far, as to meddle with any of the Opinions 


ot ſo inconſiderable a Man as Iam, it was with a Deſign to convince me of 
my Errors, and not to gain Reputation on one ſo infinitely below your Match- 
Tis upon this Ground that I ſtill continue to offer my Doubts to your Lord- 
ſhip, in thoſe Parts wherein I am not yet ſo happy as to be convinc'd ; and 
tis with this ſatisfaction, I return this Anſwer to your Lordſhip, that if I 
am in a Miſtake, your Lordſhip will certainly detect it, and lead me into the 
Truth; which I ſhall embrace, with the acknowledgment of the Benefit I have 
received from your Lordſhip's Inſtructions. And, that your Lordſhip, in the 


mean time, will have the Goodneſs to allow me, as becomes a Scholar, wil- 
ling to profit by the Favour you do me, to ſhew your Lordſhip where 1 


ſtick, and in what Points your Lordſhip's Arguments have fail'd ro work upon 


me. For, as on the one lide it would not become one that would learn of 
| your Lordſhip to acknowledge himſelf convinc'd, before he is convinc'd : and I 


know your Lordſhip would blame me for it, if J ſhould do ſo: So on the 
other ſide, to continue to diſſent fron your Lordſhip, where you have done 


me the Honour to take Pains with me, without giving you my Reaſons for 


it, would, I think, be an ungrateful and unmannerly Sullengeſs. 


Your 


That which I complain'd of, was, that I was made One of the Gentlemen of 


nto Diſputes to get a Name in Controverſy, or 


dt eee 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


Your Lordſhip has had the Goodneſs: to write ſeveral Leaves, to give me. 


Satisfattion as to the Matter of my Complaints. I return your Lordſhip my moſt 
humble Thanks for this great Condeſcenfion ; which I: take as a Pledge, that 


ou will bear wita the Repreſentation of my Doubts, in other Points, where- 
in 1 am Jo unlucky as not to be yet thoroughly enlighten'd by your Lordſhip, 
And ſo I go on to the remaining Parts of your Letter, which, I think, may be 
comprehended under theſe 'Two, viz. thoſe. Things in my Eſſay, which your 
Lordſhip now charges, as concern'd in the Controverſy. of rhe; 'Trinity ; and 
others, as faulty in themſelves, whether we conſider them with, relpect to any 
Doctrines of Religion or no. „ IMG 

In the Cloſe of your Lordſhip's Letter, after ſome other Expreſſions of Ci- 
vility to me, for which I return your Lordſhip my Thanks, I find theſe Wards; 
I do aſſure you, that it is out of no Diſreſpect, or the leaſt Il-will to jou, thet I haue 
again conſider d this Matter; but wig of am further convinc d, that as you have 
[tated your Notion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous Conſequence. to that Article of 
Chriſtian Faith, which I endeavour d to deſend. | = 

This now is a direct Charge againſt my Book; and I muſt own, it a great 
Satisfaction to me, that I ſhall now be no longer at a loſs, who. it is your 
Lordſhip means; that I ſhall ſtand by my ſelf, and by my ſelf anſwer for my 
own Faults, and not be ſo plac'd in ſuch an Aſſociation with others, that will 
hinder me from knowing what is my particular Guilt and Share in the Accu- 
fation. Had you Lordſhip done me the Favour to. have. treated me ſo before 


you had heard nothing of all thoſe Complaints which have been ſo troubleſome to 
your Lordſhip. 


To take now a right View of this Matter, it is fit to conſider the Begin- - 


ning and Progreſs of it: Your Lordſhip had a Controverſy with the . Unita- 
rians ; they, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, and elſewhere, fal- 
of Iaeas ; the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious (whether an Cuitarian or 
no, your Lordſhip ſays not, neither do I enquire,) gives an Account of Reaſon, 
which, as your Lordſhip ſays, ſuppoſes Certainty to conſiſt only in clear and 
diſtinft Ideas: and becauſe he expreſſes himſelf in ſome other Things confor- 
mable to what I had ſaid in my Book, my Book is brought into the Contro- 
verſy, tho* there be no ſuch Opinion in it, as your Lordſhip oppos'd. For 
what that was, is plain both from what has been obſery'd out of the begin- 
ning of the tenth Chapter of your Vindication of the Trinity, and the four- 
teenth Page of your Letter, viz. this Propoſition, T hat Certainty, as to Matters 
of Faith, is founded upon clear and diſtinct Ideas: But my Book not having 
that Propoſition in it, which your Lordſhip then oppos'd, as overthrowing M- 
ſteries of Faith, at that Time, fell, by I know not what Chance and Misfortune, 
into the Unitarian Controverſy. | 5 9 

Upon Examination, my Book being not found guilty of that Propoſition, 
3 178 Lordſhip, in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, oppoſed, 

ecau 


from that Controverſy. No, it muſt not ſcape ſo: Your Lordſhip, having again 


conſider d this Matter, has found new Matter of Accuſation, and a new Charge 


is brought againſt my Book; And what now is it? Even this, That as I have 
ſtated my Notion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend. 
The Accuſation then, as it now ſtands, is, That my Notion of Ideas may be of 
dangerous Conſequence, &c. | 23 
Such an Accuſation as this, brought in any Court in England, would, no 
doubt, be thought to ſhew a great Inclination to have the Accuſed be ſuſ- 
pected, rather than any Evidence of being guilty of any Thing; and ſo would 
immediately be diſmiſs' d 
in Print, wherein an Appeal is made to the 
Rules of proceeding in Juſtice, are not always thought neceſſary to be ob- 
ſery'd ; and the Sentence of thoſe who are appeal'd to, being never formally 
pronounc'd, a Cauſe can never be diſmiſs d as long as the Proſecutor is pleas d 
to continue or renew his Charge. | | 1 
As to the Matter in Hand, tho' what your Lordſhip ſays here againſt m 
Book, be nothing but your Apprehenſion of what may be; yet no Body wi 
Val. I. : > & cob 32 think 


e it overthrows the Myſteries of Faith; I thought it, acquitted, and clear 


. 133. 


, without hearing any Plea to it. But in Controverſies 
133 of Mankind, the ſtrict 
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Way of Certainty only by clear and diſtin 


(elf, in the moſt uſual and familiar Way, by common Words and Expreſſions. J would 
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ou 


think it ſtrange, or unſuitable to your Lordſhip's Character and Station, to be 


watchful over any Article of the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially one that you have en- 
deawour d to defend; and to warn the World of any Thing your Lordſhip may 
ſuſpe& to be of dangerous Conſequence to it, as far as you can ſpy it. And to 
this give me leave, my Lord, to attribute the 'Trouble your Lordſhip has been 
at, to write again in this Matter. 

Another Thing I muſt take Notice of, in this your Lordſhip's new Charge 
againſt my Book, I hat it is againſt my Notion of Ideas, as I have ſtated it. ] his 
containing all that I have ſaid in my Eſſay concerning Ideas, which, as your 
Lordſhip takes Notice, is not a little; your Lordſhip, I know, would not be 
thought to leave ſo general an Accuſation upon my Book, as you could re- 
ccive no Anſwer to: And therefore, tho' your Lordſhip has not been pleas'd 
plainly to ſpecify here the Particulars in my Notion of Ideas, which your Lordthip 
apprehends to be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article which your Lordſhip has 
defended ; I ſhall endeavour to find them, in other Parts of your Letter. | 

Your Lordſhip's Words, in the immediately preceding Page, run thus: Jcay 


_ eaſily bear the putting of Philoſophical Notions into a modern and faſhionable Dreſs, 


Let Men expreſs their Minds by Ileas, if they pleaſe ; and take Pleaſure in ſort- 
ing, and comparing, and connecting of them, I am not forward to condemn them: 
For every Age muſt have its new Modes ; and it is very well, if Truth and Reaſon 
be recerv'd in any Garb. I was therefore far enough from condemning your way of 
Ideas, till I found it made the only Ground of Certainty, and made uſe of to overthrow 
the Myſteries of our Faith, as I told you in the beginning. | 

Theſe Words, leading to your Lordſhip's Accuſation, I thought the likelieſt 
to ſhew me what it was in my Book, that your Lordſhip now declar'd againſt, 
as what might be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article you have defended ; and 
that ſeem'd to me, to lie in theſe Two Parriculars, viz. The making ſo much Uſe 
of the Word Jdeas ; and my placing, as I do, Certainty in Ideas, i. e. in the 


Things ſignify'd by them. And theſe Two ſeem here to be the Particulars which 


your ] 2 comprehends under my way by Ideas. But that I might not be led 
into Miſtake by this Paſſage, which ſeem'd a little more obſcure and doubtful . 
to me, than I could have wiſh'd ; I conſulted thoſe other Places, wherein your 
Lordſhip ſeem'd to expreſs what it was that your Lordſhip now accus'd in my 
Book, in reference to the Unitarian Controverſy ; and which your Lordſhip ap- 
prehends may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article. 8 

Your Lordſhip, in the cloſe of the Words above- quoted, out of the 132d 
Page of your Anſwer, tells me: You were far enough from condemning my way of 
Ideas, till your Lordſhip found it made the only Ground of Certainty, and made Uſe 
of to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, as you told me in the beginning. 

My Lord, the Way of Ideas which LIP Lordſhip oppos'd at firſt, was the 

Ideas; as appears by your Words above- 

quoted, out of your 14th Page : But that, your Lordſhip now knows, was not 
my Way of Certainty by Ideas ; and therefore that, and all the Uſe can be made of 
it, to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, be that as it will, cannot any more 
be charg'd on my Book, bur is quite out of Doors: And therefore what you 
faid in the beginning, gave me no Light into what was your Lordſhip's preſent 
Accuſation. | | | 

But, Page the 23d, I found theſe Words: I hen neu Terms are made uſe of by ill 
Men, to promote Scepticiſmand Infidelity, and to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, 
we have then Reaſon to inquire into them, and to examine the Foundation and Ten- 
dency of them. And this was the true and ouly Reaſon of my looking into this Way 


of Certainty by Ideas, becauſe I found it apply'd to ſuch Purpoſes. 


Here, my Lord, your Lordſhip ſeems to lay your Accuſation wholly againſt 
new Terms and their Tendency. | 
And in another Place, your Lordſhip has theſe Words : 

The World hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas of late; and we have been told, 
that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, 
come to be only common Notions of Things, which we muſt make Ce of in our Reaſon- 
ing. Tou [i. e. the Author of the Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding ) ſay in 
that Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, Tou thought it moſt proper to expreſs your 


you 
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mu had done ſo quite thro” your Book ; for then you had never given that Octaſion 


to the Enemies of our Faith, to take up your new Way of Ideas, as an effettual 
Battery, ( as they imagiu d } againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. But you 
might bave enjoy d the Satisfaftion of your Ideas long enough, before I had taken 
Notice of them, unleſs I had found them emp luy'd about doing Miſchief. 5 

By which Places tis plain, That that which your Lordſhip apprehends in my 
Book may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article which your Lordſhip has en- 
deavour'd to defend, is my introducing new Terms ; and that which your Lord- 
ſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the Reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in 
every of theſe Places, why your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion of Ideas, as 
that they may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 


ſhip has endeavour'd to defend, is, becauſe they have been apply d to ſuch Purpoſes: 


And I might (your Lordſhip lays) have enjoy d the Satisfaction of my Ideas long 


enough, before you had taken Notice of them, unleſs your Lordſpip had found them 


employ'd in doing Miſchief. Which, at laſt, as I humbly conceive, amounts to 
thus much, and no more, viz. That your Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the Term 
Ideas, may, ſome time or other, prove of very dangerous Con equence to what 
your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend, becauſe they have been made 
uſe of in arguing againſt it. For I am ſure your Lordſhip docs not mean 


That you apprehended the Things, ſignified by Ideas, may be of dangerous 


Conſequence to the Article of Faith your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe 
they have been made uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip men- 


tions Terms) that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould 


oppoſe it without any Thoughts; for the Thing ſignity'd by Ideas, is nothing 
but the immediate Objects of our Minds in Thinking: So that unleſs any one 
can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhip defends, without thinking on ſomething, 
he muſt uſe the Things ſignify'd by Ideas: For he that thinks, muſt have ſome 
immediate Object of his Mind in Thinking, i. e. muſt have Ideas. 

But whether it be the Name or the Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Ideas in Sig- 


nification; that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous Conſequence to that 


Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend ; it ſeems to me, I will 
not ſay a new Way of Reaſoning, (for that belongs to me) but were it not 
your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think it a very extraordinary Way of Reaſoning, to 
_ write againſt a Book, wherein your Lordſhip acknowledges they are not uſed to 
bad Purpoſes, nor * to do Miſchief; only becauſe that you find that 
Ideas are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employd to do Miſchief; and ſo 
apprehend, they may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article your Lordſhip has 
engag' d in the Defence of. For whether Ideas as Terms, or Ideas as the imme- 
diate Objects of the Mind ſignify'd by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's 
Apprehenſion, of dangerous Conſequence to that Article; I do not fee how your 
Lordſhip's writing againſt the Notion of Ideas, as ſtated in my Book, will at all 
hinder your Oppoſers from employing them in doing Miſchief as before. 

However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip apprehends theſe 
new Terms, theſe Ideas, with which the World hath, of late, been ſo ſtrangely 
enus'd (tho at laſt they come to be only common Notions of Things, as your Lord» 
ſhip owns) may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article, | 

My Lord, if any, in x 46k Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, and in their 
other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have talk d ſo much of 
Ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that Term ; it is not ſtrange 
that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that Sound: But how natural ſoever it 
be to our weak Conſtitutions to be offended with any Sound, wherewith an 
importunate Din hath been made about our Ears; yet, my Lord, I know your 
Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any 
of them can be overturn d, or ſo much as ſhaken with a Breath, form'd into 
any Sound or Term whatſoever. | | 


Names are but the Arbitrary Marks of Conceptions, arid ſo they be ſuffi- 


ciently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no other Difference any of 
them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult Pronunciation, and 


of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound : And what particular Antipathies there may 


be in Men, to ſome of them upon that Account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. 


This I am ſure, no Term whatſoever in it ſelf bears, one more than another, 
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Mr. Lock RH Reply © 
any Oppoſition to Truth of any Kind; they are only Propoſitions that do, ot 
can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus no Term is pri- 


vileg'd from being ſet in Oppoſition to Truth. 


There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into a Propoſi- 
tion, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths may be oppos'd ; but 
that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that uſes it: And therefore I cannot 
eaſily perſuade my ſelf (whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your 
Concern) that you have beſtow'd ſo much Pains upon my Book, becauſe the 
Word idea is ſo much uſed there. For tho' upon my ſaying, in my Chapter 
about the Exiſtence of God, © That I fearce uſed the Word idea in that whole 
Chapter; your Lordſhip wiſhes, That / had done ſo quite thro' my Book : Vet 

fook upon that as a Compliment to me, wherein your Lordſhip 
wiſh'd, That my Book had been all through ſuited to vulgar Readers, not uſed 
to that and the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion 
of the Word Jdea ; or that there is any ſuch Harm in the Uſe of it, inſtead of 
the Word Notion (with which your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Signi- 
fication) that your Lordſhip would think it worth your while te ſpend any part 
of your valuable 'Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word 
Idea ſo often in it: For this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only 
againſt an Impropriety of Speech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a great Cons 
deſcenſion in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that Word have ſuch a Share 
in what your Lordſhip has writ againſt my Book, as ſome Expreſſions would 
perſuade one; and I would, for the Satisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the 
Ferm of Idea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it. 
For, that Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate Object of the Mind 
in Thinking, as Hera does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere given a Reaſon in 
my Book, by ſhewing that the Term Notion is more peculiarly appropriated to 
a certain ſort of thoſe Objects, which I call mix'd Modes: And, I think; it 
would not ſound altogether ſo well, to ſay, the Notion of Red, and the Notion 
of a Jlorſe; as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of a Horſe. But if any one thinks 
it will, I contend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, nor Antipathy to, any par- 
ticular articulate Sounds:: Nor do I think there is any Spell or Faſcination in 
any of them. | | 
But be the Word Hea proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the better 
or worſe, becauſe 10 Mer have made ule of it, or becauſe it has been made uſe 
e to bad Purpoſes ; for if that be a Reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt 
lay by the Terms of Scripture, Reaſon, Perception, * Clear, &c. nay, the 
Name of God himſelf will not ſcape: For I do not think any one of theſe, er 
any other Term, can be produc'd, which has not been made uſe of by ſuch Men; 
and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if the Cuitariaus, in their late Pamphlets, 
bave talk'd very much of, and ſtrangely amus d the World with Ideas; I cannot 
believe your Lordſhip will think that Word one jot the worſe, or the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe they uſe it; any more than, for the Uſe of them, you will 
think 4 or Scripture, Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your 


Lordſhip ays, in the Bottom of this 93d Page, That 7 might bave enjoy d the 


Satisfaction of my Igeas long enough, before your Lordſhip had taken Notice of them, 
unleſs you had found them employ d in doing Miſchief ; will, I preſume, when your 


| Lordſhip has confider d again of this Matter, prevail with your Lordſhip to let 


me e:joy ftill the Satisfaction I take in my Ideas, i. e. as much Satisfaction as I 
can take in ſo ſmall a Matter, as is the uſing of a proper Term, notwithſtauds 
ing it ſhould be imploy'd by others in doing Miſchief. 

For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſubſtirute 
the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and every Body elſe do ſo too, 
(tho' your Lordſhip does not, I fappoſe, ſuſpect that I have the Vanity to think 


they would follow my Example) my Book would, it ſeems, be the more ts 


your Lordſhip's liking : But I do not fee how this would one jot abate the 


Miſchief your Lordſhip complains of: For the Unitarians might as mach em- 


ploy Notions, as they do now Ideas, to do Miſthief ; unleſs they are ſuch Fools 
as to think, they can conjure with this notable Word Mea, and that the Force 
of what they fay lies in the Sound, and not the Signification of their Terms. | 


This 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 

This Lam fore of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can be ho more 
batter'd by one Word than another; nor can they be beaten down nor endan- 
gerd by any Sound whatloever ; And I am apt to flatter my ſelf, that 
Lordſhip is ſatisfy'd there is no Harm in the Word eas, becauſe you ſay 
you ſhould not have taken any Notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our 
Faith had not taken up my new Way of Ideas, as an effettual Battery againſt the 
Ahyſteries of the Cbtiſtian Faith. In which Place, by new Hay of Meas, nothin 
I think, can be conſtru'd to be meant, but my expreſſing my ſelf by that 
Ideas; and not by other more common Words, and of antienter ſtanding in the 
Engliſh Language. i i 

My new Way by Ideas, or my Ii ay by Ideas, which often occurs in your Lords 
ſhip's Letter, is, I confeſs, a very large and doubrful Expreſſion ; and may; 
in the full Latitude, comprehend my whole Eſſay : Becauſe treating in it of 
the Underſtanding, which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could no 
well treat of that Faculty of the. Mind; which conſiſts in Thinking, without 


conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Ideas 2 


And therefore in treating of the Underſtanding, I gueſs it will not be thought 
ſtrange, that the greateſt Part of my Book has been taken up, in conſidering 
what theſe Objects of the Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what 
Uſe the Mind makes of them, in its ſeveral Ways of Thinking; and what art 

the outward Marks, whereby it ſignifies them to others, or records them for its 
own Uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my Way by Ideas, that which your Lordſhip 
calls my mew Way by Ideas; which, my Lord, if it be new, it is but a new 
Hiſtory of an old Thing: For, I think, it will not be doubted, that Men 
always perform'd the Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, Believing and Know- 
ing, juſt after the fame Manner that they do now: Though, whether the ſame 
Account has heretofore been given of the Way how they perform'd theſe 
Actions, or whetein they conſiſted, I do not know. Were I as well read as 
your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle Reprimand of your 


Lordſhip's for thinking my li ay of Ideas N EW, for want of looking into other 


Mens Thoughts, which appear in their Books. 


Your Lord hip's Words, as an Acknowledgriient of yout inſtructions in the 


Caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold Advent-rers as to ſpin 
any Thing barely out of their own Thoughts, | ſhall fer down at large; and hay 
run thus; M betber you took this Way bf lea, from the Modern Ph Iv, cphers, men- 
tion d by your, is not at all material; but I ritended no Reflection upon you in it ¶ for 


that you mean by my e nimentling you as a Sar of great a Matter) I neuer 


meant to take from you the Hmioar of your own Truentios Au I do believe won, 
when you ſay, I hat you wrote from your own Ibo g's, and the Ideas you had. 
there. But many Things may /tem New to one obo converſes 0:.ly with his own 
Thoughts, which really are not fo 5 as be may find, when he lock: into the T Bong ht s 
of other Men, which appear in thei? Books. And therefore; alibo I have a juft 
Efteem for the Invention of ſuch, who can ſpin Volumes barely out of their own 
Thoughts ; yet, Fam apt to think, they would oblige the Horld more, if, after they 
Þave thought fo much thentſetces, they would examime what I houghts others have 
bad before them, concerning the ſams Things ; that fo theſs may not be thought 


their own Inventions, which are common to themſebves and others. If a Man ſpould 


try all the Megnetical Experiments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own Thoughts; 
be might take himſelf to be the Inventor of them : But he that examines and com- 
. pares them with what Gibbert and others have done before bim, will not diminiſh 
the Praiſe of bis Diligence, but may wiſy be had compar d his Thoughts with other 


Mens ; by wbich the World would receive greater Advamage, alibo he loſt the 


Honour of being an Original. . 08 
To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, That many Things 
may ſeem NEW to one that converſes only with his own T houghts, which really 


ave not o: But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, That if in the 


fpinning them ont of his own 'Thoughts, they /eem new to him, he is certainly 
the Inventor of them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Invention, 
as any one's, and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who 
thowght or them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not Invention, 
tying not in thinking firſt or not firſt, but in borrowing or not borrowing your 
Thoughts from another : And he to whom, ſpinning them ag tw 
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Thoughts, they ſeem new, could not certainly borrow them from another. $5 
he truly invented Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with 
the Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; tho' it were ever ſo true, that 
the Chineſe had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in the very ſame Way 
among them, many Ages before him. So that he that ſpins any any Thing our 
of his own Thoughts, that ſcems neu to him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own 
Invention, ſhould he examine ever ſo far what Thoughts others have had before 
him, concerning the ſame Thing; and ſhould find, by examining, that they had 
the ſame Thoughts too. | = 
But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty Cauſe of 
turning over and looking into Books, I confeſs I do not ſee. 'The great End to 
me, in converſing with my own or other Mens Thoughts, in Matters of Spe- 
culation, is to find 'Truth, without being much concern'd whether my own 


ſpinning of it out of mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, 


helps me to it. And how little I affect the Honour - og Original, may be ſeen 
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in that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of Vain- glory was 
likelieſt to have ſhewn it ſelf, had I been ſo over- run with it, as to need 
a Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty in theſe following Words, taken 
Notice of by your Lordſhip in another Place:“ I think Lhave ſhewn wherein 
it is, that Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts ; which, whatever it was to 
& others, was, I con els, to me, heretofore, one of thoſe Deſiderata which I 
found great want of. | | 

Here, my Lord, however new this ſeem'd to me, and the more ſo becauſe 
poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of others ; yet I ſpoke of it as 
new only to my ſelf; leaving others in the undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion of what 
either by Invention or Reading was theirs before; without aſſuming to my ſelf 
any other Honour, but that of my own Ignorance till that Time, if others be- 
fore had ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, upon 
this Occaſion, been forward to a” How to my ſelf the Honour of an Original, I 
think I had been pretty ſafe in it; fince I ſhould have had your Lordſhip for 
my Guarantee and Vindicator in that Point, who are pleas'd to. call it New ; 
and, as ſuch, to write againſt ir. | | 

And truly, my Lord, in this Reſpect, my Book has had very unlucky Stars, 
fince it hath had the Misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, with many Things 
in it, for their Novelty ; as New Way of Reaſoning ; New Hypotheſis about Rea- 
fon ; New Sort of Certainty ; New Terms; New Way of Ideas; New Method of 
Certainty, &c. And yet, in other Places, your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy 
in me of your Lordſhip's Reflection, f. ing but what others have ſaid be- 
fore: As where I fay, © In the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Applica- 
tion of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on 
© another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth; your Lordſhip asks, 
What is this different from what all Men of Underſtanding have ſaid 9 Again, I 
take it, your Lordſhip meant not theſe Words for a Commendation of my Book, 
where you ſay ; But if no more be meant by © the ſimple Ideas that come in - i 
4 Senſation or Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our Knowledg; 
but that our Notion of Things come in, either from our Senſes, or the Exerciſe of 
our Minds; as there is nothing extraordinary in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is 


* 


Jar enough from oppoſing that, wherein you think all Mankind are agreed. 


| 93. 


And again, But what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Certainty, true and 
real Certainty by Ideas, if, after all, it comes only to this, That our Ideas only repre- 
ſent to us ſuch Things, from whence we bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Things? 

And, The World 


been told, That ſtrange Things might be done by the help of Ideas; and yet theſe 


Ideas, at laſt, come to be only common Notions of Things, which we muſt make ue 


of in our Reaſoning. And to the like Purpoſe, in other Places. f 
Whether therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, That it is Ney or no, 


or more faulty by its being New, muſt be left to your Lordſhip. This 1 find by 


3 


it, That my Book cannot avoid being condemn'd on the one Side or the other; 
nor do I ſee a Poſſibility to help it. If there be Readers that like only New 
Thoughts; or, on the other Side, others that can bear nothing but what can 
be juſtified by receiv'd Authorities in Print; I muſt defire them to make them 
ſelves. amends in that Part which they like, for the Diſpleaſure they receive M | 

| h | | : the 


bath been ſtrangely amus d with Ideas of late; and we habe 
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the other: But if many ſhould be ſo exa@t as to find fault with both, truly f 


know not well what to ſay to them. The Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all 


over naught, and there is not a Sentence in it that is not, either for its Anti- 


quity or Novelty, to be condemn'd ; and ſo there is a ſhort End of it. From 


your Lordſhip indeed in particular, I can hope for ſomething better; for your 
Lordſhip thinks the general Deſign of it ſo good, that that, I flatter, my ſelf, 
would prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it from the Fire. 


o 


But as to the Way your Lordſhip thinks I ſhould have taken to prevent the. 


having it thought my Invention, when it was common to me with others; it unluckil 

ſo fell out, in the Subject of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, that I could not 
look into the Thoughts of other Men to inform my ſelf. For my Deſign being, 
as well as I could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations of 
the Mind in Thinking, I could look into no Body's Underſtanding but my own, 


to ſee how it wrought ; nor have a Proſpect into other Mens Minds to view their 


Thoughts there, and obſerve what Steps and Motions they took, and by what 
Gradations they proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and 
their Advance to Knowledge. What we find of their Thoughts in Books, is 
but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their, Minds, in 
coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down and publiſh'd. 


All therefore that I can ay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy of my own. 


Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that I can ſay for the pub- 
liſhing of it, is, That I think the intellectual Faculties are made, and operate 
alike in moſt Men ; and that ſome, that I ſhew'd it to before 1 publiſh'd it, liked 
it ſo well, that I was confirm'd in that Opinion. And therefore if it ſhould 
happen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould have Ways of 
I hinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from others, and above 
' thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, I do not ſee of what Uſe 
my Book can be to them. I can only make it my humble Requeſt, in my 
own Name, and in the Name of thoſe that are of my Size, _ find their 
Minds work, reaſon and know in the ſame low Way that mine does, that thoſe 
Men of more happy Genius would ſhew us the Way of their nobler Flights ; 
and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer Way to Certainty, 
than by Ideas, and the obſerving their Agreement or Diſagreement. 
In the mean Time, I muſt acknowledg, that if I had been guilty of affectin 
to be thought an Original, a Correction could not have come from any Body 15 
diſintereſted in the Caſe, as your Lordſhip; ſince your Lordſhip ſo much de- 
clines being thought an Original, for writing in a Way wherein it is hard to 
avoid thinking that you are the firſt, till ſome other can be produc'd that writ 
ſo before you. 5 | = 
But to return to your Lordſhip's preſent Charge againſt my Book : In the 38th 
Page of your Lordſhip's Anſwer, I find theſe Words; In an Age, wherein the 


Myſteries of Faith are ſo much expos'd by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, 


it is a Thing of dangerous Conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as 
are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. | | 

By which Paſſage, and ſome Expreſſions that ſeem to look that Way, in the 
Places above-quoted ; I take it for granted, that another Particular in my Book, 
which your Lordſhip ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 


Faith which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend, is my placing of Certainty, 


as I do, in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas. 
Tho' I cannot conceive how any Term new or old, Idea or not Idea, can 
have any Oppoſition, or Danger in it, to any Article of Faith, or any Truth 
whatſoever ; yet I eaſily grant, that Propoſitions are capable of being oppoſite 
to Propoſitions, and may be ſuch as, f granted, may overthrow Articles of 
Faith, or any other Truth they are oppoſite to. But your Lordſhip not having, 


as I remember, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Propoſition, viz. Thar 


Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Tw 

Ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article of Faith which your Lordſhip 

bas endeavour'd to defend: *tis plain, *tis but your Lordſhip's Fear that it may 

be of dangerous Conſequence to it; which, as I humbly conceive, is no Proof that 
it is any way 1 with that Article. | 
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Mr. Lock *'s Reply 


No Body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elle, for being con- 
cern'd for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith: But if that Concern (as it may, 
and as we know it' has done) makes any one apprehend Danger, where no 
Danger is; are we therefore, to give up and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe 
any one, tho' of the firſt Rank and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Con- 


ſequence to any Truth of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If ſuch 


Fears be the Meaſures _y to judge of Truth and Falſehood, the affirming 
that there are Antipodes would be till a Hereſy ; and the Doctrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of the Scrip- 
ture : For of that dangerous Conſequence it has been apprehended to be by 
many learned and pious Divines, out of their great Concern for Religion. 
And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great Apprehenſions of what dangerous Conſe- 
quence it might be, it is now univerſally receiv'd by learned Men, as an un- 


doubted Truth; and writ-for by ſome, whoſe Belief of the Seriptures is not | 


at all queſtion'd ; and particularly, very lately, by a Divine of the Church of 
England, with great Strength of Reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious new 


Theory of the Earth. | 
The Reaſon your Lordſhip = of your Fears, that it may be of ſuch dangerous 


Conſequence to that Article of Faith which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, tho 


it occurs in more Places than one, is only this, viz. That it is made Uſe of by 
ill Men to do Miſchief; i. e. to oppoſe that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 


ſhip has endeavour'd to defend. But, my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to lay by 
any Thing as bad, becauſe it is, or may be us'd to an ill Purpoſe; I know 
not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for our 
Defence, are ſometimes made Uſe of to do Miſchief ; and yet they are not thought 
of dangerons Conſequence for all that. No Body lays-by his Sword and Piſtols, 
or thinks them of ſuch dangerous Conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown 
away, becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make Uſe of them 
to take away honeſt Mens Lives or Goods: And the Reaſon is, becanſe they 
were deſign'd, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who knows but this 
may be the preſent Caſe ? If your Lordſhip thinks, that placing of Certainty 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of Iueas, be to be rejected 


as falſe, becauſe you apprehend it may be f dangerous Conſequence to that Article 
of Faith; on the other Side, _—_—_ others, with me, may think it a Defence 


againſt Error, and ſo, (as being of good Uſe) to be receiv'd and adhered to. 
I would not, my Lord, he ogy thought to ſet up my own, or any one's 
Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's: 
the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth of any Propoſition, barely in an 
Imagination that it may be of Conſequence to the ſupporting or overthrowing 
of any remote Truth; it will be impoffible, that way, to determine of the 
Truth or Falſhood of that Propoſition. For Imagination will be ſet up againſt 
Imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip ; the 


ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in rhe weakeſt Heads. The only Way, 


in this Caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is, to ſhew the Inconſiſtency of the Two 


| Propoſitions ; and then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other; the 


true the falſe one. 

_ Your Lordſhip fays indeed, this is a New Method of Certainty. I will not 
ſay ſo my ſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproof from your Lordſhip, 
for being too forward to aſſume to my ſelf the Honour of being an Original. 
But this, I think, gives me Occaſion, and will excuſe me from being thought 
impertinent, if I ask your Lordſhip, Whether there be any other, or older 
Method of Certainty? and what it is? For if there be no other, nor older 
than this, either this was always the Method of Certainty, and fo mine is no 


New one; or elſe the World is oblig'd to me for this New one, after having 


been ſo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a Thing, as a Method of Certainty. 


If there be an older, I am fare your Lordſhip cannot but know it; your 


condemning mine as New, as well as your thorough Inſight into Antiquity, can- 
not but ſatisfy every Body that you do. And therefore to ſet the World right 
in a Thing of that great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby 
prevent the dangerous Conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably ftarted 
it, will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your Lordihip's Care of that Ar- 
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ticle you have endeavour'd to defend ; nor the good Will you bear to Truth in 
general: For I will be anſwerable for my ſelf, that I ſhall ; and, 1 think, I 


may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of Certainty in the 


Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will 
be pleas'd to ſhew that it lies in any thing elſe. 

But truly, not to aſcribe to my {elf an Invention of what has been as old 
as Knowledg is in the World, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what your 
Lordſhip is pleas'd to call farting new Methods of Certainty. Knowledg, ever 
ſince there has been any in the World, has conſiſted in one particular Action 
of the Mind; and fo, I conceive, will continue to do to the End of it: And to 
ſtart new Methods of Knowledg, or Certainty, (for they are to me the ſame Thing) 
i. e. to find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining Knowledg, either with 
more Eaſe and Quicknets, or in 'Things yet unknown, is what, I think, no-body 
could blame: But this is not that which your Lordſhip here means by new 
Methods of Certainty. Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it, the placing of 
Certainty in ſomething, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it 


was not placed before now; if this be to be call'd a new Method of Certainty: 


As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when your 
Lordſhip will do me the Fayour to tell me, wherein it was plac'd before ; which 
your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed my ſelf ignorant of, when I writ my Book, 
and ſo am ſtill: But if farting of new Methods of Certainty, be the placing of 
Certainty in ſomerhing wherein it does not conſiſt ; whether I have done that 
or no, I mult appeal to the Experience of Mankind. 


There are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds that they are conſcious to them- 


ſelves of performing; as H#//ling,, Believing, Knowing, &c. which they have ſo 
particular a Senſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one from another; or elſe 
they could not ſay when they #led, when they Believed, and when they Knew 
any Thing. But tho' theſe Actions were different enough from one another, 
not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them; yet No-body, that I 
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had met with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein the Acc | 


of Knowing preciſely conſiſted, | 
To this Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Subject of my 
Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me ; wherein, if I have 
done any thing New, it has been to deſcribe to others more particularly than 
had been done before, what it is their Minds do, when they perform that 
Action which they call Knowing ; and if, upon Examination, they obſerve I 
have given a true Account of that Action of their Minds, in all the Parts of it; 
I ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in them- 
ſelves: And if I have not told them right, and exactly what they find and 
feel in themſelves, when their Minds perform the Act of Knowing, what I have 
{aid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perſuaded againſt their Senſes. Know- 
ledg is an internal Perception of their Minds; and if, when they reflect on it, 
they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit will not be 
hearken' d to, but be exploded by every Body, and die of it ſelf; and No- 
body need be at any Pains to drive it out of the World: So impoſſible is it to 
find out, or fart new Methods of Certainty, or to have them receiv'd, if any 
one places it in any thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts: Much leſs can 
any one be in Danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch neu, and, to every 
one viſibly, ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be ſuppos'd, that any one could fart 4 
new Method of Seeing, and perſuade Men thereby, that they do not ſee what 
they do ſee? Is it to be fear'd, that any one can caſt ſuch a Miſt over their 
1 Ray” they ſhould not know when they ſee, and fo be led out of their 
ay by it? | N 1 
A find, in my ſelf, and, I conceive, in others, conſiſts in the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate Objects of the Mind 


in Thinking, which I call Ideas: But whether it does ſo in others or no, 
muſt be determin'd by their own Experience, reflecting upon the Action of 
their Mind in Knowing; for that I cannot alter, nor, I think, they themſelves K 
But, whether they will call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds, in Think- 
ing, Ideas or no, is perfectly in their own Choice. If they diſlike that Name, 
they may call them Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleaſe ; it matters not, 
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if they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion. If they are con- 


ſtantly us d in the ſame and a known Senſe, every one has the Liberty to pleaſe 


himſelf in his Terms ; there lies neither Truth, nor Error, nor Science, in that ; 
tho! thoſe that take them for Things, and not for what they are, bare arbi- 
trary Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal of do often about them, as if ſome 
great Matter lay in the Uſe of this or that Sound, All that I know, or can 
imagine, of Difference about them, is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe 
Significations are beſt known in the Senſe they are us d; and fo are leaſt apt 
to breed Confuſion. k 

My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to find fault with _ uſe of the 
new Term, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate Objects 
of the Mind in Thinking. Your Lordſhip has alſo been pleas'd to find fault 
with my Definition of Knowledg, without dbing me the Favour to give me a 
better: For it is only about my Definition of Knowledg, that all this Stir, 
concerning Certainty, is made. For with me, to know and be certain, is the 
ſame Thing ; what I know, that I am certain of ; and what I am certain of, 
that I know. What reaches to Knowledg, I think may be call'd Certainty ; 
and what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think, cannot be call'd Knowledg ; as 
your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 18th Sect. of Chap. iv. of my 4th 
Book, which you have quoted. 5 

My Definition of Knowledg, in the Beginning of the 4th Book of my Eſſay, 
ſtands thus: Knowledg ſeems to me to be nothing but the Perception of 
* the Connexion, and Agreement or Diſagreement, and Repugnancy of any 
* of our Ideas.“ This Definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may 
be of dangerous Conſequence as to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which your Lord- 
ſhip has endeavoured to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but 
for your Lordſhip to ſer aſide this Definition of Knowledg, by giving us a bet- 
ter, and this Danger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes rather to have a Con- 
troverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the Defence 
of it; for which I muſt acknowledg my ſelf oblig d to your Lordſhip, for 
affording me ſo much of your Time, and for allowing me the Honour of con- 
verſing ſo much with one ſo far above me in all Reſpects. | 
Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Chri- 
ftian Faith, which you have endeavour'd to defend. 'Tho' the Laws of diſputing 


allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without any Offer of a 


Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give your Lordſhip all 
Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence in my 
Book, as to that Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip 
upon the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall, on the 
other Side, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip, that that Definition of mine, 
whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to 


that Article of Faith. The Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it is this; Becauſeiit 


can be of no Conſequence to it at all. | 
That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an Article of 
Faith: That which your Lordſhip labours and is concern'd for, is the Certainty 
of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the Certainty of Faith, if your 
Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing to do with the Certainty of Know 
ledg : And to talk of the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk 
of the Knowledg of Believing ; a Way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to un- 
derſtand. 5 255 | 
Place Knowledg in what you will, fart what new Methods of Certainty you 
pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before ; place Cer- 
tainty on ſuch Grounds as will leave little or no Knowledg in the World: 
(for theſe are the Arguments your Lordſhip uſes againſt my Definition of 
Knowledg ) this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of 
Faith; that is quite diſtin& from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledg. 
Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be remov'd 
from them, and plac'd on thoſe of Knowledg : Their Grounds are ſo far from 
being the fame, or having any thing common, that when it is brought to Cer- 
tamty, Faith is deftroy'd ; tis Knowledg then, and Faith no longer. 


With 
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With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Article of Faith, 
ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill but Be/ieving. Bring it 
to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe that Jeſus Chriſt was cruci- 
fy'd, dead, and bury'd, roſe again the third Day from the Dead, and aſcended 
into Heaven: Let now ſuch Methods of Knowledg or Certainty be ſtarted, as 
leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before : Let the Grounds of Mens Know- 
ledg be reſolved into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith: the Foun- 
dation of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it: and 
one _— well ſay, that any thing that weakens the Sight, or caſts a Miſt 
before the Eyes, „ the Hearing; as that any thing which alters the 
Nature of Knowledg ( 
to an Article of Faith. | 

Whether then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; whether this Account of 
Knowledg be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the Bounds of it more than it 
ſhould ; Faith ſtill ſtands upon its own Baſis, which is not at all alter'd by it; 
and every Article of that has juſt the ſame unmoy'd Foundation, and the very 
{ame Credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have ſaid 
about Certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out in it: if I am miſtaken, 


your Lordſhip has no Reaſon to apprehend any gp to any Article of Faith 
a 


from thence ; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame Bottom it did before, 
out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledg and Certainty. And thus much 
of my Way of Certainty by Ideas ; which, I hope, will fatisfy your Lordſhip, 
how far it is from being dangerous to any Article of the Chriſtian Faith what- 
ſoever. | 

I find one Thing more your Lordſhip charges on me, in reference to the 
Unitarian Controverſy ; and that is, where your Lordſhip ſays, That if theſe 
[ i. e. my Notion of Nature and Perſon] hold, your Lordſhip does not ſee how it is 
poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. | 

My Lord, ſince I have a great Opinion that your Lordſhip ſees as far as any 
one, and I ſhall be juſtify'd to the World in relying upon your Lordſhip's 
Foreſight more than on any one's ; theſe diſcomforting. Words of your Lord- 
ſhip's would diſhearten me ſo, that I ſhould be ready to give up what your 
Lordſhip confeſſes ſo untenible ; with this Acknowledgment however to your 
Lordſhip, as its great Defender, | | 


— & Pergama dextra 
Defendi poſſint, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 


This, I fay, after ſuch a Declaration of your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think, out 
of a due Value for your Lordſhip's great Penetration and Judgment, I had Rea- 
ſon to do, were it any other Cauſe but that of an Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 
For theſe, I am ſure, ſhall All be defended and ſtand firm to the World's End; 
though we are not always ſure what Hand ſhall defend them. I know as much 
may be expected from your Lordſhip's in the Caſe, as any body's ; and there- 
fore I conclude, when you have taken a View of this Matter again, out of the 


Heat of Diſpute, you will have a better Opinion of the Articles of the Chriſtian 


Faith, and of your own Ability to defend them, than to pronounce, that if my 
Notions of Nature and Perſon hold, your Lordſhip cannot ſee how it is poſſible to 


that could be done) ſhould be of dangerous Conſequence 
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defend that Article Ke Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſvip has endeauour d to 
m 


defend. For tis, methinks, to put that Article upon a very tickliſh Iſſue, and 
to render it as ſuſpected, and as doubrful, as is poſſible to Mens Minds, that 
your Lordſhip ſhould declare it not poſſible to be defended, if my Notions of 
Nature and Perſon hold ; when all that I can find that your Lordſhip excepts 
againſt in my Notions of Nature and Perſon, is nothing but this, viz, That 
theſe are two Sounds which in themſelves ſignify nothing. | 

But before I come to examine how by Nature and Perf your Lordſhip, at 


prove in your Anſwer, engages me in the Unitarian Controverſy ; it will not 


e beſide the Matter to conſider, how by them your Lordſhip at firſt brought 
my Book into it. 1 | 
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Mr. Locke's Reply to the 


In your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, your Lordſhip ſays, The 
next T bing to be cleared in THIS DISPUTE, is the Diſtinction between Na- 
ture and Perſon. And of this we have no clear and diſtinct Idea from Senſation 
or Reflection: And yet all our Notions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, depend upon 
the right Underſtanding of it. For we muſt talk 13 about this Point, 
unleſs we have clear and diſtintt Apprebenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, and 
the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinftion : But that theſe come not into our Minds by 
theſe ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. | 

To this I reply'd, © If it be fo, the Inference I ſhould draw from thence 
&« (if it were fit for me to draw any) would be this; That it concerns thoſe 
who write on that Subject, to have themſelves, and to lay down to others, 
clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions, or Notions, or Ideas (call them what you 
pleaſe) of what — mean by Nature and Perſon, and of the Grounds of 
Identity and Diſtinction 
© This appears to me to be the natural Concluſion flowing from your Lord- 
ſhip's Words; which ſeems here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions 
(ſomething like clear and diſtinct Ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding unintel- 
© ligible Talk in the Doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſee how your 
* Lordſhip can, from the — of clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Na- 

ture and Per/on, &c. in the Diſpute of the 'Trinity, bring in one, who has, 
perhaps, miſtaken the Way to clear and diſtin& Notions concerning Nature 
and Perſon, &c. as fit to be anſwered among thoſe, who bring Objections 
againſt the Trinity in Point of Reaſon. I do not ſee why an Unitarian may 
not as well bring him in, and argue againſt his Eſſay, in a Chapter that he 
ſhould write to anſwer Objections againſt the Unity of God, in point of Rea- 
ſon or Revelation: For upon what Ground ſoever any one writcs in this Di- 
ſpute or any other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either Side. 

If by the Way of [deas, which is that of the Author of the Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding, a Man cannot come to clear and diſtin&t Apprehenſions con- 
cerning Nature and Perſon ; if, as he oppoſes, from the ſimple Ideas of Senſa- 
tion and Reflection, ſuch Apprehenſions cannot be got; it will follow from 
thence, that he is a miſtaken Philoſopher : but it will not follow from thence, 
that he is not an Orthodox Chriſtian ; for he might (as he did) write his 
Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, without any Thought of the Controverſy be- 
tween the Trinitarians and the Unitarians. Nay, a Man might have writ all 
that is in this Book, that never heard one Word of any ſuch Diſpute. 

© There is in the World a great and fierce Conteſt about Nature and Grace : 
* *Twould be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a Party on either 
Side, becauſe a Diſputant in that Controverſy ſhould think, the clear and di- 
ſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature and Grace come not into our Minds by theſe 
ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckon'd among 
the Objectors againſt all Sorts and Points of Orthodoxy, whenever any one 
pleaſes: I may be called to account as one Heterodox in the Points of Free- 
grace, Free-will, Predeſtination, Original Sin, Juſtification by Faith, Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, the Pope's Supremacy, and what not? as well as in the Do- 
ctrine of the Trinity; and all becauſe they cannot be furniſh'd with clear and 
diſtinct Notions of Grace, Free-will, Tranſubſtantiation, c. by Senſation 
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© or Reflection. Por in all theſe, or any other Points, I do not ſee but there 


may be a Complaint made, That they have not always a right Underſtanding 
and clear Notions of thoſe Things on which the Doctrine they diſpute of, de- 
pends, And 'tis not altogether unuſual for Men to talk unintelligibly to them- 
ſelves, and others, in theſe and other Points in Controverſy, for want of c/car 
and diftintt Apprehenſions, or (as I would call them, did not your Lordſhip 
diſlike it) Ideas: For all which unintelligible Talking, I do not think myſelf 
accountable, tho' it ſhould ſo fall out, that my Way by Ideas would not 
help them to, what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtin&t Notions. If m 
Way be ineffectual to that Purpoſe, they may, for all me, make Uſe of any 
other more fucceſsful ; and leave me out of the Controverſy, as one uſcleſs 
to either Party, for deciding of the Queſtion. _ | 

„ Suppoſing, as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make 


appear, that the clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Per- 
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e /on, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction, ſhould not come into the 
« Mind by ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection; what, I beſeech your Lord- 
„ ſhip, is this to the Diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either Side? And if, 
© after your Lordſhip has endeayour'd to give clear and diſtin& Apprehenſions 
© of Nature and Perſon, the Diſputants in this Controverſy ſhould till talk 
© unintelligibly about this Point, for want of clear and diſtin& Apprehenſions 
* concerning Nature and Perſon ; ought your Lordſhip to be brought in among 
the Partiſans on the other Side, by any one who writ a Vindication of the Do- 
& (trine 'o the Trinity © In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not ſee how the clear and 
4% diſtin 

ple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, any more contains any Objection againſt 
** the Doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtin& Apprehenſions of Ori- 
* ginal Sin, Juſtification, or Tranſubſtantiation, not coming into the Mind b 
the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, contains any Objection . 
** the Doctrine of Original Sin, Juſtification, or Tranſubſtantiation: And ſo 
* of all the reſt of the Terms uſed in any Controverſy in Religion:“ | 


NR 
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Notions of Nature and Perſon, not coming into the Mind by the ſim- 


All that your Lordſhip anſwers to this, is in theſe Words: The next Thing I An. p. 100 


undertook to ſhew, was, That we can have no clear and diſtinct Idea of Nature and 
Perſon, from Senſation or Refleftion. Here you ſpend many Pages to ſhew, that this 
doth not concern you. Let it be ſo. But it concerns the Matter I was upon ; which 
was to ſhew, T hat we muſt have Ideas [1 think, my Lord, it ſhould be, clear and 
diſtin& Ideas] of theſe Things, which we cannot come to by Senſation and Reflection. 
But be that as it will; I have troubled your Lordſhip here, with this large 
Repetition out of my former Letter, becauſe I think it clearly ſhews, That 
my Book is no more concern'd in the Controverſy about the Trinity, than an 
other Controverſy extant ; nor any more oppoſite to that Side of the Queſtion 
that your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, than to the contrary : And alſo 
becauſe, by your Lordſhip's Anſwer to it in theſe Words, Let it be ſo, I thought 


you had not only agreed to all that I had faid, but that by it I had been dif- 


miſs d out of that Controverſy. | | 
It is an Obſervation I have ſomewhere met with, That whoever is once got 
into the Inquiſition, guilty or not guilty, ſeldom ever gets clear out again. I 


think your Lordſhip is ſatisfy d there is no Hereſy in my Book. The Suſpicion 


it was brought into, upon the Account of placing Certainty only upon clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, is found groundleſs, there being no ſuch thing in my Book; and 
yet it is not diſmiſs'd out of the Controverſy. Tis alledg'd ſtill, That my No- 
tion of Ideas, as I have ſtated it, may be of dangerous Conſequence as to that Article 
of the Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend ; and fo I am 
bound over to another 'Tryal. Clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Na- 
ture and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinftion, ſo neceſſary in the 
Diſpute of the Trinity, cannot be had from Senſation and Reflection, was another 
Accuſation. To this, whether true or falſe, I pleaded, that it makes no Party 
in this Diſpute of the Trinity, more than in any Diſpute that can ariſe ; nor of 
one Side of the Queſtion more than another. My Plea is allowed, Let it be ſo ; 
and yet Nature and Perſon are made uſe of again, to hook me into the heretical 
Side of the Diſpute : and what is now the Charge againſt me, in reference to 
the Unitarian Controverſy, upon the Account of Nature and Perſon? Even this 
new one, viz. That if my Notions of Nature and Perſon hold, your Lordſhip 

dces not ſee how it is poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. How is this 
new Charge proved ? even thus, in theſe Words annex'd to it : For if theſe 
Terms really ſignify nothing themſelves, but are only ahſtract and complex Ideas, 
which the common Uſe of Language hath appropriated to be the 2s 6 of two Ideas ; 
then it is plain, that they are only Notions of the Mind, as all abſtracted and com— 
plex Ideas are; and ſo One Nature and Three Perſons can be no more. 

My Lord, I am not ſo conceited of my Notions, as to think that they de- 
ſerve that your. Lordſhip ſhould dwell long upon the Conſideration of them: 
But pardon me, my Lord, if I fay, that it ſeems to me that this Repreſentation 
which your Lordſhip here makes to yourſelf, of my Notions of Nature and Perſon, 


and the Inference from it, were made a little in haſte : And that if it had not 
been ſo, your Lordſhip would not, from the preceding Words, have drawn 


this Concluſion; And /o One Nature and Three Perſons can be no more; nor 
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Charg'd it upon me. | | For 
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For as to that Part of your Lordſhip's Repreſentation of my Notions of N- 
ture and Perſon, wherein tis ſaid, If theſe Terms in themſelves ſignify nothing ; 
though I grant that to be my Notion of the Terms Nature and Perſon, That 
they are two Sounds that naturally ſignify not one thing more than another, nor 
in themſelves ſignify any thing art all, but have the Signification which they 
have, barely by Impoſition ; yet in this my Notion of them, give me leave to 
preſume, that, upon more leiſurely Thoughts, I ſhall have your Lordſhip, as 
well as the reſt of Mankind that ever thought of this Matter, concurring with 
me. So that if your Lordſhip continues poſitive in it, That you cannot ſee hau 
it is poſſible to defend the Dottrine of the Trinity, if this my Notion of Nature and 
Perſm Bold; I, as far as my Eye-ſight will reach in the Caſe (which poſſibly 
is but a little Way) cannot ſee, but it will be plain to all Mankind, that your 
Lordſhip gives up the Doctrine of the Trinity: ſince this Notion of Nature and 


Perſon, that are two Words that ſignify by Impoſition, is what un hold in the 


common Senſe of all Mankind. And then, my Lord, all thoſe who think well 
of your Lordſhip's Ability to defend it, and believe that you ſee as far into that 

ueſtion as any body (which I take to be the common Sentiment of all the 
learned World, eſpecially of thoſe of our Country and Church) will be in 
great Danger to have an ill Opinion of the Evidence of that Article: Since, I 
imagine, there is ſcarce one of them, who does not think this Notion will hold, 
viz. That theſe Terms Nature and Perſon ſignify what they do ſignify by Im- 
poſition, and not by Nature. 9 03 

Tho”, if the Contrary were true, viz. That theſe two Words, Nature and 
Perſon, had this particular Privilege, above other Names of Things, that they 
did naturally, and in themſelves, ſignify what they do ſignify, and that they 
receivd not their Significations from the arbitrary Impoſition of Men; I do 
not ſee how the Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity ſhould depend hereon : 
unleſs your Lordſhip concludes, that it is neceſſary to the Defence of the Do- 
frine of the Trinity, that theſe two articular Sounds ſhould have natural Signi- 
fications, and that unleſs they are uſed in thoſe Significations, it were impoſſible 
to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. Which is, in effect, to ſay, That where 
theſe two Words are not in Uſe, and in their natural Signification, the Doctrine 


of the Trinity cannot be defended. And if this be ſo, I grant your Lordhlp | 


had Reaſon to ſay, That if it hold, that the Terms Nature and Perſon ſignify 
5 Impoſition, your Lordſhip does not ſee how it is poſſible to defend the Do- 

rine of the Trinity. But then, my Lord, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, 
whether this be not mightily to prejudice that Doctrine, and to undermine the 
Belief of that Article of Faith, to make ſo extraordinary a Suppoſition neceſſary 
to the Defence of it ; and of more dangerous Conſequence to it, than any thing 
your Lordſhip can imagine deducible from my Book ? 

As to the remaining Part of what your Lordſhip has, in the foregoing Paſ- 


. ſages, ſet down as ſome of my Notions of Nature and Perſon, viz. That theſe 


erms are only abſiratt or complex Ideas; I crave leave to plead, That I never 
ſaid any ſuch Thing; and I ſhould be aſhamed if I ever had ſaid, that zhe/e, 
or any other Terms, were Ideas: which is all one as to ſay, that the Sign is the 
Thing ſignify'd. Much leſs did I ever ſay, That theſe Terms are only abſtratt 
and complex Ideas, which the common Uſe of Language hath appropriated to be the 
Signs of two Ideas. For to ſay, That the common oh of Language has appropri- 
ated abſtratt and complex Ideas to be the Signs of Ideas, ſeems to me ſo extraor- 
dinary a Way of Talking, that I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf it would be of 
Credit to your Lordſhip, to think it worth your while to anſwer a Man, whom 
you could ſuppoſe to vent ſuch groſs Jargon. 
This therefore containing none of my Notions of Nature and Perſon, nor in- 
deed any thing that I underſtand ; whether your Lordſhip rightly deduces 


from it this Confequence, viz. And ſo One Nature and Three Perſons can be no 


Vind. p. 252. 


more; is what I neither know, nor am concern'd to examine. 

Your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to to take my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding to 
task, in your VindicatioF of the Doctrine of the Trinity; becauſe the Doctrine of 
it will not furniſh your Lordſhip with clear and diſtinf# Apprehenſions concerning 


Nature and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinctian. For, ſays your 


Lordſhip, 


Biſbop of Worceſter. 415 
I Lordſhip, we muſt talk unintelligibly about this Point [ of the Trinity] anleſs 
we have clear and diftint# Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, &c. 

Whether, by my Way of Ideas, one can have clear and diſtinct Apprehen- 
ſions of Nature and Perſon, I ſhall not now diſpute, how much ſoever I am of 
the Mind one may. Nor ſhall I queſtion the Reaſonableneſs of this Principle 
your Lordſhip goes upon, viz. 'That my Book is to be diſputed againſt, as 
oppoſite to the Do/Frine of the Trinity, becauſe it fails to furniſh your Lordſhip 
with clear and diftinet Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon, and the Diſtinction 
between them; tho I promis d no ſuch clear and diftintt Apprebenſions, nor have 
treated, in my Book, any where of Nature at all. But upon this Occaſion 1 
cannot but obſerve, That your Lordſhip your ſelf, in that Place, makes clear 
and diſtin? Ideas neceſſary to that Certainty of Faith, which your Lordſhip 
thinks requiſite, tho" it be that very Thing for which you blame the Men of the 
new Way of Reaſoning, and is the very Ground of your diſputing againſt the 
2 the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, and me, jointly under 
that Title. 1 | 

Your Lordſhip, to ſupply that Defect in my Book, of clear and diſtinft Ap- 
prebenſions of Nature and Perſon, for the Vindication of the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, without which it cannot be talk'd of intelligibly, nor defended, undertook 42 
to clear the Diſtinction between Nature and Perſon. This, I told your Lordſhip, Vindic. p. 
gave me Hopes of getting farther Inſight into theſe Matters, and more clear and 252. 
diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, than was to be had by Ideas; 
but that after all the Attention, and Application, I could uſe, in reading what 
your Lordſhip had writ of it, I found my ſelf ſo little enlighten'd concerning 
Nature and Perſon, by what your Lordſhip had faid, that I found no other 
Remedy, but that I muſt be content with the condemn'd way by Ideas. 

This, which I thought not only an innocent, but a reſpectful Anſwer, to 
what your Lordſhip had ſaid about Nature and Per/on, has drawn upon me a Pag. 125. 
more ſevere Reflection than I thought it deſervd. Scepticiſin is a pretty hard 
Word, which I find dropt in more Places than one ; but I ſhall — the Con- 
ſideration of that to another Place. All that I ſhall do now, ſhall be to mark 
out (ſince your Lordſhip forces me to it) more particularly than I did before, 
what I think very hard to be underſtood, in that which your Lordſhip has 

ſaid to clear the Diſtinction between Nature and Perſon ; which I ſhall do, for 
theſe two Ends : | FR | | 

Firſt, As an Excuſe for my ſaying, © That J had learnt nothing out of your 
* Lordſhip's elaborate Diſcourſe of them, but this; That I muſt content my 
* ſelf with my condemn'd Way by Ideas.“ 

And next to ſhew, why not only I, but ſeveral others, think, That if my 
Book deſery'd to be brought- in, and taken notice of among the Anti-Trinita-- 
rian Writers, for want of clear and diſtinct Ideas of Nature and Perſon ; what 

your Lordſhip has ſaid upon theſe Subjects, will more juſtly deſerve, by him 
that writes next in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, to be brought-in 
among the Oppoſers of the Doctrine of the Trinity, as of dangerous Conſo- 
quence to it, for want of giving clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature and 

Perſon ; unleſs the ſame Thing ranks one Man among the Unitarians, and 

another among the Trinitarians. | | 

What your Lordſhip had ſaid for clearing of the DiſtiniZion of Nature and 
Perſon, having ſurpaſs'd my Underſtanding, as I told your Lordſhip in 1 for- 
mer Letter; I was reſolv'd not to incur your Lordſhip's Diſpleaſure a ſecond 
Time, by confeſſing I found not my ſelf enlighten'd by it, till I had taken all 
the Help I could imagine, to find out theſe clear and diſtinct Apprebenſions of 
Nature and Perſon, which your Lordſhip had ſo much declar'd for. 'To this Pur- 
poſe, I conſulted others upon what you had faid ; and defir'd to find ſome-lody, 
who, underſtanding it himſelf, would help me out, where my own Application 
and Endeayours had been uſed to no Purpoſe. But my Misfortune has been, 
my Lord, that, among ſeveral whom I have deſir'd to tell me the Senſe of 
what your Lordſhip had faid for clearing the Notions of Nature and Perſon, 
there has not been one who own'd, that he underſtood your Lordſhip's Mean- 
ing; but confeſs d, the farther he look'd into what your Lordſhip had there 
ſaid about Nature and Perſon, the more he was at a Loſs about them, 
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One ſaid, Your Lordſhip began with giving two Significations of the Word 
Nature. One of them, as it ſtood for Properties, he ſaid he underſtood : Buy 
the other, wherein Nature was taken for the T bing itſelf wherein thoſe Properties 
were, he ſaid, he did not underſtand. But that, he added, I was not to 
wonder at, in a Man who was .iot very well acquainted with Greek; and 
therefore might well be allow'd not to have Learning enough to underſtand an 
Engliſh Word, that Ariſtotle was brought to explain and {ſettle the Senſe of. 
Beſides, he added, that which puzzled him the more in it, was the very Expli. 
cation which was brought of it out of Ariſtotle, viz. That Nature was a Cor. 
poreal Subſtance, which had the Principles of Motion in it ſelf ; becauſe he could 
not conceive a Corporeal Subſtance, having the Principles of Motion in it ſelf. And 
if Nature were a Corporeal Subſtance, having the Principles of Motion in it ſelf; 
it muſt be good Senſe to ſay, that a Corporeal Subſtance, or, which is the ſame 
thing, a Body having the Principles of Motion in 4t ſelf, is Nature ; which he 
confeſs'd, if any Body ſhould ſay to him, he could not underſtand, 

Another thing he lid, that perplex'd him in this Explication of Nature, was, 


That if Nature was a Corporeal Subſtance, which had the Principles of Motion in 


it ſelf, he thought it might happen that there might be no Nature at all : For 
Corporeal Subſtances having all equally Principles, or no Principles of Motion 
in themſelves ; and all Men who do not make Matter and Motion eternal, be- 


ing poſitive in it, that a Body, at reſt, has no Principle of Motion in it, muſt 


conclude, that Corporeal Subſtance has no Principle of Motion in it ſelf : From 
hence it will follow, that to all thoſe who admit not Matter and Motion to 
be eternal, no Nature, in that Senſe, will be left at all, ſince Nature is ſaid 
to be a Corporeal Subſtance, which hath the Principles of Motion in it ſelf ; but 
ſuch a Sort of Corporeal Subſtance thoſe Men have no Notion of at all, and con- 
ſequently none of Nature, which is ſuch a Corporeal Subſtance. 


Nov, faid he, if this be that clear and diftiatt Apprebenſion of Nature, which 
is ſo neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Trinity, they who have found it out for 
that Purpoſe, and find it clear and diſtin, have Reaſon to be ſatisfied with it 


upon that Account : But how they will reconcile it to the Creation of Matter, 


I cannot tell. I, for my part, ſaid he, can make it conſiſt neither with the 


Creation of the World, nor with any other Notions ; and fo, plainly, cannot 
underſtand it. 2 | 

He farther ſaid, in the following Words, which are theſe, But Nature and 
Subſtance are of an equal Extent ; and ſo that which is the Subject of Powers and 
Properties, is the Nature, whether it be meant of Bodily or Spiritual Subſtances ; 
he neither underſtood the Connexion nor Senſe: Firſt, he underſtood not, he 
ſaid, that Nature and Subſtance were of the ſame Extent. Nature, he ſaid, in 
his Notion of it, extended to 'Fhings that were not Subſtances ; as he thought 
it might properly be ſaid, the Nature of a Rectangular Triangle was, That 
the Square of the Hypotenuſe, was equal to the Square of the two other Sides ; 
or, it is the Nature of Sin to offend God : 'Though it be certain, that neither 


Sin, nor a Rettangular Triangle, to which Nature is attributed in theſe Propo- 


ſitions, are either of them Subſtances. _ 
Further, he ſaid, that he did not ſee how the Particle But, connects this to 
the preceding Words: But leaſt of all, could he comprehend the Inference from 


hence: And ſo that which is the Subject of Powers aud Properties, is Nature, 


whether it be meant of Bodily or Spiritual Subſtances. Which Deduction, ſaid 


he, ſtands thus : Ariſtotle takes Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance, which bas the 
Principle of Motion in it ſelf ; therefore Nature and Subſtance are of an equal 


Extent, and ſo both Corporeal and Incorporeal Subſtances are Nature. This 
is the very Connexion, ſaid he, of the whole Deduction, in the foregoing 


| Words; which I underſtand not, if I underſtand the Words: And if I under- 


ſtand not the Words, I am yet farther from underſtanding any thing of this 


Explication of Nature, whereby we are to come to clear and diſtiuct Appreben- 


ſions of it. | 3+ by 
Methinks, ſaid he, going on, I underſtand how by making Nature and Sub- 


Nance one and the ſame thing, that may ſerve to bring Subſtance into this 
Diſpute ; but for all that, I cannot, for my Life, underſtand Nature to be 


There 


Subſtance, nor Subſtance to be Nature. 
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There is another Inference, ſaid he, in the cloſe of this Paragraph, which 
both for its Connexion and Expreſſion ſeems to me very hard to be under- 
ſtood, it being ſet down in theſe Words: So that the Nature of Things properly Vind. p. 253- 
belongs to our Reaſon, aud not to mere Ideas. For when a Man knows what it 
is for the Nature of T 9 properly to belong to Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas, there 
will, I gueſs, ſome Difficulty remain, in what Senſe ſoever he ſhall underſtand 
that Expreſſion, to deduce this Propoſition as an Inference from the foregoing 

Words, which are theſe: I grant, that by Senſation and Reflection, we come to 
| know the Powers and Properties of T kings ; but our Reaſon is ſatisfy'd that there 
muſs be ſomething beyond thoſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by 
themſelves : So that the Nature F Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not 
to mere Ideas. ' 

- *Tis true, faid I; but his Lordſhip, upon my taking Reaſon in that Place for 
the Power of Reaſoning, hath, in his Anſwer, with a little kind of Warmth, 
corrected my Miſtake in theſe Words: Sill you are at it, That © you can find Anſ. P. 101. 
© no Oppoſition between [cas and Reaſon : But Ideas are Objects of the Un- 
« derſtanding, and the Underſtanding is one-of the Faculties imploy'd about 
them.“ No doubt of it. But you might eaſily ſee that by Reaſon, I underſtood 
Principles of Reaſon, allow'd by Mankind ; which, I think, are very different from 
Ideas. But I perceive Reaſon, in this Senſe, is a Thing you have no Idea of; or 
que as obſcure as that of Subſtance. | * 

Il I imagine, ſaid the Gentlemnn, that if his Lordſhip ſhould be ask d, How 
he perceives you have no Idea of Reaſon in that Senſe, or one as obſcure as that 
of Subſtance he would ſcarce have a Reaſon ready to give for his ſaying ſo: 
And what we ſay which Reaſon cannot account for, muſt be aſcrib'd to ſome 
other Cauſe. | chad! 
Now truly, ſaid I, my Miſtake was ſo innocent and ſo unaffected, that if 
I had had theſe very Words faid to me then, which his Lordſhip ſounds in my 
Ears now, to awaken my Underſtanding, viz. That the Principles of Reaſon are 
very different from Ideas; I do not yet find how they would have help'd me 
to ſee what, -it ſeems, was no ſmall Fault, that I did not ſee before. Becauſe, 
let Reaſon, taken for Principles of Reaſon, be as different as it will from Ideas ; 
Reaſon taken as a Faculty, is as different from them, in my Apprehenſion: And 
in both Senſes of the Word Reaſon, either as taken for a Fauculty, or for the 

Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, Reaſon and Ideas may conſiſt toge- 
ther. pe | | | 

Certainly, ſaid the Gentleman, Ideas have ſomething in them that you do 
not ſee; or elſe ſuch a ſmall Miſtake as you made in endeavouring to make 
them conſiſtent with Reaſon, as a Faculty, would not have mov'd ſo great a 

Man as my Lord Biſhop of ///. ſo as to make him tell you, That Reaſon, taken 
for the common Principles of Reaſon, is a Thing whereof you have no Idea, or one 
as obſcure as that of Subſtance. For, if I miſtake not, you have in your Book, 
in more Places than one, ſpoke, and that pretty largely, of ſelf-evident Propoſi- 
tions and Maxims : So that, if his Lordſhip has ever read thoſe Parts of your 
| Eſſay, he cannot doubt, but that you have Ideas of thoſe common Principles of 

Reaſon. ET 6 42 | | X 
It may be ſo, I reply'd; but ſuch Things are to be borne from great Men, 
who often uſe them as Marks of Diſtinction: Tho' I ſhould leſs expect them 
from my Lord Biſhop of . than from almoſt any one; becauſe he has the- 
ſolid and interior Greatneſs of Learning, as well as that of outward Title and 
Dignity. But ſince he expects it from me, I will do what I can to ſee what 

he ſays is his Meaning here by Reaſon. I will repeat it juſt as his Lordſhip 
ſays, I might eaſily have ſeen what he underſtood by it. My Lord's Words im- 
mediately following thoſe above taken Notice of, are: And ſo that which is Vind. p. 252. 
the Subject of Powers and Properties is the Nature, whether it be meant of Bodily 
or Spiritual Subſtances. And then follow theſe, which, to be rightly anderſtood, 
his Lordſhip fays, muſt be read thus: I grant, that by Senſation and Reflettion 
rwe come to know the Properties of Things; but our Reaſon, i. e. the Principles of 

Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, are ſatisfy'd that there muſt be ſomething beyond 


theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves : So that the Nature 
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of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, i. e. to the Principles of Reaſon allow'd 
by Mankind; and not to mere Ideas. This Explication of it, reply'd the Gentle. 
man, which my Lord Biſhop has given of this Paſſage, makes it more unintelli- 
gible to me than it was before ; and I know him to be 10 great a Maſter of Senſe. 
that I doubt whether he himſelf will be better ſatisfy d with this Senſe of his 
Words, than with that which you underſtood it in, But let us go on to the 
Two next Paragraphs, wherein his Lordſhip is at farther Pains to give us clear 
and diſtint# AppawFnſions of Nature: And, that we may not miſtake, let us firſt 
read his Words, which run thus : | | | | 
But we muſt yet proceed farther ; For Nature may be conſider d Two Mays: 

1. Abs it is in diſtintt Individuals ; as the Nature of a Man is equally in Peter, 
James and John; and this is the common Nature, with a particular Subſience 


proper to each of them. For the Nature of a Man, as in Peter, is diftintt from that 


ſame Nature, as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they would be but one Perſon, 
as well as have the ſame Nature. And this Diſtinction of Perſons in them, is diſ- 
cern'dboth by our Senſes, as to their different Accidents ; and by our Reaſon, becauſe 
they have a ſeparate Exiſtence, not coming into it at once, and in the ſame Manner. 
2. Nature may be conſider d abſtractly, without Reſpect to individual Perſons , 
and then it makes an intire Notion of it ſelf. For, however the ſame Nature may 
be in different Individuals, yet the Nature in ſelf remains one and the ſame ; which 
appears from this evident Reaſon, T hat otherwiſe every Individual muſt make a 
In theſe Words, faid he, having read them, I find the ſame Difficulties you 
took Notice of in your Letter. As, firſt, 'That it is not declar'd whether his 
Lordſhip ſpeaks here of Nature, as ſtanding for Eſſential Properties, or of Na- 
ture, as ſtanding for Subſtance ; which Dubiouſneſs caſts an Obſcurity on the 
whole Place. And next, I can no more tell than you, whether it be his Lord- 
ſhip's Opinion that I ought to think, That one and the ſame Nature is in Peter 
and Jobn; or, That a Nature diſtin## from that in Fobn, is in Peter; and that 
for the ſame Reaſon which left you at a loſs, viz. Becauſe I cannot put together 
one and the ſame and diſtinct. Bur ſince his Lordſhip, in his Anſwer to you, has 
ſaid nothing to give us Light in theſe Matters, we muſt be content to be in the 
Dark; and if he has not thought fit to explain it, ſo as to make himſelf to be 
underſtood by us, we may be ſure he has a Reaſon for it. But pray tell me, 


Did you underſtand the reſt of theſe Two Paragraphs that you mention'd, onl 


thoſe Two Difficulties? For I mult profeſs to you, That I underſtand ſo little 
of either of them, that they contribute nothing at all to give me thoſe clear and 
diſtintt Apprebenſions of Nature and Perſon, which I find, by his Lordſhip, it 
is neceſſary to have, before one can have a right Underſtanding of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. Nay, I am ſo far from gaining by his Lordſhip's Diſcourſe 
thoſe clear and diſtintt Apprebenſions of Nature and Perſon, that what he objects to 
your new Method of Certainty, 1 found verify d in this his clearing the Diſliuction 
between Nature and Perſon, that it left me in more Doubt than I was in before. 
Truly, Sir, reply'd I, that was juſt my Caſe; but minding then only what 
I thought immediately related to the Objections ro my Book, which follow'd ; I 
paſs'd by what I might have retorted concerning the Obſcurity and Difficulty in 
his Lordſhip's Doctrine about Nature and Perſon, and contented my ſelf to tell 
his Lordſhip, in as reſpe&ful Terms as I could find, that I could not underſtand 
him ; which drew from him that ſevere Reflection, 'That I obſtinately ſtick to 


a Way that leads to Scepticiſm, which is the Hay of Ideas. But now that, forthe 


Vindication of my Book, I am ſhewing that his Lordſhip's Way, without Ideas, 
does as little (I will not 1 leſs) furniſh us with clear and diſtinct Apprebenſions 


concerning Nature and Perſon, as my Eſſay does; I do not ſee but that his Lord- 


- ſhip's Vindication of the Trinity is as much againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, 


as my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding ; and may, with as much Reaſon on that 
Account, be animadverted on by another, who vindicates the Doctrine of the 


Trinity, as my Book is by his Lordſhip. 


Indeed, faith he, if failing of clear and diſtinct Apprebenſions DEE. Nature 
and Perſon, render any Book obnoxious to one that vindicates the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. and gives him ſufficient Cauſe to write againſt it, as oppoſite to that 


Doctrine; I know no Book of more dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 


Faith 
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Faith, nor more neceſſary to be writ againſt by a Defender of that Article, than 


that Part of his Lordſhip's Vindication, which we are now upon. For, to my 


thinking, I never met with any thing more unintelligible about that Subject, 
nor that is more remote from clear and diſtin Apprebenſions of Nature and 
Perſon. For what more effectual Method could there be to confound the No- 
tions of Nature and Perſon, inſtead of clearing their Diſtinction, than to diſ- 
courſe of them without firſt defining them ? Is this a, Way, to give clear and 
diſtinot Apprebenſions of two Words, upon a right Underſtanding of which, all 
our Notions of the Doctrine of the Trinity depend; and without which, we muſt 
tall unintelligibly about that Point © | 


His Lordſhip tells us here, Nature may be confider'd two Ways. What is it the Vind. p. 2534 


near to be told, Nature may be conſider d two or twenty Ways, till we know 
what that is which is to be conſider'd two Ways? 4. e. till he defines the Term 
Nature, that we may know what preciſely is the Thing meant by it. 

He tells us, Nature may be conſider'd, 

1. As it is in Individuals. 

2. Abſtrattly. 3 7 | 

1. His Lordſhip ſays, Nature may be confider'd, as in diſtinft Individuals. Tis 
true, by thoſe that know what Nature is. But his Lordſhip having not yet 
told me what Nature is, nor what he here means by it, it is impoſſible for me 
to conſider Nature in or out of Individuals, unleſs I can conſider I know not 
what : So that this Conſideration is, to me, as good as no Conſideration ; 
neither does or can it help at all to any clear and diſtinft Apprehenſions of Na- 
ture. Indeed he ſays, Ariſtotle by Nature ſignify'd a Corporeal Subſtance ; and 
from thence his Lordſhip takes occaſion to ſay, that Nature and Subſtance are of 
an equal Extent : Tho' Ariſtotle, taking Nature for a Curporeal Subſtance, gave no 
Ground for ſuch a Saying, becauſe Corporeal Wer and Subſtance are not of 
an equal Extent. But to paſs by that: If his Lordſhip would have us under- 
| ſtand here, that by Nature he means Subſtance, this is but ſubſtituting one 
Name in the place of another; and, which is worſe, a more doubtful and ob- 
ſcure Term, in the place of one that is leſs ſo : which will, I fear, not give us 
very clear and diſtinet Apprehenſions of Nature. His Lordſhip goes on; 

As the Nature of a Man is equally in Peter, James, and John; and this is 
| the common Nature, with a particular Subſiſtence proper to each of them. 

Here his Lordſhip does not tell us what Conſideration of Nature there may 
be, but actually affirms and teaches ſomething. I wiſh I had the Capacity to 
learn by it the clear and diſtinet Apprebenſions of Nature and Perſon, which is the 
Leſſon & is upon here. He ſays, That the Nature of a Man is equally in Peter, 
James, and John. That's more than I know: Becauſe I do not know what 


Things Peter, James, and John are. They may be Drills, or Horſes, for ought 


I know ; as well as Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, may be Drills, as his Lord- 
ſhip ſays, for _ he knows: For I know no Law of Speech that more neceſſa- 


rily makes theſe three Sounds, Peter, James, and Jahn, ſtand for three Men, 


than Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, ſtand for three Men: For I knew a Horſe 
that was call'd Peter ; and I do not know but the Maſter of the ſame Team 
might call other of his Lager e and Fobn, Indeed if Peter, Fames, and 
John, are ſuppos'd to be the Names only of Men, it cannot be queſtion'd but 
the Nature of Man is equally in them; unleſs one can ſuppoſe each of them to 
be a Man, without having the Nature of Man in him; that is, 2 him to 
be a Man, without being a Man. But then this, to me, I confels, gives no 
manner of clear or diſtintt Apprebenſions coucerning Nature in general, or the 
Nature of Man in particular; it ſeeming to me to ſay no more but this, That a 
Man is a Man, and a Drill is a Drill, and a Horſe is a Horſe: Or, which is all 
one, what has the Nature of a Man, has the Nature of a Man, or is a Man; 
and what has the Nature of a Drill, has the Nature of a Drill, or is a Drill ; 
and what has the Nature of a Horſe, has the Nature of a Horſe, or is a 
| Horſe; whether it be call'd Peter, or not call'd Peter. But if any one ſhould 
repeat this a thouſand times to me, and go over all the Species of Creatures, 
_ with ſuch an unqueſtionable Aſſertion of every one of them; I do not find, 
that thereby I ſhould get one jot clearer or diſtincter Apprebenſions either of Na- 
ture in general, or of the Nature of a Man, a Horſe, or a Drill, Cc. in particular. 
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His Lordſhip adds, And this is the common Nature, with a particular Sub. 
Viftence proper to each of them. I do not doubt but his Lordſhip ſet down theſe 
Words with a very good Meaning ; but ſuch is my Misfortune, that I, for m 
Life, cannot find it out. I have repeated And this twenty times to my ſelf; 
and my weak Underſtanding always rejolts, And what? 'To which I am alway; 
ready to anſwer, The Nature of a Man in Peter, and the Nature of a Man in 
James, and the Nature of a Man in John, is the common Nature ; and there I ſtop, 
and can go no farther to make it coherent to my ſelf, till I add of Man: And 
then it muſt be read thus ; The Nature of Man in Peter is the common Nature of 
Man, with a particular Subſiſtence proper to Peter. That the Nature of Man in 
Peter, is the Nature of a Man, if Peter be ſuppos'd to be a Man, I certainly 
know, let the Nature of a Man be what it will, of which I yet know nothing: 
But if Petey be not ſuppos'd to be the Name of a Man, but be the Name of a 
Horſe, all that Knowledge vaniſhes, and I know nothing. Burt let Peter be ever 
ſo much a Man, and let it be impoſſible to give that Name to a Horſe ; yet I 
cannot underſtand theſe Words, That the common Nature of Man is in Peter; 
for whatſoever is in Peter, exiſts in Peter ; and whatſoever exiſts in Peter, is 


particular : But the common Nature of Man, is the general Nature of Man, or 


elſe I underſtand not what is meant by common Nature : And it confounds my 
Underſtanding, to make a General a Particular. 
But to help me to conceive this Matter, I am told, It is the common Nature, 


with a particular Sub ſiſtence proper to Peter. But this helps not my Underſtand- 


Jar. But the Words Proper to each of them, 
till I conſider'd them; and then I found I underſtood them as little as all the reſt: 


ing in the Caſe : For firſt, I do not underſtand what $ybſifence is, if it ſignify 
any thing different from Exiſtence ; and if it be the ſame with Exiſtence, then 
it is ſo far from looſening the Knot, that it leaves it juſt as it was, only co- 
ver'd with the obſcure and leſs known Term Sub ſiſtence. For the Difficulty to 


me, is, to conceive an Univerſal Nature, or Univerſal Any-thing, to exiſt ; 


which would be, in my Mind, to make an Univerſal a Particular ; which, to 

me, is impoſſible. | | 
No, ſaid another who was by, tis but uſing the Word Subſiſtence inſtead of 

Exiſtence, and there is nothing eaſier ; if you will conſider this common or uni- 


verſal Nature, with a particular Exiſtence, under the Name of Sub ſiſtence, the 


Buſineſs is done. 

Juſt as eaſy, reply d the former, I find it in my ſelf, as to conſider the Na- 
ture of a Circle with four Angles ; for to conſider a Circle with four Angles, is 
no more impoſſible to me, than to conſider a Univerſal with a particular Exi- 
ſtence; which is to conſider a Univerſal really exiſting, and in effect a Particu- 

follow to help me out. I hoped ſo, 


For I know not what is a Subſtance proper to Peter, more than to Fames or John, 
till I know Peter himſelf; and then indeed my Senſes will diſcern him from 
ames or John, or any Man living. N 
His Lordſhip goes on: For the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtinct from 
that ſame Nature as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they would be but one Per- 
ſon, as well as have the ſame Nature. Theſe Words, by the cauſal Particle For, 


which introduces them, ſhould be a Proof of ſomething that goes before : but 


what they are meant for a Proof of, I confeſs I underſtand not. For the Pro- 
poſition preceding, as far as I can make any thing of it, is this; That the ge- 
ncral Nature of a Man has a particular Exiſtence in each of- the three, Peter, 
3 and Fobn. But then how the ſaying, That the Nature of Man, as in 
eter, is diſtintt from the ſame Nature as it is in James and John, does prove that 
the general Nature of Man does or can exiſt in either of them, I cannot ſce. 
'The Words which follow, Otherwiſe they would be but one Perſon, as well as 
have the ſame Nature, I ſee the Connexion of; for it is viſible they were brought 


to prove, that the Nature in Peter is diſtin from the Nature in James and 


n. But with all that, I do not ſee of what Uſe or Significancy they are here; 
uſe to me, they are more obſcure and doubrful, than the Propoſition they 

are brought to prove: For I ſcarce think there can be a clearer Propoſition than 
this, viz. That three Natures, that have three diſtin& Exiſtences in three Men, 
are, as his Lordſhip ſays, three diſtin& Natures, and fo needs no Proof. But to 


prove it by this, 'That otherwiſe they could not be three Perſons, is to prove it by a 
| | | | Propoſition 
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Propoſition unintelligible to me ; becauſe his Lordſhip has not yet told me, 
what the clear and diftintt Apprebenſion of Perſon is, which I ought to have. 


For his Lordſhip ſuppoſing it, as he does, to be a Term, which has in it ſelf a 


certain Signification ; I, who have no ſuch Conception of it, ſhould in vain 
look for it in the Propriety of our Language, which is eſtabliſh'd upon arbi- 
trary Impoſition ; and ſo can, by no means, imagine what Perſon here ſignifies, 
till his Lordſhip ſhall do me the Favour to tell me. 

To this I reply'd, 'That Page 259, which is but fix Pages farther, your 
Lordſhip explains the Notion of Perſon. itt | 

To which the Gentleman anſwer d, Whether I can get clear and diſtinct 
Apprehenſions of Perſon, by what his Lordſhip ſays there of Perſon, I ſhall 
ſee when I come to it. But this, in the mean time, muſt be confeſs'd, That 
Perſon comes in here ſix Pages too ſoon for thoſe who want his Lordſhip's Ex- 
plication of it, to make them have clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of what he 
means when he uſes it. | ; 

For we mult certainly talk anintelligibly about Nature and Perſon, as well 
as about the Doctrine of the Trinity, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct Appreben- 
ſions concerning Nature and Perſon ; as his Lordſhip ſays, in the foregoing 
Page. | 5 
i: follows, And this Diſtinction of Perſon in them, is diſceru'd both by our 
| Senſes, as to their different Accidents ; and by our Reaſon, becauſe they baue a 
ſeparate Exiſtence ; not 399 into it at once and in the ſame manner. | 

Theſe Words, ſaid he, which conclude this Paragraph, tell us how Perſons 
are diſtinguiſh'd ; but, as far as I can ſee, ſerve not at all to give us any clear 
and diſtinet Apprehenſions of Nature, by conſidering it in diſtinet Individuals ; 
which was the Buſineſs of this Paragraph. if 

His Lordſhip ſays, He may conſider Nature as in diftinf? Individuals : And 
ſo I do as much, when I conſider it in three diſtinct Phyſical Atoms or Par- 
ticles, of Air or Ather, as when I conſider it in Peter, Fames, and 7obhn: For 
three diſtin& Phyſical Atoms are three diſtin Individuals, and have three 
dictinct Natures in them, as certainly as three diſtinct Men; tho I cannot diſ- 
cern the Diſtiuction between them by my Senſes, as to their different Accidents ; 
nor is their ſeparate Exiſtence diſcernible to my Reaſon, by their not coming into 
it at once, and in the ſame Manner : For they did, for ought I know, or at leaſt 
might come into Exiſtence at once, and in the ſame Manner, which was by 
Creation. I think it will be allow'd, That God did or might, create more than 
one Phyſical Atom of Matter at once: So that here Nature may be conſider'd 
in diſtinct Individuals, without any of thoſe Ways of Diſtinction which his 
Lordſhip here ſpeaks of: And ſo I cannot ſee how theſe laſt Words contri- 


bute ought to give us clear and diſtinet Apprehenſions of Nature, by conſidering. 


Nature in diſtintt Individuals. 

But to try what clear and diſtin? Apprehenfions concerning Nature, his Lord- 
ſhip's Way of conſidering Nature in this Paragraph carries in it; let me repeat 
his Lordſhip's Diſcourſe to you here, only changing one common Nature for ano- 
ther, viz. putting the common Nature of Auimal, for the common Nature of Man, 


which his Lordſhip has choſe to inſtance in; and then his Lordſhip's Words 


would run thus: Nature may be conſider d two Mays; Firſt, As it is in diſtintt 
Individuals ; as the Nature of an Animal is equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, aud 
Podargus : And this is the common Nature, with a particular Subſiſtence, proper 


to each of them. For the Nature of Animal, as 1 Bucephalus, 4s diſtinct from 


the ſame Nature, as in Podargus and Alexander; otherwiſe they would be but 
one Perſon, as well as have the ſame Nature. And this Diſtinction of Perſons in 


them, is diſceru d both by our Senſes, as to their different Accidents, and by our 
Reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate Exiſtence, not coming into it at once aud 


in the ſame Manner. 


To this I ſaid, I thought he did Violence to your Lordſhip's Senſe, in ap- 
plying the Word Perſon, which ſignifies an intelligent Individual, to Bucepha- 


lus and Podargus, which were two irrational Animals. | 

To which the Gentleman reply'd, 'That he fell into this Miſtake, by his 

thinking your Lordſhip had ſomewhere ſpoken, as if an individual intelligent 

Subſtance were not the proper Definition of Perſon. But, 'continu'd he, i. + 
| 5 tre 
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Streſs on the Word Perſon, in the Inſtance wherein I have uſed his Lordſhip's 
Words, and therefore, if you pleaſe, put Judividual for it; and then reading 


it ſo, let me ask you, Whether that Way of conſidering it, contributes any 
thing to the giving you clear and diſtint? Apprebenſions of Nature? which it 


- ought to do, if his Lordſhip's Way of conſidering Nature, in that Paragraph, 


were of any uſe to that Purpoſe: Since the common Nature of Animal is as 
much the ſame, or, as his Lordſhip ſays in the next Paragraph, as much an en- 
tire Notion of it ſelf, as the common Nature of Man. And the common Nature 
of Animal is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, and Podargus, with a parti- 
cular Subſiſftence proper to each of them, as the common Nature of Man is equally 
in Peter, James, and John, with a particular Subſiſtence proper to each of them, &c. 
But pray what does all this do towards the giving you clear and diſtinct Appre- 
benſions of Nature? | | 

I reply'd, Truly neither the Conſideration of Nature, as in his Lordſhip's 
diſtinct Individuals, viz. in Peter, N and John : nor the Conſideration of 
Nature, as in your diſtinct Individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and 
Podargus, did any thing towards the giving me clear and diſtinct Apprebenſions 
of Nature. Nay, they were ſo far from it, that after having gone over both 
the one and the other ſeveral times in my 'Thoughts, I ſeem to have leſ 
clear and diſtintt Apprebenſions of Nature, than I had before; but whether it will 
be ſo with other People, as I perceive it is with you, and me, and ſome others, 
none of the dulleſt, whom I have talk'd with upon this Subject, that muſt be 
left to Experience ; and if there be others that do hereby get ſuch clear and 


' diftintt Apprebenſions concerning Nature, which may help them in their Notions 


of the Trinity, that cannot be deny'd them. 

That's true, ſaid he: But if that be fo, I muſt neceſſarily conclude, That 
the Notioniſts, and the Ideiſts, have their apprehenſive Faculties very differently 
turn'd ; ſince in their explaining themſelves (which they on both Sides think 
clear and intelligible) they cannot underſtand one another. 8 
But let us go on to Nature, conſider d abſtratily, in the next Words. 

Secondly, Nature may be conſider d, ſays his Lordſhip, abſtrattly, without 
reſpett to individual Perſons. | | | 

I do not ſee, ſaid he, what Perſons do here, more than any other Individuals: 
For Nature, conſider d abſtrattly, has no more reſpe& to Perſons, than any other 
fort of Individuals. : 

Aud then, ſays his Lordſhip, it makes an entire Notion of it ſelf. To make 
an entire Notion of it ſelf, being an Expreſſion I never met with before, I ſhall 
not, I think, be much blam'd if I be not confident, that I perfectly underſtand 
it. Jo gueſs therefore, as well as I can, what can be meant by it, I conſider, 
That whatever the Mind makes an Object of its Contemplation at any time, 
may be call'd one Notion, or, as you perhaps would call it, one dea; which 
may be an entire Notion or Idea, tho' it be but the Half of what is the Object 
of the Mind at another time. For methinks the Number Five is as much an 
entire Notion of it ſelf, when the Mind contemplates the Number Five by it 
ſelf, as the Number Ten is an entire Notion by it ſelf, when the Mind contem- 
plates that alone and its Properties: And in this Senſe I can underſtand an 
entire Notion by it ſelf : But if it mean any thing elſe, I confeſs I do not under- 


| ſtand it. But then the Difficulty remains: For I cannot ſee how, in this Senſe, 


Vind. p. 254. 


Nature abſtrattly conſider d makes an entire Notion, more than the Nature of Peter 
makes an entire Notion. For if the Nature in Peter be conſider'd by it ſelf, or 
if the Abſtract Nature of Man be confider'd by itſelf, or if the Nature of Ani- 
mal (which is yet more abſtract) be conſider d by it ſelf; every one of theſe, 
being made the whole Object that the Mind at any time contemplates, ſeems 
to me, as much an entire Notion as either of the other. | | 

Bur farther, What the calling Nature aliſtractly conſider 'd an entire Notion in 
it ſelf,, contributes to our having or not having clear and diſtiuet Apprehenſions 
of Nature, is yet more remote from my Comprehenſion_ ; 

His Lordſhip's next Words are ; For however the ſame Nature may be in dif- 
ferent Individuals ; yet the Nature in it ſelf remains one and the ſame : Which 
appears from this evident Reaſon, That otherwiſe every Individual muſt make & 
different Kind. | "IF. | ” > | 

. | 10 
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The Coherence of which Diſcourſe, continu'd he, tending, as it ſeems, to 


prove, That Nature conſider d abſtractiy, makes an entire Notion of it ſelf ; ſtands, 
as far as I can comprehend it, thus: Becauſe every Individual muſt not make a 
different Kind; therefore Nature, bowever it be in different Individuals, yet in it 
ſelf it remains one and the ſame. And becauſe Nature, however it be in different In- 


dividuals, yet in it ſelf remains one and the ſame , therefore, conſider d abſtrattly, it 


makes an entire Notion of it ſelf. This is the Argument of this Paragraph; and 
the Connexion of it, if I underſtand the connecting Words, For, and fromthis 
evident Reaſon. But if they are us'd for any Thing elſe but to tie thoſe Propo- 
ſitions together, as the Proofs one of another, in that Way I have mention'd 
them; I confeſs, I underſtand them not, nor any Thing that is meant by this 
whole Paragraph. And in that Senſe I underſtand it in, what it does towards 
= dais us clear and diſtinct Apprebenſions of Nature, I muſt confeſs I do not 
ee at all. Bet | 
Thus far, ſaid he, we have conſider'd his Lordſhip's Explication of Nature; 


and my Underſtanding what his Lordſhip has diſcours'd upon it, under ſeveral 


Heads, for the giving us clear and diſtinet Apprebenſions concerning it. 

Let us now read what his Lordſhip has ſaid concerning Per/on ; that I may, 
ſince you defire it of me, let you ſee how far I have got any clear and diſtinct 
Appre benſion of Perſon from his Lordſhip's Explications of that. His Lord- 
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ſhip's Words are; Let us now come to the Idea of a Perſon. For, altho' the com- Vindic. p. 


mon Nature of Mankind be the ſame, yet we ſee a Difference inthe ſeveral Indivis 259. 


duals from one. another: So that Peter, and James, and John, are all of the ſame 
Kind; yet Peter is not James, and James is not John. But what isthis Diſtinttion 
founded upon ꝰ They may be diſtinguiſhed from each other by our Senſes, as toDiffereuce 


of Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no 


external Difference, yet there is a Difference between them, as ſeveral Individuals in 
the ſame common Nature. And here lies the true Idea of a Perſon, which ariſes 


from the Manner of Subſtance, which is in one Individual, and is not communicable 


to another. An Individual intelligent Subſtance is rather ſuppos'd to the makin 1 
à Perſon, that the proper Definition of it; for a Perſon relates to ſomething — 2 
doth diſtinguiſh it from another Intelligent Subſtance in the ſame Nature; and 
therefore the Foundation of it lies in the peculiar Manner of Subſiſtence, which agrees 

to one, and to none elſe, of the Kind; and this is it which is called Perſonality. 

In theſe Words, this I underſtand very well, That ſuppoſing Peter, James 
and John to be all Three Men; and Man being a Name for one Kind of Ani- 
mals, they are all of the ſame Kind. I underſtand too very well, That Peter is 


not James, and James is not John, but that there is a Difference in theſe ſeveral Indi- 


viduals. I underſtand alſo, T hat they may be diſtinguiſh'd from each other by our 
Senſes, as to different Features and Diſtance of Place, &c. But what follows, I do 
confeſs I do not underſtand, where his Lordſhip ſays, But that is not all ; for ſup- 
Poſing there were no ſuch external Difference, yet there is a Difference between them, 
as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. For firſt, whatever Willingneſs I have 
to gratify his Lordſhip in whatever he will have me ſuppoſe, yet I cannot, I 
find, ſuppoſe, That there is no ſuch external Difference between Peter and Fames, 
as Difference of Place; for I cannot ſuppoſe a Contradiction: And it ſeems to 
me to imply a Contradiction to ſay, Peter and James are not in different Places. 


The next Thing I do not underſtand, is what his Lordſhip ſays in theſe 


Words ; For ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external Difference, yet there is a Dif- 
ference between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. For theſe Words 


being here to ſhew what the Diſtinction of Peter, James and John is founded upon, 


I do not underſtand how they at all do it. | 

His Lordſhip ſays, Peter is not James, and James is not John. He then 
asks, But what is this Diſtinction founded upon? And to reſolve that, he anſwers, 
Not by Difference of Features, or Diſtance of Place, with an c. Becauſe, Suppoſing 
there were no ſuch external Difference, yet there is a Difference between them. In 
which Paſſage, by theſe Words, Such external Difference, muſt be meant all 


other Diffrrence but what his Lordſhip, in the next Words, is going to name; 


or elſe I do not ſee how his Lordſhip ſhews what this Diſtinction is founded 
upon. For if, ſuppoſing ſuch external Differences away, there may be . Dif- 
1 NET MTV: 1 | | ences 
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the ſame Nature: I cannot ſee that his Lordſhip has fai 
what the Diſtinction between thoſe Individuals is founded on; becauſe if he 
has not, under the Terms external Difference, compriz'd all the Differences 
beſides that his chief and fundamental one, viz. The Difference between them as 
ſeveral Individuals, in the ſame common Nature; it may be ſounded on what 


Mr. Lock EV Reply to the 


- ſerences on which to found their Diſtiuction, beſides that other which his Lorg- 
ſhip ſubjoins, viz. The Difference that is between them, as 7 Individuals in 


any Thing to ſhew 


his Lordſhip has not mention'd. I conclude then, it is his Lordſhip's Meaning, 
(or elſe I can ſee no Meaning in his Words) That ſuppoſing no Difference be- 
tween them, of Features or Diftance of Place, &c. i.e. no other Difference between 
them, yet there would be ſtill the true Ground of Diſtinction, in the Difference 
between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. | 

Let us then underſtand, if we can, what is the Difference between Thin 55 


barely as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, all other Differences 


laid aſide, 

Truly, fa'd I, that I cannot conceive. 

Nor I neither, reply'd the Gentleman: For conſidering them as ſeveral 
Individuals, was what his Lordſhip did, when he faid, Peter was not James, 
and James was not John; and if that were enough to ſhew on what the Di- 


ſtinftion between them was founded, his Lordſhip needed have gone no farther 


in his Enquiry after that, for that he had fonnd already : And yet methinks 
thither are we at laſt come again, as to the Foundation of the Diſtinction be- 
tween them, viz. T hat they are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, 
Nor can I here ſee any other Ground of the Diſtinction between thoſe that 
are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, but this, That they are ſe- 
wveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. Either this is all the Meanin 
that his Lordſhip's Words, when conſider'd, carry in them; or elſe I do not 
underſtand what they mean : And either Way, I muſt own, they do not 
much towards the giving me clear and diftint? Apprehenſions of Nature aud 
Perſn. | 

855 Thing more I muſt remark to you, in his Lordſhip's Way of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf here; and that is, in the former Part of the Words laſt read, 
he ſpeaks, as he docs all along, of the ſame common Nature being in Mankind, 
or in the ſeveral Individuals: And in the latter Part of them, he fpeaks of 


ſeveral Individuals being in the ſame common Nature. I do by no Means find 


fault with ſuch figurative and common Way of Speaking, in popular and or- 
dinary Diſcourſes, where inaccurate Thoughts allow inaccurate Ways of 
Speaking; but I think I may ſay, That Metaphorical Expreſſions (which ſel- 
dom terminate in preciſe Truth) ſhould be as much as poſſible avoided, when 
Men undertake to deliver clear and diftinff Apprebenſious, and exact Notions 
of Things: Becauſe, being taken ſtrictly and according to the Letter, (as 
we find they are apt to be) they always puzzle and miſlead, rather than in- 
lighten and inſtruct. _ | 

I do not fay this (continued he) with an Intention to accuſe his Lordſhi 
of inaccurate Notions; but yet, I think, his ſticking fo cloſe all along to 
that vulgar Way of Speaking of the /ame common Nature being in ſeveral Ind:- 
viduals, has made him leſs eaſy to be underſtood. For to ſpeak truly and 
preciſely of this Matter, as in Reality it is, there is no ſuch Thing as one and 
the ſame common Nature in ſeveral Individuals: For all that in Truth is in 
them, is particular, and can be nothing but particular. But the true Meaning 
(when it has any) of that metaphorical and popular Phraſe, I take to be 
this, and no more, That every particular individual Man or Horſe, c. has 
ſuch a Nature or Conſtitution, as agrees, and is conformable to that Idea 
which that general Name ſtands for. EI | TC OS 
_ His Lordſhip's next Words are; Aud ber? lies the true Idea of a Perſon, 
which ariſes from that Manner of Subſiſtence which is in one Individual, and is not 
communicable to another. The reading of theſe Words, ſaid he, makes me wiſh, 
That we had ſome other Way of communicating our Thoughts, than by 


Words; for, no doubt, it would have been as much a Pleaſure to have ſeen 
what his Lordſhip's Thoughts were when he writ this, as it is now an 
Uneaſineſs to pudder in Words and Expreſſions, whoſe Meaning one does 


nor 
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not comprehended. But let us do the beſt we cari. And here, ſays his Lord- 

ſhip, lies the true Idea of Perſon. 5 7 i} | 

Perſon being a Diſ-ſyllable that in it ſelf ſignifies nothing; what is meant 
by the true Idea of it (it having no Nea, one more than another, that belongs 
to it, but the Idea of the articulate Sound that thoſe Two Syllables make in 
pronouncing) I do not underſtand. If by true Jdea be meant true Significa- 
tion, then theſe Words will run thus ; Here /ies the true Signification of the 
Word Perſon ; and then, to make it more intelligible, we muſt change Here 
into Herein, and then the whole Comma will ſtand thus ; Herein lies the true 
Signification of the Word Perſon: Which reading Herein, muſt refer to the 
preceeding Words: And then the Meaning of theſe Words will be, The true 
Signification f Perſon lies in this, That ſuppoſing there were no other Diffe- 
rence in the ſeveral Individuals of the ſame Kind ; yet there is a Difference be- 
tween them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. Now, if in this 
lies the true Signification of the Word Perſon, he muſt find it here that can. 
For if he does find it in theſe Words, he muſt find it to be ſuch a Signifi- 
cation as will make the Word Perſon agree as well ro Bucephalus and Podar- 
gus, as to Alexander: For, let the Difference between Bucephalus and Podar- 
gus, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, be what it will; 'tis 
certain, *twill always be as great, as the Difference between Alexander and 
Hettor, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. So that, if the true 
Signification of Perſon lies in that Difference, it will belong to Bucephalus and Po- 
dargus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But let any one reaſon ever ſo 
ſubtilly or profoundly about the true Idea, or true Signification of the Term 
Perſon, he will never be able. to make me underſtand, 'That Bucephalus and 
Podargus are Perſons, in the true Signification of the Word Perſon, as com- 
monly us d in the Engliſh Tongue. | 


But that which more certainly and for ever will hinder me from finding the 


true Signification of Perſon, lying in the foregoing Words, is, That they re- 
quire me to do what I find is impoſſible for me to do, #: e. find a Difference 
between 'Two Individuals, as ſeveral Individuals inthe ſame common Nature, with- 
out any other Difference. For if I never found any other Difference, I ſhould 
never find 'Two Individuals. For firſt, wefind ſome Difference, and by that we 
find they are 'Two or ſeveral Individuals ; but in this Way we are bid to find 
Two Individuals, without any Difference: But that, I find, is too ſubtil and 
ſublime for my weak Capacity. But when, by any Difference of Time, or 
Place, or any Thing elſe, I have once found them to be Two, or ſeveral, I can- 
not for ever after conſider them but as ſeveral. dey being once, by ſome 
Difference, found to be Two, tis unavoidable for me from thenceforth to con- 
ſider them as Two. But to find Severals where I find no Difference; or, as 
his Lordſhip is pleas d to call it, external Difference at all; is, I confeſs, too 
hard for me. | ; 

This his Lordſhip farther tells us, in theſe Words which follow ; Which ariſes 
from the manner of Subſiſtence, which is in one Individual, which is not commu- 
nicable ts another: Which is, I own, a learned Way of Speaking, and is 
ſuppos'd to contain ſome refin'd Philoſophick Notion in it, which to me is 
either wholly incomprehenſible, or elſe may be expreſs d in theſe plain and 
common Words, viz. That every Thing that exiſts has, in the Time or Place, 
or other perceivable Differences of its Exiſtence, ſomething incommunicable 
to all thoſe of its own Kind, whereby it will eternally be kept ſeveral from 


all the reſt. This, I think, is that which the Learned have been pleas'd to 


term a peculiar Manner of Subſiſtence ; but if this Manner of Sub ſiſtence be any 
Thing elſe, it will need ſome farther Explication to make me underſtand 
it. 7 Fe 7 
His Lordſhip's next Words which follow, I muſt acknowledge are alſo wholly 
incomprehenſible to me: They are, An individual intelligent Subſtance is rather 
ſuppos'd to the making of a Perſon, than the proper Definition of it. 
Perſon is a Word; and the dea that Word ſtands for, or the proper Sig- 
nification of that Word, is what I take his Lordſhip is here giving us. Now 
what is meant by ſaying, An individual intelligent Subſtance is rather ſuppos'd 


to the making the Signification of the Word Perſon, than the proper Definition 
Vol. I. | — 1. — AUF. ones —— 
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of it, is beyond my reach. And the Reaſon his Lordſhip adjoins, puts it, in 
that, or any other Senſe, farther from my Comprehenſion. For a Perſon re- 
lates to ſomething which does diſtingniſh it from another intelligent Subſtance in the 


ſame Nature; and therefore the Foundation of it lies in the peculiar Manner of Sub- 


ſiſtence, which agrees to one, and none elſe, of the Kind; and this is that which 
is call d Perſonality. 

Theſe Words, if nothing elſe, convince me that I am Davus, and not Oedi- 
pus; and fo I muſt leave them. | 

His Lordſhip, at laſt, gives us what, I think, he intends for a Definition of 
Perſon, in theſe Words: Therefore a Perſon is a compleat intelligent Subſtance, 
with a peculiar manner of Subſiſtence. Where I cannot but obſerve, That what 
was, as I think, deny'd or half-deny'd to be the proper Definition of Perſon ; 
in ſaying, It was rather ſuppos d to the making of a Perſon, than the proper De- 
nition of it, is yet here got into his Lordſhip's Definition of Per/on ; which I 
cannot ſuppoſe, but his Lordſhip takes to be a proper Definition. There is 
only one Word chang'd in it ; and inſtead of individual E N Subſtance, 
his Lordſhip has put it compleat intelligent Subſtance ; which, whether it 
makes his the more proper Definition, I leave to others; ſince, poſſibly, ſome 
will be apt to think, That a proper Definition of Perſon cannot be well made, 
without the 'Term individual, or an Equivalent. But his Lordſhip has, as 
appears by the Place, put in cmpleat, to exclude the Soul from being a Per/on 
which, whether it does it or no, to me ſeems doubtful : Becauſe poſſibly man 
may think, that the Soul is a compleat intelligent Subſtance by it ſelf, whe- 


ther in the Body or out of the Body; becauſe every Subſtance that has a 
Being, is a compleat Subſtance, whether join'd or not join'd to another. And 
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as to the Soul's being intelligent, no-body, I gueſs, thinks, that the Soul is 
compleated in that, by its Union with the Body ; for then it would follow, that 
it * not be equally intelligent out of the Body; which, I think, no- body 
will ſay. | 
And thus TI have, at your Requeſt, gone over all that his Lordſhip has ſaid, 
to give us clear and diftinft Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, which are fo 
neceſſary to the underſtanding the Doctrine of the Trinity, and talking intelli- 
gibly about it. And if I ſhould judge of others by my own Dulneſs, I ſhould 
fear, that by his Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, few would be help'd to think or talk in- 
telligibly about it. But I meaſure not others by my narrow Capacity: I wiſh 
others may profit by his Lordſhip's Explication of Nature and Perſon more 
than I have done. And ſo the Converſation ended. 5 


* 


My Lord, I ſhould not have troubled your Lordſhip with a Dialogue of 
this Kind, had not your Lordſhip forc'd me to it in my own Defence. Your 
Lordſhip, at the End of your above-mention'd Explication of Nature, has theſe 
Words: Let us /ce how far theſe Things can come from our Ideas, by Senſation 
and Reflection. And to the like Purpoſe, in the Cloſe of your Explication of 
Perſon, your Lordſhip ſays, But how do our ſimple Ideas help us out in this Mat- 
ter © Can we learn from them the Difference of Nature and Perſon 9 Your Lord- 
ſhip concludes we cannot. But you ſay, what makes a Perſon, muſt be underſtood 
ſome other way. And hereupon, my Lord, my Book is thought worthy, by your 
Lordſhip, to be brought into the Controverſy, and argu'd againſt, in your 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity ; becauſe, as your Lordſhip conceives, 
clear aud diſtinet Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon cannot be had from it. 

I humbly crave leave to repreſent to your Lordſhip, 'That if want of afford- 
ing clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, make any Book 
Anti-trinitarian, and, as ſuch, fit to be writ againſt by your Lordſhip ; your 
Lordſhip ought, in the Opinion of a great many Men, in the firſt place, to 
write againſt your own Vindication of the Doftrine of the Trinity; ſince, among 
the many I have conſulted concerning your Lordſhip's Notions of Nature aud 
Perſon, I do not find any one that underſtands them better, or has got from 
them any clear or more diſtinct Apprebenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, 
than I my ſelf ; which indeed is none at all. | Go 

The owning of this to your Lordſhip, in my former Letter, I find, diſ- 
 pleas'd your Lordſhip ; I therefore here laid before your Lordſhip -=_ 

| | Ef art 


Biſpop of Worceſter. 


Part of thoſe Difficulties which appear to me, and others, in your Lordſhip's 
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Explication of Nature and Perſon, as my Apology for ſaying, I had not learn d 


any Thing by it. And to make it evident, that if want of clear and diſtinct Ap- 
prebenſions of Nature and Perſon, involve any Treatiſe in the Unitarian Contro- 
verſy, your Lordſhip's upon that Account, is, I humbly conceive, as guilty as 
mine; and may be reckon'd one of the firſt that ought to be charg'd with that 
Ofence againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity. 11 "oats 5 
This, my Lord, I cannot help thinking, till I underſtand better. Whether 
the not being able to get clear and diſtinet Apprebenſfions concerning Nature and 
Perſon, from what your Lordſhip has ſaid of them, be the want of Capacity in 
my Underſtanding, or want of Clearneſs in that which I have endeavour'd to 
underſtand, I ſhall not preſume to ſay; of that the World muſt judg. If it be 
my Dulneſs (as I cannot preſume much upon my own Quickneſs, having every 
Day Experience how ſhort-ſighted I am) I have this yet to defend me from any 
very ſevere Cenſure in the Cafe, That I have as much endeayour'd to underſtand 
your Lordſhip, as I ever did to underſtand any Body. And if your Lordſhip's 


Notions, laid down about Nature and Perſon, are plain and intelligible, there 


are a great many others, whoſe Parts lie under no Blemiſh in the World, who 
find them neither plain nor intelligible. | 


- 


Queſtion, How do your Lordſhip's Notions help us out in this Matter? Can we 


learn from them, clear and diſtinet Apprebenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, aud 
te Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction? To which the Anſwer will ſtand, No; 


rill your Lordſhip has explain d your Notions of them a little clearer, and 


ſhewn what ultimately they were founded on, and made up of, if they are not 


ultimately founded on and made up of our ſimple Ideas, receiv'd from Senſa- 


tion and Reflection; which is that for which, in this Point, you except againſt 


Pardon me therefore, I beſeech you, my Lord, if I return your Lordfhip's | 


my Book: And yet, tho' your Lordſhip ſets your ſelf to prove, that they can- Vind. p. 254. 
not be had from our ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection; tho your Lordſhip Cre. 


lays down ſeveral Heads about them; yet you do not, that I ſee, offer any 
Thing to inſtruct us from what other Original they come, or whence they are 
to be had. | 

But, perhaps, this may be my want of Underſtanding what your Lordſhip has 
ſaid about them: And, poſſibly, from the ſame Caule it is, that I do not ſee 


how the Four Paſſages your Lordſhip ſubjoins, as out of my Book, (tho' there Vind. p. 254, 
be no ſuch Paſſages in my Book; as, I think, your Lordſhip acknowledges, ſince 255-759: 


your Lordſhip anſwers nothing to what I ſaid thereupon;) the Two Things 
your Lordſhip ſays are granted, that tend to the clearing this Matter; and the 
Four Inferences your Lordſhip makes ; are all or any of them, apply'd by your 


ſon cannot be had upon my Principles; at leaſt as clear as can 
Lordſhip's, when you pleaſe to let us know them. 
Hitherto, my Lord, I have conſider'd only what is charg'd upon my Book 
by your Lordſhip, in Reference to the Unitarian Controverſy, viz. The Man- 
ner and Grounds on which my Book has been, by your Lordſhip, endeavour d 


had upon your 


Lordſhip, to ſhew that clear and diſtin? Apprehenſions , 00a and Per- P 


to be brought into the Controverſy concerning the Trinity, with which it hath _ 


nothing to do ; nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, yet ſhewn that 
it has. —.— | 


There remains to be conſider'd ſeveral Things, which your Lordſhip thinks 


faulty in my Book; which, whether they have any Thing to do or no with the 
Dottrine of the Trinity, I think my ſelf obliged to give your Lordſhip Satisfaction 


in, either by acknowledging my Errors, or giving your Lordſhip an Account 
wherein your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe comes ſhort of convincing me of them. But 


theſe Papers being already grown to a Bulk that exceeds the ordinary Size of a 


Letter, I ſhall reſpit your Lordſhip's farther Trouble in this Matter for the pre- 


ſent, with this Promiſe, That I ſhall not fail to return my Acknowledgments to 


your Lordſhip, for thoſe other Parts of the Letter you have honour'd me with. 

Before I conclude, tis fit, with due Acknowledgment, I take notice of theſe 
Words, inthe cloſe of your Lordſhip's Letter : I hope, that inthe managing this 
Debate, I have not either tranſgreſs'd the Rules Ciwility, or miſtaken your Meaning; 


both which I have endeavour'd to avoid. Aud I return you Thanks for the Civilities 


" WO he — 701 


P. 255. 
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P. 133. 
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Anſw. p. 133. 


Mr. Locke's Reply to the 


you have expreſs'd to me, through your Letter : And I do aſſure you, T hat it is out of 
uo Diſreſpett, or the leaſt Ni-will to you, that I have again con ſider d this Matter, &c. 


Your Lordſhip hopes you bave not miſtaken my Meaning : And 1, my Lord, hope, 
that where you have (as I humbly conceive I ſhall make it appear you have) 
miſtaken my Meaning, 1 may, without Offence, lay it before your Lordſhip. And 
I the more confidently ground that Hope upon this Expreſſion of your Lordſhip 
here, which I take to be intended to that Purpoſe; ſince, in thoſe ſeveral In- 


ſtances I gave in my former Letter, of your Lordſhip's miſtaking not only my 
Meaning, but the very Words of my Book which you quored, your Lordſhip 


has had the Goodneſs to bear with me, without any Manner of Reply. 


Your Lordſhip aſſures me, That it is out of no Diſreſpect or the lea l- will to 


me, that you have again conſider'd this Matter. 
My Lord, my never having, by any Act of mine, deſerved otherwiſe of your 


Lordſhip, is a ſtrong Reaſon to keep me from queſtioning what your Lordſhip 


ſays : And, I hope, my Part in the Controverly has been ſuch, that I may be 
excus'd from making any ſuch Profeſſion, in reference to what I write to your 
Lordſhip. And I ſhall take care to continue to defend my ſelf fo, in this Con- 
troverſy, which your Lordſhip is pleas d to have with me, that I ſhall not come 
within the need ofany Apology, That what I ſay is out of no Diſreſpect or the leaſt 
will to your Lordſhip. But this muſt not hinder me any where, from laying 
the Argument in its due Light, for the Advantage of 'Truth. | 
This, my Lord, I fay not to your Lordſhip, who, propoſing to your ſelf, as 
you ſay in this very Page, nothing but Truth, will not, I know, take it amiſs 
that I endeavour to make every Thing as plain and as clear asI can : But this 1 


ſay, upon Occaſion of ſome Excepticns of this Kind, which I have heard othere 


have made againſt the former Letter I did my ſelf the Honour to write to you 
Lordſhip, as if I did therein bear too hard upon your Lordſhip. Tho' your Lord- 
ſhip, who knows very well the End of Arguing, as well as Rules of Civility, 
finds nothing to blame in my Way of Writing; and I ſhould be very ſorry it 
ſhould deſerve any other Character, than what your Lordſhip has been pleas'd 
to give it in the Beginning of your Poſtſcript. It is my Misfortune to have any 


Controverſy with your Lordſhip ; bur ſince the Concern of Truth alone engages 


me in it, as I know your Lordſhip will expect that I ſhould omit nothing that 


ſhould make for Truth, for that is the End we both profeſs to aim at; ſo 1 


ſhall take Care to avoid all foreign, paſſionate, and unmannerly Mixtures, which 
do no way become a Lover of Truth in any Debate, eſpecially with one of 
your Lordſhip's Character and Dignity. 

My Lord, the Imputation of a Tendency to Scepticiſm, and to the overthrowing 
any Article of the Chriſtian Faith, are no {mall Charge ; and all Cenſures of that 
high Nature, I humbly conceive, are with the more Caution to be paſs'd, the 
greater the Authority 1s of the Perſon they come from. But whether to pro- 
nounce ſo hardly of the Book, merely upon Surmiſes, be to be taken for a Mark 


of Good-will to the Author, I muſt leave to your Lordſhip. This I am ſure, I 
find the World thinks me oblig'd to vindicate my ſelf. I have taken Leave to 


| ſay, merely upon Surmiſes, becauſe I cannot ſee any Argument your Lordſhip 


has any where brought, to ſhew its Tendency to Scepticiſm, beyond what your 
Lordſhip has in theſe Words in this Page, viz. That it is your Lordſhip's great 


Prejudice againſt it, that it leads to Scepticiſm; or, That your Lordſhip can find no 


Way to attain to Certainty in it, upon my Grounds. 

I confeſs, my Lord, I think that there is a great Part of the viſible, and a 
great deal more of the yet much larger intellectual World, wherein our poor 
and weak Underſtandings, in this State, are not capable of Knowledg ; and 
this, I think, a great Part of Mankind agrees with me in. But whether or no 


my Way of Certainty by Ideas comes ſhort of what it ſhould, or are Lordihip's 


Way, with or without Ideas, will carry us to clearer and larger rees of Cer- 
tainty ; we ſhall ſee, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to let us know wherein your 
Way of Certainty conſiſts. Till then, I think, to avoid Scepriciſm, it is better 


do have ſome Way of Certainty (tho' it will not lead us to it in every Thing) 


than no Way at all. | | 
The Neceſſity your Lordſhip has put upon me of vindicating my ſelf, muſt be 
my Apology for giving your Lordſhip this ſecond Trouble; which, 1 aſſure wy 
| * | 2 


© wit, ww a, 


Biſhop of | Worceſter. _ 


ſelf, you will not take amiſs, ſince your Lordſhip was ſo much concern'd for my 
Vindication, as to declare, You bad uo Reaſon to be ſorry, that the Author of Chri- P. 36. 
ſtianity not Myſterious bad given me Occaſion to vindicate my ſelf. I return your 
Lordſhip my humble Thanks for affording me this ſecond Opportunity to do it; 
and am, with the utmoſt ReſpeR, - A tunit) 


a 29 Fine, My L ORD, 
1697. 
Nour Lordſbip's moſt Humble 
And moſt Obedient Servant, 


Joux Locks, 


POSEISCAIPM 


My LOR D, 

H O' I have ſo great a Precedent, as your Lordſhip has given me in the 

Letter you have hondur'd me with; yet, I doubt, whether even your 
Lordſhip's Example will be enough to juſtify me to the World, if, in a Letter 
- writ to one, I ſhould put a Poſtſcript in Anſwer to another Man, to whom I do 
not ſpeak in my Letter: I ſhall therefore only beg, 'That your Lordſhip will be 
pleas d to excuſe it, if you find a ſhort Anſwer to the Paper of another Man, 
not big enough to be publiſh'd by it ſelf, appear under the ſame Cover with my 
Anſwer to your Lordſhip. The Paper it ſelf came to my Hands, at the ſame 
time that your Lordſhip's Letter did ; and, containing ſome Exceptions to wy 
Eſſay concerning Human Under/tanding, is not wholly foreign in the Matter of i 


AN 


P. 6, & 7. 


f. 6 


An Eſſay concerning Human Underflandine, &c. 


BEFORE any Thing came out againſt my Eſſay concerning 

Human Underſtanding the laſt Year, I was told, That I muſt pre- 
pare my ſelf for a Storm that was coming againſt it; it being re- 
ſolvd by ſome Men, That it was neceſſary that Book of mine 
> ſhould, as tis phras'd, be run down. I do not ſay, that the Au- 
thor of theſe Remarks was one of thoſe Men; but I premiſe this as the Rea- 
ſon of the Anſwer I am about to give him: And tho' I do not ſay he was one 
of them, yet, in this, I think, _ indifferent Reader will agree with me, 
That his Letter does not very well ſuit with the Character he takes upon him- 
ſelf, or the Deſign he ptetends in writing it. 

He pretends, the Buſineſs of his Letter is to be inforn?d : But if that were in 
carneſt ſo, I ſuppoſe he would have done two 'Things quite otherwiſe than he 


” 
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has. The firſt is, That he would not have thought it neceſſary, for his particu- 


lar Information, that his Letter (that pretends Inquiry in the Body of it, tho 
it carries Remarks in the Title) ſhould have been publiſh'd in Print: Whereby 
I am apt to think, that however in it he puts on the Perſon of a Learner, yer 


he would miſs his Aim, if he were not taken Notice of as a Teacher; and 


particularly, that his Remarks ſhew'd' the World great Faults in my Book. 

The other is, That he has not ſet his Name to his Letter of Inquiries ; 
whereby 1 might, by knowing the Perſon that inquires, the better know how to 
ſuit my Anſwer to him. I cannot much blame him in another Reſpect, for 
concealing his Name ; for, I think, any one who appears among Chriſtians, 
may be well aſnam'd of his Name, when he raiſes ſuch a Doubt as this, viz. 
Whether an infinitely powerful and wiſe Being, be veracious or no; unleſs 
Falſhood be in ſuch Reputation with this Gentleman, that he concludes Lying to 
be no Mark of Weakneſs and Folly. Beſides, this Author might, if he had 
pleas'd, have taken Notice, that in more Places than one I ſpeak of the Goodne/s 
of God ; another Evidence, as I take it, of his Veracity. 

He ſeems concern'd to know upon what Ground I will build the Divine Law, 
when I purſue Morality to a Demonſtration ? | 3 
If he had not been very much in haſte, he would have ſeen, that his Queſti- 
ons, in that Paragraph, are a little too forward ; unleſs he thinks it roms 


% 
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An Anſiwer to Remarks, &c. 


f ould write, when and upon what he thinks fit. When 1 know him better, 


1 may perhaps think I owe him great Obſervance ; but ſo much as that, very 
few Men think due to themſelves. | $i pm 


„ 


I have ſaid indeed in my Book, That I thought Morality capable of De- 


monſtration, as well as Mathematicks : But I do not remember where 1 pro- 
mis'd this Gentleman to demonſtrate it to him. 8 

He ſays, If he knew upon what Grounds I would build my Demonſtration of Mo- 
rality, he could make a better Fudgment of it. His Judgment who makes ſuch 
Demands as this, and is ſo much in haſte to be a Judg, that he cannot ſtay till 
what he has ſuch a Mind to be fitting upon, be born; does not ſeem of that 
Conſequence, that any one ſhould be in Haſte to gratify his Impatience. 

And ſince he thinks the illiterate Part of Mankind (which is the greateſt) muſt 
baus a more compendious Way to know their Duty, than by long Deductions; he 
may do. well to conſider, whether it were for their ſakes he publiſh'd this 

eſtion, viz. What is the Reaſon and Ground of the Divine Law ? 

Whoever ſincerely acknowledges any Law to be the Law of God, cannot 
fail to acknowledg alſo, That it hath all that Reaſon and Ground that a juſt and 


wiſe Law can or ought to have; and will eaſily perſuade himſelf to forbear 


raiſing ſuch Queſtions and Scruples about it. 
A Man that inſinuates, as he does, as if I held, that the Diſt inction of Ver- 
tue and Vice, was to be pick'd up by our Eyes, our Ears, or our Noftrils; ſhews 


ſo much Ignorance, or ſo much Malice, that he deſerves. no other Anſwer 


but Pity. | | | | | 
The 1 of the Soul is another Thing, he ſays, he cannot clear to him- 

ſelf, upon my Principles. It may be ſo. The Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of 
 Wircefter, in the Letter he has lately honour'd me with in Print, has undertaken 
to prove, upon my Principles, the Soul's Immateriality ; which, I ſuppoſe, 
this Author will not queſtion to be a Proof of its Immortality: And to his Lord- 
ſhip's Letter, I refer him for it. But if that will not ſerve his turn, I will 
tell him a Principle of mine that will clear it to him; and that is, The Reve- 
lation of Life and Immortality by Jeſus Chriſt, thro' the Goſpel. 

Nase mentions other Doubts he has, unreſolv'd by my Principles. If my Prin- 
ciples do not reach them, the World I think will, I am ſure I ſhall be oblig'd 
to him to direct me to ſuch as will ſupply that Defect in mine. For I never 

had the Vanity to hope to out-do all other Men. Nor did I propoſe to my 

{elf, in publiſhing my Eſſay, to be an Anſwerer of Queſtions ; or expect that 

all Doubts ſhould go out of the World, as ſoon as my Book came into it. 
The World has now my Book, ſuch as it is: If any one finds, that there 

be many Queſtions that my Principles will not reſolve, he will do the World 
more Service to lay down ſuch Principles as will reſolve them, than to quarrel 
with my Ignorance (which I readily acknowledg) and poſſibly for that which 
cannot be done. I ſhall never think the worſe of mine, becauſe they will not 
reſolve every one's Doubts, till I ſee thoſe Principles, laid down by any one, 

that will; and then I will quit mine. 1 
If any one finds any thing in my Eſſay to be corrected, he may, when he 

pleaſes, write againſt it; and when I think fit, I will anſwer him. For I do 

not intend my Time ſhall be waſted at the Pleaſure of every one, who may 
have a mind to pick Holes in my Book, and ſhew his Skill in the Art of 

Confutation. | ; | 6 
To conclude : Were there nothing elſe in it, I ſhould not think it fit to 


* 


trouble my ſelf about the Queſtions of a Man, which he himſelf does not think 


worth the owning. 
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2d Letter, p. 
To 


would not have me expoſe my 


Mr. LOCKE's REPLY. 


Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Worceſter's 
ANSWER to his Second LETTER: 


Wherein, beſides other incident Matters, what his Lordſhip 
has ſaid, concerning Certainty by Reaſon, Certainty by 
Ideas, and Certainty of Faith; the Reſurrection of the 


ſame. Body; the Immateriality of the Soul; the Incon- 


ſiſtency of Mr. Lock Es Notions with the Articles of 
the Chriſtian Faith, and their Tendency to Scepticiſm; is 
examin d. 


OUR Lordſhip, in the Beginning of the laſt Letter you ho- 
nour'd me with, ſeems ſo uneaſy and diſpleas'd at my having faid 
wy too much already in the Queſtion between us, that I think I may 
| 1s f ER conclude, you would be well enough pleas'd if I ſhould ſay no 
more; and you would diſpenſe with me, for not keeping my Pro- 
miſe I made you, to anſwer the other Parts of your firſt Letter. 15 
ceeds from any Tenderneſs in your Lordſhip for my Reputation, that you 
255 by an Overflow of Words, in many places 
void of Clearneſs, Coherence, and Argument, and that therefore might have 
been ſpard; I muſt acknowledg it is a Piece of great Charity, and ſuch 
wherein you will have a laſting Advantage over me, ſince good Manners will 
not permit me to return you the like. Or, ſhould I, in the Ebullition of Thoughts, 
which in me your Lordſhip finds as impetuous as the Springs of Modena mention'd 
by Ramazzini, be in Danger to forget my ſelf, and to think I had ſome Right 


do return the general Complaint of Length and Intricacy without Force; yet 
rap have ſecur 
by making Cobwebs the eaſy Product of thoſe who write out of their own Thoughts, 


d your ſelf from the Suſpicion of any ſuch Traſh on your Side, 


which it might be a Crime in me to impute to your Lordſhip. 

If this Complaint of yours be not a charitable Warning to me, 1 cannot well 
gueſs at the Deſign of it; for I would not think that in a Controverſy, which 
you, my Lord, have drag'd me into, you would aſſume it as a Privilege due to 
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to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
our ſelf to be as copious as you pleaſe, and ſay what you think fit, and expect 
} ſhould reply only ſo, and ſo much, as would juſt ſal our good liking, and 
ſerve to ſet the Cauſe right on that Side which your Lordfhip contends for. 

My Lord, Iſhall always acknowledg the great Diſtance that is between your 
Lordſhip and my ſelf, and pay that Deference that is due to your Dignity and 
Perſon : But Controverſy, tho' it excludes not good Mannets, will not be ma- 
nag'd with all that Submiſſion which one is ready to pay in other Cafes. Truth, 
which is inflexible, has here its Intereſt, which muſt not be given up in a Com- 
pliment. Plato, and Ariſtotle, and other great Names, muſt give way, rather 
than make us renounce Truth, or the Friendſhip we have for her. 

This poſſibly your Lordſhip will allow, for it is not ſpun out of my own 
Thoughts ; I have the Authority of others for it, and, I think, it was in Print 
before I was born. But you will fay, however, I am too long in my Replies, Tt 
is not impoſſible but it may be ſo: But, with all due Reſpect to your Lordſhip's 
Authority, (the Greatneſs whereof I ſhall always readily acknowledg) I muſt 
crave leave to ſay, that in this Caſe you are by no means a proper Judg. We are 
now, as well your Lordſhip as my ſelf, before a Tribunal to which you have ap- 
peal'd, and before which you have brought me: Tis the Publick muſt be Judg, 


whether your Lordſhip has enlarg'd too far in accuſing me, or I in defending 
my ſelf. Common Tuſtice makes great Allowance to a Man . in his 
t 


own Defence, and a little Length, (if he ſhould be guilty of it) finds Excuſe 
in the Compaſſion of By-Standers, when they ſee a Man cauſeleſly attack'd, 
after a new Way, by a potent Adverſary ; and, under various Pretences, Oc- 
caſions ſought, and Words wreſted to his Diſadyantage. 

This, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to think to be my Caſe, whilſt this 
ſtrange Way your Lordſhip has brought me into this Controverſy ; your gra- 
dual Accuſations of my Book, and the different Cauſes your Lordſhip has aſ- 
ſign'd of them; together with Quotations out of it, which I cannot find there, 
and other 'Things I have complain'd of (to ſome of which your Lordſhip has 


not vouchſafed any Anſwer) ſhall remain unaccounted for, as I humbly con- 


ceive they do. 


I confeſs my Anſwers are long, and I wiſh they could have been ſhorter: 
But the Difficulty I have to find out, and ſet before others, your Lordſhip's 
Meaning, that they may ſee what I am anſwering to, and ſo be able to judg 
of the Pertinency of what I ſay, has unavoidably inlarg'd them. Whether this 
be wholly owing to my Dulneſs, or whether a little Perplexedneſs, both as to 
Grammar and Coherence, caus'd by thoſe Numbers ＋ Thoughts, whether 
of your own or others, that crowd from all Parts to be ſer down when you 
write, may not be allow'd to have ſome Share in it, I ſhall not preſume to ſay. 
I am at the Mercy of your Lordſhip, and my other Readers, in the Point, and 
know not how to avoid a Fault that has no Remedy. | 


Your Lordſhip ſays, The World ſoon grows weary of Controverſies, eſpecially Page 4 


when they are about perſonal Matters; which made your Lordſhip wonder, that one 
who underſtands the World ſo well, ſhould ſpend above Fifty Pages in renewing and 
inlarging a Complaint wholly concerning himſelf. | 

To which give me leave to ſay, That if your Lordſhip had ſo much conſi- 
der'd the World, and what it is not much pleas d with, when you publiſh'd 


your Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Trinity, perhaps your Lordſhip had not ſo 


perſonally concern'd me in that Controverſy, as it appears now you have, and 
continue ſtill to do. FILLS one 


Your Lordſhip wonders that I ſpend above fifty Pages in renewing and enlarging Page Fe 


my Complaint concerning my ſelf. Your Wonder, I humbly conceive, will not be 


ſo great, when you recolle&, That your Anſwer to my Complaint, and the 


Hatigfaction you propos'd to give me and others in that perſonal Matter, began the 
firſt Letter you honour'd me with, and ended in the 44th Page of it where 
you ſaid, Tou ſuppoſe the Reaſon of your mentioning my Words ſo often, was now no 
longer a Riddle to me; and ſo you proceeded to other Particulars of my Vindication. 
If therefore I have ſpent Fifty Pages for my Anſwer, in ſhewing that what you 


offer d in Forty-ſeven Pages for my Satisfaction, was none, but that the Riddle 


was a Riddle ſtill ; the Diſproportion in the Number of Pages is not ſo great as 
to be the Subject of much onder; eſpecially to thoſe who conſider, that in 
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what you call Perſonal Matter, I was ſhewing that my Eſſay, having in it no- 
thing contrary to the Dotirine of the Trinity, was yet brought into that Diſpute, 
and that therefore I had Reaſon to complain of it, and of the Manner of its be- 
ing brought in; And if you had pleas'd not to have moy'd other Queſtions, nor 
brought other Charges againſt my Book, till this, which was the aſion and 


Subject of my firſt Letter, had been clear d; by making out that the Paſſages 


ou had, in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, quoted out of my 

, had ſomething in them againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity; and ſo were, 

with juſt Reaſon, brought by you, as they were, into that Diſpute ; there had 
been no other but that Perſonal Matter, as you call it, between us. 

In the Examination of thoſe Pages meant, as you ſaid, for my Satisfaction, 
and of other Parts of your Letter, I found (contrary to what I expected) Matter 
of renewing aud enlarging my Complaint, and this I took Notice of, and ſet down 
in my Reply, which it ſeems I ſhould not have done: The Knowledg of the World 
ſhould have taught me better; and I ſhould have taken that for Satisfaction 
which you were pleas'd to give, in which I could not find any, nor, as I be- 
lieve, any intelligent and impartial Reader: So that your Lordſhip's Care of the 
World, ; it ſhould not grow weary of this Controverſy, and the Fault you find 
of my miſimploying "oy Pages of my Letter, reduces it ſelf at laſt, in Eſſect, 
to no more but this, 'That your Lordſhip ſhould have a Liberty to ſay what 
you pleaſe, pay me in what Coin you think fit; my Part ſhould be, to be ſa- 
tified with it, reſt content, and ſay nothing. This indeed might be a Way 
not to weary the World, and to fave Fifty Pages of clean Paper, and put ſuch 
an End to the Controverſy, as your Lordſhip would not diſlike. 

I learn, from your Lordſhip, that it is the firſt Part of Wiſdom, in ſome Mens 
Opinions, not to begin in ſuch Diſputes. What the Knowledg of the World 
(which is a ſort of Wiſdom) ſhould, in your Lordſhip's Opinion make a Man 
do, when one of your Lordſhip's Character begins with him, is very plain: He 
is not to reply, 74 far as he judges his Defence and the Matter requires, but as 


your Lordſhip is pleas d to allow; which ſome may think no better than if one 


might not reply at all. | 

Aſter having thus rebuk'd me for having been too copious in my Reply, in 
the next Words your Lordſhip inſtructs me what I ſhould have anſwer d; That 
I ſhould have clear'd my ſelf by declaring to the World, that I oαο the Dottrine 


of the Trinity, as it bas been receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church. 


This, as I take it, is a mere Perſonal Matter, of the fame Woof with a Spaniſh 
Saint-Benito, and, as it ſeems to me, deſign'd to fit cloſe to me. What muſt I 
do now, my Lord? Mult I filently put on and wear this Badg of your Lord- 
ſhip's Favour, and, as one well underſtanding the World, ſay not a Word of it, 
becauſe the World ſoon grows weary of Perſonal Matters? If, in Gratitude for this 
Perſonal Favour, I ought to be ſilent; yet I am forc'd to tell you, that in what 
you require of me here, you poſſibly have cut out too much Work for a poor 
ofdinary Layman, for whom it is too hard to know how a Doctrine ſo diſputed 
has been recerv'd in the Chriſtian Church, and who might have thought it tough 
to own it as deliver'd in the Scriptures. Your Lordſhip herein lays upon me 
what I cannot do, without owning to know what I am ſure I do not know : 


For how the Doctrine of the 'Trinity has been always receiv'd in the Chriſtian 


Church, 1 confeſs my ſelf ignorant. I have not had Time to examine the Hiſtory 


of it, and to read thoſe Controverſies that have been writ about it: And to 


own a Doctrine as receiv'd by others, when I do not know how thoſe others 
received it, is perhaps a ſhort Way to Orthodoxy, that may ſatisfy ſome Men: 
But he that takes this Way to give Satisfaction, in my Opinion, makes a little 
bold with Truth; and it may be queſtion'd whether ſuch a Profeſſion be plea- 
ſing to that God, who requires Truth in the inward Parts, however accepta- 
ble it may in any Man be to his Dioceſan. 

I preſume your Lordſhip, in your Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, intends to give it us as it has been receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church: 
And, I think, your Words, viz. It is the Senſe of the Chriſtian Church which you 
are bound to defend, and no particular Opinions of your own, authorize one to 
think ſo. But if I am to own it as your Lordſhip has there deliver'd it, I muſt 
own what I do not underſtand ; for, I confeſs, your Expoſition of the Senſe of 


the Church wholly tranſcends my Capacity. if 


to the Biſhip of Worceſter. 

If you require me to own it with ati implicit Faith, I ſhall pay that Defe- 

rence as ſoon to your Lordſhip's Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church, as 

any one's, But if I muſt underſtand and know what I ow, it is my Misfor- 

rune, and I cannot deny it, that I am as far from owning what you in that 

Diſcourſe deliver, as I can be from profeſſing the moſt unintelligible Thing 
that ever I read, to be the Doctrine that I ov. 

Whether I make more Uſe of my poor Underſtanding in the Caſe than you 
arc willing to allow every one of your Readers, I cannot tell: but ſuch an 
Underſtanding as God has given me, is the belt I have, and that which I muſt 
uſe in the apprehending what others ſay, before I can own the 'Truth of it ; 
and for this there is no help that I know, 1 

That which keeps me a little in Countenance, is, That, if I miſtake. not, 


Men of no mean Parts, even Divines of the Church of England, and thoſe of 


neither the loweſt Reputation nor Rank, find their Underſtandings fail them 
on this Occaſioa ; and ſtick not to own, that they underſtand not your Lord- 
ſhip in that Diſcourſe, and particularly, that your Sixth Chapter is unintelligi- 
ble to them, as well as me; whether the Fault be in their or my Underſtand- 
ing, the World muſt be Judg. But this is only by the bye; for this is not the 
Anſwer I here intend your Lordſhip. | . 

Your Lordſhip tells me, That to clear myſelſ, I ſhould have own'd to the Horld 
the Dottrine of the Trinity, as it has been received, &c. Anſwer. I know not 
whether in a Diſpute managed after a new Way, whetein one Man is argued 
againſt, and another Man's Words are all along quoted, it may not alſo be a 
good, as well as a new, Rule, for the Anſwerer to reply to what was never ob- 
jected, and clear himſelf from what was never laid to his Charge. If this be 
not ſo, and that this new Way of Attacking, requires not this new Way of 
Defence, your Lordſhip's Preſcription to me here what I ſhould have done, 
will, amongſt the moſt intelligent and impartial Readers, paſs for a ſtrange Rule 
in Controverſy, and ſuch as the learnedeſt of them will not be able to find 
in all Antiquity ; and therefore muſt be imputed to ſomething elſe than your 
Lordſhip's great Learning. 

Did your Lordſhip in the Diſcourſe of the Vindication of the Trinity, wherein 
you firſ fell upon my Book, or in your Letter (my Anſwer to which, you 


are here correcting) did your Lordſhip, I ſay, any where object to me, That 


I did not own the Doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been receiv'd in the Chriſtian 
Church, &c.? If you did, the Objection was ſo ſecret, ſo hidden, ſo artificial, 
that your Words declar'd quite the contrary. In the Vindication of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, your Lordſhip ſays, That my Notions were borrow'd to ſerve other 
Purpoſes [whereby, if I underſtand you right, you meant againſt the Doctrine 
of the Trinity] than I intended them; which you repeat again “ for my Satis- 
fattion, and inſiſt f upon for my Vindication. | | 

You having ſo ſolemnly, more than once, profeſſed to clear me and my In- 


farther in the Cloſe of your firſt Letter, where all you charge on me, is the ill 


Uſe that others had made, or might make, of my Notions ; how could I ſup- 


poſe ſuch an Objection made by your Lordſhip, which you declare againſt, 
without accuſing your Lordſhip of manifeſt Prevarication ? 


If your Lordſhip had any thing upon your Mind, any ſecret Aims, which 


you did not think fit to own, but yet would have me divine, and anſwer to, as 
if I knew them; this, I confeſs, is too much for me, who 190k 16 farther into 
Mens Thouzhts, than as they appear in their Books. Where you have given 

our 'Thoughts Vent in your Words, I have not, I think, omitted to take 
OE, of them, not wholly paſſing by thoſe Inſinuations, which have been 
dropp'd from your Lordſhip's Pen; which, from another, who had not pro- 


feſs d ſo much perſonal Reſpect, would have ſhewn no exceeding good Diſpoſi- 


tion of Mind towards me. | 
When your Lordſhip ſhall go on to accuſe me of not believing the Doctrine of 


the Trinity, as receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church, or any other Doctrine you ſhall 


think fit, I ſhall anſwer as I would to an Inquiſitor. For tho* your Lordſhip 
tells me, That I need not be afraid of the Inquiſition, or that you intended to charge 
me with Hereſy in denying the Trinity ; yer he that ſhall conſider your Lordſhip's 


Proceeding with me from the Beginning, as far as it is hitherto gone, may have 
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cauſe in it Certainty was founded upon clear and diftintt Ideas ; was to 


Anſw. 2. lis 
le Page. 


Mr. Lo c R E Second Reply 


Reaſon to think, that the Methods and Management of that Holy Office are not 
wholly unknown to your Lordſhip, nor have eſcaped your great Reading. 
Your Procecdings with me, have had theſe Steps : LM 
1. Several Pa {ages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, and ſome of them 
relating barely to the Being of a God, and other Matters wholly remore from 
any Queſtion about the 'Trinity, were brought into the Vindication of the Do- 
Arine of the Trinity, and there argu'd againſt as containing the Errors of Thoſe 
and Them ; which Thoſe and T hem, are not known to this Day. 
2. In your Lordſhip's Anſwer to my firſt Letter, when what was given as 
the great Reaſon why my Eſſay was brought into that Controverſy, viz. Be- 
2 und to fail, 
and was only a Suppoſition of your own ; other Accuſations were ſought out 
againſt it, in relation to the Doctrine of the Trinity: wiz. That it might be of 


dangerous Conſequence, to that Doctrine, to introduce the new Term of Ideas, 


and to place Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
Ideas. What arc become of theſe Charges, we ſhall fee in the Progreſs of this 
Letter, when we come to conſider what your Lordſhip has reply'd to my An- 
{wer upon theſe Points. „ | | 

3. 'Lheſe Accuſations not having, it ſeems, Weight enough to effect what 
you intended, my Book has been rumag'd again to find new, and more impor- 
tant Faults in it ; and now, at laſt, at the third Effort, my Nutions of Ideas 
are found inconſiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. This, indecd, car- 
ries ſome Sound in it, and may be thought worthy the Name and Pains of ſo 
great a Man, and zealous a Father of the Church, as your Lordſhip. 

That I may not be too bold in affirming a Thing I was not privy to, give me 


leave, my Lord, to tell your Lordſhip why I preſume my Book has, upon this 


Occaſion, been look'd over again, to ſee what could be found in it capable to 


bear a deeper Accuſation, that might look like ſomething in a 'Title-Page. Your 


Lordſhip, by your Station in the Church, and the Zeal you have ſhewn in de- 
fending its Articles, could not be ſuppos d, when you firſt brought my Book 
into this Controverſy, to have omitted theſe great Enormities that it now 
ſtands accus'd of, and ro have cited ir for ſmaller Miſtakes, ſome whereof were 
not found, bur only imagin'd to be, in it, if you had then known theſe great 
Faults, which, you now charge it with, to have been in it. If your Lordſhip 
had been appriz'd of its being guilty of ſuch dangerous Errors, you would not 
certainly have paſs'd them by: and therefore, I think, one may reaſonably 
conclude, That my Eſſay was new look'd into on purpoſe. | 

Your Lordſhip ſays, That what you have done herein, you thought it your Duty 
to do, not with reſpect to yourſel}, but to ſome of the Myſteries of our Faith, which 
you do not charge me with oppoſing, but by laying ſuch Foundations as do tend to the 
Owerthroto of them. It cannot be doubted but your Duty would have made yon, 


at the firſt, warn the World, that my Notions were inconſiſtent with the Articles 


„ 


of the Chriſtian Faith, if your Lordſhip had then known it: Though the ex- 
ceſſive Reſpect and Tenderneſs you expreſs towards me perſonally, in the im- 
mediately preceding Words, would be enough utterly to confound me, were I 
not a little acquainted with your Lordſhip's Civilities in this kind. For you 
tell me, I hat theſe T hings laid together, made your Lordſhip think it neceſſary to 
do that which you was unwilling to do, till I had driven you to it ; which was, to 


ſhew the Reaſons you had why you look'd on my Nition of Ideas, and of Certainty 


by them, as inconſiſtent with itſelf, and with ſome important Articles of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith, © e | 

What muſt I think now, my Lord, of theſe Words? Muſt I take them as a 
mere Compliment, which is never to be interpreted rigorouſly, according to 
the preciſe Meaning of the Words? Or muſt I believe that your Unwillmgneſs + 
to do ſo hard a Thing to me, reſtrain'd your Duty, and you could not prevail 
on yourſelf (how-much-ſo-ever the Myſteries of Faith were in danger to be 
overthrown) to get out theſe harſh Words, viz. That my Notions were incon- 


ſiſteut with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, till your third Onſet, after I had | 


forc'd you to your Duty by two Replies of mine? 
It will not become me, my Lord, to make myſelf a Compliment from your 
Words, which you did not intend me in them: But, on the other Side, I would 
not willingly neglect to acknowledg any Civility from your Lordſhip in the full 
e 8 Extent 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


Extent of it. The Buſineſs is a little nice, becauſe what is contained in thoſe 
two Paſlages, cannot, by a leſs skilful Hand than yours, be well put together, 
tho' they immediately follow one another. This, I am ſure, falls out very un- 
towardly, that your Lordſhip ſhould drive me (who had much rather have 
been otherwiſe employ'd) to drive your Lordſhip to do that which you were 
anwilling to do. Ihe World fees how much I was driven: for what Cenſures, 
what Imputations muſt my Book have lain under, if I had not clear'd it from 
thoſe Accuſations your Lordſhip brought againſt it, when I am charged now 


_ with Evaſions, for not clearing myſelf from an Accuſation which you never 


brought againſt me? But if it be an Evaſion, not to anſwer to an Objection 
that has not been made, what is it, I beſeech you, my Lord, to make no Re- 
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ply to Objections that have been made? Of which I promiſe to give your 


Lordihip a Lift, whenever you ſhall pleaſe to call for it. | 

I forbear it now, for fear that, if I ſhould ſay all that I might upon this new 
Accuſation, it would be more than would ſuit with your Lordſhip's Liking ; and 
you ſhould complain again, that you have open'd a Paſſage which brings ts your 
Mind Ramazzini, and his Springs of Modena. But your Lordſhip need not be 
afraid of being overwhelm'd with the Ebullition of my Thoughts, nor much trou- 
ble yourſelf to find a Way to give check to it : Mere Ebullition of Thoughts never 
overwhelms or {inks any one but the Author himſelf ; but if it carries Truth 
with it, that, I confeſs, has Force, and it may be troubleſome to thoſe that 
ſtand in its Way. Wn | 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Tou ſee how dangerous it is to give Occaſion to one of ſuch 
a fruitful Invention as I am, to write. 

I am oblig'd to your Lordſhip, that, you think my Invention worth con- 
cerning yourſelf about, though it be ſo unlucky as to have your Lordſhip and 
me always differ about the meaſure of its Fertility. In your firſt Anſwer, you 
thought I too much extended the Fertility of my | Invention, and aſcrib'd 
to it what it had no Title to; and here, I think, you make the Fertility of my 
invention greater than it is. For in what I have anſwered to your Lordſhip, 
there ſeems to me no need at all of a Fertile Invention. Tis true, it has been 
hard for me to find out whom you writ againſt, or what you meant in many 


Places: As ſoon as that was found, the Anſwer lay always ſo obvious, and ſo 


eaſy, that there needed no Labour of Invention to diſcover what one ſhould 
reply. The Things themſelves (where there were any) ſtripp'd of the Orna- 
ments of ſcholaſtick Language, and the leſs obvious Ways of learned Writings, 
ſeem'd to me to carry their Anſwers viſibly with them. This, permit me, my 
Lord, to fay, that however fertile my Invention is, it has not, in all this Con- 
troverſy, produc'd one Fiction or wrong Quotation. | 

But before I leave the Anſwer you dictate, permit me to obſerve, that I am 
ſo unfortunate to be blamed for owning what I was not accus'd to diſown ; and 
here for not coning what I was never charged to diſown. The like Misfortune 


have my poor Writings : They offend your Lordſhip in ſome Places, becauſe 


they are New ; and in others, becauſe they are not New. | | 

\ Your next Words, which are a new Charge, I ſhall paſs over till I come to 
your Proof of them, and proceed to the next Paragraph. Your Lordſhip tells 
me, Tou ſnall wave all unneceſſary Repetitions, and come immediately to the Mat- 
ter of my Complaint, as it is renew'd in my Second Letter. | 


W hat your Lordſhip means by unneceſſary Repetitions here, ſeems to be of a 
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Piece with your blaming me in the foregoing Page, for having ſaid too much 


in my own Defence; and this, taken all together, confirms my Opinion, That 
in your Thoughts it would have been better I ſhould have reply'd nothing at 


all. For you having ſet down here near twenty Lines as a neceſſay Repetition | 


out of your former Letter, your Lordſhip omits my Anſwer to them as wholly 


unneceſſary to be ſeen ; and conſequently you muſt think was at firſt unneceſſary 


to have been ſaid. For when the ſame Words are neceſſary to be repeated 
again, if the ſame Reply. which was made to them be not thought fit to be re- 
peated too, it is plainly judg'd to be nothing to the purpoſe, and ſhould have 
been ſpared at firſt. — a5 


*Tis true, your Lordſhip has ſet down ſome few Expreſſions taken out of 


ſeveral Parts of my Reply ; bnt in what manner, the Reader cannot clearly ſee, 


_ without going back to the Original of this Matter. He muſt therefore pardon 


me 


* „„ 


Mr. Lock x's Second. Reply 1 


me the Trouble of a Deduction, which cannot be avoided where Controverfy 
is manag'd at this Rate; which neceſſitates, and ſo excuſes the Length of the 
Anſwer. 

My Book was brought into the Trinitarian Controverſy by theſe Steps 
Your Lordſhip ſays, That, | 

Vind. 5. 231. 1. The Unitarians have not explained the Nature and Bounds of Reaſon. 

Ibid. 2. The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to make amends for this, Ha, 
offer'd an Account of Reaſon. . 

Ibid. p. 232. 3. His Doctrine concerning Reaſon, ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and di- 
ftintt Ideas of whatever we pretend to any Certainty of in our Mind. 

Ibid. p. 233. 4. Your Lordſhip calls this a new Way of Reaſoning. 

5. This Gentleman of this new Way of Reaſoning, in his firſt Chapter, ſays 
ſomething which has a Conformity with ſome of the Notions in my Book. But 
it is to be obſerved, he ſpeaks them as his own 'Thoughts, and not upon my 

| Authority, nor with taking any Notice of. me. 

Vind. p. 234 6. By Vittue of this, he is preſently entitled to I know not how much of my 
Book; and divers Paſſages of my Eſſay are quoted, and attributed to him under 
the 'Title of The Gentlemen of the new Way of Reaſoning (for he is, by this time, 
turn'd into a Troop) and certain unknown (if they are not all contain'd in this 
one Author's Doublet) They and Theſe are made by your Lordſhip to lay 
about them ſhrewdly for ſeveral Pages together in your Lordſhip's Vindication 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. with Paſſages taken out of my Book, which 
your Lordſhip was at the Pains to quote as T heirs, i. e. certain unknown Anti- 
Trinitarians. | | 

Of this your Lordſhip's Way, ſtrange and new to me, of dealing with my 

Lett. p. 59. Book, I took Notice. 

P. 5. To which, your Lordſhip tells me here, you reply'd in theſe following 
Words, which your Lordſhip has ſet down as no unneceſſary Repetition. Your 
Words are: It was becauſe the Perſon who oppos'd the Myſteries of Chriſtianity 
went upon my Grounds, and made Uſe of my Words ; altho' your Lordſhip de- 
clar'd withal, That they were uſed to other Purpoſes than I intended them: And 
your Lordſhip confcſs'd, that the Reaſon why you qucted my Words ſo much, was, 
becauſe your Lordſhip found my Notions as to Certainty by Ideas, was the main 
Foundation on which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went ; and that 
he had nothing that loo d like Reaſon, if that Principle were removed, which made 
your Lordſhip ſo much endeavour to ſhew, that it would not hold; and ſo you ſup- 
| pos'd the Reaſon why your Lordſhip ſo often mention'd my Words, was no longer a 
P.6. Riddle to me. And to this Repetition your Lordſhip ſubjoins, That I /et down 
theſe Paſſages in my Second Letter, but with theſe Words annex d,“ That all 

this ſeems to me to do nothing to the clearing of this Matter.” 

Anſwer. I tay ſo indeed in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, and if I had 
ſaid no more, your Lordſhip had done me Juſtice in ſetting down barely theſe 
Words as my Reply, which. being ſet down when your Lordſhip was in the 
Way of repeating your own Words with no ſparing Hand, as we ſhall ſee by- 

' and-by, theſe few of mine ſet down thus, without the leaſt Intimation that I 
had ſaid any thing more, cannot but leave the Reader under an Opinion, that 
this was my whole Reply. . 
Cerr.2. . But if your Lordſhip will pleaſe to turn to that Place of my Second Letter, 
48, KC, out of which you take theſe Words, I preſume you will find that I not only 
. ſaid, but provd, That what you had ſaid in the Words above repeated, to 
&* clear the Riddle in your Lordſhip's Way of writing, did nothing towards it.” 
'That . which was the Riddle to me, was, 'T hat your Lordſhip writ againſt. 
others, and yet quoted only my Words; and that you pinnd my Words, 
which you argued againſt, upon a certain Sort of Theſe and Them that no- 
where appear'd, or were to be found ; and by this Way brought my Book into 
the Controverly. K 5 

To this your Lordſhip ſays, Tou told me, it was becauſe the Perſon who oppos'd 
the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, went upon my Grounds, and made uſe of my Words. © 

Anſwer. He that will be at the Pains to compare this, which you call a Repe- 
tition here, with the Place you quote for it, viz. Anſw. 1. p. 46. will, I humbly 
conceive, find it a new Sort of Repetition; unleſs the ſetting down of * 
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and Expreſſions not to be found in it, be the Repetition of any Paſſage. But 
for a Repetition, let us take jt of what your Lordſhip had faid before. | 
The Reaſon, and the only Reaſon, there given why you quoted my Words af- 
ter the Manner you did, was, Becauſe you found my Notions, as to Certaintyby Ideas, 
was the main Foundation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went 
non. Theſe are the Words in your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, and this the only 
Reaſon there given, tho' it hath grown a little by Repetition. And to this m 


* 
Reply was, That I thought your Lordſhip had found, that that which the Au- Lett. 2. p. 49. 
« thor of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon, and for which he was made one 


* of the Gentlemen of the new Way of Reaſoning, oppoſite to the Doctrine of 


„ the Trinity, was, that he made or ſuppos'd clear and diſtinet Ideas neceſſary. 


« toCertainty : But that was not my Notion as ts Certainty by Ideas, &c Which 
Reply, my Lord, did not barely /ay, but ſhew'd the Reaſon why I ſaid, That 
what your Lordſhip had offer'd as the Reaſon of your Manner of proceeding, 
did nothing towards the clearing of it; unleſs it could clear the Matter, to ſay 


you join'd me with the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, who goes upon a 


different Notion of Certainty from mine, becauſe he goes upon the ſame with 
me. For he (as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes) making Certainty to conſiſt in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Dilagronnijan of clear and diſtinct Ideas; and I, 
on the contrary, making it conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of ſuch Ideas as we have, whether they be perfectly, in all their 
Parts, clear and diſtinct or no; it is impoſſible he ſhould go upon my Grounds, 
whilſt they are ſo different, or that his going upon my Grounds ſnould be the 
Reaſon of your Lordſhip's joining me with him. And now I leave your Lord- 
ſhip to judg, how you had clear'd this Matter ; and whether what I had an- 


_ did not prove, that what you ſaid, did nothing towards the clearing 
ot it. | 
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This one thing, methinks, your Lordſhip has made very clear, That you 


thought ir neceſſary to find ſome Way to bring in my Book, where you were 
arguing againſt that Author, that he might be the Perſon, and mine the Words, 
you would argue againſt together: But tis as clear that the particular Matter 


which your Lordſhip made uſe of to this Purpoſe, happen'd to be ſomewhat 
unluckily choſen: For your Lordſhip having accus'd him of ſuppoſing clear and Vind. p. 232. 


diſtinet Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, which you declar'd to be the Opinion you op- Aut. 1. 
vos d, and for that Opinion having made him a Gentleman of the new Way ef! 


Reaſoning, your Lordſhip imagin'd that was the Notion of Certainty I went 


on: But it falling out otherwiſe, and I denying it to be mine, the imaginary 


Tie between that Author and me was unexpectedly diſſolv d; and there was no 
Appearance of Reaſon for bringing Paſſages out of my Book, and arguing 
againſt them, as your Lordſhip did, as if they were that Author's. Ati 
To juſtify this (ſince my Notion of Certainty could not be brought to agree 
with what he was charg'd with, as oppoſite to the Doctrine of the Trinity) he, 
at any Rate, muſt be brought to agree with me, and to go upon my Notion of 
Certainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I ſay at any Rate: The Reaſon I have to 
think ſo is this: Either that Author does make clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary 
to Certainty, and ſo does not go upon my Notion of Certainty ; and then your 


aſſigning his going upon my Notion of Certainty, as the Reaſon for your join- 


ing us as you did, ſhews no more but a Willingneſs in your Lordſhip to have 
us join'd : Or he does not Jay all Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas, and ſo 
_ poſſibly, for ought I know, may go upon my Notion of Certainty : But then, my 
Lord, the — of your firſt bringing him and me into this Diſpute, will ap- 
pear to have been none. All your arguing againſt the Gentleman of this new Way 
of Reaſoning, will be found to be againſt No-body, ſince there is No-body to 
be found that lays all Foundation of Certainty only in clear and diſtinet Ideas; No- 
body to be found, that holds the Opinion that your Lordſhip oppoſes. 
Having thus given you an Account of ſome Part of my Reply, (to what 
your Lordſhip really anſwer'd in that 46th Page of your firſt Letter) ro ſhew 
that my Reply contain'd ſomething more than theſe Words here ſet down by 


your Lordſhip, viz. © That all this ſeems to me to do nothing to the clearing 


this Matter; I come now to thoſe Parts of your Repetition, as your J. ord- 
ſhip is pleas'd to call it, wherein there is nothing repeated. | 


Page 6. 
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Your Lordſhip ſays, That you told me the Reaſon why T was brought into the 
Controverſy after the Manner I had complain'd of, was, hecauſe the Perſon who 


oppos d the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, went upon my Grounds; and for this you 
| 2 the 46th Page of your firſt Letter. But having turnꝰ'd to that Place, and 


Page 6. 


nding there theſe Words, That you found my Notions as to Certainty by Ideas 
was the main Foundation which that Author went upon; which are far from being 
repeated in the Words ſet down here, unleſs Grounds in general be the ſame 


with Notions as to Certainty by Ideas; I beg leave to conſider what you here 


ſay as new to me, and not repeated. | | | 
Your Lordſhip ſays, that you brought me into the Controverſy as you did, 
becauſe that Author went upon my Grounds. Tis poſſible he did, or did not; 
but it cannot appear that he did go upon my Grounds, till thoſe Grounds are 
aſſign'd, and ths Places both out of him and me produc'd to ſhew, that we 
agree in the ſame Grounds, and go both upon them; when this is done, there 
will be Room to conſider whether it be ſo or no. » 60 ij 
In the mean Time, you have brought me into the Controverſy, for his go- 
ing upon this particular Ground, ſuppos'd to be mine, 7 hat clear and diſtintt 
Heas are une to Certainty. It can do nothing towards the clearing this, to 
ſay in general, as your Lordſhip does, That he went upon my Grounds ; be- 
cauſe tho? he ſhould agree with me in ſeveral other 'Things, but differ from me' 
in this one Notion of Certainty, there could be no Reaſon for your dealing with 


me as you have done: That Notion of Certainty being your very Exception 


againſt his Account of Reaſon, and the ſole Occaſion you took of bringing in 
Paſſages out of my Book, and the very Foundation of arguing againſt them. 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, in this Repetition, which you did not ſay 
before in the Place referr'd to as repeated, That he made uſe of my Words. I 
think he did of Words ſomething like mine. But, as I humbly conccive alſo, 


de made uſe of them, as his own, and not as my Words ; for I do not remember 


that he quotes me for them. This I am ſure, That in the Words quoted out 
of him, by your Lordſhip, upon which my Book is brought in, there is not 


one Syllable of Certainty by Ideas. 


No doubt whatever he or I, or any one have ſaid, if your Lordſhip diſap- 
proves of it, you have a Right to queſtion him that faid it: But I do not 
ſee how this gives your Lordſhip any Right to entitle any Body to what he 
does not ſay, whoever elſe ſays it. SS | 

The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, ſays in his Book ſomething ſuira- 
ble to what I had ſaid in mine; borrow'd or not borrow'd from mine, I leave 
your Lordſhip to determine for him: But I do not ſee what Ground that gives 
your Lordſhip to concern me in the Controverſy you have with him, for 
Things I ſay which he does not, and which I ſay to a different Purpoſe from 
his. Let that Author and I agree in this one Notion of Certainty as much as 
you pleaſe, what Reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could this be, to quote 
my Words as his, who never us'd them; and to Purpoſes, as you ſay more than 
once, to which I never intended them? This was that which I complain'd was 
a Riddle to me : And ſince your Lordſhip can give no other Reaſon for it, 
than thoſe we have hitherto ſeen, I think it ſufficiently unriddled, and you are 
in the right when you fay, you think it is no longer a Riddle to me. ENS 

I eaſily grant my little Reading may not have inſtructed me, what has been, 
or what may be, done in the ſeveral Ways of writing and managing of Con- 


troverſy, which, like War, always produces new Stratagems: Only I beg my 


Vind. p. 234. 


Ignorance may be my Apology, for ſaying, that this appears a new Way of 


writing to me, and this is the firſt time I ever met with it. 


But let the ten Lines which your Lordſhip has ſet down out of him be, if you 
pleaſe, fuppos'd to bepreciſely my Words, and that he quoted my Book for them ; 
I do not ſee how even this, entitles him to any more of my Book than he has 
quoted; or how any Words of mine, in other Parts of my Book, can be aſcrib'd 
to him, or argued againſt as his, or rather, as I know not whoſe ; which was 
the Thing I complain'd of; for the Theſe and They, thoſe Paſſages of my Book 
were aſcrib'd to, could not be that Author, for he us'd them not; nor the 
Author of the Kſſay af Human Underſtanding, for he was not argued againſt, 


but was diſcharg'd from the Controverly under Debate: So chat neither he 
; _ wo nor 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


nor I being the They and T hoſe, that ſo often occur, and deſerv'd ſo much 
Pains from your Lordſhip ; I could not but complain of this, to me, incompre- 
henſible Way of bringing my Book into that Controverſy. 

Another Part of your Lordſhip's Repetition, which, I humbly conceive, is no 
Repetition, becauſe this alſo I find not in that Paſſage quoted for it, is this, 
That your Lordſhip confeſs d that the Reaſon why you our my Words ſo much. 

My Lord, I do not remember any need your Lordſhip had to give a Reaſon 


hy you quoted my Words ſo much, becauſe I do not remember that I made that 


the Matter of my Complaint.. 'That which I complain'd of, was not the 
Quantity of what was quoted out of my Book, but the Manner of quoting it, 


viz. © That I was fo every-where join'd with others, under the comprehen- Lett. 2. p. 49. 


« five Words They and Them, tho' my Book alone were every where quoted, 
c that the World would be apt to think, I was the Perſon who argu'd againſt 


the Trinity.” And again, © That which I complain'd of was, That I wasIbid. p. 51. 


made One of the Gentlemen of the new Way of Reaſoning, without being 
« guilty of what made them ſo, and was ſo brought into a Chapter wherein 
I thought my ſelf not concern d; which was manag'd ſo, that my Book 
« was all along quoted, and others argu'd againſt ; others were entituled to 
* what I ſaid, and I to what others ſaid, without knowing why or how.” 


Nay, I told your Lordſhip in that very Reply, © That if your Lordſhip had Lett. 2. p.50. 


© direftly queſtion'd any of my Opinions, I ſhould not have complain'd. ” 
Thus your Lordſhip ſees my Complaint was not of the Largeneſs, but of the 
Manner of your Quotations. But of that, in all theſe many Pages imploy'd 
by your Lordſhip for my Satisfaftion, you, as I remember, have not been 
pleas'd to offer any Reaſon, nor can I hitherto find it any way clear'd: When 
I do, I ſhall readily acknowledg your great Maſtery in this, as in all other 
Ways of Writing. ny 

I have, in the foregoing Pages, for the clearing this Matter, been-oblig'd to 
take notice of Them and Thoſe, as directly ſignifying No-body. Whether your 
Lordſhip will excuſe me for ſo doing, I know not, ſince I perceive ſuch light 
Words as Them and Thoſe, are not to be minded in your Lordſhip's Writings : 
Your Lordſhip has a Privilege to uſe ſuch trifling Particles, without taking 
any great Care what or whom they refer to. | 

To ſhew the Reader that I do not talk without-book in the Caſe, I ſhall ſet 
down your Lordſhip's own Words: What a hard Fate doth that Man lie under, 


that falls in the Hands of a ſevere Critick ! He muſt haue a Care of bis But, 


and For, and 'Them, and It. For the leaſt Ambiguity in any of theſe, will fill up 
Pages in an Anſwer, and make a Book look conſiderable for the Bulk of it. And 
what muſt a Man do, who is to anſwer all ſuch Objettions about the Uſe of Parti- 
cles? I humbly conceive *tis not without Reaſon, that your Lordſhip here 
claims an Exemption from having a Care of your But, and your For, and your 
Them, and other Particles: The Sequel of your Letter will ſhew, That tis a 
Privilege your Lordſhip makes great uſe of, and therefore have Reaſon to be 
tender of it, and to cry out againſt thoſe unmannerly Criticks, who queſtion 


it. Upon this Conſideration, I cannot but look on it as a Misfortune to me, 


that it ſhould fall in my way to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, by diſturbing you in 


the quiet, and perhaps ancient Poſſeſſion of ſo convenient a Privilege. But 


how great ſoever the Advantages of it may be to a Writer, I, upon Experi- 


ence, find it very troubleſom and perplexing to a Reader, who is concern d 


to underſtand what is written, that he may: anſwer to it. But to return to the 
Place we were upon : | 
Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, Whether it doth or no, i. e. Whether what 
your Lordſhip had ſaid doth clear this Matter or no, you are content to leave 
it to any indifferent Reader; and there it muſt reſt at laſt, altho* I ſhould write 
Volumes about it. 5 0 | | | 
Upon the reading of theſe laſt Words of your Lordſhip's, I thought you 
had quite done with this Perſonal Matter, ſo apt, as you ay, to weary the 
Horld. But whether it be, that your Lordſhip is not much fatisfy'd in the 
handling of it, or in the letting it alone; whether your Lordſhip meant by 
theſe laſt Words, that what I write about it is Volumes, i. e. too much, as your 
| Lordſhip has told me in the firſt Page; but what your Lordſhip ſays about 
Vol. I. J | i 5 


P. 6. 
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call your Defence of them, reach 


Lordſhip's whole Letter is more than the Half of it. 


Mr. Loc K E' Second Reply 


it, is but neceſſary : Whether theſe, or any other, be the Cauſe of it, Per/ona! 
Matter, as it ſeems, is vey importunate and troubleſom to your Lordſhip 
as it is to the World. You turn it going in the End of one Paragraph, and 
Perſonal Matter thruſts it ſelf in again in the Beginning of the next, whether 
of it ſelf, without your Lordſhip's Notice or Conſent, I examine not: Bur 
thus ſtands the imqiediate following Words, wherein your Lordſhip asks me, 
But for what Cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfied © To which you make me give 
this Anſwer, That © the Cauſe why I continue ſo unſatisfied, is, That the 
& Author mention'd went upon this Ground, That clear and diſtin [eas 
* are neceſſary to Certainty, but that is not my Notion as to Certainty 

*© Ideas; which is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree. 
© ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be, in all 
ce their Parts, perfectly clear and diſtin or no; and that I have no Notions 
* of Certainty more than this one.. 

Theſe Words, which your Lordſhip has ſer down for mine, I have printed 
in a diſtin Character, that the Reader may take particular Notice of them; 
not that there is any thing very remarkable in this Paſſage it ſelf, but becauſe 
it makes the Buſineſs of the Fourſcore following Pages. For the three ſevera] 
Anſwers that your Lordſhip ſays you have given to it, and that which you 

ö „as I take it, to the 87th Page. But another 
particular Reaſon why this Anſwer, which your Lordſhip has made for me to 
a 3 of your own putting, is diſtinguiſh'd by a particular Character, is, 


to ſave frequent Repetitions of it; that the Reader, by having recourſe to it, 


may ſee whether thoſe Things, which your Lordſhip ſays of it, be fo or no, 
and judg whether I am in the Wrong, when I aſſure him, that I cannot find 
them to be as you ſay. | TER. 
Only before I come to what your Lordſhip poſitively ſays of this which 
you call my Anſwer, I crave leave to obſerve, that it ſuppoſes I continue un- 
ſatisfy'd : To which I reply, That I no where ſay that I continue unſatisfy d 
I may fay, that what is offer d for Satisfaction, gives none to me or any 
Body elſe ; and yet I, as well as other People, may be fatisfy'd concerning 
the Matter. - 
I come now to what your Lordſhip ſays poſitively of ir. | 
1. You ſay, that I tell you, That ** the Cauſe why I continu'd unſatisfy d, 
is, That the Author mention'd went upon this Ground; That clear and 

* diſtinct Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty ; but that is not my Notion of Cer- 
* taihty by Ideas, &c.” | | St 

To which I crave leave to reply, That neither in the goth Page of my 
ſecond Letter, which your Lordſhip quotes for it, nor any where elſe, did I 
tell your Lordſhip any ſuch thing. Neither could I aſſign, That Author's going 
upon that Ground, there mention'd, as any Cauſe of Diſſatisfaction to me; be- 
cauſe I know not that he went upon this Ground, T hat clear and diſtin? Ideas are 
neceſſary to Certainty: For I have met with nothing produc'd by your Lord- 
ſhip out of him, to prove that he did ſo. And if it be true, that * es upon 
Grounds of Certainty, that are not mine, I know no Body that ought to be 
diſſatisfy'd with it but your Lordſhip, who have taken ſo much Pains to make 
his Grounds: mine, rol 4 my Grounds his, and to entitle us both to what each 
has ſer apart. —— SY — 

2. Your Lordſhip ſays, THIS is no more than what I had ſaid before in my 
former Letter. Anſw. For this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as I think 
you writ) 87th Page quoted for it by your Lordſhip ; where any one mult 

ave very good Eyes, to find all that is ſer down here in this p 1 Se (as you 


ec 


a little lower call it) which you have been pleas'd to put into my Mouth: For 


neither in the one nor the other of thoſe Pages, is there any uch Anſwer of 
mine. Indeed in the 87th Page there are theſe Words; That Certainty, 
* in my Opinion, lies in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


* Jdeas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having perfectly clear and diſtinct 


* 1deas.” But theſe Words there, are not given as an Anſwer to this Queſtion, 
Why do I continue ſo unſatisfy'd 9 And the remarkable Anſwer above ſet down, 
is, as I take it, more than theſe Words, as much more in Proportion as your 


3. Your 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 

3. Your Lordſhip ſays of the remarkable Anſwer above ſet down, that you 
took particular Notice of it. 

To which I crave leave to Reply, That your Lordſhip no where before took 
notice of this Anſwer, as you call it, for it was no where before extant, tho? it 
be true ſome Part of the Words of it were. But ſome part of the Words of 
this Anſwer (which, too, were never given as an Anſwer to the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd) can never be this Anſwer it elf. | | 

4. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, that you gave three ſeveral Anſwers to it. 

To which I mult crave leave further to Reply, That never an one of the 
three Anſwers, which you here ſay you gave to this my Anſwer, were given to 
this Anſwer ; which, in the Words above ſet down, you made me give to your 
Queſtion, why I continu d ſo unſatisfy'd ? | 

To juſtify this my Reply, there needs no more but to ſet down theſe your 
Lordſhip's three Anſwers, and to turn to the Places where you ſay you gave them. 

The firſt of your three Anſwers is this, T hat thoſe who offer at clear and di- 
ſtiuct Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty thau I do (according to this Anſwer) and 
ſpeak more agreeably to my Original Grounds of Certainty. The Place you quote 
2 this, is, Anſw. 1. p. 80. but in that Place it is not given as an Anſwer to 
my ſaying, That * the Cauſe why I continue unſatisty d is, That the Au- 
* thor mention'd, went upon this Ground, that clear and diſtinct Ideas are ne- 
* ceſſary to Certainty, but, c. And if it be given for Anſwer to it here, 
it ſeems a very ſtrange one: For I am ſuppoſed to ſay, That“ the Cauſe why 
LI continue unſatisfy'd, is, that the Author mention'd went upon a Ground 
* different from mine;” and to fatisfy me, I am told, his Way is better. than 
mine ; which cannot be thought an Anſwer very likely to ſatisfy me. 


Your ſecond Anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that remarkable Paſſage 


above ſet down, is this ; That it is very poſſible the Author of Chriſtianity not 
Myſterious might miſtake or miſapply my Notions ; but there 1s too much Reaſon 
to believe he thought them the ſame, and we have no Reaſon to be ſorry, that he 
hath given me this Occaſion for the explaining my Meaning, and for the Vindication 
of my ſelf in the Matters I apprehend he had charg'd me with: And for this you 
quote your firſt Letter, 2 36. But neither are theſe Words, in that Place, an 
Anſwer to my Saying, © 'That the Cauſe why I continu'd diſſatisfy'd, is, That 
**-that Author went upon this Ground, that clear and diſtin& eas are neceſſa- 
* ry to Certainty, but, Oc. | | 

Your third Anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that Paſſage above ſet down, 


is, T hat my own Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm ; and that in an Age wherein 


the Myſteries of Faith are too much expos'd by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and In- 
' fidelity, it is a Thing of dangerous Conſequence to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Cer- 


tainty, as are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before: For this you 


refer the Reader to your firſt Letter. But I muſt crave leave alſo to obſerve, that 


theſe Words are not all to be found in that Place, and thoſe of them which 


are there, are by no means an Ayſwer to my ſaying, *©* That the Cauſe why 
* I continue unſatisfied, is, &c. Ty; 

What the Words which your Lordſhip has here ſet down as your three An- 
ſwers, are brought in for in thoſe three Places quoted by your Lordſhip, any 
one that will conſult them may ſee; it would hold me too long in Perſonal Mat- 
ter to explain that here, and therefore, for your Lordſhip's Satisfaction, I pals 
by thoſe Particulars. But this I crave leave to be poſitive in, 'That in neither 
of them they are given in Reply to that which is above ſet down, as my An- 
ſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, For what Cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfy'd ꝰ 
Tho' your Lordſhip here ſays, That to this Anſwer they were given as a Re- 
ply, and it was it you had taken Notice of, and given theſe three ſeveral Replies 


to. As Anſwers therefore to what you make me ſay here, viz. That rhe Cauſe 


of my continuing unſatis yd, is, That the Author mention d, went upon a Ground 
of Certainty that is none of mine; I cannot conſider them. For to this neither 
of them is given as an Anſwer; tho' this and it, in ordinary Conſtruction, 
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make them have that Reference. But theſe are ſome of your privileg d Par- 


ticles, and may be apply'd how and to what you pleaſe. 

But tho? neither of theſe Paſſages be any manner of Anſwer to what your 
Lordſhip calls them An/wers to, yet you laying ſuch Streſs on them, that well- 
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nigh half your Letter, as I take it, is ſpent in the Defence of them; tis fir | 
conſider what you ſay under each of them. A 

I fay, as I take it, near half your Letter is in Defence of theſe three Paſſages. 

One Reaſon why I ſpeak fo doubtfully, is, that tho' you ſay here, that you 
will lay them together, and defend them, and that, in Effect, all that is faid to 
the 87th Page is rang'd under theſe three Heads ; yet they being brought in 
as Anſwers to what I am made to ſay, is the Cauſe why I continu d unſatisfyd. 
I ſhould ſcarce think your Lordſhip ſhould ſpend ſo many Pages in this Perſo- 
nal Matter, after you had, but two or three Pages before, ſo openly blam'd me 
for ſpending a leſs Number of Pages in my Anſwer, concerning Perſonal Mat- 
ters, to what your LO had in your Letter concerning them. 

Another Reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, is, becauſe Ido not ſee how theſe 
three Paſſages need ſo long, or any, Defences, where they are not attack'd ; or if 
they be attack'd, methinks the Defences of them ſhould have been apply'd tv 
the Anſwers I had made to them ; or if I have made none, and they be of ſuch 
Moment that they require Anſwers, your Lordſhip's minding me that they did 
ſo, would either, by my continu'd Silence, have left to your Lordſhip all that you 
can pretend to for my granting them, or elſe my Anſwers to them have given 
your Lordſhip an Occaſion to defend them, and perhaps to have defended them 
otherwiſe than you have done. 'This is certain, that theſe Defences had come 
time enough when they had been attack'd, and then it would have been ſeen, 
whether what was ſaid, did defend them or no. The Truth is, my Lord, if 
you will give me leave to ſpeak my Thoughts freely, when I conſider theſe 
three, as you call them, Anſwers, how they themſelves are brought in, and what 
Relation that which is brought under each of them has to them, and to the Mat- 
ter in Queſtion ; methinks they look rather like Texts choſen to be diſcours'd 
on, than as Anſwers to be defended in a Controverſy: For the Connexion of 
that which in Train is tack'd on to them, is ſuch that makes me fecl am wholl 
miſtaken in what I thought the eſtabliſh'd Rule of Controverſy. This was 
alſo another Reaſon why I ſaid you ſpent, as I tale it, near halt of your Let- 
ter in Defence of them. For when I conſider how one Thing hangs on to ano- 
ther, under the Third Anſwer, from Page 20. where it is brought in, to Page 
87. where, I think, that which you = your defending. it ends; 'tis a hard 
Matter, by the Relation and Dependency of the Parts of that-Diſcourſe (con- 

tain'd in thoſe Pages) one on another, to tell where it ends. 

Hut to conſider the Paſſages themſelves, and the. Defence of them. 

That which you call your firſt Anſwer, and which you ſay you will defend, is 
in theſe Words: Thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Cor- 
tainty than I do (according to this Anſwer) and ſpeak more agreeably to my Original 
Grounds of Certainty. Theſe Words being brought in at felt as a Reply to what 
was call'd my Anſwer, but was not my Anſwer, as may be ſeen, Lett. 1. p. 87. 
I took no notice of them in my ſecond Letter, as being nothing at all to the 
Point in Hand; and therefore what Need they have of a farther Defence, when 
nothing is objected to them, Ido not ſee. To what Purpoſe is it to ſpend ſeven 
or eight Pages to ſhew, that another's Notion about Certainty is better than 
mine; when that tends not to ſhew how your ſaying, That the Certainty of my 
Proof of a God is not placd upon any clear and diſtintt Ideas, but upon the Force 
f Reaſon diſtintt from it, concerns me, which was the Thing there to be ſhewn, 
as is viſible to any one who will vouchfafe to look into that 87th Page of my 
firſt Letter? And indeed why ſhould your Lordſhip trouble your ſelf to prove, 
which of two different Ways of Certainty by Ideas, is the beſt, when you have 
ſo ill an Opinion of the whole Way of Certainty by Ideas, that you accule it 
of Tendency to Scepticiſm © But it ſeems your Lordſhip is reſolv'd to have all 
the Faults in my Book clear'd or corrected, and fo you go on to defend theſe 
Words: That thoſe. who offer at clear and diſtin} Ideas, bid much fairer for Cer- 
tainty than I do. I could have wiſh'd that your Lordſhip had pleas'd a little to 
explain them, before you had defended them ; for they are not, to me, with- 
out ſome Obſcurity. However, to gueſs as well as I can, I think the Propoſi- 
tion that you intend here, is this, That thoſe who place Certainty in the Per- 

ception ofthe Agreement or Diſagreement of only clear and diſtin Ideas, are 
more in the Right than I am, who place it in the Perception of the Agreement 
or 
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or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, tho' they be not in all their Parts 


perfectly clear and diſtinct. WV Aiken 
Whether your Lordſhip has prov'd this, or no, will beſeen when we come 
to conſider what you have ſaid in the Defence of it. In the mean Time, I 
have no Reaſon to be ſorry to hear your Lordſhip ſay fo ; becauſe this ſuppoſes, 
that Certainty can be attain'd by the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of clear and diſtin& Ideas: For, if Certainty cannot be attain'd by 
the Perception of the Agreement and Diſagreement of clear and diſtin& Ideas, 
how can They be more in the Right, who place Certainty in one ſort of Ideas, 
that it cannot be had in, than thoſe who place it in another ſort of Ideas, that 
it cannot be had in ? £11 | 
I ſhall proceed now to examine what your Lordſhip has ſaid in Defence of the 
Propoſition you have here ſet down to defend, which you may be ſure I ſhall 
do with all the Favourableneſs that Truth will allow; ſince, if your Lordſbip 
| makes it out to be true, it puts an End to the Diſpute you have had with me: 
for it confutes that main Propoſition, which you have ſo much contended for; 
That to lay all Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas, does certainly overthrow all Myſteries of Faith: Unleſs you will ſay, 
That Myſteries of Faith cannot conſiſt with what you have prov'd to be true. 
To prove that they are more in the Right than I, who place Certainty in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of clear and diſtin& [eas only, 


your Lordſhip ſays, T hat it is a wonderful Thing, in Point of Reaſon, for me to 


pretend to Certainty by Ideas, and not to allow theſe Ideas to be clear and diftintt. 
This, my Lord, looks as if I plac'd Certainty only in obſcure and confus'd Ideas, 
and did not alem it might be had by clear and diſtinct ones. But I have de- 


clar'd my ſelf ſo clearly and fo fully to the contrary, that I doubt not but your 


Lordſhip would think I deſerv'd to be ask'd, whether this were fair and mge- 
nuous Dealing to repreſent this Matter as this Expreſſion does? But the Inſtances 
are ſo many, how apt my unlearned Way of Writing is to miſlead your Lord- 

ſhip, and that always on the Side leaſt favourable to my Senſe, that if I ſhould 


cry out as often as I think I meet with Occaſion for it, your Lordſhip would 


have Reaſon to be uneaſy at the Ebullition and Inlarging of my Complaints. 
Your Lordſhip farther asks, How can I clearly perceive the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of Ideas, if I have not clear and diſtintt Ideas? For how is it poſſible for 


a Man's Mind to know whether they agree or diſageee, if there be ſome Parts of 


thoſe Ideas, we have only general and confusd Ideas of © I would rather read 
- theſe latter Words, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, If there be ſome Parts of thoſe 
Ideas that are only general and confus'd ; for Parts of Ideas, that we bave only 
general and confus'd Ideas of, is not very clear and intelligible to me. 


Taking then your Lordſhip's Queſtion as clear'd of this Obſcurity, it will 
ſtand thus: How is it poſſible for a Man's Mind to know, whether Ideas agree or 
diſagree, if there be ſome Parts of thoſe Ideas obſcure and confus'd ? In Anſwer to 
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which, I crave leave to ask; Is it poſſible for a Man's Mind to perceive, whether 


Ideas agree or diſagree, if no Parts of thoſe Ideas be obſcure and confus d, and by 


that Perception to attain Certainty ? If your Lordſhip fays, No : How do you 
hereby prove, that they who place Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of only clear and diſtin& Ideas, are more in the Right 
than 1? For they who place Certainty, where it is impoſſible to be had, can 
in that be no more in the Right, than he who places it in any other Impoſſi- 
bility. If you ſay, Yes, Certainty may be attain'd by the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of clear and diſtin& Jdeas, you give up the main 
Queſtion : You grant the Propoſition, which you declare you chiefly oppoſe ; 
and fo all this great Diſpute with me is at an End. Your Lordfhip may take 
which of theſe two you pleaſe; if the former, the Propoſition here to be prov'd 
is given up; if the latter, the whole Controverſy is given up: one of them, 
tis plain, you muſt ſay. | 
This, and what your Lordſhip ſays farther on this Point, ſeems to me co 
prove nothing, but that you fwd, that either there are no ſuch Things as 
obſcure and confus'd Ideas; and then, with Submiſſion, the Diſtinction between 


clear and obſcure, diſtin& and confus'd, is uſeleſs; and it is in vain to talk of 


clear and obſcure, diſtinct and confusd Ideas, in Oppoſition to one — 
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Or elſe your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that an obſcure and confus'd Idea is wholly 
undiſtinguiſhable from all other Ideas, and fo in Effect is all other Ideas. For if 
an obſcure and confus'd Idea be not one and the ſame with all other Ideas, as 
it is impoſſible for it to be, then the obſcure and confus'd Idea may and wil} 
be ſo far different from ſome other Ideas, that it may be perceiv'd whether it 
agrees or diſagrees with them or no. For every Idea in the Mind, clear or 
lire: diſtin& or confus'd, is but that one Idea that it is, and not another 
Jdea that it is not; and the Mind perceives it to be the Idea that it is, and not 
another Idea that it is different from. | | 

What therefore I mean by obſcure and confus'd Ideas, I have at large ſhewn, 


and ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with a Repetition of here. For that there 


are ſuch obſcure and confus'd Ideas, I ſuppoſe the Inſtances your Lordſhip gives 
here evince: To which I ſhall add this one more; Suppoſe you ſhould in the 
Twilight, or in a thick Miſt, ſee two Things ſtanding upright, near the Size and 
Shape of an ordinary Man; but in ſo dim a Light, or at ſuch a Diſtance, that they 
appear'd very much alike, -and you could not perceive them to be what they 
really were, the one a Statue, the other a Man ; would not theſe two be obſcure 
and confus'd Ideas? And yet could not your Lordſhip be certain of the Truth 
of this Propoſition concerning either of them, that it was Something, or did 
exiſt ; and that by perceiving the Agreement of that Idea (as obſcure and con- 
fus'd as it was) with that of Exiſtence, as expreſs'd in that Propoſition ? 5 
This, my Lord, is juſt the Caſe of Subſtance, upon which you rais'd this . 
Argument concerning obſcure and confus'd Ideas; which this Inſtance ſhews 
may have Propoſitions made about them, of whoſe Truth we may be certain. 
Hence I crave Liberty to conclude, 'That I am nearer the 'Truth than thoſe 
who ſay that Certainty is founded only in clear and diſtinè Ideas, if any Body does 


ſay ſo. For no ſuch Saying of any one of thoſe, with whom your Lordſhip 


join'd me for ſo ſaying, is, that I remember, yet produc'd ; tho” this be that 
for which They and T hoſe, whoever they be, had from your Lordſhip the Title 
of the Gentlemen of the new Way of Reaſoning ; and this be the Opinion which 
your Lordſhip declares you oppoſe, as certainly overthrowing all Myſteries of Faith, 
and excluding the Notion of Subſtance out of rational Diſcourſe. * Which terrible 
termagant Propoſition, viz. T hat Certainty is founded only in clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, which has made ſuch a Noiſe, and been the Cauſe of the ſpending above 
ten times fifty Pages, and given Occaſion to very large Ebullition of Ti voughts, 
appears not by any Thing that has been yet produc'd, to be any where in 
their Writings, with whom, upon this Score, you have had ſo warm a Con- 
troverſy, but only in your Lordſhip's Imagination, and what you have, at leaſt, 
for this once, writ out of your own T houghts,  _ 

But if this Paragraph contain too little in Defence of the Propoſition which 
your Lordſhip, in the Beginning of it, ſet down on purpoſe to defend ; what 
follows is viſibly more remote from it: But ſince your Lordſhip has been 
pleas'd to tack it on here, tho' without applying of it any way, that I ſee, to 
the Defence of the Propoſition to be defended, which is already got clean out 


of fight; Iam taught, that tis fit I conſider it here in this, which your Lord- 
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ſhip has thought the proper, Place for it. 25 | 
In the next Paragraph, your Lordſhip is pleaſed to take Notice of this Part 
of my Complaint, viz. That I ſay, more than twice or ten times, That you 
blame thoſe who place Certainty in clear and diſtin&t Ideas, but I do not; 
and yet you bring me in amongſt them. And for this, your Lordſhip quotes 
ſeventeen ſeveral Pages of my ſecond Letter. Whoever will give himſelf the 
trouble to turn to thoſe Pages, will ſee how far I am, in thoſe Places, from 
barely ſaying, That you blame thoſe who place Certainty, &c. and what Reaſon 
you had to point to ſo many Places for my ſo ſaying, as a Repetition of my 
Complaint : And, I believe, they will find the Propoſition about placing Cer- 
tainty only in clear and diſtinft Ideas, is mention'd in them upon ſeveral Occa- 
ſions, and to different Purpoſes, as the Argument requir'd. | 
Be that as it will, this is a Part of my Complaint, and you do me a Favour, 
that after having, as you ſay, met with it in ſo many Places, you are pleas'd 
at laſt to take Notice of it, and promiſe me a full Anſwer to it. Ihe firſt Part of 
which full Anſwer is in theſe Words ; That you do not deny but the firſt —_— 
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of your Lordſhip's Charge, was in the Suppoſition that clear and diftin#t Ideas were 
neceſſary, in order to any Certainty in our Minds. And that the only Way, © to 
« attain this Certainty, was by comparing theſe Ideas together.” 

My Lord, tho' I have faithfully ſer down theſe Words out of your ſecond An- 
ſwer, yet I muſt own I have printed them in ſomething a different Character 
from that which they ſtand in, in your Letter. For your Lordſhip has publiſh'd 
this Sentence ſo, as if the Suppoſition that clear and diſtinct Ideas were neceſſary 
in order to any Certainty in our Minds, were my Suppoſition; whereas I muſt crave 
leave to let my Reader know, That that Suppoſition is purely your Lordſhip's: 
For you neither in your Defence of the Trinity, nor in your fit Anſwer, pro- 


duce any Thing to prove, that that was either an Aſſertion or Suppoſition of 


mine; but your Lordſhip was pleas'd to ſuppoſe it for me: As to the latter 
Words, © And that the only Way to attain this Certainty, was by comparing 
<« theſe Ideas together: If your Lordſhip means by theſe Ideas, Ideas in ge- 
neral ; then I acknowledge theſe to be my Words, or to be my Senſe ; but 
then, they are not any Suppaſition in my Book, tho' they are made Part of the 
Suppoſition here; but their Senſe is expreſs'd in my Eſſay at large in more Places 
than one. But if by theſe Ideas your Lordſhip means only clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, I crave leave to deny that to be my Senſe, or any Suppoſition of mine. 

Your Lordſhip goes on; But to prove this. Prove what, I befecch you, my 
Lord? That Certainty was to be attain'd by comparing Ideas, was a Suppoſi- 
tion of mine? To prove that, there needed no H/ords or Principles of mine to 
be produc d, unleſs your Lordſhip would prove that which was never deny'd. 

But if it were to prove his, viz. That it was a Suppoſition of mine, That 
clear and diſtinct Ideas were neceſſary to Certainty ; and that, to prove this to be 
a Suppoſition of mine, my Words were produc'd, and my Principles of Certaiuty 
laid down, and none elſe ; J anſwer, I do not remember any //ords or Princi- 
ples of mine produced to ſhew any Ground for ſuch a Syuppo/ition, that I plac'd 
Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas; and if there had been any ſuch pro- 
duced, your Lordſhip would have done me and the Reader a Favour, to have 
mark'd the Pages wherein one might have found them produc'd, unleſs your 
Lordſhip thinks you make amends for quoting ſo many Pages of my ſecond 
Letter, which might have been ſpared, by neglecting wholly to quote any of 
your own where it needed. When your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to direct me to 
' thoſe Places where ſuch I/ords and Principles of mine were produced to prove 
ſuch a Suppoſition, I ſhall readily turn to them, to ſee how far they do really 
give Ground for it. But my bad Memory not ſuggeſting to me any 'Thing 
like it, your Lordſhip, I hope, will pardon me, if I do not turn over your 
Defence of the Trinity, and your Firſt Letter, to fee whether you have any 
ſuch Proofs, which you your ſelf ſcem ſo much to doubt or think ſo meanly of, 
that you do not ſo much as point out the Places where they are to be found 
tho' we have, in this very Page, ſo eminent an Example, that you are not 
ſparing of your Pains in this Kind, where you have the leaſt 'Thought that it 
might ſerve your Lordſhip to the meaneſt Purpoſe. 

But tho you produced no Hords or Principles of mine, to prove this a Suppo/t- 
tion of mine; yet, in your next Words here, your Lordſhip produces a Reaſon 


why you your ſelf ſuppos'd it: For you ſay, Tou could not imagine that 1 _ 
could place Certainty in the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, and not ſuppoſe 


thoſe Ideas to be clear and diſtintt : So that, at laſt, the Satisfaction you give 
me, why my Book was brought into a Controverſy wherein it was not con- 
cern'd, is, that your Lordſhip imagin'd I ſuppos'd in it what I did not ſuppoſe 
in it. And here I crave leave to ask, Whether the Reader may not well ſup- 
poſe that you had a great Mind to bring my Book into that Controverly, 
when the only Handle you could find for it, was an Imagination of a Suppoſi- 
tion to be in it, which in 'Truth was not there ? | 

Your Lordſhip adds, That I finding my ſelf join d in ſuch Company which I did 
nt defire to be {cen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from them, by denying 
clear and diſtinct Ideas to be neceſſary to Certainty. | . 

If it might be permitted to another to gueſs at your Thoughts, as well as 
you do at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus; That your Lordſhip finding no 
read er Way, as you thought, to ſet a Mark upon my Book, than by bringing 
ſeyeral Paſſages of it into a Controverſy concerning the Trinity, wherein they 
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had nothing to do; and ſpeaking of them, under the Name of 7 ho/e and Them, 
as if your Adverſaries, in that Diſpute, had made uſe of thoſe Paſſages againſt 
the Trinity, when no one Oppoſer of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I 
know, or that you have produc d, ever made uſe of one of them: You thought 
fit to jumble my Book with other Peoples Opinions, after a new Way, never 
uſed by any other Writer that I ever heard of. If any one will conſider what 
your Lordſhip has ſaid for my Satisfaction (wherein you have, as I humbly 
conceive I have ſhewn, produc'd: nothing but Imaginations of Imaginations, 
and Suppoſitions of Suppoſitions) he will, I conclude, without ſtraining of his 
Thoughts, be carry'd to this Conjecture. | 

But Conjectures apart, your Lordſhip ſays, That I finding my ſelf join'd in 
ſuch Company which I did not deſire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh my 
felf ; if keeping to my Book can be call'd ditingui/ving my ſelf. You ſay, 
I] rather choſe : Rather than what, my Lord, I beſeech you? Your Learned 
Way of Writing, I find, is every where beyond my Capacity; and: unleſs I 
will gueſs at your Meaning (which is not very ſafe) beyond what I can cer- 
tainly underſtand by your Words, I often know not what to anſwer to. 
"Tis certain, you mean here, that I preferr'd diſinguiſting my ſelf from them 
I found my ſelf join d with, to Something; but to what, you do not ſay. If you 
mean to owning that for my Notion of Certainty, which is not my Notion of 
Certainty, this is true; I did, and ſhall always rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf 
from any Them, than own that for my Notion which is not my Notion. If you 
mean that I preferr'd my diſtinguiſhing my ſelf from them, to my being join'd with 
them ; you make me chuſe, where there neither is, nor can be, any Choice: 
For what is wholly out of one's Power, leaves no Room for Choice; And I 
think I ſhould be laugh'd at, if I ſhould ſay, I rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf 
from the Papiſts, than that it ſhould Rain : For it is no more in my Choice not 
to be join'd, as your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to join me, with the unknown 
They and Them, than it is in my Power that it ſhould not Rain. | 
Tis like you will ſay here again, this is a nice Criticiſm ; Igrant, my Lord, it 
is about Words and Expreſſions: But ſince I cannot know your Meaning but by 
your Words and Expreſſions, if this Defe& in my Underſtanding very 3 
ly overtake me in your Writings to and concerning me, tis troubleſome, I 
confeſs; but what muſt I do? Muſt II play at Blind-Man's-Buff? Catch at 
what I do not ſee? Anſwer to I know not what; to no Meaning, i. e. to no- 
thing? Or muſt I preſume to know your Meaning, when I do not ? 

For Example, Suppoſe I ſhould preſume it to be your Meaning here, That / 
found my ſelf join'd in Company, by your Lordſhip, with the Author of Chriſtia- 
nity not Myſterious, by your Lordſhip's imputing the ſame Notions of Certainty 
to us both: That I did not deſire to be ſeen in his Company, i. e. to be thought to 
be of his Opinion in other Things; and therefore, I chuſe rather to difiinguiſh my 
felf from him, by denying clear and diſtintt Ideas to be neceſſary to Certainty, than 
to be ſojoin'd with him: If I ſhould preſume this to be the Senſe of theſe your 
Words here, and that by the doubtful Signification of the Expreſſions of being 
juin d in Company, and ſeen in Company, uſed equivocally, your Lordſhip ſhould 
mean, that becauſe I was ſaid to be of his Opinion in one thing, I was to be 
thought to be of his Opinion in all Things, and therefore diſown'd to be of his 
Opinion in that wherein I was of his Opinion, becauſe J would not be thought 
of his Opinion all thro'; Would not your Lordſhip be diſpleas'd with me for ſup- 
| poſing you to have ſuch a Meaning as this, and ask me again, Whether I cb 
think you a Man of ſo little Senſe to talk thus? And yet, my Lord, this is the 
beſt I can make of theſe Words, which ſeem to me rather to diſcover a Secret 
in your Way of dealing with me, than any thing in me that I am aſham'd of. 

For I am not, nor ever ſhall be, aſham'd to own any Opinion I have, becauſe 
another Man holds the ſame; and ſo far as that brings me into his Company, I 
ſhall not be troubled to be /eer: in it: But I ſhall never think, that that intitles 
me to any other of his Opinions, or makes me of his Company in any other Senſe, 
ho much ſoever that be the Deſign : For your Lordſhip has uſed no ſmall Art 
and Pains to make me of his and the Unitarians Company in all that they ſay, 
only becauſe that Author has ten Lines in the Beginning of his Book, which 
agrees with ſomething I have ſaid in mine; from whence we become Com- 

: 1 panions, 
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panions, ſo univerſally united in Opinion, 'That They muſt be entitled to all 
that I ſay, and to all that They ſay. | 
My Lord, when I writ my Book, I could not deſign to diſtinguiſh myſelf ſrom 
the Gentlemen of the new Way of Reaſoning, who were not then in Being, nor 
are, that I fee, yet: Since I find nothing produc'd out of the Unitarians, nor 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to ſhew, that they make clear. and di- 
ſtinct Aeas neceſſary to Certainty. And all that J have done ſince, has been 
to ſhew, That you had no Reaſon to join my Book with Men (let them be 
- what They or Thoſe you pleaſe) who founded Certainty only upon clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, when my Book did not found it only upon clear and diſtinct 


a chuſing rather to diſtinguiſh myſelf. 

My Reader muſt pardon me here for this uncouth Phraſe of joining my Book 
with Men. For as your Lordſhip order'd the Matter (pardon me, if I fay in 
your new Way of Writing) ſo as it was, if your own Word may be taken in the 
Caſe : For, to give me Satisfaction, you inſiſt upon this, That you did not join 


other Purpoſes than I intended them; and ſo there was no need for me to diſtinguiſh 
myſelf from them, when your Lordſhip had done it for me, as you plead all 
along: Tho' here you are pleaſed to tell me, That I was join d with them, and 
that I found myſelf join'd in ſuch Company, as I did not deſire to be ſeen in. 

My Lord, I could find myſelf join'd in no Company upon this Occaſion, but 
what you y0in'd me in. And therefore I beg Leave to ask your Lordſhip, Did 
you join me in Company with thoſe, in whoſe Company, you here ſay, I do not 
de ſire to be ſeen ? If you own that you did, how muſt I underſtand that Paſſage 


to me, and as a Proof of the Care you took not to be miſunderſtood f If you did 
join me with them, what is become of all the Satisfaction in the Point, which 
your Lordſhip has been at ſo much Pains about? And if you did not join me 
with them, you could not think I found myſelf join'd with them, or choſe to di- 


of what made them Gentlemen of the new Way of Reaſoning. 


ſuppos'd join'd to them, and your Lordſhip ſhould not be ſuppos'd to have 
join'd me to them, upon ſo ſlight, or no Occaſion ; and yet all this comes ſole] 

from your Lordſhip. How to do this to your Satisfaction, I confeſs myſelf to 
be too dull: And therefore I have been at the Pains to examine how far I have 
this Obligation to your Lordſhip, and how far you would be pleas'd to own it, 


Way of writing on this Occaſion. | 

Poor if you had a mind, by a new and very dexterous Way, becoming the 
Learning and Caution of a great Man, to bring me into /uch * 42 which 
you think I did not deſire to be ſeen in; I thought ſuch a Pattern, ſet by ſuch a 
Hand as your Lordſhip's, ought not to be loſt by being paſs'd over too ſlightly. 
Beſides, I hope, that you will not take it amiſs, that I was willing to ſee what 
Obligation I had to your Lordſhip in the Favour you deſignd me. But I crave 
Leave to aſſure your Lordſhip, I ſhall never be aſham'd to own any Opinion I 
have, becauſe another Man (of whom perhaps your Lordſhip, or others, have 
no very good Thoughts) is of it, nor be unwilling to be, ſo far, ſcen in bis Com- 
pany : tho' I ſhall always think I have a Right to demand, and ſhall deſire to 


in manner that ſavours not too much of Charity, to extend this Society to thoſe 
Opinions of that Man, with which I have nothing to do ; that the World may 
ſee the Juſtice and Good-will of ſuch Endeavours, and judg whether ſuch Arts 
ſavour not a little of the Spirit of the Inquiſition. | | 
For, if I miſtake not, tis the Method of that holy Office, and the Way of 
thoſe rever'd Guardians of what they call the Chriſtian Faith, to raiſe Reports 
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Ideas. And I cannot tell why the appealing to my Book now, ſhould be calbd 


me with thoſe Gentlemen in their Opinions, but tell me, they uſed my Notions to 


ſtinguiſh myſelf from Men I was never joind with: For my Book was innocent 


There ſeems, to me, ſomething. very delicate in this Matter. I ſhould be 


that the World might underſtand your Lordſhip's, to me, incomprehenſible 


be ſatisfy d, why any one makes to himſelf, or takes an Occaſion from thence, 


or ſtart Occaſions of Suſpicion concerning the Orthodoxy of any one they have 
no very Good-will towards, and require him to clear himſelf; gilding all this 
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where you ſay, That you muſt do that Right to the ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Vindic. p. 
Human Underſtanding, from whence theſe Notions were borrowed, to ſerve other 239. 
Purpoſes than be intended them; which you repeat again as Matter of Satisfaction AnC. 1. p. 35. 
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with the Care of Religion, and the Profeſſion of Reſpect and Tenderneſs to the 
Perſon himſelf, even when they deliver him up to be burnt by the ſecular Power. 

I ſhall not, my Lord, ſay, That you have had any IIl-will to me; for I never 
deſery'd any from you. But I ſhall be better able to anſwer thoſe, who are 
apt to think the Method you have taken, has ſome Conformity, ſo far as it has 
pone, with what Proteſtants complain of in the Inquiſition, when you ſhall 


ve clear d this Matter a little otherwiſe, and affign'd a more ſufficient Reaſon 


for bringing my into the Party of thoſe that oppoſe the Doctrine of the Trinity, 


than only becauſe the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious has, in the Begin- 
ning of his Book, half a ſcore Lines which you gueſs he borrow'd out of mine. 
For that, in Truth, is all the Matter of Fact upon which all this Duſt is raisd , 
and the Matter fo advanc'd by Degrees, that now, I am told, I ſhould have 


clear'd myſelf, by owning the Doctrine of the Trinity: as if I had been ever ac- 


WW 


cus'd of difowning it. But that which ſhews no {mall Skill in this Management, 
is, That I am call'd upon to clear myſelf, by the very fame Perſon who, raiſing 
the whole Diſpute, has himſelf over and over again clear'd me; and upon that 
grounds the Satisfaction he pretends to give to me and others, in anſwer to my 
Complaint of his having, without any Reaſon at all, brought my Book into 
the Controverſy concerning the Trinity. But to go on: 

If the preceding Part of this Paragraph had nothing in it of Defence of this 
Propoſition, That thoſe who offer at clear and diſtincet Ideas, bid much fairer for 


Certainty than I do, &c. it is certain, that what follows is altogether as remote 


from any ſuch Defence, 
Your Lordſhip ſays, 'That Certainty by Senſe, Certainty by Reaſon, and Cer- 
taimty by Remembrance, are to be diſtinguiſb d from the Certainty under Debate, 
nd to be ſhut out from it: And upon this yu ſpend the 1:th, 12th, and 13th 
Pages, Suppoſing it ſo, how does this at all tend to the Defence of this Propo- 
ſition, That thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Cer- 


, 


| tainty than I do © For whether Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance, 


P. 9, & 10. 


be, or be not, comprehended in the Certainty under Debate, this Propoſition, 
That thoſe who offer at clear and diſt inet Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than 
IT do, will not at all be confirm'd, or invalidated thereby. | 

The proving there fore, that Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance, 
is to be excluded from the Certainty under Debate, ſerving nothing to the De- 


fence of the Propoſition to be defended, and ſo having nothing to do here; let 


us now conſider it as a Propoſition that your Lordſhip has a mind to prove, 
as ſerving to ſome other great Purpoſe of your own, or perhaps in ſome other 
View out my Book : for you ſeem to lay no ſmall Streſs upon it, by your 
Way of introducing it. For you very ſolemnly ſet yourſelf to prove, T hat the 


Certainty under Debate, is the Certainty of Knowledg, and that a Propoſition whoſe 


Ideas are to be compar'd as to their Agreement or Diſagreement, is the proper Object 


| of this Certainty. From whence your Lordſhip infers, That therefore this Certain- 


P. 10, 11, 12. 


ty is to be diſtinguiſh d from a Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance. 


But by what Logick this is inferr'd, is not eaſy to me to diſcover : For if a Pro- 


Poſition, whoſe Ideas are to be compar d as to their Axreement or Diſagreement, be the 
proper Object of the Certainty under Debate; if Propoſitions whoſe Certainty we 
arrive at by Senſe, Reaſon, or Remembrance, be of Ideas, which may be com- 
par'd as to their Agreement or Diſagreement ; then they cannot be excluded 
from that Certainty, which is to be had by ſo comparing thoſe Ideas: unleſs 
they muſt be ſhut out for the very ſame Reaſon, that others are taken in. 
1. Then as to Certainty by Senſe, or Propoſitions of that kind: 
The Object of the Certainty under Debate, your Lordſhip owns, 7s a Propoſition 
whoſe Ideas are to be compar'd as to their Agreement or Diſagreement. The Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas of a Propoſition to be compar'd, may be 


_examin'd and perceiv'd by Senſe, and is Certaiuty by Senſe : And therefore how 


this Certainty is to be diſtinguiſh'd and ſbut out from that which conſiſts in the 


-, perceiving the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas of any Propoſition, will 


not be ealy to ſhew ; unleſs one Certainty is diſtinguiſv d from another, by having 
that which makes the other to be Certainty, viz. The Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas, as expreſs'd in that Propoſition : v. g. May 


I not be certain, that a Ball of Ivory that lies before my Eyes is not ſquare ? 


And 
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And is it not my Senſe of Seeing, that makes me perceive the Diſagreement of 


that ſquare Figure to that round Matter, which are the Ideas expreſs'd in that 
Propoſition ? How then is Certainty by Senſe excluded or diſtinguiſh'd from 


that Knowledg, which conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment of Ideas ? 

2. Your Lordſhip diftinzuiſhes the Certainty which conſiſts in the perceiving 
the Agreement or: Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſs'd in any Propoſition from 
Certainty by Reaſon. Lo have made good this Diſtinction, I humbly conceive, 
you would have done well to have ſhew'd that the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Two Jdeas could not be perceiv'd by the Intervention of a Third, which I, 
and, as I gueſs, other People, call Reaſoning, or knowing by Reaſon. As for 
Example, Cannot the Sides of a given 'Triangle be known to be equal by the 
Intervention of Two Circles, whereof one of theſe Sides is a common Radius? 

To which, 'tis like, your Lordſhip will anſwer, what I find you do here, 
about the Knowledg of the Exiſtence of Subſtance, by the Intervention of the 
Exiſtence of Modes, T hat you grant one may come to Certainty of Knowledp in the 
Caſe ; but not à Certainty by Ideas, but by a Conſequence of Reaſon deduc'd from the 
Ideas we have by our Senſes. This, my Lord, you have ſaid, and thus you have 
more than once oppos'd Reaſon and Ideas as inconſiſtent ; which I ſhould be ver 
glad to ſee prov'd once, after theſe ſeveral Occaſions I have given your Lordſhip, 
by excepting againſt that Suppoſition. But ſince the Word idea has the ill Luck to 
be ſo conſtantly oppos'd by your Lordſhip to Reaſon, permit me, if you pleaſe, 
inſtead of it, to put what I mean by it, viz. the immediate Objects of the Mind 
in Thinking (for that is it which I would ſignify by theWorddeas) and then let us 
ſee how your Anſwer will run. You grant that — the ſenſible Modes of Bo- 
dies we may come to à certain Ruotledg, that there are Bodily Subſtances ; but this, 
you ſay, is uct a Certainty by the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, but 
by a Conſequence of Reaſoa deduc'd from the immediate Objects of the Mind in 
Thinking, which we have by our Senſes. When you can prove that we can have a 
Certainty by a Conſequence of Reaſon, which Certainty ſhall not alſo be by the 


immediate Objects of the Mind in uſing its Reaſon ; you may ſay ſuch Certain- 


ty is not by Ideas, but by Conſequences of Reaſon. But that I believe will not be 
till you can ſhew, That the Mind can think, or reaſon, or know, without im- 
mediate Objects of Thinking, Reaſoning, or Knowing; all which Objects, as 
your Lordſhip knows, I call [deas. EE: ; 
Youſubjoin, And this can never prove that we have Certainty by Ideas, where the 
Ideas themſelves are not clear and diftintt : The Queſtion is not, Whether we can 
have Certainty by Ideas that are not clear and diſtinct? or, Whether my Words (if 


by the Particle This you mean my Words ſet down in the foregoing Page) prove 


any ſuch Thing? which I humbly conceive they do not: But, Whether Certainty 
by Reaſon be excluded from the Certainty under Debate ? which I humbly con- 
ceive you have not, from my Words, or any other Way, prov'd. 

3. The third Sort of Propoſitions that your Lordſhip excludes, arethoſe whoſe 
Certainty we know by Remembrance ; but in theſe Two the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas contain'd in them is perceiv'd, not always indeed, as it 
was at firſt, by an actual View of the Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas, 
whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt 


perceiv'd ; but by other intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment of the Ideas contain'd in the Propofition, whoſe Certainty we remember. 
As in the Inſtance you here make uſe of, viz. That the Three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to Two right ones: The Certainty of which Propoſition we 
know by Remembrance, tho' the Demonſtration hath ſlipt out of our Minds; but 
we know it in a different Way from what your Lordſhip ſuppoſes. The Agree- 
ment of the Two Ideas, as join'd in that Propoſition, is perceiv'd ; but it is by 
the Intervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produc'd that Percep- 
tion. Iremember, i. e. I know (for Remembrance is but the reviving of ſome 
paſt Knowledg) that I was once certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, That 
the 'Three Angles of a Triangle are equal ro Tworight ones. The Immurability 
of the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable Things, is now the Idea that 
 thews me, that if the Three Angles of a Triangle were once equal to Two right 
ones, they will always be equal to Two right ones; and hence I come to be cer- 
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tain, that what was once true in the Caſe, is always true; what Ideas once 


agreed, will always agree; and conſequently what I once knew to be true, 1 


ſhall always know to be true as long as I can remember that I once knew 
it, 

Your Lordſhipſays, That the Debate between us is about Certainty of Knowledy, 
with regard to ſome Propoſition whoſe Ideas are to be compared as to their Agree 
ment or Diſagreement : Out of this Debate you ſay, Certainty by Senſe, by Rea- 
ſon, and by Remembrance, is to be excluded. I deſire you then, my Lord, to 
tell what Sort of Propoſitions will be within the Debate, and to name me one 
of them ; if Propoſitions, whoſe Certainty we know by Senſe, Reaſon, or Re- 
membrance, are excluded? 

However, from what you have ſaid concerning them, your Lordſhip in the 
next Paragraph concludes them out of the Queſtion ; your Words are, Theſe 
Things then being out of the Queſtion. = 

Out of what Queſtion, I beſeech you, my Lord? The Queſtion here, and that 
of your own propoſing to be defended in the Affirmative, is this, Whether 
thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than I do, 
And how Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance comes to have 


any particular Exception in reference to this Queſtion, tis my Misfortune 


P. 13. 


Vind. p. 232. 


Vind. p. 240. 
Ibid. 


| Vind. p. 244- 


to Certainty, v. g. I deny'd it to be my Doctrine, That where an Idea was 
| , | obſcure 


not to be able to find, 


But your Lordſhip, leaving the Examination of the Queſtion under Debate, 
by a new State of the Queſtion, would pin upon me what I never faid, Your 


Words are, Theſe T hings then being put out of the Queſtion, which belong not to it, 


the Queſtion, truly ſtated, is, Whether we can attain to any Certainty of Knowleds 


as to the Truth of a Propoſition in the Way of Ideas, where the Ideas themſelves, by 


which we came to that Certainty, be not clear and diſtintf ® With Submiſſion, my 
Lord, that which I ſay in the Point, is, That we may be certain of the Truth 
of a Propoſition concerning an Idea which is not in all its Parts clear and di- 
ſtin& ; and therefore if your Lordſhip will have any Lueſtion with me concern- 


ing this Matter, the Queſtion, truly ſtated, is, Whether we can frame anyPropoſition 


concerning a T ww whereof we have but an obſcure and confus'd Idea, of whoſe Truth 
we can be certain? 


That this is the 8 you will eaſily agree, when you will give your ſelf 
the Trouble to look back to the Riſe of it. 

Your Lordſhip having found out a ſtrange Sort of Men, who had broach'd 
a Doctrine which ſuppos'd that we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever 
we pretend to a Certainty of in our Minds, was pleas'd for this to call them the 
Gentlemen of a new way of Reaſoning, and to make me one of them. I anſwer'd, 
that I plac'd not Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas, and ſo ought not 
to have been made one of them, being not guilty of what made a Gentleman 
f this new Way of Reaſoning. Tis pretended ſtill, that I am guilty ; and en- 
deavour'd to be prov'd. To know now whether I am or no, it muſt be con- 
ſider'd what you lay to their Charge, as the Conſequence of that Opinion ; and 
that is, That upon this Ground we cannot come to any Certainty that there is ſuch 
aT gr Subſtance, "Chis appears by more Places than one. Your Lord- 
ſhi 6 
ſpiritual Subſtances, if our Reaſon depend upon clear and diſtinct Ideas ? And again, 
How come we to be certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances in the World, ſince we 
can have no clear and diſtin? Ideas concerning them? And your Lordſhip having 
ſet down ſome Words out of my Book, as if they were inconſiſtent with my 
Principle of Certainty founded only in clear and diſtinct Ideas, you ſay, From 


whence it follows, that we may be certain of the Being of a ſpiritual Subſtance, tho” 


we have no clear and diſtinct Ideas of it. 
Other Places might be produc'd, but theſe are enough to ſhew, That thoſe 


who held clear and diſtinct eas neceſſary to Certainty, were accus'd to extend 
it thus far, that where any ea was obſcure and confus'd, there no Propoſition 
could be made concerning it, of whoſe Truth we could be certain; v. g. we 


could not be certain that there was in the World ſuch a 'Thing as Subſtance, be- 
cauſe we had but an obſcure and confus'd Idea of it. d 
In this Senſe therefore, I deny'd that clear and diſtinct Ideas were neceſſary 


How is it poſſible that we may be certain that there are both bodily and 
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obſcure and confus'd, there no Propoſition could be made concerning it, of 
whoſe 'Truth we could be certain, For I held we might be certain of the 
Truth of This Propoſition, 'That there was Subſtance in the World, tho* we 
have but an obſcure and confus'd Idea of Subſtance. And your Lordſhip en- 
deavour'd to prove we could not, as may be ſeen at large in that roth Chap- 
ter of your Vindication, &c. 

From all which, tis evident, that the Soc between us, truly fated, is 
this, Whether we can attain Certainty of the Truth of a Propoſition concern- = 
ing any thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confus'd Idea ? | | 

This being the Queſtion, The firſt Thing you ſay, is, That Des Cartes was P. 13. | | 
of your Opinion againſt me. Anſw. If the Queſtion were to be decided by 
Authority, I had rather it ſhould be by your Lordſhip's than Des Cartes's : 
And therefore I ſhould excuſe my ſelf to you, as. not having need, that you 
ſhould have added his Authority to yours, to ſhame me into a Submiſſion ; _ 
or that you ſhould have been at the Pains to have tranſcrib'd ſo much out of 
him, for my ſake, were it fit for me to hinder the Diſplay of the Riches of 


your Lordſhip's univerſal Reading; wherein, I doubt not, but I ſhould take 
pleaſure my ſelf, if I had it to ſhew. 


I come therefore to what I think your Lordſhip principally aim'd at; which, * 1 
as I humbly conceive, was to ſhew, out of my Book, That I founded Certain- 4 
ty only on clear and diſtin& Ideas. And yet, as you ſay, I baue complain'd of P. 15. 
your Lordſhip in near twenty places of my Second Letter, for charging this upon 
me. By this the World will judg of the Tuſtice of my Complaints, and the Con- 
ſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas. 
Anſw. What Conſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas has to do here, I know not; 
for I do not remember that I made any Complaint concerning that. But ſup- 
poſing my Complaints were ill- grounded in this one Caſe concerning Certainty, 
yet they might be reaſonable in other Points; and therefore, with Submiſſion, 
I humbly conceive, the Inference was a little too large, to conclude from this 
Particular againſt my Complaints in general. . 
In the next place I anſwer, That ſuppoſing the Places which your Lordſhip 
brings out of my Book, did prove, what they do not, viz. That I founded = | 
Certainty only in clear and diſtin& eas; yet, my Complaints, in the Caſe | 
are very juſt, For your Lordſhip at firſt brought me into the Controverſy, and 
made me one of the Gentlemen of the New Way of Reaſoning, for founding 
all Certainty on clear and diſtin& Ideas, only upon a bare Syuppoſition that I 9 
did ſo; which, I think, your Lordſhip confeſſes in theſe Words, where you 1 
ſay, That you do not deny but the firſt Occaſion of your Charge, was the Suppofition P. 9. 1 
that clear and diſtintt Ideas were neceſſary in order to any Certainty in our Minds; = 
and that the only Way to attain this Certainty, was the comparing theſe, i. e. clear | 
and diſtinct Ideas, together: But to prove this, my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, 
were produc d, and my Principles of Certainty were laid down, and none elſe. Anſw. 
Tis ſtrange, that when my Principles of Certainty were laid down, this (if I held 
it) was not found among them. Having look'd, therefore, I do not find, 
in that Place, that any Words or Principles of mine were produc'd to prove 
that I held, That the only Way to attain Certainty, was by comparing only 
clear and diſtin& Ideas ; {> that all that then made me one of the Gentlemen of 
_ the New Way of Reaſoning, was only your ſuppoſing that I ſuppos'd that clear 
and diſtin& Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty. And, therefore, I had then, and 
have ſtill, Reaſon to complain, That your Lordſhip brought me into this Con- 
troverſy upon ſo ſlight Grounds, which, I humbly conceive, will always ſhew 
it to have proceeded not ſo much from any thing you had then found in my 
Book, as from a great Willingneſs in your Lordſhip, at any Rate, to do it; 
and of this the Paſſages which you have here now produc'd out of my Eſſay, 
are an evident Proof. i | b | 
For if your Lordſhip had then known any 'Thing that ſeem'd ſo much to 
your Purpoſe, when you produc'd, as you ſay, my Words and my Principles to 
prove, That I held clear and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; it cannot be 
believ'd that you would have omitted theſe Paſſages, either then or in your 
Anſwer to my firſt Letter, and deferr'd them to this your Anſwer to my ſe- 
cond. Theſe Paſſages, therefore, now quoted here by your Lordſhip, give me 


leave, 


* 
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leave, my Lord, to ſuppoſe have been 1 a new and diligent Search found our, 


and are now, at laſt, brought, poſt faZtum, to give ſome Colour to your Way 
of procceding with me; tho theſe Paſſages being, as I ſuppoſe, then unknown 
to you, they could not be the Ground of making me one of thoſe who place 
Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas. | | 

Let us come to the Paſſages themſelves, and ſee what Help they afford you. 


B. 4. C. 13. , The firſt Words you ſet down out of my Eſſay are theſe ; © The Mind not 
6. 8. 


* being certain of the Truth of that it doth not evidently know.” From 
theſe Words, that which I infer in that Place, is, 'That therefore the Mind 
is bound, in ſuch Caſes, to give up its Aſſent to an unerring Teſti- 
* mony.” But your Lordſhip from them infers here, Therefore I make clear 
Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; or therefore, by conſidering the immediate Objects 
of the Mind in Thinking, we cannot be certain that Subſtance, (whereof we 
have an obſcure and confus'd Idea) doth exiſt. I ſhall leave your Lordſhip to 
make good this Conſequerice when you think fit, and proceed to the next 
Paſſage you alledge, which you ſay proves it more plainly. I believe it will 


be thought it ſhould be prov'd more plainly, or elſe it will not be prov d 


P. 15. 


at all. | ET 

This plainer Proof is out of B. 4. C. 4. F. 8. in theſe Words, © That which 
* is requiſite to make our Knowledg certain, is the Clearneſs of our Ideas.” 
Anſw. 'The Certainty here ſpoken of, is the Certainty of general Propoſitions 
in Morality, and not of the particular Exiſtence of any 'Thing ; and there- 
fore tends not at all to any ſuch Poſition as this, That we cannot be certain 
of the Exiſtence of any particular ſort of Being, tho' we have but an ob- 


ſcure and confus d Idea of it: 'Tho' it doth affirm, That we cannot have any 


certain Perception of the Relations of general moral Idcas (wherein conſiſts 
the Certainty of general moral Propoſitions) any farther than thoſe Ideas are 
clear in our Minds. And that this is ſo, I refer my Reader to that Chapter 
for Satisfaction. | 

The third Place produc'd by your Lordſhip out of B. 4. C. 12. F. 14. is, 
For it being evident that our Knowledg cannot exceed our Ideas, where 


they are only imperfe&, confus d, or obſcure ; we cannot expect to have 


s certain perfect or clear Knowledg.” To underſtand theſe Words aright, 
we muſt ſee in what place they ſtand ; and that is in a Chapter of the Im- 
provement of our Knowledg, and therein are brought, as a Reaſon, to ſhew 
how neceſſary it is“ for the enlarging of our Knowledg, to get and ſettle in 
* our Minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtinct, and conſtant Ideas of thoſe 


Things we would conſider and know.” The Reaſon whereof there given, is 


this; That as far as they are only imperfect, confus'd, and obſcure, we cannot 


expect to have certain, perfect, or clear Knowledg ; 4. e. that our Knowledg 


will not be clear and certain ſo far as the Idea is imperfect and obſcure. 
Which will not at all reach your Lordſhip's Purpoſe, who would argue, that 
becauſe I ſay, our Idea of Subſtance is obſcure and confus'd, therefore, upon 


my Grounds, we cannot know that ſuch a Thing as Subſtance exifts ; becauſe 


I plac'd Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas. Now to this T anſwer'd; 


That I did not place all Certainty only on clear and diſtinct Ideas, in ſuch a 


Senſe as that; and therefore, to avoid being miſtaken, I ſaid, That my 


L Notion of Certainty by Ideas is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception 


* be, in all their Parts, perfectly clear and diſtin or no.” viz. If they are 
clear and diſtinct enough to be capable of having their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement with any other Idea perceiv'd, ſo far they are capable of affording 


4 


us Knowledg, tho”, at the ſame Time, they are ſo obſcure and confus'd, as 


that there are other Ideas, with which we can by no means ſo compare them, 
as to perceive their Agreement or Diſagreement with them. I his was the Clear- 
neſs and Diſtinctneſs which I deny'd to be neceſſary to Certainty. | | 
If your Lordſhip would have done me the Honour to have conſider'd what I 
underſtood by obſe 
by them, who thinks clearly and diſtinctly concerning them, I am apt to ima- 
ine you would have ſpar'd your ſelf the 'Trouble of raiſing this Queſtion, and 
omitted theſe Quotations out of my Book, as not ferving to your Lordſhip's 
Purpoſe, | | The 


of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; ſuch as we have, whether theß 


ure and confus'd Ideas, and what every one mult underſtand 
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The fourth Paſſage, which you ſeem to lay moſt Streſs on, proves as little to 
your Purpoſe, as either of the former three: The Words are theſe : ** But ob- 
* ſcure and confus'd Ideas can never produce any clear and certain Knowledg, 
c becauſe as far as any Ideas are confus'd or Gate the Mind can never per- 
« ceive clearly whether they agree or no.” The latter Part of theſe Words are 
a plain Interpretation of the former, and ſhew their Meaning to be this, viz. 
Our obſcure and confus'd Ideas, as they ſtand in contra- diſtinction to clear and 
diſtin, have all of them ſomething in them, whereby they are kept from be- 
ing wholly imperceptible and perfectly confounded with all other Ideas, and ſo 
their Agreement or Diſagreement, with at leaſt ſame other Ideas, may be per- 
ceiv'd, and thereby produce Certainty, tho' they are obſcure and confus'd Ideas. 
But ſo far as they are obſcure and confus d, ſo that their Agreement or Diſa- 


greement cannot be perceiv'd, ſo far they cannot produce Certainty ; vb. g. the 


Idea of Subſtance is clear and diſtinct enough to have its Agreement with that 
of actual Exiſtence perceiv'd : But yet it is ſo far obſcure and confus'd, that 
there be a great many other Ideas, with which, by reaſon of its Obſcurity and 
Confuſedneſs, we cannot compare it, ſo, as to produce ſuch a Perception; and 
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in all thoſe Caſes we neceſſarily come ſhort of Certainty. And that this was ſo, 


and that I meant fo, I humbly conceive you could not but have ſeen, if you 
had given yourſelf the Trouble to refle&t on that Paſſage which you quoted, 
viz. ©* That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
% ment of Idea, ſuch as we have, whether they be in their Parts perfectly 
&« clear and diſtinct or no.” To which, what your Lordſhip has here brought 
out of the ſecond Book of my Eſſay, is no manner of Contradiction; unleſs it 
be a Contradiction to ſay, that an dea, which cannot be well compar'd with 
ſome Ideas, from which it is not clearly and ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable, is yet 
capable of having its Agreement or Diſagreement perceiv'd with ſome other 
Nea, with which it is not ſo confounded, but that it may be compar'd : And 
therefore I had, and have till, Reaſon to complain of your Lordſhip, for 
charging that upon me, which I never ſaid nor meant. | 

To make this yet more viſible, give me leave to make uſe of an Inſtance in 


P. 74 


the Object of the Eyes in Seeing, from whence the Metaphor of obſcure and 


confus'd is transferr'd to [deas, the Objects of the Mind in Thinking. There is 
no Object which the Eye ſees, that can be ſaid to be perfectly obſcure, for then 
it would not be ſeen at all; nor perfectly confus'd, for then it could not be 
diſtinguiſh'd from any other, no not from a clearer. For Example, one ſees in 
the Dusk, ſomething of that Shape and Size, that a Man, in that Degree of 
Light and Diſtance, would appear. 'This is not ſo obſcure, that he ſees nothing ; 
nor ſo confus'd, that he cannot diſtinguiſh it from a Steeple or a Star; but it is 
ſo obſcure, that he cannot, thoꝰ it be a Statue, diſtinguiſh it from a Man; and 
therefore, in regard of a Man, it can produce no clear and diſtin&t Knowledg : 
But yet as obſcure. and confus'd an Idea as it is, this hinders not but there may 


many Propoſitions be made concerning it, as particularly that it exiſts, of the 


Truth of which we may be certain. And that without any Contradiction to 
what I ſay in my Eſſay, viz. © That obſcure and confus'd Ideas can never pro- 
* duce any clear and certain Knowledge; becauſe as far as they are confus d or 
-< obſcure, the Mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or no, This 
| Reaſon that I there give, plainly limitting it only to Knowledg, where the Ob- 


ſcurity and Confuſion is ſuch, that it hinders the Perception of Agreement or 


Diſagreement, which is not ſo great in any obſcure and confus d Idea; but that 
there are ſome other Meas, with which it may be perceiv'd to agree or diſagree, 
and there tis capable to produce Certainty in us. LP RT, | 
And thus I am come to the End of your Defence of your firſt Anſwer, as you 
call it, and deſire the Reader to conſider how much, in the eight Pages im- 
ploy'd in it, is ſaid to defend this Propoſition, . That thoſe who offer at clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than I do? R 51 
But your Lordſhip having, under this Head, taken Occaſion to examine my 
making clear and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, I crave Leave to conſider 
here what you fay of it in another Place. I find one Argument more to prove, 
that I place Certainty only in clear and diſtin eas. Tour Lordſhip tells me, 
and bids me obſerve my own Words, that I poſitively ſay, © That the Mind not be- 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it doth not evidently know :” $9 that, ſays 

r Lordſhip, it is plain here, that I place Certainty in evident Knowleag, or in 
clear and diſtinct Ideas, and yet my great Complaint of your Lordſhip was, that you 
charg d this upon me, and now you find it in my own Words, Anſwer. I do dbſerye 
my own Words, but do not find in them, or in clear and diſtinct Ideas, tho' your 
Lordſhip has ſet theſe down as my Words. I there indeed fay, © The Mind is 
* not certain of what it does not evidently know.” Whereby I place Cer- 
tainty, as your Lordſhip ſays, only in evident Knowledg, but evident Knowledg 
may be had in the clear and evident Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas; tho” ſome of them ſhould not bein all their Parts perfectly clear 
and diſtin&, as is evident in this dy N ny That Subſtance does exiſt, 

But you give not off this Matter ſo: For theſe Words of mine above quoted 
by your Lordſhip, viz. © It being evident, that our Knowledg cannot exceed 
* our [deas, where they are imperfect, confus'd, or obſcure, we cannot expect 
* to have certain, perfect, or clear Knowledg; your Lordſhip has here up 
again : And thereupon charge it on me as a Contradiction, that confeſſing our 
Ideas to be imperfect, confus d and obſcure ; I ſay, I do not yet place Certainty 


in clear and diſtinct Ideas. Anſwer. The Reaſon is plain, for I do not ſay that 


all our Ideas are imperfect, confus'd and obſcure ; nor, that obſcure. and con- 
fus'd Ideas are in all their Parts ſo obſcure and confus'd, that no Agreement or 


Diſagreement between them and other Idea can be perceiv'd ; and therefore m 


Confeſſion of imperfe&, obſcure and confus d Ideas, takes not away all Know- 
ledg, even concerning thoſe very Ideas. 


But, ſays your Lordſhip, Can Certainty be had with imperfeft and obſcure Ideas, 


and yet no Certainty be had by them? And if you pleaſe, my Lord, [by thoſe 
Parts of them which are obſcure and confus'd : ] Add then the Queſtion will be 
right put, and have th's eaſy Anſwer: Yes, my Lord; and that without any 
Contradiction, becauſe an Idea that is not in all its Parts perfectly clear and di- 


ſtin&, and is therefore an obſcure and confus'd Idea, may yet with thoſe Ideas, 


with which, by any Obſcurity it has, it is not confounded, be capable to pro- 


duce Knowledg by the Perception of its Agreement or Diſagreement with them. 


And yet it will hold true, that in that Part wherein it is imperfect, obſcure and 
confus'd, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect or clear Knowledg. 

For Example: He that has the Idea of a Leopard, as only of a ſpotted Ani- 
mal, muſt be confeſs'd to have but a very imperfect, obſcure and confus'd Idea 
of that Species of Animals; and yet this obſcure and confus'd Idea is v SN by 

it, ViZ, 
that of Animal, with ſeveral other Ideas, to produce Certainty : Tho' as far as 
the obſcure Part of it confounds it with the Idea of a Lynx, or other ſpotted 


Animal, it can, join'd with them, in many Propoſitions, produce no Knowledg. 


This might eaſily be underſtood to be my Meaning by theſe Words, which 
our Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, vi.“ That our Knowledg conſiſting in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Two 1deas, its 

* Clearneſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Percep- 


tion, and not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves.” Upon 
which your Lordſhip asks, How is it poſſible for the Mind to have à clear Percep- 


tion of the Agreement of Ideas, if the Ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtinct? 
Anſwer. Juſt as the Eyes can have a clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the clear and diſtin& Parts of a Writing, with the clear Parts of 


another, tho? one, or both of them, be ſo obſcure and blurr'd in other Parts, 


that the Eye cannot perceive any Agreement or Diſagreement they have one 
with another. And I am ſorry that theſe Words of mine, © My Notion of 
Certainty by Ideas, is, that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their 


Parts perfectly clear and diſtinct or no;ꝰ were not plain enough to make your 


Lordſhip underſtand my Meaning, and ſave you all this new, and, as it ſeems 


to me, needleſs Trouble. : ; 
In your 15th Page, your Lordſhip comes to your Second of the Three An- 
 ſwers, which 3 ſay you had given, and would lay together and defend. 


You ſay, (2) you anſwer'd, That it is very poſſible ihe Author of Chriſtianity 
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to lelieve be thought them the ſame ; and we have no reaſon to be ſorry that he hath 
£/ven me this Cecaſion for the explaining my Meaning, and for the Vindication of my 
felf in the Matters I apprehend he had charg'd me with. Theſe Words your Lord- 
ſhip quotes out of the 36th Page of your firſt Letter. But, as I have already 
obſerv'd, they are not there given as an Anſwer to this that you make me here 
ſay ; and therefore to what Purpoſe you repeat them here, is not eaſy to diſcern, 
unleſs it can be thought that an unſatisfactory Anſwer in one place can become 
ſatisfictory by being repeated in another, where it is, as I humbly conceive, 
leſs to the Purpoſe, and no Anſwer at all. It was there indeed given as an 
Anſwer to my ſaying, That I did not place Certainty in clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, which I {aid to ſhew that you had no reaſon to bring me into the Con- 
troverſy, becauſe the Author of Chriſtianity not Myfierious plac'd Certainty in 
clear and diſtin& eas. To fatisfy me for your doing fo, your Lordſhip an- 
ſwers, T hat it was very poſſible that Author might miſtake or miſapply my Notions. 

A Reaſon indeed, that will equally juſtify your bringing my Book into any Con- 
troverſy : For there is no Author ſo infallible, write he in what Controverſy he 
pleaſes, but 778 poſſible he may miſtake, or miſapply my Notions. 

That was the Force of this your Lordſhip's An/wer in that Place of your firſt 
Letter, but what it ſerves for in this piace of your ſecond Letter, I have not 
Wit enough to fee. The Remainder of it I have anſwer'd in the 3yth and 38th 
Pages of my ſecond Letter, and therefore cannot but wonder to ſee it repeated 
here again, without any Notice taken of what I faid in anſwer to it, tho you 
ſet it down here again, as you ſay, p. 7. on purpoſe to defend. 

But all the Defence made, is only to that part of my Reply, which you ſet P. 16. 
down as a freſh Complaint that I make in theſe Words: This can be no rea- 

** ſon why I ſhould be join d with a Man that had miſapply'd my Notions ; and 
© that no Man hath ſo much miſtaken and miſapply'd my Notions as your 
* Lordſhip ; and therefore I ought rather to be join'd with your Lordſhip.” 
And then you, with ſome warmth, ſubjoin : But is this fair and ingenuous 
Dealing, to repreſent this Matter ſo, as if your Lordſhip had join'd us together, be- 
cauſe be had miſunderſtood and miſapplyd my Notions 9 Can Ithink your Lordſhip 
a Man of ſo little Senſe to make that the Reaſon of it? No, Sir, ſays your Lord- 
ſhip, It was becauſe he afſign'd no other Grounds but mine, and that in my own 
Words ; bywever, now I would divert the Meaning of them another Way. | 

My Lord, I did {et down your Words at large in my ſecond Letter, and there- 
fore do not {ce how I could be liable to any Charge of; unfair or diſingenuous deal- 
ing in repreſenting the Matter ; which I am ſure you will allow as a Proof of my 
not repreſenting, ſince I find you uſe it your ſelf as a ſure Fence againſt any 
ſuch Accuſation ; where you tell me, That you have ſet down my own Words at P. 133. 
large, that I may not complain that your Lordſhip miſrepreſents my Senſe. "The fam? 
Anſwer J muſt deſire my Reader to apply for me to your 13d and goth Pages, 
where your Lordſhip makes Complaints of the like kind with this here. 

The Reaſons.you give for joining me with the Author of Chriſtianity not My- 
ſterious, are put down verbatim as you gave them; and if they did not give me 
that Satisfattion they were deſign'd for, am I to be blam'd that I did not find 
them better than they were? You join'd me with that Author, becauſe he 
plac'd Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas: I told your Lordſhip I did not 

do {o, and therefore that could be no reaſon for your joining me with him. 
lou anſwer, *Twas foffible he might miſtake or miſapply my Notions : So that our 
agreeing in the Notion of Certainty (the pretended Reaſon for which we were 
Join'd) failing, all the Reaſon which is left, and which you offer in this Anſwer 
for your joining of vs; is the Poſſibility of his miſtaking my Notions : And I think 
it a very natural Inference, that if the mere Poſſibility of any one's miſtaking me, 
be a Reaſon for my being join'd with him; any one's actual miſtaking me, is a 
ſtronger Reaſon why I ſhould be join'd with him. But if ſuch an Inference ſhews 
(more than you would have it) the SatisfaCtorineſs and Force of your Anſwer, | 
I hope you will not be angry with me, if I cannot change the Nature of Things. 

Your Lordſhip indeed adds, in that Place, That there is too much reaſon to Anf 1. p. 36. 

believe that the Author thought his Notions and mine the ſame. N 
Anſib. When your Lordſbip ſhall produce that Reaſon, it will be ſeen whether 
it were ten nuch or too little. Till it is produc'd, there appears no Reaſon ar 
WE © | r 5 all; 
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all; and ſuch conceal'd Reaſon, tho it may be too much, can be ſuppos d, l 
think, to give very little Satisfaction to me or any Body elſe in the Caſe. 


But to make good what you have ſaid in your Anſwer, your Lordſhip here 
replies, 'That you did not juin us together, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and miſap- 


phy d my Notions. Anſw. Neither did I fay, that therefore you did jau us. But 


this I crave leave to jay, That all the Reaſon you there gave for you joining us 
together, was the Poſſibility of his miſtaking and miſapplying my Notious. 

But your Lordſhip now tells me, No, Sir, This was not the Reaſon of your 
joining us ; but it was becauſe he aſſign'd no other Grounds but mine, and in my own 
Words. Anſw. My Lord, I do not remember that in that Place you give this 
as a Reaſon for your joining of us; and I could not anſwer, in that Place, to 
what you did not there ſay, but to what you there did ſay. Now your Lord- 
ſhip does ſay it here, here I ſhall take the Liberty to anſwer it. | 

The Reaſon you now give for your joining me with that Author, is, Becauſe 
he aſſien'd no other Grounds but mine; which however tenderly expreſs'd, is to 
Le underſtood, I ſuppoſe, that he did aſſign my Grounds. Of what, I beſeech 
your Lordſhip, did he e my Grounds, and in my Words * If it were not my 
Grounds of Certainty, it could be no manner of Reaſon for your joining me with 
him; becauſe the only Reaſon why at fr{t you made him (and me with him) 4 
Gentleman of the new Way of Reaſoning, was his ſuppoſing clear and diſtinet Ideas 
neceſſary to Certainty, which was the Opinion that you declar'd you oppos'd. Now, 
my Lord, if you can ſhew where that Author has 2 , rds afſien'd my Grounds 
of Certainty, there will be ſome Grounds for what you ſay here: But, till your 
Lordſhip docs that, it will be pretty hard to believe that to be the Ground of 
your jomning us together; which being no where to be found, can ſcarce be 
thought the true Reaſo of your doing it: 

Your Lordſhip adds, However, now I would divert the Meaning of Them 
[i. e. thoſe my Words] another Way. | 

Anſiv. Whenever you are pleas'd to ſet down thoſe I rds of mine, wherein 
that Author aſſigns my Grounds of Certainty, it will be ſcen how I now divert my 
Meaning another May; till then, they muſt remain with ſeveral other of your 
Lordſhip's inviſible Them, which are no where to be found. 

But to. your asking me, whether I can think your Lordſhip a Man of that 
little Senſe? I crave leave to reply, That I hope it mult not be concluded, that 
as often as in your Way of writing I meet with any thing that does not ſeem 
to me ſatisfactory, and 1 endeavour to ſhew that it does not prove what it is 
made ule of for, that I preſently think your Lordſhip a Man of little Senſe : This 
would be a very hard Rule in defending one's ſelf; eſpecially for me, againſt fo 
great and learned a Man, whoſe Reaſons and Meaning it is not, I find, always eaſy 
for ſo mean a Capacity as mine to reach; and therefore I have taken great Care 
to ſer down your Words in moſt places, to ſecure my ſelf from the Imputation 
of miſrepreſenting your Senſe, and to leave it fairly before the Reader to judg, 
whether I miſtake it, and how far I am to be blamed if I do. And I would 


have ſet down your whole Letter, Page by Page, as I anſwer'd it, would not 
that have made my Book too big. 


If I muſt write under this Fear, that you apprehend I think meanly of you, 
as often as I think any Reaſon you make uſe of is not ſatis factory in the Point 
it is brought for, the Cauſes of Uncaſineſs would return too often, and it would 
be better, once for all, to conclude your Lordſhip infallible, and acquieſce in 
whatever you ſay, than in every Page to be ſo rude as to tell your Lordſhip, 
I think you have little Senſe ; if that be the Interpretation of my endeavouring 
to ſhew, that your Reaſons come ſhort any where. 

My Lord, when you did me the Honour to anſwer my firſt Letter (which I 
thought might have paſs'd for a ſubmiſſive Complaint of what I did not well 
underſtand, rather than a Diſpute with your Lordſhip) you were pleas'd to in- 
ſert into it direct Accuſations againſt my Book: which look'd as if you had a 


Mind to enter into a direct Controverly with me. This Condeſcention in your 
Lordſhip has made me think my {ſelf under the Protection of the Laws of Con- 


troverſy, which allow a free examining and ſhewing the Weakneſs of the Rea- 


ſons brought by the other Side, without any Offence. , If this be not permitted 


me, I muſt confeſs I have been miſtaken, and have been guilty in anſwering 
| 5 | you 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


ou any thing at all ; for how ta anſwer without anſwering, I confeſs I do not 
now. | | | | 
I wiſh you never had writ ariy thing that I was patticularly concern'd to exa- 
mine; and what I have been erf to examine, I wiſh i had given me no 
occaſion for any other Anſwer, but an Admiration of the Manner and TJuſtneſs 
of your Corrections, and an Acknowledgment of an Increaſe of that great 


Opinion which I had of your Lordſhip before: But I hope it is not expected 


from me in this Debate, that I ſhould admit as good and concluſive all that 
drops from your Pen, for fear of cauſing ſo much Diſpleaſure as you ſeem here 
to have upon this Occaſion, or for fear you ſhould object to me the Preſump- 
tion of thinking you had but Jittle Senſe, as often as I endeavour'd to ſhew 
that what you ſay is of little Force, | 


When thoſe Words and Grounds of mine are produc'd, that the Author of 


Chriſtianity not Myſterious aſſign'd, which your Lordſhip thinks a ſufficient 
Reaſon for your joining me with him, in oppoſing the Doctrine of the Trinity 
I ſhall conſider them, and endeavour to give you Satisfaction about them, as 
well as I have already concerning thoſe ten Lines, which you have more t 

once quoted out of him, as taken out of my Book, and which is all that your 
Lordſhip has * out of him of that kind: In all which there is not 
one Syllable of clear and diſtinct Ideas, or of Certainty founded in them. In 
the mean time, in anſwer to your other Queſtion, But is this Fes and inge- 
nuous Dealing? 1 refer my Reader to p. 35-—38, of my ſecond Letter; 


where he may ſee at large all this whole Matter, and all the Unfairne/s and 


Diſingenuity of it, which I ſubmit to him, to judg whether for any Fault 

7 2 kind, it ought to have drawn on me the Marks of ſo much Diſ- 
eaſure. 

f Your Lordſhip goes on here, and tells me, That altho' you were willing to 

allow me all reaſonable Occaſions for my own Vindication, as appears by your 

Words ; yet you were ſenſible enough that I had given too juſt an Occaſion to ap- 

ply them in that Manner, as appears by the next Page. 

What was it, I beſeech you, my Lord, that I was to vindicate myſelf from ? 
and what was thoſe Them I had given too juſt an Occaſion to apply in that Man- 
ner? and what was that Manner they were apply'd in? and what was the Occa- 
ſion they were ſo apply'd ? For I can find none of all theſe in that next Page to 
which your Lordſhip refers me, When thoſe are ſet down, the World will be 
the better able to judg of the Reaſon you had to join me after the manner you 
did. However, Saying, my Lord, without Proving, I humbly conceive, is but 
Saying ; and in ſuch perſonal Matter fo turn'd, ſhews more the Diſpoſition of 
the Speaker, than any Ground for what is ſaid. Your Lordſhip, as a Proof of 
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your great Care of me, tells me at the th - of that Page, That you had ſaid Anſ. 1. p. 36. 


ſo much, that nothing could be ſaid more for my Vindication : And before you 
come to the Bottom of it, you labour to perſuade the World, that I have need 
to vindicate myſelf. Another poſſibly, who could find in his Heart to ſay two 
ſuch Things, would have taken care oy ſhould not have ſtood in the ſame 

Page, where the Juxta-poſition might enlighten them too much, and ſurprize 
the Sight. But poſſibly your Lordſhip is ſo well fatisfy'd of the World's Rea- 


dineſs to believe 7. rofeſſions of Good-will to me, as a Mark whereof 


you tell me here of your Willingneſs to allow me all reaſonable Occaſions to vin- 

_ dicate myſelf; that no Body can ſee any thing but Kindneſs in whatever you 

| fay, tho' it appears in ſo different Shapes. | 

| In the following Words, your Lordſhip accuſes me of too nice a Picce of 
_ Criticiſm ; and tells me it /ooks like Chicaning. Anſw. 1 did not expect, in a 


Controverſy begun and manag'd as this which your Lordſhip has been pleas d 


to have with me, to be accus'd of Chicaning, without great Provocation; be- 
cauſe the mentioning that Word might perhaps raiſe in the Reader's Mind 
fome odd Thoughts, which were better ſpar d. But this Accuſation made me 
look back into the Places you quoted in the Margent, and there find the Mat- 
ter to ſtand thus: * FCC 
Toa pretty large Quotation ſet down out of the Poſtſcript to my firſt Letter, 
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you ſubſoin; hich Words ſeem to expreſs 1 much of a Chriſtian Spirit aud Tomper, And. x. 5. 37. 


that your Lordſhip cannot believe I intended i 
oder Arava tots the 
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to give any Advantage to the Enemies of 
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the Chrifian Faith; but whether there hath not been too juft Occaſion for them to 


apply Them in that manner, is a thing very fit for me to conſider. 
& * my Anſwer, I take notice that the 'Term Them, in this Paſſage of your Lord- 


ſhip's, can, in the ordinary Conſtruction of our Language, be apply'd to nothing 
but which Words in the beginning of that Paſſage, i. e. to my Words immediate- 
ly preceding. This your Lordſhip calls Chicaning; and gives this Reaſon for it, 
viz. Becauſe any one that reads without a Deſign to cavil, would eaſily interpret 
Them of my Words and Notions about which the Debate was. Anſw. That any one 
that reads that Paſſage with or without deſign to cavil could hardly make it intel- 
ligible without interpreting Them ſo, I readily grant; but that it is eaſy for me 
or any Body to interpret any one's Meaning contrary to the neceſſary Conſtru- 
ction and pin Import of the Words, that I crave leave to deny. I am ſure it is 
not Chicaning, to preſume that ſo great an Author as your Lordſhip writes accord- 
ing to the Rules of Grammar, and as another Man writes, who underſtands our 


Language, and would be underſtood: To do the contrary, would be a Preſump- 


tion liable to blame, and might deſerve the Name of Chicaning and Cavil. And 
that in this Caſe it was not eaſy to avoid the interpreting the Term Them as I 
did, the Reaſon you give why I ſhould have done it, is a farther Proof. Your 
Lordſhip, to ſhew it was eaſy, ſays, The Poſtſcript comes in but as a Parentheſis * 
Now I challenge any one living, to ſhew me where in that Place the Pareutheſis 


muſt begin, and where end, which can make Them applicable to any thing, bur 


the Words of my Poſtſcript. I have try'd with more Care and Pains than is 
_ requir'd of a Reader in ſuch Caſes, and cannot, I muſt own, find where 
to ma 
theſis, which your Lordſhip mentions, and was not, I ſuppoſe, omitted by the 
Printer for want of Marks to print it. And if this, which you give as the Key 
that opens to the Interpretation that I ſhould have made, be ſo hard to be 
found, the Interpretation it ſelf could not be ſo very eaſy as g ſpeak of. 
But to avoid all Blame for underſtanding that Paſſage as I did, and to ſecure 
my ſelf from being ſuſpected to ſeek a Subterfuge in the natural Import of your 
Words, againſt what might be conjectur'd to be your Senſe, I added ; © But 
« if by any new Way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the Word Them here, 
© ſhall be apply'd to any Paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, J muſt 


© humbly crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the whole Courſe of what 
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your Lordſhip has deſign'd for my Satisfaction, That tho my Complaint be 


to intereſt me in a Controverſy wherein I meddled not; yet your Lordſhip all 
along tells me of others, that have mi/apply'd I know not what Words in my 
Book, after I know not what Manner. Now as to this Matter, I beſeech you r 
Lordſhip to believe that when any one, in ſuch a Manner, applies my Words 


cc 
ce 


I contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the Do- 
<« &rine of the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverſy againſt the Trinity, 
as your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain 


* of them too, and conſider, as well as I can, what Sati faction they give me and 
© others in it.” This Paſſage of mine your Lordſhip here repreſents thus, viz. 
That I fay, that if by an unintelligible new Way of Conſtruction, the Word 
Them be apply'd to any Paſſages in my Book, What then? Why then, whoever 


they are, I intended to complain of them too. But, ſays your Lordſhip, the - 


Words juſt before tell me who they are, viz. The Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith. 
And then your Lordſhip asks, I hether this be all that I intend, viz. only to com- 


plain of them for making me a Party in the Controverſy againſt the Trinity? 


My Lord, where I given to Chicaning, as you call my being ſtopt by Faults 
of Grammar that diſturb the Senſe, and make the Diſcourſe incoherent and un- 
intelligible, if we are to take it from the Words as os are, I ſhould not want 

or Example here again, 
where your Lordſhip makes me ſay, That if the Word Them be apply'd to any 
Paſſages in my Book, then whoever they are, I intend to complain, &c. Theſe be- 


ing ſet down for my Words, I would be very glad to be able to put them into 


a Grammatical Conſtruction, and make to my ſelf an intelligent Senſe of them. 


But They being not a Word that I have an abſolute Power over, to place where 
and for what I will, I confeſs I cannot do it. For the Term They in the Words 
. . e - here, 


e a Breach in the Thread of your Diſcourſe, with the imaginary Paren- 
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of your Lordſhip's manner of applying what I had publiſh'd in my Eſſay, fo as 
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to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
here, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down, having nothing that it can refer to; 
but Paſſages, or Them, which ſtand for Words, it muſt be a very ſudden Meta- 
morphoſis that muſt change them into Perſons, for *tis for Perſons that the Word 
They ſtands here; and yet I crave leave to ſay, that, as far as I underſtand Eng- 
liſh, They is a Word cannot be us d without reference to ſomething mention d 
before. Your Lordſhip tells me, the Words. juſt before tell me who they are. The 
Words juſt mention'd before are theſe ; If by an unintelligible new Way of Con- 
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ſtruction, the Word Them be apply d to any Paſſage of my Book: For 'tis to ſome 


Words before indeed, but before in the ſame Contexture of Diſcourſe, that the 
Word They muſt refer, to make it any where intelligible. But here are no Per- 
ſons mention'd in the Words juſt before, tho your Lordſhip tells me the Words 
juſt before ſhew who they are ; but this juſt before, where the Perſons are men- 
tion'd whom your Lordſhip intends by They here, is ſo far off, that 16 Pages 
of your Lordſhip's ſecond Letter, 174 Pages of my ſecond Letter, and above 
100 Pages of your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, come between: So that one muſt 
read above 280 Pages from the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, in the 49th Page 
of your firſt Letter, before one can come to the They which refers to them 
here in the 17th Page of your Lordſhip's ſecond Letter. 
My Lord, tis my Miebrinne that I cannot pretend to any Figure amon 
the Men of Learning; but I would not for that Reaſon be render'd fo deſpi- 
cable, that I could not write ordinary Senſe in my own Language : I muſt beg 
leave therefore to inform my Reader, that what your Lordſhip has ſet down 
here as mine, is neither my Words, nor my Senſe. For, | 
1. I ſay not, if by any unintelligible new Way of Conſtruction; but I ſay, If 
* by any new Way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to me: which are far diffe- 
rent Expreſſions. For that may be very intelligible to others, which may be 
unintelligible to me. And indeed, my Lord, there are ſo many Paſſages in 
your Writing in this Controverſy with me, which for their Conſtruction, as 
well as otherwiſe, are ſo unintelligible to me, that if I ſhould be ſo unmanner- 
ly as to meaſure your Underſtanding by mine, I ſhould not know what to 
think of them. In thoſe Caſes therefore, I preſume not to go beyond my own 
Capacity : I tell your Lordſhip often (which I hope Modeſty will permit) what 
my weak Underſtanding will not reach ; but I am far from ſaying it is there- 
fore abſolutely unintelligible. ] leave to others the Benefit of their better Judg- 
ments, to be enlighten'd by your Lordſhip, where I am not. | 
2. The Uſe your Lordſhip here makes of theſe Words, But if by any new 
© Way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the Word Them be apply'd to any 
” Paſſiges in my Book; is not the principal, nor the only (as your Lordſhip 
make it) Uſe for which I faid them: But this; that if your Lordſhip by Them 
in that Place were to be underſtood to mean, that there were others that miſ- 
apply'd Paſſages of my Book; this was no Satisfaction for what your Lordſhip 
had done in that Kind. Tho' this, I obſerv'd, was your Way of Defence; That 
when I complain d of what your Lordſhip had done, you told me, that others 
had done ſo too; as if that could be any manner of Satisfaction. I added, in 
the cloſe, That when any one, in ſuch a Manner, applies my Words contrary 


* to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the Doctrine of 


_ © the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverſy againſt the Trinity, as your 
© Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain of them 
* too, and conſider, as well as I can, what Satisfaction they give me and others 
* in it.” Of this any one of mine, your Lordſhip makes your fore-mention'd 
They, whether with any Advantage of Senſe, or Clearneſs to my Words, the 
Reader muſt judg. However, this latter Part of that Paſſage, with the par- 
ticular Turn your Lordſhip gives to it, is what your Words would perſuade your 
Reader is all that I fay here : Would not your Lordſhip, upon ſuch an Occa- 


Lett. 2, p: 46. 


ſion from me, cry out again, Is this fair and ingenuous Dealing? And would 


not you think you had Reaſon to do ſo? But let us ſee what we muſt gueſs 

your Lordſhip makes me ſay, and your Exceptions to it. . 
Your Lordſhip makes me ſay, whoever they are, who miſapply my Words, as 

I complain your Lordſhip has done (for theſe Words muſt be ſupply'd, to make 


the Sentence to be intelligible) I intend to complain of them too: And then you 


find fault with me for uſing the indefinite Word whoever, and, as a Rep — 


% 
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the Unreaſonableneſs of it, you ſay, Bu the Words juſt before tell me who they 


are. But my Words are not whoever they are: but my Words are, When any 


5 one in ſuch a Manner applies my Words contrary to what I intended 


thoſe that have done it, and rebukes me that I fpeak as if I knew not any one 
that had done it; and that I may not plead Ignorance, you ſay, your Words juf 
before told me who they were, viz. The Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, 

What muſt I do now to keep my Word, and ſatisfy your Lordſhip > Muſt 1 


complain of the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith in general, that they have apply'd._ 
my Words as aforeſaid, and then conſider, as well as I can, what Satisfaction 


they give me and others in it? For that was all I promis'd to do. But this 
woul 


be ſtrange, to complain of the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, for doing 


what 'tis very likely they never all did, and what I do not know that any one 
of them has done. Or muſt I, to content your Lordſhip, read over all the 
Writings of the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, to ſee whether any one of them 


done, that if they have, I may complain of them too? This truly, my Lord, 
is more than I have Time for; and if it were worth while, when it is done, 1 
perceive I ſhould not content your Lordſhip in it: For you ask me here, Is this 
all I intend, only to complain of them for making me a Party in the Controverſy 


as well as I can, what Satisfaction (if _ offer any) they give me and 
* others for ſo doing,” And why ſhould not this content your Lordſhip in 
reference to others, as well as it does in reference to your ſelf? I have bur. 
one Meaſure for your Lordſhip and others. When others treat me after the 
Manner you have done, why ſhould it not be enough to anſwer them after the 
fame Manner I have done your Lordſhip ? But perhaps your Lordſhip has ſome 
dextrous Meaning under this, which I am not quick- ſighted enough to perceive, 
and ſo do not reply right, as you would have me. 
; I muſt beg my Reader's Pardon as well as your Lordſhip's, for uſing ſo ma- 
ny Words, about Paſſages that ſeem not in themſelves of that Importance. 1 
confeſs, that in themſelves they are, not; but yet 'tis my Misfortune, that, in 
this Controverſy, your Way of Writing and Repreſenting my Senſe forces me 
to it. | 3 

Your Lordſhip's Name in Writing is eſtablifh'd above Controul, and, therefore, 
*twould be Ill- breeding in one, w 
every thing for perfect in its kind, which your Lordſhip ſays. Clearneſs, and 
Force, and Conſiſtence, are to be 5 always, whatever your Lordſhip's 
Words be: And there is no other Remedy for an Anſwerer, who finds it diffi- 
cult any where to come at your Meaning or Argument, but to make his Excuſe 
for it, in laying the Particulars before the Reader, that he may be Judg where 
the Fault lies; eſpecially where any Matter of Fact is conteſted, Deductions 
from the firſt Riſe are often neceſſary, which cannot be made in few Words, nor 
without ſeveral Repetitions: An Inconvenience poſſibly fitter to be endur'd, 
than that your Lordſhip, in the Run of your learned Notions, ſhould be fhackled 


with the ordinary and ſtrict Rules of Language; and in the Delivery of your 


ſublimer Speculations, be ty'd down to the mean and contemptible Rudiments 
of Grammar ; 8 being above theſe, and freed from a ſervile Obſer- 
vance in the Uſe of trivial Particles, whereon the Connexion of Diſcourſe 
chiefly depends, cannot but cauſe great Difficulties to the Reader. And how- 
ever it may be an Eaſe to any great Man, to find himſelf above the ordinary 


Rules of Writing, he who is bound to follow the Connexion, and find out his 


Meaning, will have his Task much increas'd by it. 
I am very ſenſible how much this has ſwell'd theſe Papers already, and yet 


I do not ſee how any thing leſs than what I have faid, could clear thoſe 
Paſſages which we have hitherto examin'd, and ſet them in their due Light. 


Your next Words are theſe, But whether I have not made my ſelf too much a Par- 
ty iu i [i e. the Controverſy againſt the Bice d. will appear before we hate done. 
This is an m for me, which your Lordſhip ſeems ſo very fond of, and ſo carc- 


ful to inculcate, where-ever you bring in any Words it can be tack d to, that if 
dne can avoid thinking it to be the main End of your writing, one cannot yet 


il but 


I 


„them, Sc. Your Lordſhip would here have me underſtand, that there are 


has apply'd my Words, i. e. in ſuch a Manner as I complain'd your Lordſhip has 


againſt the Trinity? No, my Lord, this is not all. I promis d too, To con- 
ſider, 


barely reads what you write, not to take 
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but ſee, that it could not be ſo much in the Thoughts and Words of a Great 
Man, who is above ſuch Perſonal Matters, and which he knows the Wcrld ſoon 
2 weary of, unleſs it had ſome very particular Buſineſs there. Whether it 


the Author that has prejudic'd you againſt his Book, or the Book prejudic'd 


you againſt the Author, ſo it is, I perceive, that both I and my Eſſay are fallen 
under your Diſpleaſure. 


I am not unacquainted what great Streſs is often laid upon invidious Names, 


by skilful Diſputants, to ſupply the want of better Arguments. But give me 


leave, my Lord, to ſay, That tis too late for me now to begin to value thoſe 
Marks of good Will, or a good Cauſe; and therefore I ſhall jay nothing more 
to them, as fitter to be left to the Examination of the 'Thoughts within your 
own Breaſt, from what Source ſuch Reaſonings ſpring, and whither they tend. 

I am going, my Lord, to a 'Tribunal that has a Right to judg of Thoughts, 
and being ſecure that I there ſhall be found of no Party but that of Truth (for 
which there is requir'd nothing but the receiving Truth in the Love of it) I 
matter not much of what Party any one ſhall, as may beſt ſerve his turn, de- 
nominate me here. Your Lordſhip's is not the firſt Pen from which I have re- 
ceiv'd ſuch Strokes as theſe, without any great Harm; I never found Freedom 
of Stile did me any hurt with thoſe who knew me, and if thoſe who know mc 
not, will take up borrow'd Prejudices, it will be more to their own Harm than 
mine : So that in this, I ſhall give your Lordſhip little other Trouble but my 
Thanks ſometimcs, where I find you skilfully and induſtriouſſy recommending 
me to the World, under the Character you have choſen for me. Only give me 
leave to ſay, That if the Eſſay I ſhall leave behind me, hath no other Fault to 
ſink it, but Hereſy and Inconſiſtency with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, Iam 
apt to think it will laſt in the World, and do Service to Truth, even the Truths 
of Religion, notwithſtanding that Imputation laid on it by ſo mighty a Hand 
as your Lordſhip s. | | 

In your two next Paragraphs your Lordſhip accuſes me of cavilling in the 
43d and 44th Pages of my ſecond Letter, whither for Shortneſs I refer my Rea- 
der. 1 ſhall only add, that tho' in the Debate about Myſteries of Faith, your Ad- 
verſaries, as you ſay, are not Heathens ; yet any one among us, whom your 


Lordſhip ſhould ſpeak of as not owning the Scripture to be the Foundation and 


Rule of Faith, would, I preſume, be thought to receive from you a Character 
very little different from that of a Heathen. Which being a Part of your 
Compliment to me, will, I humbly conceive, excuſe what I there ſaid, from 
being a cavilling Exception, 
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p. 18, 19. 


Hitherto your Lordſhip, notwithſtanding that you underſtood the World ſo 


well, has employ'd your Pen in Perſonal Matters, how unacceptable ſoever to 
the World you declare it to be: How muſt I behave my ſelf in the Caſe? If I 
anſwer nothing, my Silence is ſo apt to be interpreted Guilt or Conceſſion, that 
cven the deferring my Anſwer to ſome Points, or not giving it in the proper 
Place, is reflected on as no ſmall Tranſgreſſion, whereof there are two Examples 


in the two following Pages. And if I do anſwer ſo at large as your Way of P. 2c, 21- 


Writing requires, and as the Matter deſerves, I recal to your Memory the Springs 
of Modena, by the Ebullition of my IJ houghts. Tis hard, my Lord, between 
theſe two to manage one's ſelf to your good Liking : However, I ſhall endea- 
vour to collect the Force of your Reaſonings, where-ever I can find it, as ſhort 
as I can, and apply my Anſwers to that, tho with the Omiſſion of a great 


many Incidents deſerving to be taken Notice of: If my Slowneſs, not able to 


keep pace, every where, with your uncommon Flights, ſhall have miſs'd any 
Argument whereon you lay any Streſs, if you plcaſe to point it out to me, I 
ſhall not fail ro endeayour to give you Satisfaction therein. 
In the next Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, T boſe who are not ſparing of writing 
about Articles of Faith, and among them take ou Care to avoid ſome which have 
been always eſteemed Fundamental, & c. This ſeems alſo to contain ſomething Per- 


ſonal in it: But how far I am concern'd in it, I ſhall know, when you ſhall be 


pleaſed to tell me who thoſe are, and then it will be time enough for me anſwer. 
This is what your Lordſhip has brought in under your ſecond Anſwer, in 

_ theſe four Pages, as a Defence of it; and how much of it is a Defence of that 

fecond Anſwer, let the Reader judg. e 
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fidelity; it is a T bing of dangerous Conſequence to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Cer- 


ticle FOR, which introduces the following Words, making them a Reaſon of 


Mr. Lock e's Second Reply _ 


I am now come to the Third of thoſe Anſwers, which you faid, Page 5. 
you would /ay together and deſend. And it is this: | | 

T hat my Grounds of Certaimty tend to Scepticiſm, and that, in an Age wherein 
the Myſteries of Faith are too much expos'd by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and In- 


tainty, as are apt to lea? Mens Minds more doubtful than before. 

This is what you ſet down here to be defended : Ihe Defence follows, where- 
in your Lordſhip tells me, that I ſay, * Theſe Words contain a farther Accuſa- 
tion of my Book, which ſhall be conſider'd in its due Place.“ Hut this is the 
proper Place of conſidering it: For your Lordſhip ſaid, T hat hereby I have given 
too juſt Occaſion to the Enemies of ihe Chriſtian Faith, to make uſe of my Words and 
Notions, as was evidently prov'd from my own Conceſſions. And if this be ſo, ho- 
ever you were willing to have had me explain my ſelf to the general Satisfattion ; 


yet, ſince I decline it, you do inſiſt upon it, That I cannot clear my ſelf from laying 


that Foundation, which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. 
In which I crave leave to acquaint your Lordſhip with what I do not un- 

derſtand. = | 
' Firſt, 1 do not underſtand what is meant, by this is the proper Place; for, in or- 
dinary Conſtruction, theſe Words ſeem to denote this 2oth Page of your Lord- 
ſhip's ſecond Lettcr, which you were then writing, tho' the Senſe would make 
me think the 46th Page of my ſecond Letter, which you were then anſwering, 
ſhould be meant. This perhaps your Lordſhip may think a nice Piece of Criti- 
ciſin; but till it be clear'd, I cannot tell what to ſay in my Excuſe. Tor 'tis 


likely your Lordſhip would again ask me, whether I could think you a Man of 


ſ little Senſe, if I ſhould underſtand theſe Words to mean the 2oth Page of your 
ſecond Letter, which no- body can conceive your Lordſhip ſhould think a pro- 
per Place for me to conſider and anſwer what you had writ in your firſt? 
"T would be as hard to underſtand this is, to mean a Place in my — Let- 
ter, which was paſt and done; but tis no Wonder for me to be miſtaken in 
your Priviledg-word This. Beſides, thexe is this farther Difficulty to underſtand 
This is the proper Place, of the 46th Page of my former Letter; becauſe I do not 
ſee why the 82d Page of that Letter, where I did conſider and anſwer it, 
was not as proper a Place of conſidering it as the 46th, where I give a Reaſon 
why I defend it. Farther, if I underſtood what you meant here by this is the 
proper Place, I ſhould poſſibly apprehend better the Force of your Argument 
{ubjoin'd to prove hi, whatever it be, to be the proper Place; the cauſal Par- 


thoſe preceding. Bur in the. preſent Obſcurity of this Matter, I confeſs I do 
not ſee how your having ſaid, that I gave Occaſion to the Enemies of the Chriſtian 
Faith, &c. proves any thing concerning the proper Place at all. 

Another Thing that I do not underſtand in this Defence, is your Inference 
in the next Period, where you tell me, If this be ſo, you inſiſt upon it, that I ſhould 
clear my ſelf : For I do not ſee how your having ſaid what you there ſaid (for 
that is it which This here, if it be not within Priviledg, muſt ſignify) can be a 
Reaſon for your inſiſting on my clearing my ſelf of any thing, tho' I allow this 
to be your Lordſhip's ordinary Way of proceeding, to inſiſt upon your Suggeſti- 
ons and Suppoſitions in one place, as if they were Foundations to build what 
you -pleas'd on in another. | 


Thus then ſtands your Defence : My Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm, 


and to ftart new Methods of Certainty is of dangerous Conſequence. Becauſe I did 
not conſider this your Accuſation in the proper Place of conſidering it, this is the 
proper Place of conſidering it: Becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid, J bad given too juſt 
Occaſion to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith to make uſe of my Words and Noti- 
ons; and becauſe your Lordſhip /aid ſo, therefore you inſiſt upon it that I clear my 
ſelf,, &c. This appcars to me to be the Connexion and Force of your Defence 
hitherto : If I am miſtaken in it, your Lordſhip's Words are ſet down, the Rea- 
der muſt judg whether the Conſtruction of the Words do not make it fo. 


But before I leave them, there are ſome Things that I crave. permiſſion to 


repreſent. to your Lordſhip more particularly. 


1. That to the Accuſation of Scepticiſm, I have anſwer d in another, and, as 


1 think, a proper Place. 
| 2. That 
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2. That the Accuſation of dangerous Conſequence, I have conſider d and anſwer d 
in my former Letter; but that being, it ſeems, not the proper Place of conſidering Lett. 2. p. 
it, you have not in this your Defence thought fit to take any Notice of it. 32—95. 
3. That your Lordſhip has not any where prov'd, that my placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is apt to 
leave Mens Minds more doubtful than they were before; which is what your Ac- 
cuſation ſuppoſes. 5 
4. That you ſet down thoſe Words of mine, Theſe Words contain a farther 
Accuſation of my Book, which ſhall be conſider d in its due Place; as all the 
Anſwer which I gave to that new Accuſation, except what you take Notice of 
out of my th Page; and take no Notice of what I ſay from Page 82 to 95; 
where I conſider'd it as 1 promis'd, and, as I thought, fully anſwer d it. 
5. That the too juſt Occaſion, you ſay, I have given to the Enemies of the 
Chriſtian Faith to niake uſe of my Words and Notions, wants to be prov' t. 
6. That what Uſe the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith have made of my Words and 
Notions, is no where ſhewn, tho” often talk'd of. 
7. That if the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith have made uſe of my Words and 
Nitions, yet that, as I have ſhewn, is no Proof, that they are of dangerous Lett. 2. p. 
Conſequence ; much leſs is it a Proof, that this Propoſition, ** Certainty conſiſts 59: & 85. 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas,” is of danger- 
ous Conſequence. For ſome Words or Notions in a Book, that are of dangerous 
Conſequence, do not make all the Propoſitions of that Book to be of dangerous 
Conſequence, | | 
8. That your Lordſhip tells me, Ju were willing to have had me explain'd my 
ſelf to the general Satisfaction; which is what in the Place from which the former Anſ. 1. p. 37. 
Words are taken, you expreſs'd thus : 'That my Anſwer did not come fully up in 
all Things to that which you could wiſh. To which I have given an Anſwer; and Lett. 2. p. 
methinks your Defence here ſhould have been apply'd to that, and not the ſame 38 4 
thing (which has been anſwer d) ſet down again as part of your Defence. But 
pray, my Lord, give me Leave to ask, Is not this meant for a Perſonal Mat- 
ter? which tho' the J/orla, as you ſay, is ſaon weary of, your Lordſhip, it ſeems, . - 
is not. 5 
9. That you ſay, Tou inſiſt upon it, that 1 cannot clear my ſelf from laying that 
Foundation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. Certainly 
this Perſonal Matter is of ſome very great Conſequence, that your Lordſhip, who 
underſtands the World ſo well, inſiſts ſo much upon it. But if it be true, that he 
built upon my Foundation, and it be of ſuch Moment to your Lordſhip's Buſineſs 
in the preſent Controverſy ; methinks, without ſo much Intricacy, it ſhould not 
be hard to ſhew it: It is but proving what Foundation of Certainty (for tis of 
that all this Diſpute is) he went upon, which, as I humbly conceive, your Lord- 
ſhip has not done; and then ſhewing that to be my Foundation of Certainty ; and | 
the Buſineſs is ended. But inſtead of this, your Lordſhip ſays, that his Account Vindic. p. 
of Reaſon ſuppoſes clear and diſtintt Ideas neceſſary to Certainty; that he imagin'd 232. 
he built upon my Grounds ; that he thought his and my Notions of Certainty to be Anf. 1. p. 36. 
the ſame ; that there has been too juſt Occaſion given, for the Enemies of the Ibid. p. 37. 
Chriſtian Faith to apply my Words in I know not what manner. Theſe and the like 
Arguments, to prove that he goes upon my Grounds, your Lordſhip has uſed ; but 
they are, I confeſs, too ſubtle and too fine for me to feel the Force of them, in 
a Matter of Fact wherein it was ſo eaſy to produce both his and my Grounds 
out of our Books (without all this Talk about Suppoſitions and Imaginations, 
and Occaſions ſo far remote from any direct Proof) if it were a Matter of that 
Conſequence to be ſo inſiſted upon, as your Lordſhip profeſſedly does. 
\ Your Lordſhip has ſpent a great many Pages to tie me to that Author; and 
you ſtill in/i/# upon it, that I cannot clear my ſelf from laying that Foundation which 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. What this great Concern in 
a Matter of ſo little Moment means, I leave the Reader to gueſs : For, I be- 
ſeech your Lordſhip, of what great Conſequence is it to the World? What 
great Intereſt has any 'Truth of Religion in this, that I and another Man (be 
he who he will) make uſe of the ſame Grounds to different Purpoſes? This I 
am ſure, it tends not to the clearing or confirming my one material Truth in 
the World. If the Foundation I have laid 8 true, I neither diſown nor diſ- 
Vor. I. | 5 Voo 
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like it, whatever this or any other Author ſhall build upon it; becauſe, as your 
Lordſhip knows, ill Things may be built upon a = Foundation, and yer 
the Foundation never the worſe for it. And therefore, if that, or any vides 


Author hath built upon my Foundation, | ſee nothing in it, that I ought to be 


concern'd to clear my ſelf from. | 43 | 

If you can ſhew that my Foundation is falſe, or ſhew me a better Foundation 
of Certainty than mine, I promiſe you immediately to renounce and relinquiſh 
mine, with Thanks to your Lordſhip: But till you can prove, that he that firſt 


invented Syllogiſm as a Rule of right Reaſoning, or firſt laid down this Princi- 


ple, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be, is anſwerable for 
all thoſe Opinions which have been endeavour'd to be prov'd by Mode and Fi- 
gure, or have been built upon that Maxim; I ſhall not think my ſolf concern's, 
whatever any one ſhall , upon this Foundation of mine, That Certainty con- 
ſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, as 
they are expreſs'd in any Pr ion: much leſs ſhall I think my ſelf concern'd, 


for what you ſhall pleaſe to ſuppoſe (for that, with Submiſſion, is all you have 


done hitherto) any one has built upon it, tho he were ever ſo oppoſite to your 
Lordſhip in any of the Opinions he ſhould build on it. Flats 

In that Caſe, if he ſhould prove troubleſom to your Lordſhip with any Ar- 
gument pretended to be built upon my Foundation, 1 humbly conceive you have 
no other Remedy, but to ſhew either the Foundation falſe, and in that Caſe 1 
confeſs my ſelf concern d; or his Deductions from it wrong, and that I ſhall 
not be at all concern'd in, But if, inſtead of this, your Lordſhip ſhall find no 


other Way to ſubvert this Foundation of Certainty, but by ſaying, The Enemies 


of the Chriftian Faith build on it, becauſe you ſuppoſe one Author builds on it; 


this, I fear, my Lord, will very little advantage the Cauſe you defend, whilſt 


it lo viſibly ſtrengthens and gives Credit to your Adverſaries, rather than 
weakens any Foundation they + .- upon. For the Unitarians, I imagine, will 
be apt to ſmile at ſuch a Way of Arguing, viz. That they go on this Ground, 
becauſe the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious goes upon it, or is ſuppos'd by 
your Lordſhip to go upon it: and By-ſtanders will do little leſs than ſmile, to find 


my Book brought into the Socinian Controverſy, and the Ground of Certainty 
laid down in my Eſſay condemn'd, only becauſe that Author is ſuppos'd by your 


Lordſhip to build upon it. For this, in ſhort, is the Caſe, and this the Way 
your Lordſhip has uſed in anſwering Objections againſt the Trinity in Point of 
Reaſon. I know your Lordſhip cannot be ſuſpected of writing booty: but I 
fear ſuch a Way of Arguing in ſo great a Man as your Lordſhip, will, in an 
Age wherein the Myſteries of Faith are too much expos'd, give too juſt an Occaſion 
to the Enemies, and alſo to the Friends, of the Chriſtian Faith, to ſuſpe& that 
there is a great Failure ſome where. 5 15 | 

But to paſs by that: This I am ſure is per/onal Matter, which the World 


perhaps will think it need not have been troubled with. 


Tour Defence of your third Anſwer goes on; and to prove that the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon my Foundation, you tell me, That my Ground 
of Certainty is the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſs'd in any 
Propoſitions ; which are my own Words. From hence you urg d, That Jet the Pro- 
poſition come to us any way, either by human or divine Authority, if our Certainty 
depend upon this, we can be no more certain, than we have clear Perception of the 
+ (oe or „ fon of Ideas contain'd in it. And from hence the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious thought he had reaſon to reject all Myſteries of Faith, 
which are contain'd in Propoſitions, upon my Grounds of Certainty. = 
Since this ere Matter appears of ſuch Weight to your Lordſhip, that it 
needs to be farther proſecuted; and you think this your Argument, to prove 
that that Author built upon my Foundation, worth the repeating here again; I 
am oblig'd to enter again ſo far into this perſonal Matter, as to examine this 
Paſſage, which 1 formerly paſs'd by as of no Moment. For it is eaſy to ſhew, 
that what you ſay viſibly proves not that he built upon my Foundation; and 
next, tis evident, that if it were prov'd that he did ſo; yet this is no Proof that 
2 Method of Certainty is of dangerous Conſequence ; which is what was to be 
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As to the firſt of theſe, your Lordſhip would prove, that the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon my Ground; and how do you prove it? 
viz, becauſe he thought be had Reaſon to reject all Myſteries of Faith, which are 
contain d in Propoſitions, upon my Ground. How does it appear, that he rejected 
them upon my Grounds f Does he any where ſay ſo? No! that is not offer'd': 
there is no need of tuch an Evidence of Matter of Fact, in a Caſe which is 
only of Matter of Fact. But he thought be bad Reaſon to rejett them upon my 


Grounds of Certainty. How does it appear that he thought 10? Very plainly : 


Becauſe, let the Propoſition come to us by Human or Divine Aut bority, if our Cer- 
tainty depend upon the Perception of the Agreement of Diſagreement of the Ideas 
contain d in it, we can be uo more certain than we have clear Perception of that 
Agreement. The Con equence, I grant, is good, that if Certainty, i. e. Know- 
ledg, conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
then we can certainly know the Truth of no Propoſition further than we per- 
ceive that Agreement or Diſagreement. But how does it follow from thence, 
that he thought he had Reaſon, upon my Grounds, to reject any Propoſition, 
that contain d a Myſtery of Faith; or, as your Lordſhip expreſſes it, A 
Myſteries of Faith which are contain'd in Propoſitions ? in. 

Whether your Lordſhip, by the Word rejetting, accuſes him of not knowing, 
or of not believing ſome Propoſition that contains an Article of Faith ; or what 
he has done or not done, I concern not my ſelf: That which I deny, is the 
Conſequence above-mention'd, which I ſubmit to your Lordſhip to be prov'd. 
And when you have prov'd it, and ſhewn your ſelf to be ſo familiar with the 
Thoughts of that Author, as to be able to be poſitive what he thought, with- 
-out his telling you ; it will remain farther to be prov'd, that becauſe he thought 
fo, therefore he built right upon my Foundation; for otherwiſe no Prejudice 
will come to my Foundation, by any ill Uſe he made of it; nor will it be made 
good, that my Method or Way of Certainty, is of dangerous Conſ2quence ; which 
is what your Lordſhip is here to defend. Methinks your Lordſhip's Argument 
here is all one with this: Ariſtotlès Ground of Certainty (except of firſt Prin- 
ciples) lies in this, That thoſe Things which agree in a Third, agree themſelves: 
We can be certain of no Propoſition (excepting firſt Principles) coming to us 
either by Divine or Human Authority, if our Certainty depend upon this, far- 

ther than there is ſuch an Agreement: Therefore the Author of Chriſtianity not 

Myſterious thought he had Reaſon to reject all Myſteries of Faith, which are con- 
tain'd in Propoſitions upon Ariftotle's Grounds. This Conſequence, as ſtrange 
as it is, is juſt the ſame with what is in your Lordſhip's repeated Argument 
againſt me: For let Ariſtotlès Ground of Certainty be this that I have named, 
or what it will, how does it follow, that becauſe my Ground of Certainty is 
placed in the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, therefore the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious rejected any Propoſition more upon my Grounds than 
Ariftotle's? And will not Ariſtotle, by your Lordſhip's Way of arguing here, 
from rhe Uſe any one may make or think he makes of it, be guilty alſo of tart- 
ing a Method of Certainty of dangerous Conſequence, whether his Method be true 
or falſe, if thar or any other Author, whoſe Writings you diſlike, thought he 
built upon it, or be ſuppos d by your Lordſhip to think 1o ? But, as 1 —_— 
\ conceive, Propoſitions, ſpeculative Propoſitions, ſuch as mine are, about whic 
all this Stir is made, are to'be judg'd of by their Truth or Falſhood, and not 
by the Uſe any one ſhall make of them; much leſs by the Perſons who are ſup- 
poſed to build on them: And, therefore, it may be juſtly wonder'd, ſince you 
lay it is dangerous, why you never prov'd or attempted to prove it to be falſe. 


But you complain here again, that I anſwer'd not a Word to this in the proper 
Place. My Lord, if I offended your Lordſhip by paſſing it by, becauſe I thought 


ther was no Argument in it; I hope I have now given you ſome ſort of Sa- 
tisfaction, by ſhewing there is no Argument in it, and letting you fee, that your 


Conſequence here could not be inferr d from your Antecedent. If you think it 


may, 1 deſire you to try it in a Syllogiſm. For whatever you are pleas'd to 
ſay in another Place, my Way of Certainty by Ideas will admit of Autecedents 
and Conſequents, and of Syllogiſin, as the proper Form to try whether the In- 
ference be right or no. I ſhall ſet down your following Words, that the 
Reader may ſee your Lordſhip's Manner of Reaſoning concerning this Matter 
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in its full Force and Conſiſtency, and try it in a Hllogiſm if he pleaſes, Your 
Words are: 5 Hp Iv 


By this it evidently appears, that altbo your Lordſhip was willing to allow me all 


fuir Ways of interpreting my own Senſe ; yet you by no means thought, that m 


Words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapplied by that Author ; but rather that 
be ſaw into the true Conſequence of them, as they lie in my Book. And what An- 
ſwer do I give to this? Not a Word in the proper Place for it. | | 
You tell me, you were willing to allow me all fair TY of interpreting my own 
Senſe. If your Lordſhip had been conſcious to your ſelf, that you had herein 
meant me any Kindneſs, I think, I may preſume, you would not have minded 
me here again of a Favour, which you had told me of but in the preceding 
Page, and, to make it an Obligation, need not have been more than once 
talk'd of; unleſs your Lordſhip thought the Obligation was ſuch, that it 
would hardly be ſeen, unleſs I were told of it in Words at length, and in 
more Places than one. For what Favour, I beſeech you, my Lord, is it to 
allow me to do that which needed not your Allowance to be done, and I could 
have done (if it had been neceſſary) of my ſelf without being blam'd 
for taking that Liberty? Whatſoever, therefore, your Meaning was in theſe 
Words, I cannot think you took this Way to make me ſenſible of your 
Kindneſs, 3 
Your Lordſhip ſays, you were IN to all me to interpret my own Senſe. 
What you were willing to allow me to do, I have done, My Senſe is, that 
Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas ; and my Senſe therein I have interpreted to be the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, not only of perfectly clear and diſtinct Ideas, but ſuch Ideas, as we 
have, whether they be, in all their Parts, perfectly clear and diſtin or no. 
her, in Anſwer to your Objection, that it might be f dangerous Conſe- 
quence, I ſo explaind my Senſe, as to ſhew, that Certainty in that Senſe was 
not, nor could be of dangerous Conſequence, This, which was the Point in 
queſtion between us, your Lordſhip might have found at large explain'd in the 
gad, and ten or twelve following Pages of my ſecond Letter, if you had been 
pleas'd to have taken Notice of them. ar | 
But it ſeems you were more willing to tell me, That tho you were willing t9 
allow me all Ways of interpreting my own Senſe, yet you by no means thought that 
my Words were wholly . 00d or miſapply d by that Author, but rather that 
he ſaw mito the true Conſequence of them as they lie in my Book. I ſhall here ſet 
down your Lordſhip's Words, where (to give me and others Satisfaction) you 
ſay, Tou took care to prevent being miſunderſtood, which will beſt appear by your 
own Words, viz. That you muſt do that Right to the ingenious Author of the Eflay 
of Human Underſtanding, from whom theſe Notions are borrow'd to ſerve other 
Purpoſes than he intended them. It was tos plain, that the bold Il riter againſt the 
Myſteries of our Faith tak his Notions and Expreſſions from thence ; and what could 


be ſaid more for my Vindication, than that he turn'd them to other Purpoſes than 


Anſ. 1. p.46. 


Anſ. 1. P. 36. 


the Author intended them? This you endeavour to prove, p. 43——46: and 
then conclude ; By which it is ſufficiently prov'd, that you had Reaſon to ſay, that 
ny Notion was carry'd beyond my Intention. "Theſe Words, out of your firſt | 
Letter, I ſhall leave here, ſet by thoſe out of your ſecond, that you may, at 
your leiſure, if you think fit. (for it will not become me to tell your Lordſhip 
that I am willing to allow it) explain your ſelf to the ys Satisfaction, that it 
may be known which of them is now your Senſe; for they are, I ſuppoſe, too 
much to be together in any one's Senſe at the ſame time. vn 
My Intention being thus ſo well vindicated by your Lordſhip, that you think 
nothing could be 2. more for my Vindication ; the miſunderſtanding or not miſ- 
underſtanding of my Book, by that or any other Author, is what I ſhaff nor 
waſte my Time about. If your Lordſhip thinks he ſaw into the true Conſequence 
of this Poſition of mine, that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas (for tis from the Inference that you ſup- 
pole he makes from that my Definition of Knowledg, that you are here prov- 


ing it to be of dangerous Conſequence) he is beholden to your Lordſhip for 


your good Opinion of his quick Sight: I take no part in that, one way or 
other. What Conſequences your Lordſhip's quick Sight (which muſt be al- 
„ 1 | | low'd 
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low'd to have out- done what you ſuppoſe of that Gentleman's) has found | 
and charg'd on that Notion as dangerous, I ſhall endeavour to give you Sa- 
tisfaction in. | | 1 n 
Jou farther add, that tho' I anſwer d not a Mord in the proper Place, yet P. 21. 
afterwards, Lett. 2. p. 95. ( for you would omit nothing that may ſeem to help ny 
Cauſe) I offer ſomething towards an Anſwer. e | 

I ſhall be at a lo!s hereafter, what to do with the 82d and following Pages 
to the 95th ; ſince what is faid in thoſe Pages of my ſecond Letter goes for 
nothing, becauſe it is not in its proper Place. 'Though if any one will give him- 
ſelf the Trouble to look into my ſecond Letrer, he will find, that the Argu- 
ment I was upon, in the 46th Page, oblig'd me to defer what I had farther 
to ſay to your new Accuſation: But that I re- aſſum'd it in the 82d, and an- 
ſwer'd it in that and the following Pages. | 

But ſuppoſing every Writer had not that Exactneſs of Method, which ſhew'd, 
by the natural and viſible Connexion of the Parts of his Diſcourſe, that every 
thing was laid in its proper Place; is it a ſufficient Anſwer, not to take any 
notice of it? The Reaſon why I put this Queſtion, is, becauſe if this be a 
Rule in Controverſy, I humbly conceive, I might have paſs'd over the greateſt 
part of what your Lordſhip has ſaid to me, becauſe the Diſpoſition it has, 
under numerical Figures, is ſo far from giving me a View of the orderly Con- 
nection of the Parts of your Diſcourſe, that I have often been tempted to 
ſuſpect the Negligence of the Printer, for miſplacing your Lordſhip's Num- 
bers; ſince, ſo rank d as they are, they do, to me, who am confounded by them, 
loſe all Order and Connection quite. | 
The next Thing in the Defence, which you go on with, is an Exception 
to my Uſe of the Word Certainty. In the Cloſe of the Anſwer I had made in 


the Pagcs you paſs over, I add, “ That tho* the Laws of Diſputation allow Lett-2 x. 9 


bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings without any offer of a Proof; 
** yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give your Lordſhip all Satisfaction 
in what you apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence in my Book, as to 
* that Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon 
the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall, on the other 
Side, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip, That that Definition of mine, whe- 
ther true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to 
* that Article of Faith. The Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it is this; becauſe 
it can be of no Conſequence to it at all.” And the Reaſon of it was clear 
from what I had ſaid before, That Knowing and Believing were two different Letr.2. f. 90. 
Acts of the Mind: And that my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, i. e. that my Definition of Knowledg, one 
of thoſe Acts of the Mind, would not at all alter or ſhake the Definition of 
Faith, which was another Act of the Mind diſtin& from it: And, therefore, | 
I added, © That the Certainty of Faith (if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it Lett. 2.p. 95. 
A {o) has nothing to do with the Certainty of Knowledg.* And to talk of the | 
* Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledg of Be- 
** lieving ; a Way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand.” | The 
Theſe and other Words to this Purpoſe, in the following Paragraphs, 
your Lordſhip lays hold on, and ſets down as liable to no ſmall Exception; 
though, as you tell me, the main Strength of my Defence lies in it. Let what P. 23. 
Strength you pleaſe lie in it, my Defence was ſtrong enough without it. For 
to your bare ſaying, my Method of Certainty might be of dangerous Conſequence to 
any Article of the Chriftian Faith, without proving it, it was a Defence ſtrong 
enough barely to deny, and put you upon ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; 
which, e the this main Strength of my - Defence, as you call it, apart, I 
inſiſt on. | . Kt 
| But as to your Exception to what I ſaid on this Occaſion, it conſiſts in this, 
that there is a Certainty of Faith, and therefore you ſet down my ſaying, 
** 'That to talk of the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one as to talk of the Know- 
* ledg of Believing ; ” as that which ſhews the Inconſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas 
with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. Theſe are your Words here, and yet p. 23. 
you tell me, That it is not my Way of Ideas, but my Way of Certainty by Ideas, p. 74. 
hat your Lordſhip is un{atisfy'd about. What muſt I do now in the Caſe, when 
| h your 
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your Words are expreſly, that my Nature of Ideas have an Inconſiſtency with 
the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith? Muſt I preſume that your Lordſhip means 
my Notion of Certainty ? All that I can do, is to ſearch out your Meaning the 
beſt I can, and then ſhew where I apprehend it not concluſive. - But this Un- 
certainty, in moſt Places, what you mean, makes me {0 much Work, that a 
| great deal is omitted, and yet my Anſwer is too long. 

P. 23. Your Lordſhip asks, in the next Faragraph, Hou comes the Certainty of Faith 
to be ſo hard a Paint with me Anſww. I tuppole you ask this Queſtion more to 
give others hard I houghts of my Opinion of Faith, than to be inform'd your 
ſelf. For you cannot be ignorant that all along in my Eſſay I uſe Certainty for 
Knowleag ; 1o that for you to ask me, How comes the Certainty of Faith to be- 
come ſo hard a Point with me is the ſame thing as for you to ask, How comes 
the Knowledg of Faith, or, if you pleaſe, the Knowledg of Relieving, to be ſo 
hard a Point with me? A Queſtion which, I ſuppoſe, you will think needs no 

Anſwer, let your Meaning, in that doubrful Phraſe, be whar it will. 

I us'd in my Book the erm Certainty for Knowledg ſo generally, that no 
Body that has read my Book, tho' much leſs attentively than your Lordſhip, 
can doubt of it. 'That I us'd it in that Senſe there, I ſhall refer my Reader 
but to two Places amongſt many, to convince him. This, I am ſure, your 
Lordſhip could not be ignorant of, that by Certainty I mean Knowledg, ſince 
I have ſo us'd it in my Letters to you, Inſtances whereof are not a few; ſome 
Lett. 1. p.31, of them may be found in the Places mark'd in the Margent : And in my ſe- 
a boy 31, cond Letter, what I ſay in the Leaf immediately preceding that which you 
133,158,171, quote upon this Occaſion, would have put it paſt a Poſſibility for any one to 
135. make ſhew of a Doubt of it, had not that been amongſt thoſe Pages of my 

Anſwer, which, for its being out of its proper Place, it ſeems you were reſoly'd 
not to take notice of , and, therefore, I hope it will not be beſides my Pur- 
poſe here to mind you of it again. | N 
| After having ſaid ſomething to ſhew why 1 us'd Certainty and Knowledg for 
Lett. 2. p-93- the ſame thing, I added, © That your Lordſhip could not but take Notice of 
„this in the 18th Seck. of Chap. iv. of my 4th Book, it being a Paſſage you 
* had quoted, and runs thus; Where-ever we perceive the Agreement or Diſa- 
*© greement of any of our Ideas, there is certain Knowledg ; and where- ever we 
are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, there is certain real 
Knowledge: of which having given the Marks, I think I have ſhewn where- 
in Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts.” And I farther add, in the immediate- 
P. 94. ly following Words; That my Definition of Knowledg, in the Beginning of 
; the 4th Book of my Eſſay, ſtands thus: Knowledg ſeems to be nothing but 
the Perception of the Connection, and Agreement or Diſagreement, and 
« Repugnancy of any of our Ideas“ Whict is the very Definition of Certainty, 
that your Lordſhip is here conteſting, | | 
Since then you could not but know that in this Diſcourſe, Certainty with 
me ſtood for, or was the ſame thing with Knowledg ; may not one juſtly won- 
der how you come to ask me ſuch a Queſtion as this, How comes the Knowledg 
of Believing to become ſo hand a Point with me © For that was, in Effect, the 

Queſtion that you ask'd, when you put in the Term Certainty, ſince you knew 

as undoubtedly that I meant Knowledg by Certainty, as that I meant Believing 
by Faith; i. e. you could doubt of neither. And that you did not doubt of 
it, is plain from what you ſay in the next Page, where you endeavour to prove 

this an improper Way of ſpeaking. | | | 
Whether it be a proper Way of ſpeaking, I allow to be a fair Queſtion. 

But when you knew what I meant, tho' I expreſs'd it improperly, to put 

Queſtions in a Word of mine, us'd in a Senſe different from mine, which could 

not but be apt to inſinuate to the Reader, that my Notion of Certainty, dero- 

gated from the w.regPÞogjer or full Aſſurance of Faith, as the Scripture calls it, 
is what, I gueſs, in another, would make your Lordſhip ask again, 1s this fair 
and ingenuous Dealing & ibn 2615 E271 


. 
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Heb. x. 22. My Lord, my Bible expreſſes the higheſt Degree of Faith, which the Apoſtle 
recommended to Believers in his time by full Aſſurance. But Aſſurance of Faith, 
tho' it be what Aſſurance ſoever, will by no means down with your Lordſhip in 

P. 26. my Writing. You fay, I allow Aſſurance of Faith, God forbid 1 1 by 

| 5 other wiſe: 
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ta the ' Biſhop of Morceſter. 
otherwiſe : but then you ask, I hy not Certainty as well as Aſſurance ? My Lord, 
1 think it may be a Reaſon not misbecoming a poor Layman, and ſuch as he 
might preſume would ſatisfy a Biſhop of the Church of England, that he ſound 
his Bible to ſpeak ſo. I find my Bible ſpeaks of the Aſſurance of Faith, but 
no where, that I can remember, of the Certainty of Faith, tho' in many Places 
it ſpeaks of the Certainty of Kuowledg, and therefore I ſpeak fo too; and ſhall 
not, I think, be condemn d for keeping cloſe to the Expreſſions of our Bible, 

tho the Scripture-Language, as it is, does not ſo well ſerve your Lordſhip's 
Turn in the preſent Caſe. When 1 ſhall ſee, in an authentick Tranſlation of 
our Bible, the Phraſe chang' d, it will then be time enough for me to change it 
too, and call it not the Aſſurance, but Certainty of Faith: But, till then, I ſhall 
not be aſham'd of it, notwithſtanding you reproach me with it, by terming it, 
The Aſſurance of Faith, as I call it; when you might as well have term'd it, P. zr. 
The Aſſurance of Faith, as our Bible calls it. 2 

It being plain, that by Certainty I meant Knowledg, and by Faith the Act x * 
of Believing ; that theſe Words where you ask, Hou comes the Certainty of P. 23. 
Faith ſo hard a Point with me? and where you tell me, I will allow no Cer- P. 26. 
tainty of Faith ; may make no wrong Impreſſion in Mens Minds, who may be 
apt to underſtand them of the Object, and not merely of the Act of Believing ; 
I crave leave to ſay with Mr. Chillingworth, * That I do heartily acknowledg C. 6. 6. 3. 
6 and believe the Articles of our Faith, to be in themſelves Truths, as certain | 
© and infallible, as the very common Principles of Geometry and Metaphyſicks. 
«© But that there is not requir'd of us a Knowledg of them, and an Adhe- 
« rence to them, as certain as that of Senſe or Science: And that for this 
Reaſon (amongſt others given both by Mr. Chillingworth and Mr. Hooker) viz. 
That Faith is not Knowledg, no more than three is four, but eminently 
* contain'd in it: So that he that knows, believes, and ſomething more; 
* but he that believes, many times does not; nay, if he doth barely and 
merely believe, he doth never know.” Theſe are Mr. Chillingworth's own C. 6. b. 2. 
Words. | 

That this Affurance of Faith may approach very near to Certainty, and not 
come ſhort of it in a {ure and ſteddy Influence on the Mind, I have ſo plainly 
declay'd, that no Body, I think, can queſtion it. In my Chapter of Reaſon, Eſſay, B. 4. 
which has receiv'd the Honour of your Lordſhip's Animadverſions, I ſay of ©: 17. 6. 16. 
ſome Propoſitions wherein Knowledg [i. e. in my Senſe, Certainty] fails us, 
© That their Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily fol- 
* lows it, as Knowledg does Demonſtration.” Does your Lordſhip aſcribe any 
greater Certainty than this to an Article of mere Faith? If you do not, we 


are, it ſeems, agreed in the thing; and ſo all that you have ſo emphatically 


{aid about it, is but to correct a Miſtake of mine in the Engliſh Tongue, if it 
prove to be one: A weighty Point, and well worth your Lordſhip's beſtowing 
ſo many Pages upon ! I ſay, were Faith, becauſe tho' a Man may be a Chri- 
ſtian, who merely believes that there is a God; yet that is not an Article 
of mere Faith, becauſe it may be demonſtrated that there is a God, and fo 
may certainly be known. — | ET 
Your Lordſhip goes on to ask, Have not all Mankind, who have talk'd of P. 23. 
Aſatters of Faith, allow'd a Certainty of Faith, as well as a Certainty of Know- 
ledg ? To anſwer a Queſtion concerning what all Mankind, who have talk'd of 
Faith, have done, may be within the Reach of your great Learning : As for 
me, my Reading reaches not ſo far. The Apoſtles and the Evangeliſts, I can 
anſwer, have talk'd of Matters of Faith, but I do not find in my Bible that they 
have any where ſpoke (for tis of ſpeaking here the Queſtion 5 of the Certainty 
f Faith; and what they a/low, which they do not 1peak of, I cannot tell. I 
{ay, in my Bible, meaning the Eugliſi Tranſlation uſed in our Church: tho 
what a Maukind, who ſpeak not of Faith in Engliſh, can do towards the de- 
ciding of this Queſtion, I do not ſee; it being about the Signification of an 
Engliſ Word. And whether in Propriety of Speech it can be apply d to Faith, 
can only be decided by thoſe who underſtand Engliſh, which all Mankind, who 
hade talk'd of Matters of Faith, I humbly conceive, did not. | | 
To prove that Certainty in Enghiſb may be apply'd to Faith, you ſay, That P. 24. 
among the Romans it was oH to Doubting ; and for that you bring on Latin 
| Sr | entence, 
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Sentence, Nil tam certum eft quam quod de dubio certum. Anſw. Certum, among 
the Romans, might be oppos'd to Doubting, and yet not be apply'd to Faith, be- 
cauſe Knmwledg, as well as Believing, is oppos'd to Doubting : and therefore, un- 
les it had pleas'd your Lordſhip to have quoted the Author out of which this 
Latin Sentence is taken, one cannot tell whether Certum be not in it ſpoken of a 
Thing known, and not of a Thing believ'd : tho", if it were fo, I humbly con- 
ceive, it would not prove what you ſay, viz. that it, i. e. the Word Certainty, 
(for to that it muſt refer here, or to to nothing that I underſtand) was amon 
the Romans apply'd to Faith ; for, as I take it, they never uſed the Engliſh 
Word Certainty: and tho! it be true, that the Eugliſb Word Certainty be taken 
from the Latin Word Certus; yet that therefore Certainty in Engliſh is uſed ex- 
actly in the ſame Senſe that Certus is in Latin, that I think you will not ſay; for 
then Certainty in Engliſh muſt ſignify Purpoſe and Reſolution of Mind, for to 
that Certys is apply'd in Latin. 

You are pleas'd here to tell me, That in my former Letter I ſaid, . That if 
& we knew the Original of Words, we ſhould be much help'd to the Ideas th 
e were firſt apply'd to, and made to ſtand for.” I grant it true, nor ſhall I 
unſay it here. For I ſaid not, that a Word that had its Original in one Language, 
kept always exactly the ſame Signification in another Language, into which it 
was from thence tranſplanted. But if you will give me leave to remind you 
of it, I remember that you, my Lord, ſay in the ſame Place, That little Weight 
is to be laid upon a bare Grammatical Etymology, when a Word is uſed in another 
Senſe by the beſt Authors. And I think you could not have brought a more pro- 
per Inſtance to verify that Sayings than that which you produce here. 

But pray, my Lord, why ſo far about? Why are we ſent to the ancient Ro- 
mans? Why muſt we conſult (which is no caſy Task) all Mankind, who have 
talk'd of Faith, to know whether Certainty be properly uſed for Faith or no; 
when, to determine it between your Lordſhip and me, there is ſo ſure a Reme- 
dy, and ſo near at hand? It is but for py to ſay wherein Certainty conſiſts, 
This, when I gently offer'd to your Lordſhip in my firſt Letter, you interpreted 
it to be a Deſign to draw you out of your Way, _ 

I am ſorry, my Lord, you ſhould think it out of your Way to put an End, 
a ſhort End, to a Controverſy, which you think of ſuch Moment : Methinks it 
ſhould not be out of your Hay, with one Blow, finally to overthrow an Aſſer- 
tion, which you think to be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, 
which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend, I propos'd the ſame again, where 
I ſay ; “ For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your Lordſhip to 
«© 1et aſide this Definition of Knowledg, by giving us a better, and this Dan- 
* ger is over. But you chuſe rather to have a Controverſy. with my Book, 
* for having it in it, and to put me upon the Defence of it.” This is fo ex- 
preſs, that your taking no Notice of it, puts me at a Loſs what to think. 'To 
ſay that a Man ſo great in Letters, does not know wherein Certainty conſiſts, is 
a greater Preſumption than I will be guilty of; and yet to think that you do 
know, and will not tell, is yet harder. Who can think, or will dare to ſay, 


that your Lordſhip, ſo much concern'd for the Articles of Faith, and engag d 


in this Diſpute with me, by your Duty, for the Preſervation of them, ſhould 
chuſe to keep up a Controverſy with me, rather than remove that Danger, which 


my wrong Notion of Certainty threatens to the Articles of Faith? For, my Lord, 


* 
ſince the — is mov'd, and it is brought by your Lordſhip to a publick 
Diſpute, wherein Certainty conſiſts, a great many, knowing no better, may 


take up with what I have ſaid, and, rather than have no Notion of Certainty 
at all, will ſtick by mine, till a better be ſhew'd them. And if mine tends to 
Scepticiſm, as you ſay, and you will not furniſh them with one that does not, 
what is it but to give way to Scepticiſm, and let it quietly prevail on Men, as 
either having my Notion of Certainty, or none at all? Your Lordſhip indeed 
ſays ſomething in Excuſe in your 75th Page; which, that my Anſwer may be 
in the proper Place, ſhall be conſider d when we come there. | 

Your Lordſhip declares, That you are utterly againſt any private Mints of 


Words. I know not what the Publick may do for your particular Satisfaction in 


the Caſe ; but till publick Mints of Words are erected, I know no Remedy for 


it, but that you muſt patiently ſuffer this Matter to go on in the ſame Courſe, 


that 
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that I think it has gone in ever ſince Language has been in uſe. Here in this 
Iſland, as far as my Knowledge reaches, I do not find, that ever ſince the Saxons 
Time, in all the Alterations that have been made in our Language, 72 any one 
Word or Phraſe has had its Authority from the Great Seal, or paſs'd by Act of 
Parliament. | age he aa aint cd oy 

When the dazling Metaphor of the Mint and new milfd Words, &c. (which 
mightily, as it ſeems, delighted your Lordſhip when you were writing that Pa- 
ragraph) will give you Leave to conſider this Matter plainly as it is, you will 
find, that thecoining of 4 05 publickly authoriz'd Mints, affotdsno Manner 
of Argument againſt private Mens meddling in the introducing new, or changing 


the Signification of old Nords; every one of which Alterations always has its 


riſe from ſome private Mint. The Cale in ſhort, is this; Money, by Virtue of the 
Stamp. receiv'd in the publick Mint, which vouches its intrinſic Worth, has 
Authority to paſs. This Uſe of the publick Stamp would be loſt; if private 
Men were ſuffer d to offer Money ſtamp'd by themſelves. On the contrary, 
Words are offered to the Publick by every private Man, coin'd in his private 
Mint, as he pleaſes ; but tis the receiving of them by others, their very paſſing, 
that gives them their Authority and Currency, and not the Mint they come 
out of, Horace, I think, has given a true Account of this Matter, in a Country 
very jealous of any Uſurpation upon the publick Authority /: 


Multa renaſcentur 2 jam cecidere, cadentque 
Dux nuns ſunt in honore vocabula, i volet uſus, 
em penes arbitrium eft & jus & norma logquendi. 


But yet, whatever Change is made in the Signification or Credit of any Word 
by publick Uſe, this Change has always its Beginning in ſome private Mint ;1o 
Horace tells us, it was in the Roman Language quite down, to his Time: 


Ego cur acquirere pauca 

Si poſſum invideor ; quum lingua Catonis & Euni 
Sermonem, patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit.9 Licuit ſemperque. licebit 
 Signatum praſents nota procudere nomen. 


Here we ſee: Horace expreſly, ſays, That private Mints of Words were always 
licens'd; and, with Horace, I humbly conceive ſo they will always continue, 
how utterly ſoever your Lordſhip may be againſt them. And therefore he that offers 


to the Publick vew-mild Words, from his own private Mint, is not always in that 


ſo bold an Invader of the publick Authority, as you would make him. 
This, I ſay, not to excuſe my. ſelf in the preſent Caſe ; for I deny, that I have 
at all chang'd the Signification of the Word Certainty. And therefore, if you 
had pleas d, you might, my Lord, have ſpar'd your ſaying on this Occaſion, 
That it ſeems our old Words muſt not now. paſs in the current Senſe ; and 
ſons aſſume too, much Authority to themſelves, who will not ſuffer common Words to 
. paſs in their general Acceptation : and other Things to the ſame Purpoſe in this 
Paragraph, till you had prov'd, that, in ſtrict Fropriety of Speech, it could be 
ſaid, That a Man was certain of that which he did not know, but only believ'd. 
If you had had Time, in the Heat of Diſpute, to have made a little Reflection 
on the Uſe of the Exgliſʒ Word Certainty in ſtrict Speaking, perhaps your Lord- 
ſhip would not have been fo forward to have made my uſing it only for pre- 
cile Knowledge, ſo enormous an Impropriety ; at leaſt you would not have ac- 
cus'd it of. weakening the Credibility of any Article of Faith. | | 
Tis true indeed, People commonly ſay, they are certain of what they barely 
believe, without doubting. But 'tis as true, that they as commonly fay that 
they know, it too. But no Body from thence concludes, that Believing is Know- 
ing. As little can they conclude from the like vulgar Way of Speaking, that 
Helie ving is Certainty. Allthat is meant thereby, is no more but this, that the 


full Aſſurance of their Faith as ſteddily determines their Aſſent to theembracing 


of that Truth, as if they actually knew it. 


- 


But however ſuch Phraſes as theſe are uſed to ſhew the Steddineſs ne 
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of their Faith, who thus ſpeak; yet they alter not the Propriety of our Language 
which I think appropriates Certainty only to how Nike when in ſtrict and philoſo- 


hical Diſcourſe it is, upon that Account, contra-diſtinguiſh'd to Faith; as in this 
aſe here your Lordſhip Knows it is: Whereof there is an expreſs Evidence in m 


firſt Letter, where I ſay, © That I ſpeak of Belief, and your Lordſhip of Cey. 


* tainty ;. and that I meant Belief, and not Certainty.” And that I made nit an 


Improper nor #njuſtifiable Uſe of the Word Certainty, in contra-diſtinguiſbing it thus 


to Faith, I thittk I have an unqueſtionable Authority in the learned and cautious Dr. 


Cudworth, who fo uſes it: What Eſſence, ſays be, is to Generation, the ſame i; 


P. 25. 


Certainty of Truth or Knowledg to Faith, pag. 459. 


* 
» 


Your Lordſhip ſays, Certainty is common to both Knowledg and Faith, unleſs Ithin 


it impoſſible to be certain upon any Teſtimony whatſoever. I think it is poſſible to be cer- 

tain upon the Teſtimony of God (for that, I ſuppoſe, you mean) where I know that 
it is the Timon of God; becauſe in ſucha Caſe, that Teſtimony is capable not only 
to make me believe, but, if I conſider it tight, tomake me knew the I hing to be ſo, 


and ſo I may be certain. For the Veracity of God is as capable of making me know 
a a Propoſition to be true, as ui other Way of Proof can be; and therefore I do not in 


ſuch aCaſe barelybe/ieve,but know ſich aPropoſition to be true, and artainCertarnty. 

The Snmof your Accuſation isdrawn up thus: That Thave appropriated Certainty 
to the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas in any Propoſition; 
and now I find this will not hold as to Articles of Faith; and therefore Iwill allow no 
Certainty of Faith; which you think is not for the Advantage of my Cauſe. 'The'Truth 


of the Matter of Fact is in ſhort this; That I have placed Knowledg in the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. This Definition of Knowledg, 


your Lordſhip ſaid, might be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which 


Lett. 2. p.94. 
— 93, | 


P. 27, 23. 


you have endeavour d to defend. I his I deny'd, and gave this Reaſon for it, viz. 
'That a Definition of 'Know/edg, whether a good or bad, true or falſe Definition, 
could not be of ill or any Conſequence to an Article of Faith: Becauſe a Defini- 
tion of Knguledg, which was one Act of the Mind, did not at all concern Faith, 
which was another Act of the Mind quite diſtin& from it. To this then, which 
was the Propoſition m queſtion between us, your Lordfhip, I humbly conceive, 


ſhould have anſwer d. But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip, by the Uſe of the 


Word Certainty in a Senſe that I uſcd it not, (for you knew I uſed it only for 
Knowledg) would repreſent me as having ſtrange Notions of Faith. Whether this 
be for the Advantage of your Cauſe, your Lordſhip will do well to conſider. 

Upon ſuch a Uſe of the Word Certainty in a different Senſe from what I uſe it 
in, the Force of all your Lordſhip ſays under your firſt Head, contain'd in the 
Two or Three next Paragraphs, depends, as I think; for I muſt own (pardon 
my Dulneſs) that I do not clearly comprehend the Force of what your I ordſhip 
there ſays: And it will take up too many Pages, to examine it Period by 


Period. In ſhort therefore, I rake your Lordſhip's Meaning to be this: 


That there are ſome Articles of Faith, viz. The fundamental Principles of natural 
Religion, which Mankind may attain to a Certainty in by Reaſon without Revelation; 
which becauſe a Man that proceeds upon my Grounds cannot attain to a Certainty iu 
by Reaſon, their Credibility to him, when they are conſider' d as purely Matters of 
Faith, will be weaken'd. Thoſe which your Lordſhip inſtances in, are the Being 
of a God, Providence, and the Rewards and Puniſhments of ga future State. 

This is the Way, as I humbly conceive, your Lordſhip takes here to prove my 
Grounds of Certainty (for ſo you call my Definition of Knowledg) to be of dan- 
gerous Conſequence to the Articles of Faith. | . 

To avoid Ambiguity and Confuſion in the examining this Argument of your 
Lordſhip's, the beſt Way, I humbly conceive, will be to lay- by the Term Cer- 
tainty; which your Lordſhip and I uſing in different Senſes, is the leſs fit to 


make what we ſay to one another clearly underſtood ; and inſtead thereof, to 


uſe the Term Knowledg, which, with me, your Lordſhip knows, is equivalent. 
Your Lordſhip's Propoſition then, as far as it has any Oppoſition to me, is 
this, That if Knowledg be ſuppos'd to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agrec- 


ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, a Man cannot attain to the Knowledg that theſe 


Propoſitions, viz. T hat there is a God, a Providence, and Rewards and Puniſhments 
in a future State, are true; and therefore the Credibility of theſe Articles, con- 
ſider d purely as Matters of Faith, will be weaken'd to him. W herein there arc 


theſe Things to be prov d by your Lordſhip. | nn 
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1. That upon my Grounds of Knowledg, 7. e. upon a Suppoſition that 
Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
we cannot attain to the Knowledg of the Truth of either of thoſe Propoſitions, 
viz. That there is a God, Providence, and Rewards and Puniſhments in a future 
State. 

2. Your Lordſhip is to prove, 'That the not knowing the 'Truth of any Pro- 
poſition, leſſens the Credibility of it; which, in ſhort, amounts to this, That 
want of Knowledg leſſens Faith in any Propoſition propos d. This is the Pro- 

poſition to be prov'd, if your Lordſhip uſes Certainty in the Senſe 1 uſe it, i. e. 
for Knowledg; in which only ule of it, will it here bear upon me. 

But ſince I find your Lordſhip, in theie two or three Paragraphs, to uſe the 
Word Certainty in ſo uncertain a Senſe, as ſometimes to ſignify Knowledg by it, 
and ſometimes Believing in general, i, e. any Degree of Believing ; give me leave 
to add, that if your Lordſhip means by theſe Worlds, Let us ſuppoſe a Perſon by P 
natural Reaſon to attain to aCertainty as to the Being of a God, &c. i. e. attain to a 

Belief that there is a God, &c. or the Soul's Immortality: 1 ſay, if you take Cer- 
tainty in ſuch a Senſe, then it will be incumbent upon your Lordſhip to prove, 
That if a Man finds the natural Reaſon whereupon he entertain'd the Belief of 
a God, or of the Immortality of the Soul, uncertain, that will weaken the Cre- 
dibility of thoſe Fundamental Articles, as Matters of Faith, or, which is in Effect the 
ſame, That the Weakneſs of the Credibility of any Article of Faith from Rea- 
ſon, weakens the Credibility of it from Revelation. For tis this which theſe 
following Words of yours import: Fur before, there was a natural Credibility in them P. 28. 
on the Account of Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that is loſt. 

To prove the firſt of theſe Propoſitions, viz. That upon the Suppoſition that 
Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
we cannot attain to the Knowledg of the 'Truth of this Propoſition, That there 
is a God ; your Lordſhip urges, that I have ſaid, That no Idea proves the Exi- 
ſtence of the Thing without it ſelf : which Argument, reduc'd to Form, will ſtand 
thus; If it be true, as I ſay, that no Idea proves the Exiſtence” of the Thi 
without it ſelf, then upon the Suppoſition that Knowledg conſiſts in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, we cannot attain to the 
Knowledg of the Truth of this Propoſition, That there is a God; which Ar- 
gument ſo manifeſtly proves not, that there needs no more to be ſaid to it, than 
to deſire that Conſequence to be prov d. wh, 

Again, as to the Immortality of the Soul, your Lordſhip urges, that I have | 
ſaid, That I cannot know but that Matter may think ; therefore upon my Ground P. 23. 
of Knowledg, i. e. upon a Suppoſition that Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of /dcas, there is an End of the Soul's Im- 
mortality. This Conſequence I mult alſo deſire your Lordſhip to prove: Only 
I crave leave, by the bye, to point out ſome 'Things in theſe Paragraphs, too 
remarkable to be paſſed over without any Notice. "I | 

One is, That you ſuppoſe a Man is mage certain upon my general Grounds of Cer- P. 28. 
tainty, i. e. knows by the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, that there is a God, and yet upon a further Examination of my Method, 
be finds that the Way of Ideas will not do. Here, my Lord, if by my Grounds of 
Certainty, any Method, and my Way of Ideas, you mean one and the ſame Thing; 
then your Words will have a Conſiſtency, and tend to the ſame Point. But then 
1 a beg your Lordſhip to conſider, that your Suppoſition carries a Contra- 

diction in it, viz. That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that by my Grounds, my Me- 
thod, and my Way of Certainty, a Man is made certain, and not made certain, 
that there is a God. If your Lordſhip means here by my Grounds of Certainty, 
my Method, and my Ii ay of Ideas, different Things, (as it ſeems to me you do) 
then, whatever your Lordſhip may ſuppoſe here, it makes nothing to the Point 

in Hand, which is to ſhew, that by this my Ground of Certainty, viz. That 
Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; 

a Man firit attains to a Knowledg that there is a God, and afterwards, by the 
ſame Grounds of Certainty, he comes to loſe the Knowledg that there is a God; 
which to me ſeems little leſs than a Contradic&tion. _ T9010 ee 

"Tis likely your Lordſhip will ſay you mean no ſuch Thing; for you alledg this 
Propoſition, That no Idea proves the Exiſtence of any Thing without it ſelf, andgive 
e. 1 pp e that 
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my particular Grounds of Certainty; whereas it is no more any Ground 
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that as an Inſtance that my Hay of Ideas will not do, i. e. will not prove the 


' Being of a God. Tis true, your Lordſhip does ſo. But withal, my Lord, 


*tis as true, that this Propoſition, ſuppoſing it to be mine (for it is not here 
ſet down in my Words) contains not my Method, or Hay, or Notion of Cer- 
tainty ; tho? tis in that Senſe alone, that it can here be uſeful to your Lordſhip 
to call it my Method, or the Way by Ideas. 

Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, That my defining Knowledg t6 conſiſt in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreeinent of Ideas, weakens the Credi:. 
bility of this fundamental Article of Faith, That there is a God: What is your 
I.ordſhip's Proof of it? Juſt this: The ſaying that no Idea proves the Exiſtence 
of the Thing without it ſelf, will not do; Ergo. the ſaying that Knowledg con- 
fiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the 
Credibility of this fundamental Article. This, my Lord, ſeems to me no Proof; 
and all that I can find, that is offer'd to make it a Proof, is only your calling 
theſe Propoſitions my general Grounds of Certainty, my Method of Proceeding, the 
Hay of Ideas, and my own Principles in Point of Reaſon ; as if that made theſe 
two Propoſitions the ſame thing, and whatſoever were a Conſequence of one, 
may be charg'd as way wy {gp of the other: Thoꝰ it be viſible, that tho? the 
latter of theſe be ever ſo falſe, or ever ſo far from being a Proof of a God, 
yet it will by no mcans thence follow, that the former of them, viz. 'That 
Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
weakens the Credibility of that fundamental Article. But 'tis but for your 
Lordſhip to call them both the Hay of Ideas, and that is enough. 

That I may not be accus'd by your Lordſhip for unfair and N Deal- 
ing, for repreſenting this Matter ſo ; I ſhall here ſet down your Lordſhip's Words 
at large: Let us now ſuppoſe a Perſon, by natural Reaſon, to attain to a Certainty, ' 
as to the Being of God, and Immortality of the Soul; and he proceeds upon J. L's 
general Grounds of Certainty, from the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; and fo 
from the Ideas of God and the Soul, Le is made certain of theſe tuo Points before 
mention d. But let us again ſuppoſe that ſuch a Perſon, upon a farther Examina- 
tion of J. L's Method of proceeding, finds that the IWay of Ideas, in theſe Caſes, will 
not do; for no Idea proves the Exiſtence of the Thing without it ſelf, any more 
than the Picture of a Man proves his Being, or the Viſions of a Dream make a 
true Hiſtory (which are J. L's 9wn Expreſſions.) And for the Soul he cannot be 
certain, but that Matter may think, ( as J. L. affirms) and then what becomes 
of the Soul's Immateriality (and conſequently Immortality) from its Operations ? 
But for all this, fays J. L. his Aſſurance of Faith remains firm on its own Baſis. 
Now you appeal ts any Man of Senſe, whether the finding the Uncertainty of his own 
Principles, which he went upon in Point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility 
of theſe fundamental Articles, when they are conſider d purely as Matters of Faith? 
For before, there was a natural Credibility in them on the Account of Reaſon z but 
by going on ou Grounds of Certainty, all that is loſt ; and, inſtead of being cer- 
tain, he is more doubtful than ever. Theſe arc your Lordſhip's own Words; and 
now I appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether they contain any other Argument 
againſt my placing of Certainty as I do, but this, viz. A Man miſtakes, and 
thinks that this Propoſition, No Idea proves the Exiſtence of the Thing without it 
ſelf, ſhews that in the Way of Ideas one cannot prove a God; Ergo, this Propo- 
ſition, Certainty conſifts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, weakens the Credibility of this fundamental Article, That there is a God. 
And ſo of the Immortality of the Soul; becauſe, I ſay, I know not but Matter 
may think; your Lordſhip would infer, Ergo, My Definition of Certainty 
weakens the Credibility of the Revelation of the Soul's Immortality, 

Your Lordſhip is pleas'd here to call this Propoſition, ** That Knowledg or 
< Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


\ E&. Ideas,” my general Grounds of Certainty ; as if I had ſome more particular 


Grounds of Certainty. Whereas I have no other Ground or Notion of Certain- 
ty, but this one alone ; all my Notion of Certainty is contain'd in that one parti- 
cular Propoſition: But perhaps your Lordſhip did it, that you might make the 
Propoſition above-quoted, vg. No Idea proves the Exiſtence of the Thing 
© without it ſelf, under the Title you give it of the May of Ideas, paſs for one of 


of 
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of Certainty of mine, or Definition of Knowledg, than any other Propoſition 


Another Thing, very remarkable in what your Lordſhip here ſays, is, That 


you make the Failing to attain Knowledg by any Way of Certainty in ſome 
particular Inſtaiices, to be the finding the Uncertainty of the Way it 2 
is all one as to ſay, That if a Man miſſes by Algebra, the certain Knowledg 


of ſome Propoſitions in Mathematicks, therefore he finds the Way or Princi- 


ples of Agebra to be uncertain or falſe. This is your Lordſhip's Way of Rea- 


ſoning here: Your Lordſhip quotes out of me, That I ſay no Idea proves 
the Exiſtence of the Thing without it ſelf; and that I fay, © That one 
cannot be certain that Matter cannot think: From whence your Lordſhi 
argues, That he who ſays ſo, cannot attain to Certainty that there is a God, 
or that the Soul is immoftal; and thereupon your Lordſhip concludes, He 
finds the Uncertainty of the Principles he went upon, in Point of Reaſon, i. e. that 
he finds this Principle, or Ground of Certainty, he went upon in Reaſoning, viz. 
That Certainty, or Knowledg, conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, to be uncertain. For if your Lordſhip means here, by 
Principles he went upon in Point of Reaſon, any thing elſe but that Definition of 
Knowledg, which your Lordſhip calls my May, Method, Grounds, &c. of Cer- 
tainty, which I ard others, to the endangering ſome Articles of Faith, go upon; 
I crave leave to ſay, it concerns nothing at all the Argument your Lordſhip 
is upon, which is to prove, That the placing of Certainty in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas may be of dangerous Conſequence 
to any Article of Faith. | | 

Your Lordſhip, in the next place ſays, Before we can believe any thing upon 
the account of Revelation, we muſt ſuppoſe there is a God. What Uſe does your 
Lordſhip make of this? Your Lordſhip thus argues ; But by my Way of Cer- 
tainty, a Man is made uncertain whether there be a God or no: For that to 
me is the Meaning of thoſe Words, How can bis Faith ſtand firm as to Divine 
Revelation, when he is made uncertain by his own Way, whether there be a God or 
no? or they can to me mean nothing to the Queſtion in hand. What is the Con- 
cluſion from hence? This it muſt be, or nothing to the Purpoſe ; Ergo, my 
Definition of Knowledg, or, which is the ſame thing, my placing of Certainty 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, leaves not the 
Articles of Faith the ſame Credibility they had before. WA | 
To excuſe my Dulneſs in not being able to comprehend this Conſequence, 
pray, my Lord, conſider, that your Lordſhip ſays ; Before we can believe any 
thing upon the account of Revelation, it muſt be ſuppos'd that there is a God. But 
cannot he, who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agteement and Diſa- 
greement of Ideas, ſuppoſe there is a God? 


But your Lordſhip means by ſuppoſe, that one muſt be certain that there is 


a God. Let it be ſo, and let it be your Lordſhip's Privilege in Controverſy 
to uſe one Word for another, tho' of 

| ſuppoſe and be certain are; Cannot one that places Certainty in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, be certain there is a God? I can 
aſſure you, my Lord, I am certain there is a God; and yet, I own, That 1 
place ainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas * 
Nay, I dare venture to fay to your Lordſhip, That I have prov'd there is a 


God, and ſee no Inconſiſtency at all between theſe two Ptopoſitions, That 


Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of [deas, 
and that it is certain there is a God. So that this my Notion of Certainty, this 
Definition of Knowledg, for any thing your Lotdſhip has ſaid to the contrary, 


leaves to this fundamental Article the {ame Credibility, and the ſame Certainty 


it had before. | | | 

Your Lordſhip fays farther, To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, we muſt be certain 
that there is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the World. ore again 
my Lord, your Way of writing makes Work for my Ignorance ; and 


the Propoſition in queſtion, I muſt diſtinguiſh it into theſe different Senſes, 
which, I'think, your Lordſhip's Way of ſpeaking may comprehend. For your 


Lordſhip may mean it thus; To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, we muſt be certain, 
2 | | "IN Ie 3b ee . i. e. we 


7 
elf; which 


or n ore f 5 
can either admit, or deny this Propoſition, or judge what Force it has to prove 
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Ibid. 


a different Signification, as, I think, to 


4 


— — — 
—— — — — 


* 
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j. e. we muſt believe, that there is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the 
World, Or your Lordſhip may mean thus, He muſt be certain, i. e. we muſt 
know, that there is ſomething above Matter and Motion in the World. In the next 
place, your Lordſhip may mean by ſomething above Matter and Mation, either 
ſimply an intelligent Being ; for Knowledg, without determining what Being 
it is in, is a Princifle above Matter and Motion: Or your Lordſhip may mean 
an immaterial. intelligent Being. So that this undetermin'd Way of expreſſing, 
| NGOs, at leaſt, four diſtin& Propoſitions, whereof tome are true, and others 
not ſo, For, | 
1. My Lord, if your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, 
a Man muſt be certain, i. e. muſt certainly know, that there is an intelligent 
"Being in the World, and that that intelligent Being is immaterial 4 
whence that Revelation comes; I deny it. For a Man may ſuppoſe Reve- 
lation upon the Belief of an intelligent Being from whence it comes, with- 
out being able to make out to himſelf, by a ſcientifical Reaſoning, that there 
js ſuch a Being. A Proof whereof, I humbly conceive, are the Anthropomor- 
-phites among the Chriſtians heretofore, who, nevertheleſs, rejected not the 


Revelation of the New Teſtament : And he that will talk with illiterate Peo- 


ple, in this Age, will, I doubt not, find many who believe the Bible to be 
the Word of God, though they imagine God himſelf in the Shape of an old 
Man Tung in Heaven; which they could not do, if they knew, 7. e. had ex- 
amin'd an 

terial, without which they cannot know it. 

2. If your Lordſhip means, 'That to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, it is ne- 
ceſſary to know, that there is ſimply an intelligent Being ; this alſo I deny. 
For to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, is not neceſſary that a Man ſhould know 
that there is ſuch an intelligent Being in the World: I fay, know, 1. e. from 
Things, that he does know, demonſtratively deduce the Proof of ſuch a 
Being: It is enough, for the receiving Divine Revelation, to believe that there 
is ſuch a Being, without having by Demonſtration attain'd to the Knowledg 
that there is a God. Every one 5 believes right, does not always reaſon 
cxactly, eſpecially in abſtract metaphyſical Speculations: and if no- body can 

believe the Bible to be of Divine Revelation, but he that clearly e 
the whole Deduction, and ſees the Evidence of the Demonſtration, wherein 


the Exiſtence of an intelligent Being, on whoſe Will all other Beings depend, 


is ſcientifically prov'd ; there are, I fear, but few Chriſtians among illiterate 
People, to look no farther. . He that believes there is a God, tho' he does 
no more than belicve it, and has not attain'd to the Certainty of Knowledg, 7. e. 
does not ſee the evident Demonſtration of it, has Ground enough to admit 
of Divine Revelation. - 'The Apoſtle tells us, That he that will come to God, 
- muſt believe that he is; but 1 do not remember the Scripture any where ſays, 
That he muſt know that he is. | 


- 


3. In the next place, if your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe Divine Re- 


wvelation, a Man muſt le certain, i. e. explicitely believe, that there is a per- 
fey. immaterial Being; I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip's Conſideration, whe- 
Nh it may not be Ground enough for the Suppoſition of Revelation, to believe 
that there is an_all-knowing unerring Being, who can neither deceive nor be 


deceiy'd, without a Man's preciſely determining in his Thoughts, whether that 


unerring omniſcient Being be immaterial or no. Tis paſt all Doubt, that 


every one that examines and reaſons right, may come to a Certainty, that 


God is perfectly immaterial : But it may be a Queſtion, whether every one, 
who believes a F e to be from God, may have enter'd into the Diſqui- 
ſition of the Immateriality of his Being: Whether, I ſay, every ignorant Day- 
labourer, who believes the Bible to be the Word of God, has, in his Mind, 

conſider'd Materiality and Immateriality, and does explicitely believe God to 
be immaterial, I ſhall leave to your Lordſhip to determine, if you think fit, 
more 1 7 than your Words do here. 

„If your Lor 

muſt le cextain, i. e. believe, that there is a ſupreme intellizent Being, from whence 
it comes, who can neither deceive nor be deceiv'd ; I grant it to be true. 


underſtood any Demonſtration whereby he is prov'd to be imma- 


ſhip means, That, to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, a Mai 


Theſe 


10 the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
Theſe bevy | 


your Lordſhip's 
to avoid the Len 


ſ 


poſition in one Senſe, when the Author has the Liberty of ſaying he meant it 


in another; a great Convenience of general, looſe, and doubtful Expreſſions! 


I will, I fay, venture) to anſwer to it, in the Senſe I gueſs moſt ſuited to your 


Lordſhip's Purpoſe ; and ſee what your Lordſhip proves by it. I will therefore 


| fappoſe your Lordſhip's Reaſoning to be this; That, 1 Nik 

To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, a Man muſs be certain, i. e. believe that there is a 
Principle above Matter and Motion, i. e. an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
World. Let it be ſo; what does your Lordſhip infer ? Therefore upon the Prin- 
ciple of Certainty by Ideas, he Ci. e. he that places Certainty in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas) cannot be certain of [i: e. believe] 
this. This mp 5 ſeems a little ſtrange, but your Lordſnhip proves it 
thus; Becauſe he does not know but Matter may think: Which Argument, put 
into Form, will ſtand thus; 75 | 150 

If one who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think; then whoever places 


Certainty ſo, cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
World. HP 


Bur there is one who, placing Certainty in the P 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think: | 
Ergo, Whoever places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 


* 


or Diſagreement of Ideas, cannot believe that there is an intelligent immaterial 


ee: une 

This Argumentation is ſo defective in every Part of it, that, for fear I 
ſhould be thought to make an Argument for your Lordſhip in Requital for 
the Anſwer your Lordſhip made for me, I muſt deſire the Reader to conſider, 
your Lordſhip ſays, We muſt be certain; He cannot be certain, becauſe he doth 
uot know : Which, in ſhort, is, He cannot becauſe he cannot; and he cannot be- 
cauſe he doth not. This conſider'd, will juſtify the Syllogiſm I have made to 
contain your Lordſhip's Argument in its full Force. 


I come therefore to the Syllogiſm it ſelf, and there firſt I deny the Minor, 
which is this: | | $10. 


There is one who, placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 


greement of Ideas, doth not know but Matter may think. 

I begin with this, becauſe this is the Foundation of all your Lordſhip's Ar- 
gument ; and therefore I deſire your Lordſhip would produce any one, who, 
placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, does not know but Matter may think. 91 | 

The Reaſon why I preſs this, is, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means 
me here, and would have it thought that I ſay, I do not know but that Matter 
may think: But that I do not ſay ſo; nor any Thing elſe from whence may 

be inferr'd what your Lordſhip adds in the annex d Words, if they can be 


inferr'd from it; And conſequently all Revelation may be nothing but the Effects of 


an exalted Fancy, or the Heats of a diſorder'd Imagination, as Spinoſa affirm'd : 
* with or without Motion, could have originally in and from it ſelf Percep- 
tion and Knowledg”®. And having in that Chapter eſtabliſh'd this Truth, 
That there is an eternal, immaterial, knowing Being; I think no Body but 
your Lordſhip could have imputed to me the doubting, that there was ſuch 


* impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our own Ideas, without Revelation, 


* to diſcover, whether Omnipotency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Mat- 
© ter, fitly diſpos'd, a Power to perceive and think, or elſe join'd and fix d 
to Matter, 16 diſpos'd, a thinking immaterial Subſtance: It being in reſpect 
* ceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to our Idea of Matter a Fa- 
I culty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, 
* with a Faculty of Thinking.” From my faying thus, That God ng [ 

| ave 


the ſeveral Propoſitions, either of which may be meant in 

o general, and to me doubtful, way of expreſſing your ſelf ;/ 
oth which a particular Anſwer to each of them would run 
me into, I will venture (and it is a Venture to anſwer to an ambiguous Pro- 


erception of the A greement | 


of our Notions not much more remote from our Comprehenfions to con- 


P. 
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On the contrary, I do ſay, © It is impoſſible to conceive that Matter, either B. 4. c. 10. 


10. 


a Being, becauſe I ſay in another Place, and to another Purpoſe, It is B. 4. c 3. 6 6. 


29. 


much harder of us to conceive, that 


Divine Revelation, tho the Power of Thinking 


Mr. Lock E Second Reply 


have prov'd to be an immaterial Being) by his Omnipotency, may, for ought 
we know, 1: K. 


to ſome Parts of Matter a, Faculty of Thinking, it re- 
quires ſome Skill for any one to repreſent me as your Lordſhip does here, as 
one ignorant or doubtful whether Matter may not think; to that Degree, that 1 
am not certam, or I do not believe that there is a Principle above Matter and Mo- 
tion in the World, and conſequently all Revelation may be nothing but the Effefts of 
an exaltetl-Fancy, or the Heats of a diſorder d Imagination, as Spinoſa affirwd. For 
thus I, or ſome Body elſe (whom 1. deſire your Lordſhip to produce) ſtands 
painted in this your Lordſhip's Argument from the Suppofition of a; Diuiue Reve. 
lation; which your Lordſhip brings here to prove, that the defining of Know- 
ledg, as I do, to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, weakens. the Credibility of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, 
But if your Lordſhip thinks it ſo dangerous a Poſition to fay, © lt is not 
od can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to 
Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
* Subſtance with a Faculty of Thinking; (which is the utmoſt I have ſaid con- 
cerning the Faculty of Thinking in Matter:) I humble conceive, it would be 
more to your Purpoſe to prove, That the infinite omnipotent Creator of all 
Things, out of nothing, cannot, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to ſome Parcels of 
Matter, diſpos'd as he ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking, which the reſt of Mat- 
ter has not; rather than to repreſent me, with that Candour your Lordſhip 
does, as one, who ſo far makes Matter a thinking Thing, as thereby to queſtion 
the Being of a Principle above Matter aud Motion in the World, and conſequently 
to take away all Revelation: Which how natural and genuine a Repreſentation it 
is of my Senſe, expreſs d in the Paſſages of my Eſſay, which I have above ſer 
down, I humbly ſubmit to the Reader's Judgment and your Lordſhip's Zeal ſor 
Truth to determine; and ſhall not ſtay to examine whether Man, may not have 
an exalted Fancy, and the Heats of a'diſorder'd A equally overthrowing 
plac d only in an immaterial 


Subſtance. pad. £24 

1 come now to the Sequel of your Major, which is this: 

If any one vo places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think ; then whoever: places Certainty ſo, 
cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent Being in the World. 

The Conſequence here is from does not to cannot, which I cannot but wonder 
to find in an Argument of your Lordſhip's. For he that does not to Day be- 
lieve or know, that Matter cannot be ſo order d by God's Omnipotency, as. to 
think (if that ſubverts the. Belief of an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
World) may know or believe it To-morrow; or if he ſhould never know or 
believe it, yet others, Who define Knowledg as he does, may know or believe it: 
Unleſs your Lordſhip can prove, that it is impoſſible for any one, who defines 
Knowledg' to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or. Diſagreement of 
Ideas, to know or believe that Matter cannot think. But this, as I remember, 
your Lordſhip has not any where attempted to prove. And — without this, 
your Lordſhip's Way of i Reaſoning is no more than to argue, that one cannot do 
a 'Thing becauſe another does not do it. And yet upon this ſtrange Conſequence 


is built all that your Lordſhip brings here to prove, That my Definition of 


'Knowledg weakens the Credibility of Articles of Faith, v. g. 
It weakens the Credibility of this fundamental Article of Faith, That there 
is a God! How ſo? Becaule I who have ſo defin'd:Knowledg, ſay in my Z/ay, 


B.4.c.11 4.1, chat the-Knowledg of the Exiſtence.of any other Thing (but of God] ve 


r. . 


can have only by Senſation : For there being no neceſſary Connexion of rea“ 
VA xiſtence with any dea a Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exi- 
ſtence but that of GO D, with the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no par- 
{ ticular Man can know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when, by 
© actual operating upon him, it makes it ſelf perceiv'd by him: For the having 
the Alea of: any Thing in our Mind, no more proves the, Exiſtence of that 
© Thing, than the Picture of a Man evidences his Being in the World, or the 
“ Viſions of a Dream make therebya true Hiſtory.” For ſo are the Words of 
my Book, and not as your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to ſet them down 2 50 ; 


«* 


* 


are inconſiſtent with, or weaken, the Belief of any Article of Faith, and hold 


to me obſcure dne, viz. T bere muſt be a Gertainty as to Senſe 


"to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
and they were well choſen by your Lordſhip, to ſhew, that the Vay of Ideas 
would not do; i. e. in my Way by Ideas, 1 cannot prove there is a God. 


But ſuppoſing I had ſaid in that Place, or any other, that which would hin- 
der the Proof of a God, as I have not, might I not ſee my Error, and alter or re- 


nounce that Opinion, without changing my Definition of Knowledg? Or could 


not another Man, who defin'd Knowledg as I do, avoid thinking, as your 
Lordſhip 5 I ſay, That no Idea proves the Exiftence of the Thing without it ſelf ; 
and ſo be able, notwithſtanding my ſaying ſo, to prove that there is a ? 

Again, your Lordſhip argues that my Definition of Knowledg weakens the 


Credibility of the Articles of Faith, becauſe it takes away Revelation; and 
your Proof of that is, becauſe I do not know whether Matter may not think. 


The fame fort of Argumentation your Lordſhip goes on with, in the next 
Page, where you {ay ; Again, before there can be any ſuch thing as Aſſurance of 
Faith upon Divine Revelation, there muſt be a Certainty as to Senſe and Tradition; 
for there can be no Revelation pretended now, without immediate Inſpiration ; and 
the Baſis of our Faith is a Revelation contain'd in an ancient Book, whereof the 
Parts were deliver d at diftant Times, but conueyd down to us by an univerſal 
Tradition. But now, what if my Grounds of Certainty can give us no Aſſurance as 
to theſe Things? Tour Lordſhip ſays you do not mean, That they cannot demon- 
ſtrate Matters of Fatt, which it were moſt unreaſonable to expett, but that theſe 
Grounds of Certainty make all Things uncertain ; for your Lordſhip thinks you have 


provd, that this Way of Ideas cannot give a ſatisfatFory Account, as to the Ex- 


iſtence of the plaineft Objetts of the Senſe ; becauſe Reaſon cannot perceive the 
Connexion between the Objects and the Ideas: How then can we arrive to any 
Certainty in perceiving thoſe Objects by their Ideas? Sun 

All the Force of which Argument lies in this, thatI have ſaid (or am ſup- 
pos d to have faid, or to hold; for that I ever ſaid fo, I do not remember) 
That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connexion between the Objefts and the Ideas: 
Ergo, whoever holds that Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, cannot have any Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Re- 
velation. | * at 
My Lord, let that Propoſition, viz, That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connexion 
between the Objetts and the Ideas, be mine as much as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and 


let it be as inconſiſtent as you pleaſe,” with the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine 


Revelation ; how will it follow, from thence, that the placing of Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is the Cauſe that 
there cannot be any ſuch thing as the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Revelation to 
any Body? Tho' I, who hold Knowledg to conſiſt in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, have the Misfortune to run into this 


Error, viz. That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connexion between the Objects and 


the Ideas, which is inconſiſtent with the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Revela« 
tion; yet it is not neceſſary that all others who with me hold, that Certain 
conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſhould 


alſo hold, That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connexion between the Objects and the 


Ideas, or that I my ſelf ſhould always hold it: Unleſs your Lordſhip will ſay, 
that whoever places Certainty, as I do, in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, muſt neceſſarily hold all the Errors that I do, which 


them incorrigibly. Which has as much Conſequence, as if I ſhould argue, that 
becauſe your Lordſhip, who lives at Horceſter, does ſometime, miſtake in quo- 
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ting me; therefore, no Body who lives at Morceſter can quote my Words right, 


or your Lordſhip can never mend your wrong * ogy ws 7, = 
the holding Certainty to conſiſt in the —_— the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, is no more a neceſſary Cauſe of holding thoſe erroneous 

ſitions, which your Lordſhip imputes to me, as weakening the Credibility of 


the mention d Articles of Faith, than the Place of your Lordſhip's Dwelling 


is a neceſſary Cauſe of wrong quoting. | 4 1 | 

I ſhall not here go about to trouble your Lordſhip, with divining again what 
may be your Lordſhip's preciſe Meaning, in ſeveral of the Propoſitions con- 
tain'd in the Paſſage above ſet down; eſpecially that 3 ambiguous, and 


A 0h 1. Qqq 


Tradition. wha” 
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l have waſted tqo much of your Lordſhip's, and my Reader's Time in chat Im- 


P. 23. 


ployment W and there would be no End, if I ſhould endeavour to ex- 
in whatever I am at a loſs about the detcrmin'd Senſe of, in any of your 
Lordſhip's Expreſſions. 
Only I will crave Leaye to beg my Reader to obſerve, That in this firſt Head, 
which we are upon, your Lordihip has us d the Terms Certain and Certainty 
near Twenty 'Times, but without determining in any of them, whether you 
mean Knowledg, or the full Aſſurance of Faith, or any Degree of Believing ; tho 
it be evident, that in theſe Pages your Lordſhip uſes Certainty for all theſe Three: 
Which ambiguous Uſe of the main Word in that Diſcourſe, cannot but render 
your Lordſhip's Senſe clear and perſpicuous, and your Argument very cogent ; 
and no doubt will do ſo to any one, who will be but at the Pains to reduce that 
one Word to a clear determin d Senſe all thro' theſe few Paragraphs. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Have not all Mankind, who have talk'd of Matters of 
Faith, allow'd a Certainty of Faith, as well as aCertainty of Knowledg 9 Anſw. But 
did ever any one of ali that Mankind allow it is a tolerable way of ſpeaking, 
that believing in general (for which your Lordſhip has us'd it) which contains in 
it the loweſt Degree of Faith, ſhould be call'd Certainty? Could he, who faid, 
I believe ; Lord, velp my Unbelief, or any one who is weak in Faith, or of little 
Faith, be properly ſaid to be certain, or de dubio certus, of what he believes 
but with a weak Degree of Aſſent? I ſhall not queſtion what your Lordſhip's 
great Learning may authorize ; but I imagine every one hath not Skill, or will 
not aſſume the Liberty to ſpeak ſo. . | 

If a Witneſs before a Judg, ask'd upon his Oath whether he were certain of 
ſuch a 'Thing, ſhould anſwer, Yes, he was certain; and, upon further Demand, 
ſhould give this Account of his Certainty, that he believ'd it ; would he not make 
the Court and Auditors believe ſtrangely of him? For to ſay, that a Man is 
certain, when he barely believes, and that perhaps with no great Aſſurance of 
Faith, is to ſay that he is certain, where he owns an Lucertainty. For he that 


ſays, he barely believes, acknowledges that he aſſents to a Propoſit ion as true, 


upon bare Probability, And where any one aſſents thus to any Propoſition, his 


Aſſent excludes not a Poſſibility that it may be otherwiſe ; and where, in any 


one's Judgment, there is a Poſſibility to be .otherwiſe, there one cannot deny, 


but there is ſome Uncertainty ; and the leſs cogent the Probabilities appear, 


upon which he aſſents, the greater the Uncertainty. So that all barely proba- 
ble Proofs, which procure Aſſent, always containing ſome viſible Poſſibility that 
it may be other wiſe (or elſe it would be Demonſtration) and conſequently the 
weaker the Probability appears, the weaker the Aſſent, and the more the Un- 


certainty ; it thence follows, that where there is ſuch a Mixture of Uncertain- 


ty, there a Man is ſo far uncertain : And therefore to ſay, That a Man is cer- 
tain, where he barely believes, or aſſents but weakly, tho he docs believe, ſeems 
to me to ſay, that he is certain and uncertain together. But tho? bare Belief 
always includes ſome Degrees of Uncertainty, yet it does not therefore neceſſa- 
rily include any Degree of Wayering ; the evidently ſtron Probability may as 
ſteudily determine the Man to aſſent to the Truth, or ran! 

ſition 2 true, and act accordingly, as Knowledg makes him ſec or be certain 
that it is true. And he that doth fo, as to Truths reveal'd in the Scripture, 
will ſhew his Faith by his Works; and has, for ought I can ſee, all the Faith 
neceſſary to a Chriſtian, and requir'd to Salvation. 6. a0. 


My Lord, when Iconſider the Length of my Anſwer here, to theſe few Pages : 


of your Lordſhip's, I cannot but bemoan my own Dulneſs, and own my Unfit- 
— to deal with ſo learned an Adverſary, as your Lordſhip, in Controverly : 
For I know not how to anſwer but to a Propoſition of a determin'd Senſe. 
Whilſt it is yague and uncertain in a general or equivocal Uſe of any of the 


Terms, I cannot tell what to ſay to it. I know not but ſuch comprehenſive 


Ways of ng one's ſelſf may do well enough in Declamation ; but in Rea- 


ſoning there can be no Judgment made, till one can get to ſome poſitive de- 
termin'd..Senſe,of the Speaker. If your Lordſhip had pleas'd to have conde- 
ſcended ſo far to my low Capacity, as to have deliver'd.your Meaning here, 
determin d to any one of the Senſes above ſet down, or any other that you 
Ns Words I gather'd them from, it would have ſa vd me 2 
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Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 


cles your Lordſhip inſtances in, are, 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
deal of writing, and your Lordſhip loſs of Time in reading. I ſhould not ſay 
this here to your Lordſhip, were it only in this one Place that I find this In- 
convenience: It is every where in all your Lordſhip's Reaſonings, that my 
want of Underſtanding cauſes me this Difficulty, and, againſt my Will, multi- 
plies the Words of 5 Anſwer : For notwithſtanding all that great deal that I 
have already ſaid to theſe few Pages of your Lordſhip's; yet my Defence is not 
clear, and ſet in its due Light, unleſs I ſhew in particular of every one of thoſe 
Propoſitions (ſome whereof I admit as true, others I deny as not fo) that it 
will not prove what is to be prov'd, viz. That m placing of Knowledg in the 


eſſens the Credibility 
of any Article of Faith, which it had before. 


Your Lordſhip having done with the Fundamental Article of Natural Reli- 
gion, you come, in the next place, to thoſe of Revelation; to enquire, as your 
Lordſhip ſays, Whether thoſe who embrace the Articles of Faith, in the Way of 
Ideas, can retain their Certainty of thoſe Articles, when theſe Ideas are quitted. 
W hat this Inquiry is, I know not very well, becauſe I neither underſtand what 
it is to embrace Articles of Faith in the May of Ideas, nor know what 24 Lord- 


ſhip means by retaining their Certainty of thoſe Articles, when theſe Ideas are 
quitted. But 'tis no ſtrange thing for my ſhort Sight, not always diſtinctly to 
diſcern your Lordſhip's Meaning: Yet here I preſume to know, that this is the 


thing to be prov'd, viz. That my Definition of Knowledg does not leave to the 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, the ſame Credibility they had before. The Arti- 

1. The Reſurrettion of the Dead. And here your Lordſhip proceeds juſt in 
the ſame Method of arguing, as you did in the former : Your Lordſhip brings 
ſeveral Paſſages concerning Identity out of my Eſſay, which you fappoſe incon- 
ſiſtent with the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body; and this is your 


Argument to prove, that my defining of Knowledg to conſiſt in the Perception 


of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, alters the Foundations of this Ar- 
ticle of Faith, and leaves it not the ſame Credibility it had before, Now, my 
Lord, granting all that your Lordſhip has here quoted out of my Chapter of 
entity and Diverſity, to be as falſe as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and as inconſiſtent 
as your Lordſhip would have it, with the Article of the Reſurrection from the 
Dead; nay, granting all the reſt of my whole Eſſay to be falſe ; how will it 
follow from thence, that the placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of this Article of Faith, 
that the Dead ſhall riſe © Let it be, that I, who place Certainty in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, am guilty of Errors, that 


weaken the Credibility of this Article of Faith; others, who place Certainty in 
the ſame Perception, may not run into thoſe Errors, and fo not have their e- 


lief of this Article at all ſhaken. e 
Your Lordſhip therefore, by all the long Diſcourſe you have made here 


againſt my Notion of Perſonal Identity, to prove that it weakens the Credibility of 


the Reſurrection of the Dead, ſhould you have prov'd it ever ſo clearly, has not, 
I humbly conceive, ſaid therein any one Word towards the proving, 'That my 
Definition of Knowledg weakens the Credibility of this Article of Faith. For, 
this, my Lord, is the Propoſition to be prov'd, as your Lordſhip cannot but 


remember, if you pleaſe to recollect what is ſaid in your 21ſt and following 


Pages, and what, in the 95th Page of my ſecond Letter, quoted by your Lord- 
ſhip, it was deſign'd as an Anſwer to. And ſo I proceed to the next Articles 


of Faith your Lordſhip inſtances in. Your Lordſhip ſays, 


2. The next Articles of Faith which my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with, are 


10 leſs than thoſe of the Trinity, and the Incarnation of our Saviour. Where I muſt 


humbly crave leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that in this ſecond Head here, 


your Lordſhip has chang'd the Queſtion from my Notion of Certainty, to my No- 


tion of Ideas. For the Queſtion, as I have often had occaſion to obſerve to 


your Lordſhip, is, whether my Notion of Certainty, i. e. my placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, alters the 
Foundation, and leſſens the Credibility of any Article of Faith? This being the 
Queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, ought, I humbly conceive, moſt eſpe- 


cially to haye been kept cloſe to in this Article of the Trinity ; becauſe "twas 
Vol. I. Qqqz2 —— upon 
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upon the Account of my Nation of Certainty, as prejudicial to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, that my Book was firſt brought into this Diſpute. But your Lord. 
ſhip offers nothing, that I can find, to prove that my Definition of —— or 
Certainty does any way leſſen the Credibility of either of the Articles here men- 
tion d, unleſs your inſiſting upon ſome ſuppos'd Errors of mine about Nature 
and Perſon, muſt be taken for Proofs of this Propoſition, 'That my Definition 
of Certainty leſſens the Credibility of the Articles of the Trinity, and our Saviour's 
Incarnation. And then the Anſwer I have already given to the ſame Way of 
Argumentation uſed by your Lordſhip, concerning the Articles of a God, Re- 
welation, and the Reſurrection, I think I may ſuffice. 

Having, as I beg leave to think, ſhewn that your Lordſhip has not in the 
leaſt prov'd this Propoſition, 'That the placing. of Certainty in the Perception of 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of any one Ar- 
ticle of Faith, which was your former Accuſation againſt bis (as your Lordſhip 
is pleas'd to call it) neu Method of Certainty, of ſo dangerous Conſequence tn that 
Article of Faith which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to dend; and all that your 
terrible Repreſentation of it, being, as I humbly conceive, come to juſt nothing; 
I come now to vindicate my Book from your new Accuſation in your laſt Let- 
ter, and to ſhew, that you no more prove the Paſſages you alledg out of my Eſſay 
to have any Inconſiſtency with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith you oppoſe 
them to, than you have prov'd by them, 'That my Definition of Knowledg 
weakens the Credibility of any of thoſe Articles. | 

1. The Article of the Chriſtian Faith your Lordſhip begins with, is that of the 
Reſurrettion of the Dead; and concerning that, you ſay, The Reaſon of believing 
the Reſurrettion of the ſame Body, upon my Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. An,. 
Give me leave, my Lord, to ſay, that the Reaſon of believing any Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to me and upon my 
Grounds, is its being a part of Divine Revelation. Upon this Ground I beliey'd 
it, before I either writ that Chapter of Identity and Dziverſity, and before I ever 
thought of thoſe Propoſitions which your Lordſhip quotes our of that Chapter, 
and upon the fame Ground I believe it ſtill; and not from my Idea of Identity. 
This Saying of your Lordſhip's therefore, being a Propoſition neither ſelf-evident, 
nor allow'd by me to be true, remains to be prov'd. So that your Foundation 


failing, all your large Superſtructure built thereon, comes to nothing. 


But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repreſent to 


| your Lordſhip, I hat I thought you undertook to make out that my Notion of Ideas 


was inconſiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip 
inſtances in here, is not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 'The 
Reſurrettion of the Dead, 1 acknowledg to be an Article of the Chriſtian Faith : 
But that the Reſurrection of the tame Hod), in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Bo- 
dy, is an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, is what, I confeis, I do not yet know. 

In the New 'Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contain'd all the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach the Reſurrettion of 
the Dead, and the Re/urrettion from the Dead, in many places: But I do not re- 
member any place, where the Reſurrection of the fame Body is ſo much as men- 
tion'd. Nay, which is very remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remember, in any 
place of the New 'Teſtament (where the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day 1s 
{ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſion as the Reſurrection of the Body, much leſs of the 
fame Body. And it may ſeem to be not without ſome ſpecial Reaſon, that where 


St. Paul's Diſcourſe was particularly concerning the Body, and ſo led him is name it; 


yet when he [peaks of the Reſurrettion, he ſays, you, and not your Bodies, 1 Cor. vi. 14. 
1 fay, the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day; becauſe where the Reſur- 
rection of ſome particular Perſons, preſently upon our Saviour's Reſurrection, 
is mention'd, the Words are, The Graves were open'd, and many Bodies of Saints, 
which ſlept, aroſe and came out of the Graves after his Reſurrection, and went into 
the holy City, and appear'd to many. Of which peculiar Way of ſpeaking of this 
Reſurrection, the Paſſage it {elf gives a Reaſon in theſe Words, /1ppoar's to many 3 
i. e. Thoſe who ſlept appear'd, ſo as to be known to be riſen. But this could 
not be known, unleſs they brought with them the Evidence, that they were 
rhoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſe two Proofs; their Graves 
were open'd, and their Bodies not only gone out of them, but appear d nh 
. | 5 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 48, 


the ſame to thoſe who had known them formerly alive, and knew them to be 
dead and buried For if they had been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that 
all who knew them once alive were now gone, thoſe to whom they appear'd 
might have known them to be Men, but could not haye known they were riſen 
from the Dead, becauſe they never knew they had been dead. All that by their 
appearing they could have known, was, that they were ſo many living Stranger 
of whole Reſurrection they knew nothing. Twas neceſſary there fore, that they 
ſhould come in ſuch Bodies, as might, in Make and Size, Ec. appear to be the 
ſame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of their Acquaintance 
whom they appear'd to. And it is probable they were ſuch as were newly 
dead, whole Bodies were not yet diffoly'd and diſſipated ; and therefore tis par- 
ticularly {aid here (differently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) 
that their Bodies aroſe ; becauſe they were the ſame, that were then lying in 
their Graves, the Moment before they roſe. 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body: And let us 
Phe that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you have proy'd it muſt 
e the fame Body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent 
with an Article of Faith, who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpre- 
tation of the Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the /ame Body, in your Senſe of 
{ame Body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding them, or not per- 
ceiving the Force of them, believes what the Scripture propoſes to him, viz. 
That at the laſt Day the Dead ſvall be rais'd, without determining whether ir 
ſhall be with the very ſame Bodies or no? | | 22 
I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular Interpretations of 
Scripture, into Articles of Faith ; and if you do not, he that believes the Dead 
ſhall be raiſed, believes that Article of Faith which the Scripture propoſes ; and 
cannot be accus'd of holding any thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, 
that what he holds is inconſiſtent with another Propoſition, viz. That the Dead 
hall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in your Lordſhip's Senſe ; which I do not 
find propos'd in Holy Writ as an Article of Faith. | 
But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Body; which as you explain P. 34, 35. 
' ſame Body, is not the ſame individual Particles of Matter, which were united at the 
Point of Death; nor the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sinner had at the Tims 
of the Commiſſion of his Sins: But that it muſt be the ſame material Subſtance, 
which was vitally united to the Soul here, i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame indi- 
vidual Particles of Matter, which were, ſome time or other during his Life here, 
vitally united to his Soul, | | 
| Your firſt Argument, to prove that it muſt be the ſame Body in this Senſe of P. 37. 
the /ame Body, is taken from theſe Words of our Saviour: All that are in the Joh. 3.28, 291 
Graves ſhall hear bis Voice, and ſhall come forth. From whence your Lordſhip | 
argues, That theſe Words, All that are in the Graves, relate to no other Sub- 
ſtance than what was united to the Soul in Life; becauſe a different Subſtance 
cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and to come out of them. Which Words of your 
Lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove that the Soul too is lodg'd in the 
Grave, and rais'd out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can à diffe- 
rent Subſtauce be ſaid to be in their Graves, and come out of them 9 So that ac- 
cording to this Interpretation of theſe Words of our Saviour, uo other Subſtance 
being rais'd, but what hears his Voice; and no other Subſtance hearing his Voice, 
but what, being call'd, comes out of the Grave; and no other Subſtauce coming out 
of the Grave, but what was in the Grave; any one muſt conclude, that the 
Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make no Part of the Perſon thar is rais'd, 5 
unleſo, as your Lordſhip argues againſt me, you can make it out that a Subſtance P. 37. 
which never was in the Grave may come out of it, or, that the Soul is no Subſtance. 
But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul; another thing that will make any 
one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our Saviour s Words be neceſſa- 
rily to be receiy'd as their true Senſe, is, That it will not be very eaſily re- 
concil'd to your Saying, you do not mean by the ſame Body, the ſame indivi- P. 34; 
dual Particles which were united at the Point of Death. And yet by this Interpre- 
tation of our Saviour's Words, you can mean no other Particles, but ſych as were 
united at the Point of Death; becauſe you mean no other Subſtance, but what 


comes out of the Grave, and no Subſtance, no Particles cams gw, you ſay, pus | 
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what were in the Grave : And I think your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the 
Particles that were ſeparate from the Body by Perſpiration, before the Point of 
Death, were laid up in the Grave. 

But your Lordſhip, I find,has an Anſwer to this ; viz. That by comparing this 
with other Places, you find that the Words | of our Saviour above quoted] are to be 
underſtood of the 3 of the Body, to which the Soul was united; and not to (I 

I 


ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of) thoſe individual Particles, i. e. thoſe individual 
Particles that are in the Grave at the Reſurrection: For fo they muſt be read, 
to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of your Anſwer here. 
And then, methinks, this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's Words, given by your Lord- 
ſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe which you have given of them above; where, 
from thoſe Words, you preſs the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
by this ſtrong Argument, That a Subſtance could not, upon hearing the Voice 
of Chriſt, come out of the Grave, which was never in the Grave; I here (as far as 
I can underſtand your Words) your Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's Words 
muſt be underſtood of the Particles in the Grave, unleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, 
one can make it out that a Subſtance which never was in the Grave, may come out of 
it. And here your Lordſhip expreſly fays, That our Saviour's N ords are to be 
underſtood of the Subſtance of that Body, to which the Soul was [at any Time] uni- 
ted, and not to thoſe individual Particles that are in the Grave. Which, put toge- 
ther, ſeems to me to ſay, That our Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of thoſe 
Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Particles only which are 
in the Grave; but of others alſo which have at any Time been vitally united to 
the Soul, but never were in the Grave. | ; 

The next Text your Lordſhip brings, to make the Reſurre/7ion of the ſame Body, 
in your Senſe, an Article of Faith, are theſe Words of St. Paul: For we muſt all 
appear before the Fudgment-Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the Things done 
in his Body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. To which 
your Lordſhip ſubjoins this Queſtion ; Can theſe Words be underſtond of any other 
material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe Things were done? Anſ. A Man 
may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle to be, that a Sinner 
ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very ſame Body wherein he committed them; be- 
cauſe St. Paul does not ſay he hall have the very ſame Body when he ſuffers, that 
he had when he ſinn' d. The Apoſtle ſays indeed, done in his Body. The Body 
he had, and did things in, at Five or Fiftcen, was no doubt 11S Body, as much 
as that which he did things in at Fifty was HIS Body, tho” his Body were not 
the very ſame Body at thoſe different Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he 
ſhall have after the Reſurrection, be his Body, tho' it be not the very ſame with 
that which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He that at 'Threeſcore is broke 
on the Wheel, for a Murder he committed at 'Twenty, is puniſh'd for what he 
did in his Body; tho* the Body he has, i. e. his Body at 'Threeſcore, be not the 
ſame, i. e. made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, that that Bod 
was, which he had Forty Years before. When your Lordſhip has reſolv'd with 


your ſelf, what that ſame immutable He is, which, at the laſt Judgment ſhall 


receive the Things done in his Body; your Lordſhip will eaſily ſee, that the 


Body he had, when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child playing in Coats, 


at laſt, which he 


. 


P. r. 


when a Man marrying a Wife, and when bed- rid dying of a Conſumption, and, 
al have after his Reſurre ction ; are each of them his Body, 

tho' neither of them be the ſame Body, the one with the other. 
But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words be underſtood of any 
other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe Things were done? 1 anſwer, 
theſe Words of St. Paul may be underſtood of another material Subſtance, than that 
Body in which theſe Things were done; becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me and gives 
me a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your Lordſhip ſays, That you do not ſay 
the ſame Particles of Matter, which the Sinner had at the very Time of the Commiſſion 
of bis Sins, ſhall be rais'd at the laſt Day. And your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for 
it: For then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpending 
of Particles by Perſpiration. Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's Words, as your Lord- 
ip would argue, cannot be underſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that 
Body in which theſe Things were done ; and no Body, upon the Removal or Change 
of ſome of the Particles that at any time make it up,-is the ſame — Sub- 
. ——— ance, 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
ſtance, or the ſame Body : It will, I think, thence follow, that either the 
Sinner muſt have all the ſame individual Particles vitally united to his Soul 
when he is raisd, that he had vitally united to his Soul when he ſinned: Or 
elſe St. Paul's Words here cannot be underſtood to mean the /ame Body in 
which the Things were dene. For if there were other Particles of Matter in the 
Body, wherein the Thing was done, than in that which is rais'd, that which 
is rais'd cannot be the ſame Body in which they were done: Unleſs that alone, 
which has juſt all the ſame individual Particles when any Action is done, being 


the ſame Body wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame indivi- 


dual Particles wherein that Action was done, can be the ſame Body wherein 
it was done; which is in effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the 
ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. | "te 
Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame Body, to have not all, 
but no other Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſome time or other vitally 
united to the Soul before : But ſuch a Body, made up of Part of the Particles 
{ome time or other vitally united to the Soul, is no more the fame Body 
wherein the Actions were done in the diſtant Parts of the long Sinwer's Life, 
than that is the ſame Body in which a Quarter, or Half, or three Quarters, 
of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting, For Example; A 
Sinner has acted here in his Body an hundred Years; he is rais'd at the 


laſt Day; but with what Body? The ſame, ſays your Lordfhip, ; that he 


acted in; becauſe St. Paul ſays, he muſt receive the Things done in his Body. 
What therefore muſt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? Muſt it con- 
ſiſt of all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united to his Soul? 
For they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up his Body wherein he did 


theſe Things. No, ſays your Lordſhip, That would make his Body too waſt ; P. 


it ſuffices to make the ſame Body in which the Things were done, that it 
. conſiſts of fome of the Particles, and no other but ſuch as were ſome time, 
during his Life, vitally united to his Soul. But, according to this Account, 
his Body at the Reſurrection being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near 
the ſame Size it was in ſome Part of his Life; it will be no more the ſame 
Body in which the Things were done in the diſtant Parts of his. Life, than that 
is the ſame Body, in which Half, or three Quarters, or more of the individual 
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Matter, that then made it up, is now wanting. For Example; Let his Body, | 


at fifty Years old, conſiſt of a Million of Parts; five Hundred I houſand at 
leaſt of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which made up his Body at ten 
. Years, and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical Particles that made 


up his Body at fifty, or any other Seaſon of his Life; or to gather them pro- 


miſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have ſucceſſively been vitally 
united to his Soul; they will no more make the ſame Body, which was 6, 
wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than that is the ſame Body, which 
has but half the fame Particles: And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for 


the fame Body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be his Body, in which theſe 


T bings were done; which it could not be, if any other Subſtance were join d to 
it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up the Body, which were not 
vitally united to the Soul, when the Action was done. 


Again, your Lordſhip ſays, That you. do not mean the ſame individual Par- P 


ticles [ſhall make up the Body at the Reſurrection] which were united at the 
Point of Death; for there muſt be a great Alteration in them in a lingering Diſ= 
eaſe, as, if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption. Becauſe tis likely your, Lord- 
ſhip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered Body would be too 
few, or unfit to make ſuch, a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-ſiz d Body, as it 
has pleas'd your Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men at the 
Reſurrection ; and therefore ſome ſmall Portion of the Particles formerly uni- 
ted vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- aſſum'd to make up his Body to 


the Bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient: But the greateſt Part of them 


ſhall be left out, to avoid the making his Body more vaſt than your Lord- 
ſhip thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's Words imme- 


mI& 


diately following, viz. That you do not” ſay- the ſame Particles the Sinner P. 35. 


had at the very Time of Commiſſion of his Sins, for then à long Sinner muſi have 
— But 


a vaſt Body. 
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But then pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embryo do, who, dying within 4 


few Hours after his Body was vitally united to his Soul, has no Particles of 
Matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his Body of 
that Size and Proportion which your Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at 
the Reſurrection? or muſt we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall 
Pittance of Matter, and that yet imperfe& Body, to Eternity; becauſe it is 
an Article of Faith to believe the Reſurrection of the very ſame Body? i. e. 
made up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitally united to the Soul. 
For if it be ſo, as your Lordſhip ſays, T hat Life is the Reſult of the Union of 
Soul and Body, it will follow, That the y of an Embryo, dying in the 
Womb, may be very little, not the thouſandth Part of any ordinary Man. 
For ſince, from the firſt Conception and Beginning of Formation, it has Life, 
and Life is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul with the Body; an Embryo, that 
ſhall die either by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any other Acci- 
dent, preſently after it has Life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's Doc- 
trine, remain a Man not an Inch long, to Eternity ; uſe there are not 
Particles of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, to make him bigger ; and 
no other can be made uſe of to that Purpoſe : 'Tho* what greater Congruity 
the Soul hath with any Particles of Matter, which were once vitally united 
to it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter, which 
it was never united to, would be hard to determine, if that ſhould be 
demanded. | 

By theſe, and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may ſee what 
Service they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, who raiſe 2 
and make Articles of Faith about the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, where the 
Scripture ſays nothing of the ſame Body; or if it does, it is with no ſmall 
Reprimand to thoſe who make ſuch an Enquiry. But ſame Man will ſay, 
How are the Dead rais'd up? and with what Body do they come? Thou Fool, 
that which thou ſoweſt is not quicken'd except it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, 


_ thou ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain; it may chance of Wheat 
or of ſome other Grain : But God giveth it a Body as it hath pleaſed him. Words, 
I ſhould think, ſufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or againſt 


P. 33. 


2 Cor, xy.16. 


P. 38. 


the ſame Body being rais'd at the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the Dead ſbolt - 


be rais'd, and every one appear and anſwer for the Things done in this Life. 
and receive according to the Things he hath done in his Body, whether good 
or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent herewith, I 


| preſume, may, and muſt, be acquitted from being guilty of any thing incon- 


ſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead. 

But your Lordſhip, to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, farther asks, How could it be ſaid, if any other Subſtance be join'd 
to the Soul at the Reſurrection, as its Body, that they were the Things done in or 
by the Body? Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a Man at an Hundred Years old, 
that hath then another Subſtance join'd to his Soul, than he had at Twenty, 
that the Murder, or Drunkenneſs, he was guilty of at 'Twenty, were Things 
done in the Body: How by the Body comes in here, I do not ſee. | 

Your Lordſhip adds, And St. Paul's Diſpute, about the Manner of raiſing the 
Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Neceſſity of the ſame Body. Anſw. 


When I underſtand what Argument there is in theſe Words to prove the 


Reſurrection of the ſame Body, without the Mixture of one new Atom of 
Matter, I ſhall know what to ſay to it. In the mean time this I underſtand, 
That St. Paul would have put as ſhort an End to all Diſputes about this 
Matter, if he had ſaid, That thers was a Neceſſity of the ſame Body, or that it 


ſhould be the ſame Body. 


The next Text of Scripture you bring for the ſame Body, is, 1f there be 


no Reſurrection of the Dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed. From which your Lordſhip 


argues; it ſeems then, other Bodies are to be rais'd as his was. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly rais'd as Chriſt was; for elſe his Reſurrection would be of 
no uſe to Mankind : But I do not ſee how it follows, that they ſhould be rais'd 
with the /ame Body, as Chriſt was rais'd with the ſame Body, as your Lordfhip 
infers in theſe Words annex'd ; And can there be any doubt, whether his Body 


| wwas the ſame material Subſtance which was united to his Soul before © J anſwer, 


none 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter: 
none at all; nor that it had juſt the ſame undiſtinguiſh'd Lineaments and 
Marks, yea, and the ſame Wounds, that it had at the Time of his Death. If, 


therefore, your Lordſhip will argue, from other Bodies being rais'd as his was, 
That they muſt keep Proportion with his in Sameneſs ; then we muſt believe, 


that every Man ſhall be rais' d with the ſame Lineaments, and other Notes of 


Diſtinction, he had at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet open, 
if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was fo rais'd ; which ſeems, to me, ſcarce 
reconcileable with what your Lordſhip ſays of 4 fat Man falling into a Con- 
ſumption, and dying. | 
But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's Meaning in that Place 
this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be better provd, viz. That 
our Bodies muſt be rais'd the ſame juſt as our Saviour's was; becauſe St. Paul 
ſays, If there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then is not Chrift riſan. For it 
may be a good Conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a 
Reſurrection of the Dead; and yet this may not be a good Conſequence, 
Chriſt was rais'd with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Men 
ſhall be rais'd with the ſame Body they had at their Death, contrary to what 
your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of a Conſumption. But the 
. I think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be rais d at the 
aſt Day. 5 

I. His Body ſaw not Corruption, and, therefore, to give him another Body, 
new moulded, mix d with other Particles, which were not contain'd in it as 
it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to deſtroy 
his Body, to frame him a new one without any need. But why with the 


remaining Particles of a Man's Body long ſince diſſolvd and moulder'd into 


Duſt and Atoms (whereof poſſibly a great Part may have undergone variety 
of Changes, and enter'd into other Concretions even in the Bodies of other 
Men) other new Particles of Matter mix' d with them, may not ſerve to 


make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of new and different Particles of 


Matter with the old, did in the Compaſs of his Life make his Body ; I think 
I think no Reaſon can be given. 

This may ſerve to ſhew, why, tho' the Materials of our Saviour's Body, 
were not chang'd at his Reſurrection ; yet it does not follow, but that the 
Body of a Man, dead and rotten in his Grave, or burnt, may, at the laſt 
Day, have ſeveral new Particles in it, and that without any Inconvenience : 
Since whatever Matter is vitally united to his Soul, is his Body, as much as 
is that, which was united to it when he was born, or in any other part of his 
Life. | 

2. In the next place, the Size, Shape, Figure and Lineaments of our Sa- 
viour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubting Thomas put his Fin- 
gers and his Hand, were to be kept in the rais'd Body of our Saviour, the 
lame they were at his Death, to be a Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom he 
ſhew'd himſelf, and who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that 
their Maſter, the very ſame Man,' was crucified, dead and buried, and rais'd 
again ; and, therefore, he was handled by them, and ate before them after 
he was riſen, to give them, in all Points, full Satisfaction that it was really he, 
the ſame, and not another, nor a Spectre or Apparition of him: 'Tho' I do 
not think your Lordſhip will thence argue, that becauſe others are to be rais'd 
as he was, therefore it is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he ate after his 
Reſurrection, others, at the laſt Day, ſhall eat and drink after they are rais'd 
from the Dead; which ſeems to me as good an Argument, as becauſe his 
undiffoly'd Body was rais'd out of the Grave, juſt as it there lay entire, 
without the Mixture of any new Particles, therefore the corrupted and con- 
ſum'd Bodies of the Dead, at the Reſurrection, ſfiall be new fram'd only out 
of thoſe ſcatter'd Particles, which were once vitally united to their Souls, 
without the leaſt Mixture of any one fingle Atom of new Matter, But at 


the laſt Day, when all Men are rais'd, there will be no need to be aſſur d 


of any one particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough that every one ſhall 
appear before the Judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to receive according to what 
he had done in his former Life ; but in what ſort of Body he ſhall ap- 
pear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having faid nothing, 
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Mr. Lock EV Second Reply 


but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Body rais'd in Incorruption, it is not for me to 


determine. | 
Your Lordſhip asks, Were they [who ſaw our Saviour after his Reſurrection] 


Witneſſes only of ſome material Subſtance then united to his Soul In anſwer, 1 
beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour was to be 


known to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that were to ſee him, and teſtify 


his Reſurre&ion) by his Soul, that could neither be ſeen, nor known to be the 
ſame ; or by his Body, that could be ſeen, and by the diſcernible Structure 


and Marks of it, be known to be the ſame 2 When your Lordſhip has reſolv'd 


that, all that you fay in that Page will anſwer itſelf. But becauſe one Man 


cannot know another to be the ſame, but by the outward viſible Lineaments, 
and ſenſible Marks he has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſh'd by; will 
your Lordfhip therefore argue, That the great Judge, at the laſt Day, who 
gives to each Mart, whom he raiſes, his new Body, ſhall not be able to know 
who is who, unleſs he give to every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame 
Figure, Size, and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Parti- 
cles he had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a way of arguing for the Re- 
ſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Article of Faith, contributes much to the 
ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead, 
I ſhall leave to the Judgment of others. 

Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Article of 
Faith, your Lordſhip ſays; But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſurrection of 
Chriſt, not merely as an Argument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of the Certainty 
7 it; becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt- fruits; Chriſt the Firſt-fruits, afterwards 
they that are Chriſt's at his coming. Anſw. No doubt the Reſurrettion of Chriſt 
is a Proof of the Certainty of our Reſurreftion. But is it therefore a Proof of 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles 
which concurr'd to the making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of 


any one other Particle of Matter? I confeſs I ſee no ſuch Conſequence. 


But your Lordſhip goes on: H. Paul was aware of the Objettions in Mens 
Minds, about the Reſurrettion of the ſame Body; and it is of great Conſequence 
as to this Article, to ſhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Men will 
ſay, How are the Dead rais d up, and with what Body do they come? Firſt, be 


ſhews, That the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonderfully improv'd by the ordinary 


Providence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation. Anſw. I do not perfectly 
underſtand what it is for the ſeminal Parts of Plants ts be wonderfully improud 
by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation; or elſe 
perhaps I ſhould better ſee how this. here tends to the Proof of the Reſurrection 
of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. | 
It continues, They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain, but 


| God giveth it a Body, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every Seed his own Body. 


Here, ſays your Lordſhip, is an Identity of the material Subſtance ſuppos'd. It 
may be ſo : But to me a Diverſity of the material Subſtance, i. e. of the com- 
ponent Particles, is here ſuppos d, or in direct Words ſaid. For the Words of 
St. Paul, taken all together, run thus; That which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not 
that Body which ſhall be, but bare Grain : and ſo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet 
down the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the natural 
Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: If the Body that is put in the Earth in 
ſowing, is not that Body which ſhall be, then the Body that is put in the Grave, 
is not that, i. e. the ſame Body that ſhall be, | 


But your Lordſhip proves it to be the /ame Body, by theſe three Greek Words 


of the Text, 7 io 0wjuz, which your Lordſhip interprets thus, That proper 
Body which belongs to it. Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Greek Words, 1 ito owjan, 


whether our 'Tranſlators have rightly render'd them his own Body, or your Lord- 


ſhip more rightly, that proper Body which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood 


no more but this; That in the Production of Wheat and other Grain from 


Seed, God continu'd every Species diſtin&t; ſo that from Grains of Wheat 


ſown, Rock, Stalk, Blade, Ear, and Grains of Wheat were produc'd, and 


not thoſe o 


to every Seed his own Body. No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, 
That to every Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain of Wheat produc'd in 


it, 
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it, is given the proper Body that belongs to it, which is the ſame Body with the 
Grain that was ſown. Anſ. This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand ; becauſe I 
do not underſtand how one individual Grain can be the ſame with Twenty, 
Fifty, or an Hundred individual Grains, for ſuch ſometimes is the Increaſe. 
But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip, Every Seed having that 
Body in little, which is afterwards ſo much inlarg'd, and in Grain the Seed is cor- 
rupted before its Germination ; but it hath its proper organical Parts, which make it 
the ſame Body with that which it grows up to. For altbo Grain be not divided into 
Lobes as other Seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Obſervations, 
that upon ſeparating the Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſceru'd in them, which 
afterwards grow up to that Body which we call Corn, In which Words ſ crave 
leave to obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be enlarged by 
the Addition of a Hundred or a Thouſand times as much in Bulk as its own Mat- 
ter, and yet continue the ſame Body; which, I confeſs, IT cannot underſtand. 
But, in the next place, if that could be ſo, and that the Plant in its full 
Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a Thouſand or a Million of times as much 
new Matter added to it as it had, when it lay in little conceal'd in the Grain 
that was ſown, was the very ſame Body ; yet I do not think that your Lord- 
ſhip will ſay, that every minute, inſenſible and inconceivably ſmall Grain of 
the Hundred Grains, contain'd in that little organiz'd ſeminal Plant, is every 


one of them the very ſame with that Grain which contains that whole little 


ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it: For then it will follow, That 


one Grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an hundred diſtin& Grains the 


ſame with one; which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive that all 
the Wheat in the World is but one Grain. OY 
For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of; It is 
plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies; i. e. the Grain, that the Husband- 
man takes out of his Barn to ſow in his Field. And of this Grain, St. Paul 
ſays, that it is not that Body that ſhall be. Theſe two, viz. That which is ſown, 
and that Body that ſhall be, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to repre- 
preſent the Agreement or Difference of Mens Bodies after the Reſurrection, with 
thoſe they had before they died. Now I crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, 
which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſeminal Plant, which your Lordſhip 


here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſhip mean by it the Grain that is ſown But 
that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of; he could not mean this embryonated little 


Plant, for he could not denote it by theſe Words, T hat which thou ſoweſt, for 
that he ſays muſt die ; but this little embryonated Plant, contain'd in the Seed 
that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip mean by it, the Body that ſhall 
be 9 But neither by theſe Words, T he Body that ſhall be, can St. Paul be ſup- 
pos'd to denote this inſenſible little embryonated Plant ; for that is already in 


being, contain'd in the Seed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of 


under the Name of the Body that ſhall be. And therefore, I confeſs, I cannot 
| ſee of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here this third Body, which 
St. Paul mentions not ; and to make that the ſame or not the ſame with any 
other, when thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe 
two viſible ſenſible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to Ear; 
with neither of which this inſenſible embryonated Plant can be the ſame Body, 
unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible Body, and a 
little Body can be the ſame Body with one ten thouſand, or an hundred thou- 
ſand times as big as it ſelf. So that yer, I confeſs, I ſee not the Reſurrection 


of the ſame Body prov'd, from theſe Words of St. Paul, to be an Article of 


Faith. 

Your Lordſhip goes on ; St. Paul indeed ſaith, 'That we ſow not that Body 
that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection of it. Here my 
Underſtanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand St. Paul to ſay, That 
the ſame identical ſenſible Grain of Wheat, which was ſown at Seed-time, is 


the very ſame with every Grain of Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang 
from it: Yet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to make it prove that the ſame ſenſible 
Body, that is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that which ſhall 
be rais'd at the Reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſeminal Body in little, 
contain'd in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman; which, as — 
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ſays, in Seeds having its proper Organical Parts, ſhall afterwards be cularg d, 
and, at the Reſurrection, grow up into the ſame Man. For I never thought of 
any Seed or Seminal Parts, either of Plant or Animal, ſo wonderfully improv/d 


| ” the Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget it 
el 


f; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſign'd to produce the 
ſame Individual, but for the producing of future and diſtinct Individuals, for 
the Continuation of the ſame Species. | | | 
Your Lordſhip's next Words are, And altho' there be ſuch a Difference from the 
Grain it ſelf, when it comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade and Ear, 
that it may be ſaid, to outward Appearance, not to be the ſame Body; yet, with re- 
gard to the Seminal and Organical Parts, it is as much the ſame, as a Man grown 
up is the ſame with the Embryo in the Womb. Anf. It does not appear, by an 
thing I can find in the Text, That St. Paul here compar'd the Body 5 &, 
with the Seminal and Organical Parts contain'd in the Grain it ſprang from, bur 
with the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had not then dif. 


cover'd the little Exabryo Plant in the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been 


Eſſay, B. 2. 
C. 27. 6. 4. 


reveal'd to St. Paul (tho', in the Scripture, we find little Revelation of Natural 


Philoſophy) yet an Argument taken from a Thing perfectly unknown to the 


Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner of uſe to them, nor ſerve 


at all either to inſtruct or convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul 


writ to, knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhooke , yet your Lordſhip thereby proves 
not the raiſing of the ſame Body: Your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the /ame [ I 
crave leave to add Body ] as a Man grown up is the fame (Same what, I beſeech 
your Lordſhip?) with the Embryo in the Womb. For that the Body of the Em- 
bryo in the Womb, and Body of the Man grown up, is the ſame Body, I think 
no one will ſay; unleſs he can perſuade himſelf that a Body, that is not the 
hundredth part of another, is the ſame with that other ; which, I think, no one 
will do, till having renounc'd this dangerous Hay by Ideas of Thinking and 
Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay that a Part and the Whole are the ſame. 

Your Lordſhip goes on: And alths' many Arguments may be us'd to prove, that 
a Man is not the ſame, becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe of the Blood, 


and the Manner of Reſpiration aud Nutrition is ſo different in both States; yet that 


Man would be thought ridiculous, that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm that it was not the 
ſame Man. And your Lordſhip ſays, I grant that the Variation of great Parcels 
of Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity; and that the Organization of the Parts. 
in one coberent Body, partaking of one common Life, makes the Ilentity of a Plant. 
Anſw. My Lord, I think the Queſtion is not about the ſame Man, but the ſame 
Body: For tho' I do ſay (ſomewhat differently from what your Lordſhip ſers 
down as my Words here) “ That that which has ſuch an Organization, as is 
fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
% Wood, Bark, and Leaves, Ec. of a Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable 
& Life; continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, 
© tho' that Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to 
© the living Plant: * Yet I do not remember that I any where ſay, that a 
Plant, which was once no bigger than an Oaten-Straw, and afterwards grows to 
be above a Fathom about, is the ſame Body, tho' it be ſtill the ſame Plant. 
The well-known Tree in Epping-Foreſt, call'd the King's-Oak, which, from 
not weighing an Ounce at firſt, grew to have many Tuns of Timber in it, 
was all along the ſame Oak, the very ſame Plant ; but no-body, I think, will 
ſay, it was the ſame Body when it weigh'd a Tun, as it was when it weigh'd but 


an Ounce ; unleſs he has a Mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, That that is the 


ſame Body, which has a thouſand Particles of different Matter in it, for one 
Particle that is the ſame ; which is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand dif- 


ferent Particles are but one and the ſame Particle, and one and the ſame Parti- 


cle is a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand times a greater Abſurdity, 


than to ſay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the ſame with the Half. Which 
will be improv'd ten thouſand times yer farther, if a Man ſhall ſay (as your 
Lordſhip ſeems to me to argue here) That that great Oak is the very tame Body 
with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that Acorn an Oak in lit- 
tle, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) ſo much enlarg'd, as 
to make that mighty Tree: For this Embryo, if I may fo call it, — 
| | | | | ittle, 
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little, being not the Hundredth, or perhaps the Thouſandth Part of the Acorn, 
and the Acorn being not the Thouſandth Part of the grown Oak; twill be v 
extraordinary to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, by 
a Way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an Hundred 
Thouſand, or a Million, is the ſame in the one Body that it was in the other. 
From which 44. of Reaſoning, it will follow, that a Nurſe and her Sucking- 
Child have the ſame Body; and be paſt doubt, that a Mother and her Infant 
have the ſame Body. But this is a Way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh the Ar- 
ticles of Faith, and to overturn 2 Method of Certainty that your Lordſhip 
ſays I have ſtarted, which is apt to Teave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. 
And now I defire your Lordſhip to conſider, of what Uſe it is to you, in the 
reſent Caſe, to quote out of my Eſſay theſe Words, © That partaking of one 
common Life, makes the Identity of a Plant; ſince the Queſtion is not 
about the Identity of a Plant, but about the Identity of a Body; it being a very 
different thing to be the ſame Plant, and to be the ſame Body: For that x2 ip! 
makes the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body; the one being the par- 
taking in the ſame continu'd vegetable Life, the other the conſiſting of the 
{ame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's Inference 
from my Words above-quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, ſeems to me a | 
very ſtrange one, viz. So that in Things capable of any ſort of Life, the Identity P. 42. 
is conſiſtent with a continued Succeſſion of Parts ; and ſo the Wheat grown up is 
the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown: For, I believe, if my Words, 
from which you infer, And ſo the Wheat grown up is the ſame Body with the 
Grain that was ſown, were put into a Syllogiſm, this would hardly be brought 
to be the Concluſion. | N FJ 
But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequenee, tho' 1 
have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Connexion, till you brin 
it to the Reſurrection of the ane Body. The Connexion of your Lordſhip's . 
Words is as followeth: And thus the Alteration of the Parts of the Body, at the P. 41. 
Reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its Identity, if its Organization and Life be the 
fame; and this is a real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſ- 
neſs: From whence it follows, that to make the ſame Body, no more is requir'd, 
but reſtoring Life to the organiz'd Parts of it. If the Queſtion were about raiſing 
the ſame Plant, I do not ſay but there might be ſome Appearance for making 
ſuch Inference from my Words as this; I hence it follows, that to make the ſame 
Plant, uo more is requir d, but to reſtore Life to the organiæ d Parts of it. But 
this Deduction, wherein from thoſe Words of mine, that ſpeak only of the 
Identity of a Plant, your Lordſhip infers there is no more requir'd to make the 
[ame Body, than to make the /ame Plant; being too ſubtle for me, I leave to 
my Reader to find out. 255 a, 
| Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, That I grant likewiſe, That the Identity P. 42- 
aof the ſame Man conſiſts in a Participation of the ſame continu'd Life, by 
* conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, vitally united to the 
* ſame organiz'd Body.” Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe Words of the Identity of the 
ſame Man; and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes, So that there is no 
Difficulty of the Sameneſs of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not 
take theſe two Sounds, Man and Body to ſtand for the ſame thing; nor the 
Identity of the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the Body. 
But let us read out your Lordſhip's Words: So that there is no Difficulty as p. 42. 
to the Sameneſs of the Body, if Life were continu'd; and if by Divine Power 76 
be reſtor d to that material Subſtance, which was before united by a Reunion of the 
- Soul to it, there is no Reaſon to deny the Identity of the Body: Not from the Con- 
ſeiouſneſs of the Soul, but from that Life, which is the Reſult of the Union of the 
Soul and Body. | | 
If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Words, from the Paſſages 
above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from thoſe Words of mine it will 
follow, that it is or may be the ſame Body that is rais d at the Reſurrection. 
If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has then prov'd, that my Book is not incon- 
ſiſtent with, but conformable to this Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an Article of 
Faith : For tho' I do by no means deny that the ſame Bodies ſhall be rais'd K 
| rt | 5 N the 
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the laſt Day, yet I ſee nothing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, _ | 9 

But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, and ſays; But St. Paul fill ſup- 
poſes that it muſt be that material Subſtance to which the Soul was before unted. 
For faith he, It is fown in Corruption, it is rais'd in Incorruption ; it is ſown 
in Diſhonour, it is raisd in Glory; it is ſown in Weakneſs, it is rais'd in Power; 
it is ſown a natural Body, it is rais'd a ſpiritual Body. Can ſuch a material 


Subſtance which was never united to the Body, be ſaid to be ſown in Corruption, 
and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? Either therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, 


or his Meaning cannot be comprebended. I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Subſtance 


which was never laid in the Grave, be ſaid to be ſown, &c? For your Lordſhip 
ſays, Tou do not ſay the ſame individual Particles which were united at the Point 
of Death, ſhall be rais'd at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid in the 
Grave, but ſuch as are united at the Point of Death; either therefore your Lord- 
Ship muſt ſpeak of another Body different from that which was ſown, which ſhall 
be rais'd ; or elſe your Meaning, I think, cannot be comprehended. | 
But whatever be your Mcaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's Mean- 
ing, That the ſame Body ſhall be rais'd which was fown, in theſe following 
Words ; For what does all this relate to a conſcious Principle 8 Anſw. The Scrip- 
ture being expreſs, that the ſame Perſons ſhould be rais'd and appear before the 
Judgment-Scat of Chriſt, that every one may receive according to what he had 
done in his Body; it was very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions (which re- 


find not about Particles that had been vitally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of the 


Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he would be apt to 
Jpeak of it himſelf. For it being js Body both before and after the Reſur- 
rection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his Body as the ſame, tho' in a ſtrict and 
philoſophical Senſe, as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it 
is no Impropriety of Speech to ſay, This Body of mine, which was formerly 
ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted ; tho* in ſuch a Senſe as you are 
ſpeaking here, it be not the ſame Body. Revelation declares nothing any 
where concerning the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, 


which appears not to have been then thought of. The Apoſtle directly pro- 


poſes nothing for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believd: That 
which he is plain and direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious 
8 about the Body, which could ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm 
what was material and neceſſary for them to believe, viz. A Day of Judg- 
ment and Retribution to Men in a f ture State; and, therefore, tis no Wonder 
that, mentioning their Bodies, he ſhould uſe a Way of {pcaking ſuited to vulgar 
Notions, rom which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for the - 
determining of this 8 (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions in the ſame Diſ- 
courſe that plainly.incline to the other Side) in a Matter which, as it appears, 
the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to determine, and the Spirit of God thought 
not fit to gratify any one's Curioſity in. | | | 
But your Lordſhip ſays, The Apoſtle ſpeaks plainly of that Body which was 
once quicken'd, and afterwards falls to Corruption, and is to be reſtor'd with more 


noble Qualities. 1 wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the Words of St. Paul, 


wherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical Body that was once quicken'd ; they 
would preſently decide this Queſtion. But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe 
following Words of St. Paul; Fer this Corruption muſt put ou Iucorruption, aud 
this Mortal muſt put on Immortality ; to which your Lordſhip adds, 'That you 
do not ſee how he could more expreſly affirm the Identity of this corruptible Budy 


doit h that after the Reſurreftiom. How expreſly it is affirm'd by the Apoſſle, 


ſhall be conſider'd by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt that your 

Lordſſiip beſt knows what you do or do not fee ; But this I will be bold to 

ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in this Chapter (where there are ſo man 
ccaſions for it, if it had deen neceſſary to have been bel ev'd) but ſaid in 


expreſs Words, that the Le Bodies ſhould be rais'd ; every one elſe who 


thinks of it, will ſee he had more expreſly affirm'd the Identity of the Bodies 
which Men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have after the Reſurrection. 
The Remainder of your Lordſhip's Period, is; And that without any reſpect to 

the Principle of Self=conſciouſnefs. Anſw. Theſe Words, I doubt not, have ſome 


Meaning, 
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Meaning, but, I muſt own, I know not what ; either towards the Proof of the | 
Reſurrettion of the ſame Body, or to ſhew that any thing T have faid concerning 
Self-conſciouſneſs is inconſiſtent : For T do not remember that I have any where 
ſaid, That the Identity of Body conſiſted in Self-conſciouſneſs. © | 

From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip conchades thus : And ſo if the P. 44. 
Scripture be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, this is an Article of it, My Lord, 
to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, J humbly conceive, the Words muſt 
run thus: And ſo if the Scripture, and your Lordſhip's Interpretation of it, be 
the ſole Foundation of our Faith; the Reſurrection of the fame Body is an Article 
of it. For, with Submiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither produc'd expreſs 
Words of Scripture for it, nor ſo proy'd that to be the Meaning of any of thoſe 
Words of Scripture which you have produc'd for it, that a Man who reads, 
and ſincerely endeavours, to underſtand the Scripture, cannot but find himſelf 
oblig'd to belieye, as expreſsly, that the ſame Bodies of the Dead, in your 
Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhall be rais'd, as that the Dead ſhall be rais'd. And I crave 
leave to give your Lordſhip this one Reaſon for it: * 

He who reads with Attention this Diſcourſe of St. Paul, where he diſcourſes 1 Cor. xy. 
of the Reſurrection, will ſee that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the Dead that 
ſhall be rais'd, and the Bodies of the Dead. For it is vexegt, TAvTesS, dt, are the no- Ver. 15, 22, 
minative Caſes to *y«pgvray, Cwororrbi.oovrau, ty*o)r.oov1o, all along, and not 9wja- 23, 29, 32, 
ra, Bodies; which one may, with Reaſon, think would ſomewhere or other have 5” 
been expreſs d, if all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an Article of Faith, that 
the very ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed. The ſame Manner of ſpeaking the Spirit | 
of God obſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, raiſe ® the Mat. xxii. 
Dead, quicken, or make alive, the Dead, the Reſurrection of the Dead. Nay, theſe 110 1 211.26 
very Words of our f Saviour, urg'd by your Lordſhip for the Reſurrection of the — 5 
ſame Body, run thus: Tayles & Cy relg hun, dxgoola * Quvis Hh, x, de- Adts xxvi. 
edoovras o Ta dyata monoaslss ds dvd gan Cos, & d Ta Dania meataslts Rom. iv. 17. 
ie Avagaory 5 4 ge Would a well-meaning Searcher of the Scriptures be apt to 4—W3 P 
think, that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to teach and propoſe 14, 16. 
it as an Article of Faith neceſſary to be beliey'd by every one, that the very + Joh. v. 23, 
ſame Bodies of the Dead ſhould be rais d; would not, I ſay, any one be apt to 29. 
think, that if our Saviour meant ſo, the Words ſhould rather have been, 741 
rd Twjudla d ci cel Hunhcioic, i. e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, rather than 
all who are in the Graves ; which mnſt denote Perſons, and not preciſely Bodies? 

Another Evidence, that S. Pau} makes a Diſtinction between the Dead and the 
Bodies of the Dead, 1o that the Dead cannot be taken in this, 1 Coy. xv. to ſtand 
preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, are theſe Words of the Apoſtle ; But ſome Ver. x. 
Men will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed, and with what Bodies do they come? 
Which Words Dead and They, if ſuppos'd to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the 
Dead, the Queſtion will run thus: How are the dead Bodies raiſed, and with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? which ſeems to have no very agreeable Senſe. 

This, therefore, being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſsly to this 
Phraſe or Form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of Raiſing, Quickening, 
Riſing, Reſurrection, &c. of the Dead, where the Reſurrection ar the laſt Day 
is ſpoken of; and that the Body is not mention'd, but in Anſwer to this Queſtion, 

With what Bodies ſhall thoſe Dead who are rais'd come ? ſo that by the Dead can- 
not preciſely be meant the dead Bodies: ] do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, who 
reads the Scripture with an Intention to believe all that is there reveal'd to him 
concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of his Duty therein, without 
entring into the Inquiry whether the Dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or no; 
| which ſort of Inquiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on him 
that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think him- 
ſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies of the Dead, 
rais d at the laſt Day, will he, by the Remainder of St. Paul's Anſwer, find 
the Determination of the Apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame Body ; 
unleſs the being told, that the Body ſown is not that Body that ſhall be; that the 
Body rais'd is as different from that which was laid down, as the Heſb of Man 

is from the Fleſh of Beaſts, Fiſhes, and Birds, or as the Sun, Moon, and Stars 

are different one from another; or as different as a corruptible, weak, natural, 

mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, unmortal Body þ 
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and laſtly, as evident as a Body that is Fleſh and Blood, is from a Body that is 
not Fleſh and Blood; for Fleſb and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very place, 
inherit the Kingdom of God: Unleſs, I fay, all this, which is contain'd in St. Paul's 
Words, can be ſuppos'd to be the Way to deliver this as an Article of Faith, 
which is requir'd to be believ'd by every one, viz. That the Dead ſhould be 
rais'd with the very ſame Bodies that they had before in this Life ; which Article, 
propos'd in theſe or the like plain and expreſs Words, could have left no room 
for Doubt in the meaneſt Capacities, nor for Conteſt in the moſt perverſe Minds, 

Your Lordſhip adds, in the next Words; And ſo it bath been always underſtood 
by the Chriſtian Church, viz. That the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your Lord- 
ſhip's Senſe of ſame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſw. What the Chriſtian 
Church has always underſtood, is beyond my Knowledg. But for thoſe who, coming 
ſhort of your Lordſhip's great Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith 
from the Underſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the Preach- 


ing of the Goſpel (who make the far greater part of Chriſtians, I think I may 


ſay, Nine Hundred Ninety and Nine of a Thouſand) but are forc'd to have re- 
courſe to the Scripture to find them there; I do not fee, that they will eaſily 
find there, this propos'd as 'an Article of Faith, 'That there ſhall be a Reſur- 
redtion f the ſame Body; but that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead, with- 
out explicitly determining, that they ſhall be rais'd with Bodies made up whol- 
ly of the ſame Particles which were once vitally united to their Souls, in their 

ormer Life; without the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter: which 
is that which your Lordſhip means by the ſame Body. 

But ſup one your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an Article of 
Faith, tho I crave leave to own, that I do not fee that all that your Lordſhip 
has ſaid here makes it ſo much as probable ; what is all this to me? Yes, ſays 
your Lordſhip, in the following Words, My Idea of perſonal Identity is incon- 
ſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to 
be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrettion. But any material Subſtance united 
to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. | 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's, which I am oblig'd to anſwer to. 
But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I anſwer it? Now, here I do 
not well know, what it is to make a tbing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 


Reſurrection. But to help my ſelf out the beſt I can with a Gueſs, I will con- 
jecture (which, in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your Lord- 


ſhip's Meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal Identity makes it not neceſſary, that, 
for the raiſing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be the ſame. | 
Your Lordſhip's next Word is But; to which I am ready to reply, But what? 
What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? for ſomething of that Kind the 
ad verſative Particle But ſhould, in the ordinary Conſtruction of our Language, 
introduce, to make the Propoſition clear and intelligible : But here is no ſuch 
thing ; But is one of your Lordſhip's privileg'd Particles, which I muſt not 
meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo /evere a Cri- 
tick, that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle, fill up Pages in my Anſwer, to 
make my Book look conſiderable for the Bulk of it. But ſince this Propoſition here, My 
Idea of perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body, which was here united to the Soul, not 
neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection; BUT any material Subſtance being 
united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, is brought to 
prove my Idea of perſonal Identity inconſiſteut with the Article of the Reſurrection: 
I muſt make it out, in ſome direct Senſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be 
both true and concluſive. I therefore venture to read it thus, My Idea of per- 
ſonal. Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be ne- 
ceſſary at the Reſurrection; but allows, That any material Subſtance being united 
to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body: Ergo, My Idea of per- 


ſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 


If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have gueſs'd it to 


be; or elſe I know not what it is: I anſwer, 


1. 'That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow that any material Subſtance 
being united to the ſame Principle of why ene . makes the ſam? Body. I jay no 
ſuch thing in my Book,norany thing from whence it may be inferr'd ; and your 
Lordſhip would have done me a Favour, to have ſet down the Words where I 2 

| | O, 


to the Biſpop of Worceſter. 
ſo, or thoſe for which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it follows from any thing 
I have ſaid. 


2. Granting that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal Identity, that 
any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 


ſame Body; this would not prove that my Idea of perſonal Identity was inconſiſtent 


with this Propoſition, T hat the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed ; but, on the contrary 
affirms it; ſince if I affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd, and 
it be a Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Identity, that any material Subſtance 
being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; it fol- 
lows, that if the ſame Perſon be rais'd, the ſame Body muſt be: And fo 1 have 
herein not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body, but have ſaid more for it than your Lordſhip. For there can be nothin 
plainer, than that, in the Scripture, it is reveal'd, that the ſame Perſons ſhall be 
rais'd, and appear before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what th 
have done in their Bodies. If therefore hate ver Matter be join'd to the ſame 
Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; it is Demonſtration, That if 
the ſame Perſons are rais d, they have the ſame Bodies. 

How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the Reſurrection, 
is beyond my Conception. Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, It is inconſiftent with it, 
for it makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary. 

3. I Anſwer, therefore, 'Thirdly, 'That this is the firſt time I ever learnt, that 


not neceſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. I ſay, that a Body made up of the 


ſame numerical Parts of Matter, is not neceſſary to the making of the ſame 
Perſon ; from whence it will, indeed, follow, that to the Reſurrection of the 
ſame Perſon, the ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not requir d. What 
does your Lordſhip infer from hence? to wit, this ; 'Therefore, he who thinks 
that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſſary to the making of the ſame 
Perſon, cannot believe that the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd with Bodies made of 
the very ſame Particles of Matter, if God ſhould reveal that it ſhall be ſo, viz. 
'That the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd with the ſame Bodies they had before : 
Which is all one as to ſay, That he who thought the blowing of Rams-Horns 
was not neceſſary in its ſelf to the falling down of the Walls of Jericho, could 
not believe that they ſhould fall upon the blowing of Rams-Horns, when God 
had declar'd it ſhould be fo. 

' Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with the Article of 
the Reſurrettion ; the Reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe it makes not the 
ſame Body neceſſary to the making the ſame Perſon. Let us grant your Lord- 


ſhip's Conſequence to be good, what will follow from it? No leſs than this, 
That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any ſo dan- 


gerous Things as Ideas) of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of 
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the Reſurrettion. The Demonſtration of it is thus; your Lordſhip ſays, It is not P. 34, 35 


neceſſary that the Body, to be rais'd at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame 

Particles of Matter, which were united at the Point of Death; for there muſt be a 
great Alteration in them in a lingring Diſeaſe ; as if a fat Man falls into a Conſump- 
tion: Tou do not ſay the ſame Particles which the Sinner had at the very Time of Com- 
miſſion of his Sins ; for then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the con- 
tinual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. And again, here your Lordſhip ſays, 


Changes of Matter. From which Words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſup- 
poſes a Perſon, in this World, may be continu'd and preſerv'd the fame, in a 
Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of Matter ; and hence it 
demonſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notion of perſonal Identity be 
what it will, it makes the ſame Body not to be neceſſary to the ſame Perſon ; and 
therefore it is, by your Lordſhip's Rule, inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſur- 
reftion. When your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own Notion of perſonal 
Identity from this Inconſiſtency with the Article of the Reſurrection, I do not 
doubt but my Idea of perſonal entity will be thereby clear d too. Till then, 

all Inconſitency with that Article which your Lordſhip has here charg'd on 
mine, will unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's too. 

But, for the clearing of both, give me Leave to ſay, my Lord, That what- 
ſoever is ut neceſſary, does thereby become inconſiftent. It is not neceſſary to the 


Vor. I. ſame 
: 


Tou allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral 
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fame Perſon, that his Body ſhould always conſiſt of the ſame numerical Parti- 
cles; this is Demonſtration, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Per- 
ſons, in this Life, change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; 
and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, 
to the ſame Pcrſons, Bodies conſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles always 
from the Reſurrection to Eternity. And ſo likewiſe, tho' I ſay any thing that 


| ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical Particles, which were vitall 


united to the Soul in this Life, ſhould be re- united to it at the Reſurrection, 
and conſtitute the Body it ſhall then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent with this, 
'That God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one a Body, conſiſting only of ſuch 
Particles as were before vitally united to his Soul. And thus, I think, I have 
clear d my Book from all that Iuconſiſtency which your Lordſhip charges on 
it, and would perſuade the World it has with the Article of the Reſurrettion 
of the Dead. = 


Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the Remainder of what your Lord. 


ſhip fays upon this Head, that tho” I ſee not the Coherence nor 'T'endency of 


F. 44- 


3 


Fſſay, B. 4. 
C. 1. 


G63. 


P. 44. 


it, nor the Force of any Argument in it againſt me; yet nothing may be 
omitted that your Lordſhip has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on 


this new Point, nor any one have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſs d by any 


Word of your Lordſhip's (on this now firſt introduc'd Subject) wherein he 
might find, your Lordſhip had prov'd what you had promisd in your Title- 

page. Your remaining Words are theſe: T he Diſpnte is not how far perſona} 
Identity in it ſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame material Subſtance ; for we allow 
the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man, under ſeveral Changes of 
Matter; but whether it doth not depend upon a vital Union between the Soul and 
Body, and the Life which is conſequent upon it: And therefore, in the Reſurrecti- 
on, the ſame material Subſtance muſt be re-united, or elſe it cannot be call'd a Re- 
ſurrettion, but a Renovation ; z.e. it may be a new Life, but not a raiſing the 


| Body from the Dead. I confeſs, I do not ſee how what is here uſher'd in by the 


Words and therefore, is a Conſequence from the preceding Words; but, as to 
the Propriety of the Name, I think it will not be much queſtion'd, that if the 
fame Man riſe who was dead, it may very properly be call'd the Reſurrection of 
the Dead , which is the Language of the Scripture. | | 

I muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, without returning my 
Thanks to your Lordſhip for making me take Notice of a Fault in my Eſay. 
When I writ that Book, - I took it for granted, as I doubt not but many 
others have done, that the Scripture had mention'd, in expreſs Terms, the Re- 
ſurrection of the Body? But upon the Occaſion your Lordſhip has given me, in 
your Jaſt Letter, to look a little more narrowly into what Revelation has de- 
clar'd concerning the Reſurrection, and finding no ſuch expreſs Words in the 
Scripture, as that the Body ſhall riſe or be rais'd, or the Reſurrettion of the Body; 
I -ſhall, in the next Edition of it, change theſe Words of my Book, The dead 
Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, into theſe of the Scripture, The Dead ſhall riſe. Not 
that I queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be rais'd with Bodies : But in Matters of 
Revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our Duty, as far as any one delivers it 
for Revelation, to keep cloſe to the Words of the Scripture ; unleſs he will 
aſſume to himſelf the Authority of one inſpir'd, or make himſelf wiſer than 
the holy Spirit himſelf : If I had ſpoke of the Reſurrection in preciſely Scrip- 
ture 'Terms, I had avoided giving your Lordſhip the Occaſion of making here 
ſuch a verbal Reflection on my Words; I hat ! not if there be an Kea of Iden- 
tity as to the Body? 1 
p I come now to your Lordſhip's ſecond Head of Accuſation; Your Lordſhip 
ays, | | 
be The next Articles of Faith, which my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with, 
are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity aud the Incarnation of our Saviour. But all 
the Proof of Inconſiſtency your Lordſhip here brings, being drawn from my 
Notions of Nature and Nee, eee ſo much has been ſaid already, the 
ſwelling my Anſwer into too great a Volume, will excuſe me from ſetting down 
at large all that you have ſaid hereupon, ſo particularly, as I have done in the 
preceding Article of the Reſurrection, which is wholly new. "I 

| our 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 

Your Lordſhip's Way of proving, That my Ideas of Nature and Perſon cannot 
conſiſt with the Articles of the 'Frinity and Incarnation, is, as far as I can 
underſtand it, this, That, I ſay, we have no ſimple Ideas, but by Senſation 
and Reflection; But, ſays your Lordſhip, we cannot have any ſimple' Ideas of Na- 
ture and Perſon, hy Senſation and Refleftion ; Ergo, We can come to no Certainty 
about the Defthnition of Nature and Perſom in my Way of Ideas. Anſw. If your 
Lordſhip had concluded from thence, that therefore in my Way of Ideas, we 
can have no Ideas at all of Nature and Perſon, it would have had ſome Appear- 
ance of a Conſequence ; but, as it is, it ſeems to me ſuch an Argument as this: 
No ſimple Colours in Sir Godfrey Kneller's Way of Painting, come into his exact 
and lively Pictures bur by his Pencil; but no ſimple Colours of a Ship and a 
Man come into his Pictures by his Pencil; Ergo, We can come to no Cer- 
tainty about the Diſtinction of a Ship and a Man, in Sir Godfrey Kneller's Way 
of Painting. | 

Your Lordſhip fays, It it not poſſible for us to have any ſimple Ideas of Na- 
ture and Perſon by ,Senſation and Reflection, and I ſay ſo too; as impoſſible as it 
is to have a true Picture of a Rainbow in one ſimple Colour, which conſiſts in 
the Arrangement of many Colours. The Ideas, ſignify d by the Sounds Nature 
and Perſon, are each of them complex Ideas; and 2 it is as impoſſible 
to have a ſimple Idea of either of them, as to have a Multitude in one, or a 
Compoſition in a Simple. But if your Lordſhip means, that by Senſation and 
Reflection we cannot have the Smple Ideas, of which the complex ones of 
Nature and Perſon are compounded ; that I muſt crave leave to diſſent from, 
till your Lordſhip. can _—_ a Definition (in intelligible Words) either of 
Nature or Perſon, in which all that is contained cannot ultimately be reſoly'd 
into ſimple: Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. 
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P. 454 


Your Lordfhip's Definition of Perſon, is, T. hat it ir a compleat intelligent Sub- Vind. p. 261. 


Fance, with a-peculiar Manner of Sul ſiſtence. And my Definition of Perſou, which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, is, That Perſon ſtands for a thinkin 
intelligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſider it oſt 
&« as it ſelf, the ſame thinking Thing in different Times and Places.” When 
your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew any Repugnancy in this my Idea (which I denote by 
the Sound Perſon) to the Incarnation of our Saviour, with which your Lord- 
ſhip's Notion of Perſon may nor be equally charg'd ; I ſhall give your Lordſhip 
an Anſwer to it This I ſay in Anſwer to theſe Words, which is repugnant to 


the Article of the Incarnation of our Saviour : For the preceding Reaſoning, to 


which they refer, I muſt own I do not underſtand. 

The Word Perſon naturally ſignifies nothing that you allow; your Lordſhip, 
in your Definition of it, makes it ſtand for a general ahſtract Idea. Perſon then, 
in your Lordſhip, is liable to the ſame Default which you lay on it in me, viz. 
That it is #0 more than a Notion in the Mind. The ſame will be ſo of the Word 


P. 59. 


Nature, whenever your Lordſhip pleaſes to define it; without which you can 


have no- Notion of it. And then the Conſequence, which you there draw from 

their being no more than a Notion of the Mind, will hold as much in refpe& of your 

Lordſhip's Notion of Nature and Perſon as of mine, viz. That one Nature and 
three Perſons can be no more. This I crave leave to ſay in Anſwer to all that 

your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to urge from Page 46, to theſe Words of your 
Lordſhip's, p. 52. 

General Terms (as Nature and Perſon, are in their ordinary uſe in our Lan- 
guage) are the Signs of general Ideas, and general Ideas exiſt only in the 
Mind; but particular Things (which are the Foundations of theſe general 
Ideas, if they are abſtracted as they ſhould be) do, or may exiſt conformable 
to thoſe general Ideas, and fo fall under thoſe general Names; as he that 
writes this Paper is a Perſon to him, 7. e. may be denominated a Perſon by 


Ibid, 


him to whoſe abſtract Idea of Perſin he bears a Conformity; juſt as what 1 


here write, is to him a Book or a Letter, to whoſe abſtract Idea of a Book or 
a Letter it agrees. This is what I have ſaid concerning this Matter all along, 
and what, I humbly conceive, will ſerve for an Anſwer to thoſe Words of 
your Lordſhip, where you ſay, Tou affirm that thoſe who make Nature and Per- 
ſow to be only abſtract and complex Ideas, can neither defend nor reaſonably be- 
lieve the Doctrine of the Trinity ; and to all that you ſay, p. 52 — 58. Only 
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give me leave to wiſh, that what your Lordſhip, out of a Miſtake of what 1 
ſay concerning the Ideas of Nature and Perſon, has urg'd, as you pretend, 
againſt them, do not furniſh your Adverſaries in that Diſpute, with ſuch Ar- 
guments againſt you as your Lordſhip will not eaſily anſwer. | 

Your Lordſhip ſets down theſe Words of mine, © Perſon in it ſelf ſignifies 
nothing; but as ſoon as the common Uſe of any Language has appropri- 
&* ated it to any Idea, then that is the true Idea of a Perſon, ” which Words 
your Lordſhip interprets thus: i. e. Men may call a Perſon what they pleaſe, for 
there is nothing but common Uſe requir'd to it : T hey may call a Horſe, or a Tree, 
or a Stone, a Perſon, if they think fit. Anſw. Men, before common Uſe had ap- 
propriated this Name to that complex Idea which they now ſignify by the 
Sound Perſon, might have denoted it by the Sound Stone, and vice verſa ; But 
can your Lordſhip thence argue, as you do here, Men are at the ſame Liberty 


in a Country where thoſe Words are already in common Uſe ? There he that 


P. . 


Viud. p. 261. 
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will ſpeak properly, and ſo as to be underſtood, muſt appropriate each Sound 
usd in that Language to an Idea in his Mind (which to himſelf is defining 
the Word) which is in ſome Degree conformable to the Idea that others apply 
it to, | 

Your Lordſhip, in the next Paragraph, ſets down my Definition of the Word 
Perſon, viz. ©* That Perſon ſtands for a thinking intelligent Being that hath. 
* Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking 
* Being in different Times and Places; and then asks many Queſtions upon 
it, I ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's Definition of Perſon, which is this; A 
Perſon is a compleat intelligent Subſtance, with a peculiar Manner of Subſiſtence, 
and then crave leave to ask your Lordſhip the ſame Queſtions concerning it, 
which your Lordſhip here asks me concerning mine; How comes Perſon to ſtand for 
this, and nothing elſe ® From whence comes compleat Subſtance, or peculiar Man- 
ner of Subſiſtence to make up the Idea of a Perſon ® Whether it be true or falſe, 
I am not now ty enquire; but how it comes into this Idea of a Perſon ® Has common 
Uſe of our Language appropriated it to this Senſe ? If not, this ſeems to be a mere 
arbitrary Idea ; and may as well be deny'd as affirmd. And what a fine paſs 
are we come to, in your Lordſhip's Way, if a mere arbitrary Idea muſt be taken 
into the only true Method of Certainty But if this be the true Idea of a Per- 
ſon, then there can be no Union of two Natures in one Perſon. For if a compleat 
intelligent Subſtance be the Idea of a Perſon, and the Divine and Human Na- 
tures be compleat intelligent Subſtances ; then the Doctrine of the Union of two 
Natures and one Perſon is quite ſunk, for bere muſt be two Perſons in this Way of 
your Lordſhip's. Again, if this be the Idea of a Perſon, then where there are 
three Perſons, there muſt be three diſtintt compleat intelligent Subſtances ; and /o: 
there cannot be three Perſons in the ſame individual Eſſence. And thus both theſe 
Doftrines of the Trinity, and Incarnation, are, paſt recovery, gone, if this May, of 
your Lordſhip's, Hold. 'Theſe, my Lord, are your Lordſhip's very Words; what 
Force there is in them, I will not enquire ; but I muſt beſeech your Lordſhip 
to take them as Objections I make againſt your Notion of Perſon, to ſhew the 
Danger of it, and the Inconſiſtency it has with the Doctrine of the Trinity and 


Incarnation of our Saviour ; and when your Lordſhip has remov'd the Ob- 
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jections that are in them, againſt your own Definition of Perſon, mine allo, 
by the very ſame Anſwers, will be clcar'd. | 

Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the following Words, to Page 65. ſ:ems to 
me (as far as I can collect) to lie thus: Your Lordſhip tells me, that I ſay, 
That in Propoſitions, whoſe Certainty is built on clear and perfect Ideas, 
and evident Deductions of Reaſon, there no Propoſition can be receiv'd for 
** Divine Revelation which contradicts them. This Propoſition, not ſerving 
your Lordſhip's Turn ſo well, for the Concluſion you deſign'd to draw from 


it, your Lordſhip is pleas'd to enlarge it: For you ask, But ſuppoſe I have Ideas 
ſufficient for Certainty, what is to be done then ? From which Words, and your 


following Diſcourſe, if I can underſtand it, it ſeems to me, that your Lord- 
ſhip ſuppoles it reaſonable for me to hold, 'That where-ever we are any how 


certain of any Propoſitions, whether their Certainty de built on clear and 


perfect Idcas or no, there no Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revela- 


tion, which contradicts them. And thence your Lordſhip concludes, That 


becauſe 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


becauſe I fay we may make ſome Propoſitions, of whoſe 'Truth we may be cer- 
tain, concerning Things whereof we have not Ideas in all their Parts perfectly 
clear and diſtinct ; therefore my Notion of Certainty by Ideas, muſt overthrow the 
Credibility of a Matter of Faith in all ſuch Propoſitions, which are offer d to be be- 


lie vd on the Account of Divine Revelation : A Concluſion which I am fo unfor- - 


tunate as not to find how it follows from your Lordſhip's Premiſes, becauſe I 
cannot any Way bring them into Mode and Figure with ſuch a Concluſion. 
But this being no ſtrange thing to me in my want of Skill in your Lordſhip's 
Way of writing, I, in the mean time, crave leave to ask, Whether there be any 
Propoſitions your Lordſhip can be certain of, that are not divinely reveal'd? 
And here I will preſume that your Lordſhip is not ſo ſceptical, but that you can 
allow Certainty attainable in many Things, by your natural Faculties. Give me 
leave then to ask your Lordſhip, Whether, where there be Propoſitions, of 
whoſe Truth you have certain Knowledg, you can receive any Propoſition for 
Divine Revelation, which contradicts that Certainty? Whether that Certaint 

be built upon the Agreement of [deas, ſuch as we have, or on whatever elſe 
your Lordſhip builds it? If you cannot, as I preſume your Lordſhip will ſay 
you cannot, I make bold to return you your Lordſhip's Queſtions here to me, 
ia your own Words: Let us now ſuppoſe that you are to judg of a Propoſition deli- 
ver d as a Matter of Faith, where you have a Certainty by Reaſon from your 
Graunds, ſuch as they are: Can you, my Lord, aſſent to this as a Matter of Faith, 
when you are already certain of the contrary by your Way? How is this poſſible ? 
Can you believe that to be true, which you are certain is not true? Suppoſe it be, 
that there are two Natures in one Perſon, the Queſtion is, I hether you can aſſent to 
this as a Matter of Faith? If you ſhould ſay, where there are only Probabilities on 
the other Side, I grant that you then allow Revelation is to prevail. But when you 
ſay you have Certainty by Ideas, or without Ideas to the contrary, I do not ſee 
how it is poſſible for you to aſſent to a Matter of Faith as true, when you are cer- 
tain, from your Method, that it is not true. For how can you believe againſt Cer- 


tainty — becauſe the Mind is actually determin'd by Certainty. Aud ſo your 


Lordſhip's Notion of Gertainty by Ideas, or without Ideas, be it what it will, muſt 
overthrow the Credibility of a Matter of Faith in all ſuch Propoſitions, which are 
offer d to be believ'd on the Account of Divine Revelation. This Argumentation 
and Concluſion is good againſt your Lordſhip, if it be good againſt me: For 
Certainty is Certainty, and he that is certain is certain, and cannot aſſent to 
that as true, which he is certain is not true, whether he ſuppoſes Certainty to 


conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as 


a Man has, or in any thing elſe. For whether thoſe who have attain'd Cer- 
tainty, not by the Way of Ideas, can believe againſt Certainty, any more than 


thoſe who have attain'd Certainty by Ideas, we ſhall then ſee, when your Lord- 


ſhip ſhall be pleas'd to ſhew the World your Way to Certainty without Ideas. 
Indeed if what your Lordſhip inſinuates in the beginning of this Paſſage 
which we are now upon, be true, your Lordſhip is ſafer (in your Way without 
Ideas, i. e. without immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, if there be 
any ſuch Way) as to the underſtanding DivineRevelation right, than thoſe who 
make uſe of Ideas: But yet you are ſtill as far as they from aſſenting to that as 
true, which you are certain is not true. Your Lordſhip's Words are: So great 4 


Difference is there between forming Ideas firſt, and then judging of Revelation by 


them, and the believing of Revelation on its proper Grounds, and the interpreting the 
Senſe of it by the due Meaſures of Reaſon. If it be the Privilege of thoſe alone 
who renounce Ideas, i. e. the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, to 
believe Revelation on its proper Grounds, and the interpreting the Senſe of it, by the 
due Meaſures of Reaſon ; I ſhall not think it ſtrange, that any one who under- 
takes to interpret the Senſe of Revelation, ſhould renounce Ideas, i. e. That he 
who would think right of the Meaning of any Text of Scripture, ſhould re- 
nounce and lay by all immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking. 

But perhaps your Lordſhip does not here extend this Difference of believing 


Revelation on its proper Grounds, and not on its proper Grounds, to all thoſe who 
for Ideas. But your Lordſhip makes this Compa- 


are not, and all thoſe who are 
riſon here, only between your Lordſhip and me, who, you think, am guilty of 
forming Ideas firſt, and then judging of Revelation by them. Anſw, If ſo, _ 
| * | #0 this 
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this lays the Blame not on my Doctrine of Meas, but on my particular ill Uſe 


of them. That then which your Lordſhip would inſinuate of me here, as a 
dangerous Way to miſtaking the Senſe of the Scripture, is, That I form Ideas 


. firſt, and then judg of Revelation by them; i. e. in plain Engliſh, That I get to 


my ſelf, the beſt I can, the Signification of the Words, wherein the Revelation is 
delivered, and ſo endeavour to underſtand the Senſe of the Revelation deliver'd 
in them. And pray, my Lord, does your Lordſhip do otherwiſe? Does the 
{olieving of Revelation upon its proper Grounds, and the due Meaſures of Reaſon, 
teach you to judg of Revelation, before you underſtand the Words it is deliver'd 
in; i. e. before you have form'd the Ideas in your Mind, as well as you can, 
which thoſe Words ſtand for? If the due Meaſures of Reaſon teach your Lord- 


ſhip this, I beg the Favour of your Lordſhip to tell me thoſe due art; 7 oh of © 


Reaſon, that I may leave thoſe undue 1 of Reaſon, which J have hitherto 
followed in the interpreting the Senſe of the Scripture, whoſe Senſe, it ſeems, 


I ſhould have interpreted firſt, and underſtood the Signification of the Words 


afterwards, 
My Lord, I read the Revelation of the Holy Scripture with a full Aſſurance, 


that all it delivers is true: And tho' this be a Submiſſion to the Writings of 
thoſe inſpir'd Authors, which I neither have, nor can have for thoſe of any 
other Men; yet I uſe (and know not how to help it, till your Lordſhip ſhew 
me a better Method in thoſe due Meaſures of Reaſon, which you mention) the 
ſame Way to interpret to my ſelf the Sen/e of that Book, that I do of any 
other, Firſt, I endeavour to underſtand the Words and Phraſes of the Lan- 
guage I read it in, i. e. to form Ideas they ſtand for, If your Lordſhip means 
any thing elſe by forming Ideas firſt, I confeſs I underitand it not. And if 
there be any Word or Expreſſion, which, in that Author, or in that Place of 


that Author, ſeems to have a peculiar Meaning, z. e. to ſtand for an Idea, which 


is different from that, which the common Uſe of that Language has made it a 
Sign of, that Idea alſo I endeayour to form in my Mind, by comparing this Au- 
thor with himſelf, and obſerving the Deſign of bis Diſcourſe, that ſo, as far as 
I can, by a ſincere Endeavour, I may have the ſame Ideas, in every Place, when 
I read the Words, which the Author had when he writ them. Bur here, my 
Lord, I take care not to take thoſe for Words of Divine Revelation, which are 
not the Words of inſpired Writers: Nor think my ſelf concern'd with that 
Submiſſion to receive the Expreſſions of fallible Men, and to labour to find out 
their Meaning, or, as Jour Lordſhip phraſes it, interpret their Senſe, as if they 
were. the Expreſſions of the Spirit of God, by the Mouths or Pens of Men in- 


ſpir'd and guided by that infallible Spirit. This, my Lord, is the Method I 
uſe in rd the Senſe of the Revelation of the Scriptures; if your Lord- 


ſhip knows that I do otherwiſe, I deſire you to convince me of it; And if your 
Lordſhip docs otherwiſe, I defire you to ſhew me wherein your Method differs 
from mine, that I may reform upon ſo good a Pattern: For as for what you ac- 
cuſe me of, in the following Words, it is that which either has no Fault in it, or 
if it has, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as I. Your Words are, 

I may pretend what I pleaſe, I hat I hold the Aſſurance of Faith, and the Cer- 


tainty by Ideas, to go upon very different Grounds ; but when a Propoſition is offer d 
me out of Scripture to be believ'd, and I doubt about the Senſe of it, is not re- 


courſe to be made to my Ideas? Give me leave, my Lord, with all Submiſſion, 


to return your Lordſhip the ſame Words. Your Lordſhip may pretend what you © 


pleaſe, that you bold the Aſſurance of Faith, and the Certainty of Knowledg to ſtand 


upon different Grounds (for I preſume your Lordſhip will not ſay, that believing 


and knowing ſtand upon the ſame Grounds, for that would, I think, be to ſay, 
That Probability and Demonſtration are the ſame Thing) but when a Propoſition 
is offer d you out of Scripture to be beliew'd, and you doubt about the Senſe of it, 
is not recourſe to be made to your Notions © What, my Lord, is the Difference here 


between your Lordſhip's and my Way in the Caſe? I muſt have recaur/e to my 


Ideas, and your Lordſhip muſt have recourſe to your Notions. For, I think, you 
cannot believe a Propolition contrary to your own Notions, for then you would 
have the ſame, and different Notions, at the ſame time. So that all the Diffe- 
rence between your Lordſhip and me, is, that we do both the ſame Thing ; on- 
ly your Lordſhip ſhews a great Diſlike to my uſing the Term Idea. 5 

1 But 


a. 
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But the Inſtance your Lordſhip here gives, is beyond my Comprehenſion, 
You fay, A Propoſition is offer d me out of Scripture to be believ'd, and I doutt 
about the Senſe of it. As in the preſent Caſe, whether there can be three Perſons 
in one Nature, or two Natures and one Perſon. My Lord, my Bible is faulty 
again ; for I do not remember that I ever read in it either of theſe Propoſitions, 
in theſe preciſe Words, T here are three Perſons in one Nature, or, There are two 
Natures and one Perſon. When your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew me a Bible wherein 
they are ſo ſet down, I ſhall then think them a good Inſtance of Propoſitions 


offer d me out of Scripture ; till then, whoever ſhall ſay that they are Propoſitions . 


in the Scripture, when there are no ſuch Words, ſo put together, to be found 
in Holy Writ, ſeems to me to make a new Scripture in Words and Propoſitions, 
that the Holy Ghoſt dictated not. 1 do not here queſtion their Truth, nor deny 
that they may be drawn from the Scripture: But I deny that theſe very Propoſi- 


ons are, in expreſs Words, in my Bible. For that is the only "Thing I deny here; | 


if your Lordſhip can ſhew them me in your's, I beg you to do it. 
In the mean time, taking them to be as true as if they were the very Words 
of Divine Revelation; the Queſtion then is, How muſt we interpret the Senſe of 
them? For ſuppoſing them to be Divine Revelation; to ask, as your Lordſhip 
here does, what Reſolution T, or any one, can come to about their Poſſibility, 
ſeems to me to involve a Contradiction in it: For whoever admits a Propoſition 


to be of Divine Revelation, ſuppoſes it not only to be poſſible, but true. Your 


IL ordſhip's Queſtion then can mean only this, What Senſe can I, upon my Princi- 
ples, come to, of either of theſe Propoſitions, but in the Way of Ideas? And J 
_ crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, what Senſe of them can your Lordſhip, upon 

your Principles, come to, but in the Way of Notions ? Which, in plain Engli/h, 


amounts to no more than this ; 'That your Lordſhip muſt underſtand them ac- 


cording to the Senſe you have of thoſe 'Terms they are made up of, and I ac- 
cording to the Senſe I have of thoſe Terms. Nor can it be otherwiſe, unleſs 
your Lordſhip can take a Term, in any Propoſition, to have one Senſe, and yet 
underſtand it in another: And thus we ſee, that in Effect, Men have differently 
underſtood and interpreted the Senſe of theſe Propoſitions ; whether they us'd 
the Way of Ideas or not, i. c. whether they call'd what any Word ſtood for No- 
tion, or Senſe, or Meaning, or Idea. | 

I think my {elf oblig'd to return your Lordſhip my Thanks, for the News 
you write me here, of one who has found a ſecret Way how the ſame Body may be 
in diſtant Places at once. It making no part, that I can ſee, of the Reaſoning 


your Lordſhip was then upon, I can take it only for a Piece of News: And 


the Favour was the greater, that your Lordſhip was pleas'd to ſtop your elf, 
in the midſt of fo ſerious an Argument as the Articles of the. Trinity and Incar- 
nation, to tell it me. And, methinks, *tis pity that that Author had not us'd 
{ome of the Words of my Book, which might have ſery'd to have ty'd him and 
me together. For his Secret about a Body, in two Places at once, which he 
does keep up; and, my Secret about Certainty, which your Lordſhip thinks had 
been better kept up too, being all your Words; bring me into his Company but 
very untowardly. If your Lordſhip would be pleas'd to ſhew, that my Secret 
about Certainty (as you think fit to call it) is falſe or erroneous, the World 
would ſee a good Reaſon why you ſhould 7hink it better kept up; till then, per- 
haps, they may be apt to ſuſpect, that the Fault is not ſo much in my publiſh'd 
Secret about. Certainty, as ſomewhere elſe. But ſince your Lordſhip 7hnks it 
had been better kept up, J promiſe, that as ſoon as you ſhall do me the Favour to 
make publick a better Notion of Certainty than mine, I will, by a publick Re- 
traction, call in mine: Which, I hope, your Lordſhip will do, for, I dare ſay, 
no Body will think it good or friendly Advice, to your Lordſhip, if you have 
ſuch a Secret, that you ſhould keep it up. 

Your Lordſhip, with ſome Emphaſis, bids me obſerve my own Words, that I 
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here poſitively ſay, © That the Mind not being certain of the Truth of that it 


* doth not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that Iplace Certainty only 
in evident Knowledg, or in clear and diſtinct Ideas; and yet my great Complaint of 
your Lordſhip was, That you charg'd this upon me; and now your Lordſhip finds it 
in my own IWeords. Anſw. My own Words, in that Place, are, The Mind is net 
certain of what it deth net evidently know ; but in them, or that Paſſage, 5 ſet 
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down by your Lordſhip, there is not the leaſt mention of clear and diſtiuſt Ideas: 
and, therefore, I ſhould wonder to heat your Lordſhip ſo ſolemnly call them my 
own Words, when they are but what your Lordſhip would have to be a Conſe- 
quence of my Words; were it not, as I humbly conceive, a Way not unfre- 
quent with your Lordſhip to ſpeak of that, which you think a Conſequence from 
any thing ſaid, as if it were the very thing ſaid. It reſts, therefore, upon your 
Lordſhip to prove, that evident Knowledg can be _ where the Ideas con- 
cerning which it is, are perfectly clear and diſtinct. I am certain, that I have 
evident Knowledg, that the Subſtance of my Body and Soul exiſts, tho I am as 
certain that I have but a very obſcure and confus'd ea of any Subſtance at all: 
So that my Complaint of your Lordſhip, upon that Account, remains very well 
founded, notwithſtanding any thing you alledg here. 

Your Lordſhip, ſumming up the Force of what you have ſaid, adds, T at you have 
pleaded, (1.) T hat my Method of Certainty ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in ge- 
ueral. (2.) That it ſhakes the Belief of particular Propoſitions or Articles of Faul, 
which depend upon the Senſe of Words contain'd in Scripture. 

That your Lordſhip has pleaded, I grant ; but with Submiſſion, I deny that 
you have prov'd, | | | 
(1.) That my Definition of Knowledg, which is that which your Lordſhip 
calls my Method of Certainty, ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in general. For all 
that your Lordſhip offers for Proof of it, is only the alledging ſome other Paſſa- 
ges out of my Book, quite different from that my Definition of Knowledg, 
which, you endeavour to ſhew, do ſhake the Belief of Revelation in general: 
But, indeed, have not, nor, I humbly conceive, cannot ſhew that they do any 
ways ſhake the Belief of Revelation in general. But, if they did, it does not at 
all follow from thence, that my Definition of Knowledg ; i. e. my Method of 
Certainty, at all ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in general, which was what your 

Lordſhip undertook to prove. 8 | 

(2.) As to the ſhaking the Belief of particular Propoſitions or. Articles of Faith, 
which depend, as you here ſay, upon the Senſe of Words ; I think I have ſuffic i- 
ently clear'd my ſelf from that Charge, as will yet be more evident from what 
your Lordſhip here farther argues. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, my placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 


or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſvakes the Foundations of the Articles of Faith [above- 


mention'd ] which depend upon the Senſe of Words contain'd in the Scripture : And 
the Reaſon your Lordſhip gives for it, is this, Becauſe I do not ſay we ore 79 
believe all that we find there expreſs'd: My Lord, upon reading theſe Words, 1 


conſulted the Errata, to ſee whether the Printer had injur'd you: For I could 


not eaſily believe that your Lordſhip ſhould reaſon after a Faſhion, that would 
juſtify ſuch a Concluſion as this, viz. Your Lordſhip, in your Letter to me, 
does not ſay that we are to believe all that we find expreſs d in Scripture ; 


therefore your Notion of Certainty ſhakes the Belief of this Article of Faith, 


that Jeſus Chriſt deſcended into Hell. This, I think, will ſcarce hold for a good 
Conſequence, till the ut ſaying any Truth, be the denying of it: And then if 
my not ſaying, in my Book, T hat we are to believe all there expreſs'd, be to deny, 
T Lat we are to believe all that we find there expreſs'd, I fear many of your Lord- 
ſhip's Books will be found to ſhake the Belief of ſeveral or all the Articles of our 
Faith. But ſuppoſing this Conſequence to be good, viz. I do not ſay, therefore 


I deny, and thereby I ſhake the Belief of ſome Articles of Faith; how does this 
prove, That my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or 


Diſagreement of Ideas, ſhakes any Article of Faith? unleſs my ſaying, that Cer- 
tainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, in 
the 3o1ſt Page of my Eſſay, be a Proof, that I do not ſay, in any other Part of 
that Book, that we are to believe all that we find expreſs'd in Scripture. 

But perhaps the remaining Words of the Period will help us out in your 
Lordſhip's Argument, which all together ſtands thus: Becauſe I do not ſay we are 
to believe all that we find there expreſs'd; but [1 do ſay] in caſe we have any clear 
and diſtin Ideas, which limit the Senſe another Way than the Words ſeem to carry 
it; we are to judg that to be the true Senſe. My Lord, I do not remember where 
I fay, what in the latter Part of this Period your Lordſhip makes me fay ; and 
your Lordſhip would have done me a Favour to have quoted the Place. = 
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deed I do ſay, in the Chapter your Lordſhip ſeems to be upon, That no 
_ © Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due 
* to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledg.” This 
is what I there ſay, and all that I there ſay; which, in effect, is this, That no 
Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revelation, which is contradictory to a 
ſelf-evident Propoſition; and if that be it which your Lordſhip makes me ſay 
here in the foregoing Words, I agree to it, and would be glad to know whe> 
ther your Lordſhip differs in Opinion from me in it. But this not anſwering 
your Purpoſe, your Lordſhip would, in the following Words of this Paragraph, P. 67. 
change ſelf-evident Propoſition into a Propoſition we haue attain'd Certainty of, f 
tho' by imperfect Ideas: In which Senſe the Propoſition your Lordſhip argues 
for as mine, will ſtand thus, That no Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine 
Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to an 
Propoſition, of whoſe Truth we are by any way certain. And then I deſire 
your Lordſhip to name the two contradictory Propoſitions, the one of Divine 
Revelation, J do not aſſent to; the other, that I have attain'd to 4 Certamty of 
by my imperfect Ideas, which makes me rej or not aſſent to that of Divine 
Revelation. The very ſetting down of theſe two contradiftory Propoſitions, 
will be Demonſtration againſt me, and if your Lordſhip cannot (as I humbly 
conceive you cannot) name any two ſuch Propoſitions, tis an Evidence, that 
all this Duſt, that is rais'd, is only a great deal of Talk about what your Lord- 
ſhip cannot prove : For that your Lordſhip has not yet proy'd any ſuch Thing, 
I am humbly of Opinion I have already ſhewn. 
Your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe of Des Cartes, in the following Pages, is, I think, P. 66--69: 
as far as I am concern'd in it, to ſhew, that Certainty cannot be had by 1deas ; 
becauſe Des Cartes, uſing the Term Idea, miſs'd of it. Anſw. The Queſtion be- 
tween your Lordſhip and me, not being about. Des Cartes's, but my Notion of 
Certainty, your Lordſhip will put an end to my Notion of Certainty by Ideas, 
whenever your Lordſhip ſhall prove, That Certainty cannot be attain'd any way 
by the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, 7. e. by Ideas; or that Cer- 
tainty does not conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas; or laſtly, when your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us what elſe Certainty does 
conſiſt in. When your Lordſhip ſhall do either of theſe three, I promiſe your 
Lordſhip to renounce my Notion, or Way, or Method, or Grounds (or whatever 
elſe your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to call it) of Certainty by Ideas. | 5 
The next Paragraph is to ſhew the Inclination your Lordſhip has fo favour p. 69; 70. 
mme in the Words it may be. I ſhall be always ſorry to have miſtaken any one's, 
eſpecially your Lordſhip's Inclination to favour me: But ſince the Preſs has 
publiſh'd this to the World, the World muſt now be judg of your Lordſhip's 
Jnclination to favour me. | | 
The three or four following Pages are to ſhew, That your Lordſhip's Excep- P. 70--74. 
tion againſt Ideas, was not againſt the Term Ideas, and that I miſtook you in it. 
Anſw. My Lord, I muſt own that there are very few Pages of your Letters, 
when I come to examine what is the preciſe Meaning of your Words, either as 
making diſtin& Propoſitions, or a continu'd Diſcourſe, wherein IT do not think 
my ſelf in Danger to be miſtaken ; but whether, in the preſent Caſe, one much 
more learned than I, would not have underſtood your Lordſhip as I did, muſt 
be left to thoſe who will be at the Pains to conſider your Words, and my Reply 
to them. Your Lordſhip ſaying, As I have ſtated my Notion Ideas, it may be Anſw. 1. 
of dangerous Conſequence, ſeem'd to me to ſay no more, but that my Book in p. 133. 
general might be of dangerous Conſequence. . This ſeeming too general an Accuſa- 
tion, J endeavour'd to find what it was more particularly in it, which your 
Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous Conſequence. And the firſt thing I thought 
you exceptcd againſt, was the Uſe of the Term Idea : But your Lordſhip tells P. 72. 
me here, I was miſtaken, it was not the Term Idea you excepted againſt, ut 
the Way of Certainty by Ideas. To excuſe my Miſtake, I have this to ſay for my . 
ſelf, that reading, in your firſt Letter, theſe expreſs Words; When new Terms are An. 1. p. 23. 
made uſe of by ill Men to promote jp by and Infidelity, and to overthrow the 
Myſteries of our Faith, we have then Reaſon to enquire into them, and to examine 
the Foundation and Tendency of them ; it could not be very ſtrange, if I under- 


ſtood them to refer to Terms; but, it ſeems, I was miſtaken, and ſhouldhave un- 
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derſtood by Them, my Way of Certainty by Ideas, and ſhould have read your Lord- 
ſhip's Words thus: H#/ hen new Terms are made uſe of by ill Men, to promote Scepti- 
ciſm and Infidelity, and to overthrow the Myſteries of Faith, we have then Reaſon to 


inquire into 'Them, i. e. Mr. L's Definition of Knowledg, ( for that is my Wa 
of Certainty by Ideas) and then to examine the Foundation aud Tendency of Them, 


i. e. this Propoſition, viz. 'That Knowledg, or Certainty, conſiſts in the Per- 


Anſw. 1. 
F< BY: 


FP. 72, 73. 


gives us but a part o 


ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. Them, in your Lordſhip's 
Words, as I thought (for I am ſcarce ever ſure what your Lordſhip means by 
Them) neceſſarily referring to what / Men made uſe of for the promoting of Scep- 
ticiſm and Infidelity, I thought it had referr d to Terms. i Hy ſo ? * your 
Lordſhip: Tour Quarrel, you ſay, was not with the Term Ideas. But that which 
you inſiſted upon, was the Way of Certainty by Ideas, and the new Terms, as employ d 
to that Purpoſe ; and, therefore, tis that which your Lordſhip muit be underſtood 
to mean, by what / Men make uſe of, &c. Now I appeal to my Reader, whe- 
ther I may not be excus'd, if I took Them rather to refer to Terms, a Word in 
the plural Number preceding in the ſame Period; than to Way of Certainty by 
Ideas, which is of the ſingular Number, and neithet preceding, no nor ſo much 
as cxprefs'd in the ſame Sentence? And if, by my Ignorance in the Ute of the 
Pronoun Them, tis my Misfortune to be often at a loſs in the underſtanding of 
your Lordſhip's Writing, I hope I ſhall be excus'd. 

Another Excuſe for my underſtanding that one of the Things in my Book, 
which your Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous Conſequence, was the Term Idea, 
may be found in theſe Words of your Lordſhip: But what need all this great Noiſe 
about Ideas and Certainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas: if, aſter all, it comes only 
to this, That our Ideas only preſent to us ſuch Things from whence we bring Argu- 


ments to prove the Truth of Things? But the World hath been ſtrangely amus d with 


Ideas of late; and we have been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by the 
belp of Ideas, and yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be common Notions of Things, which 
we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. 1 ſhall offer one Paſſage more for my 
Excuſe, out of the ſame Page. I had ſaid in my Chapter, about the Exiſtence 
of God, I thought it moſt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual and 
familiar Way, by common Words and Expreſſions : Tour Lordſhip wiſhes I had 
done ſo quite thro' my Book ; for then I had never given that Occaſion to the Ene- 
mies of our Faith, to take up my new Way of Ideas, as an effettual Battery (as 
they imagin d) againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. But I might 
have enjoy d the Satisfaction of my Ideas long enough, before your Lordſhip had 
taken notice of them, unleſs you had found them employ'd in doing Miſchief. 'Thus 
this Paſſage ſtands in your Lordſhip's former Letter, tho' here your Lordſhip 

f it; and that part your. Lordſhip breaks off into two, 
and gives us inverted, and in other Words. Perhaps thoſe who obſerve this, 
and better underitand the Arts of Controverſy than I do, may find ſome Skill 
in it. But your Lordſhip breaks off the former Paſſage at theſe Words, Strange 
Things might be done by the help of Ideas; and then adding theſe new ones, i. e. 
as to Matter of Certainty, leave out thoſe which contain your Wiſh, That I had 
expreſs d my ſelf, in the moſt uſual Way, by common Words and Expreſſions quite 
thro' my Book, as J had done in my Chapter of the Exiſtence of a God; For then, 
ſays your Lordſhip's, I had not given that Occaſion to the Enemies of our Fa th to 
take up my new Way of Ideas, as an effettual Battery, &c. Which Wiſh of your 
Lordſhip's is, That I had all along left out the Term Idea, as is plain from my 
Words which you refer to in your Wiſh, as they ſtand in my firſt Letter, viz. 


*© I thought it moſt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar 


Way — by common Words, and known Ways of Expreſſion ; and therefore, 


as I think, I have ſcarce uſed the Word Idea in that whole Chapter.” Now 


I muſt again appeal to my Reader, whether your Lordſhip having ſo plainly 
wiſh'd that I had uſed common Il ords and Expreſſions in Oppoſition to the Term 
Idea, I am not excuſable if I took you to mean that Term? tho'your Lordſhip 
leaves out the Wiſh, and inſtead of it puts in, 7. e. as to Matter of Certainty, 
Words which were not in your former Letter; tho' it be for miſtaking you in 
my Anſwer to that Letter, that you here blame me. 1 muſt own, my Lord, 
my Dulneſs will be very apt to miſtake you in Expreſſions teeming ſo plain as 
theſe, till I can preſume my ſelf quick-ſighted enough to underſtand Mens 


Meaning 
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Meaning in their Writings not by their Expreſſions; which I confeſs 1 
and is an Art I find my ſelf 00 now ng {ans ab 1 1 . 
But bare Miſtake is not all; your Lordſhip accuſes me alſo of Unfairneſ and P. 73. 
Diſingenuity in underſtanding theſe Words of yours, The Morid has been ftrango- 
ly anus d with Ideas, aud yet theſe Ideas at laſi come to be only common Niutions of 
Things, as if in them your Lordſhip 'own'd Ideas to be only common Notions of 
Things. To this, my Lord, I muſt humbly crave leave to anſwer, That there 
was no Unfairzeſs or Diſingenuity in my ſaying your Lordſhip own'd Ideas for 
ſuch, becauſe 1 underſitood' you to ſpeak, in that Place, in your own Senſe; and 
thereby roſhew that the new*Term Idea need not be introduc'd, when it ſignify cd 
only the common Notion of T bings, 4. e. fignify'd no more than Notion doth; which 
is a more uſual Word. This I took to be your Meaning in that Place; and whe- 
ther I or any one might not ſo underſtand it, without deſerving to be told, That 
this is a Way of turning Things upon your Lordſhip which you did not expect from P. 74. 
mie, or ſuch a ſolemn Appeal as this, Fudg now how fair and ingenuous this An- 
| faver is; I leave to any one, who will but do me the Favour to caſt his Eye on 
the Paſſage above quoted, as it ſtands in your Lordſhip's own Words in your 
firſt Letter, For I humbly beg leave to ſay, That I cannot but wonder to find, Anſw. 1. 
that when your Lordſhip is charging me with want of Fairneſs and Ingenuity, ? 9 93: 
you ſhould leave out, in the quoting of your own Words, thoſe which ſerv'd 
moſt to juſtify the Senſe I had taken them in, and put others in the ſtead of em. 
In your firſt Letter they ſtand thus: But the World hath been ftrangely amus'd Anſ. 1. p. 93. 
with Ideas of late, and we haue been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by the 
Help of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only common Notions of 
Things, which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning ; and ſo on, to the End of 
what is above ſet down : All which I quoted, to ſecure my ſelf from being ſu- 
{peed to turn Things upon your Lordſhip, in a Senſe which your Words (that Lett. 1. p.52, 
the Reader had before him) would not bear: And, in your ſecond Letter, in | 
the Place now under Conſideration, they ſtand thus; But the World bath been F. 73. 
ſerangely amus'd with Ideas of late, and we have been told, that ſtrange Things may 
be done with Ideas, i. e. as to Matter of Certainty ; and there your Lordſhip ends, 
Will your Lordſhip give me leave now to uſe your own Words, Fudg now how 
fair and ingenuous this is! Words which I ſhould not uſe, but that I find them 
uſed by your Lordſhip in this very Paſſage, and upon this very Occaſion. 
J grant my felf a mortal Man very liable to Miſtakes, eſpecially in your 
Writings ; but that, in my Miſtakes, I am guilty of any Unfairneſs or Diſinge- 
nuity, your Lordſhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if I think it will paſs 
for want of Fairneſs and Ingenuity in any one, without clear Evidence, to accuſe | 
me. To avoid any ſuch Suſpicion, in my firſt Letter, I ſet down every Word 
contain'd in thoſe Pages of your Book which I was concern'd in; and in my 
ſecond, I ſet down moſt of the Paſſages of your Lordſhip's firſt Anſwer that I 
reply'd to. But becauſe the doing it all along in this, would, I find, too much 
increaſe the Bulk of my Book; I earneſtly beg every one, who will think this 
my ney worth his Peruſal, to lay your Lordſhip's Letter before him, that 
he may ſee whether in theſe Pages I direct my Anſwer to, without ſetting them 
down at large, there be any thing material unanſwer'd, or unfairly or diſinge- 
nuouſly repreſented. | | | | 
Your Lordſhip, in the next Words, gives a Reaſon why I ought to have under- P. 7;, 
ſtood your Words, as a Conſequence of my Aſſertion, and not as your own Senſe, viz. 
' Becauſe you all along diſtinguiſh the Way of Reaſon, by deducing one thing from ano- 
ther, from my Way of Certainty in the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. Anſw. 
I know your Lordſhip does a along talk of Reaſon, and my Way by Ideas, as diſtinct 
or oppolite: But this is the thing I have and do complain of, That your Lord- 
ſhip does ſpeak of them as diſtin, without ſhewing wherein they are diffe- 
rent, ſince the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, which is 
my May of Certainty, is alſo the Way of Reaſon. For the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, is either by an immediate Compariſon of two 
Heas, as in ſelf-evident Propoſitions; which Way of Knowledg of Truth, is the 
Way of Reaſon ; or by the Intervention of intermediate Ideas, i. e. by the De 
 duttion of one thing from another, which is alſo the Hay of Reaſon, as I have ſhewn , Let. 1. f. 128 
where I anſwer to your ſpeaking of Certainty plac'd in good and ſound Reaſon, and 
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not in Ideas. In which Place, as in ſeveral others, your Lordſhip oppoſes Ideas 


and Reaſon, which your Lordſhip calls here diſtinguiſbing them. But to continue 


to ſpeak frequently of two Things as different, or of two Ways as oppoſite 
| RON 4 any Difference or Oppoſition in them, after it bas been 


. . 


. . 


preſs d for, is a Way of Ingenuity which your Lordſhip will pardon to my Ig- 
norance, if I have not formerly been acquainted with ; and therefore, when you 
ſhall have ſhewn, that Reaſoning about Ideas, or by Ideas, is not the ſame Way 


of Reaſoning, as that about or by Notions or Conceptions, and that what I mean 


by Ideas is not the ſame that your Lordſhip means by Notions ; you will have 


ſome Reaſon to blame me for miſtaking you in the Paſſages above quoted. 


For if your Lordſhip, in thoſe Words, does not except againſt the Term 


Teas, but allows it to have the ſame Signification with Notions, or Conceptions, 


or Apprebenſions ; then your Lordſhip's Words will run thus: Bat what need 
all this great Noiſe about Notions, or Conceptions, or Apprehenſions ® and the 


World has been ſtrangely amus'd with Notions, or Conceptions, or Apprebenſions of 


late ; which, whether it be that which your Lordſhip will own to be your 
Meaning, I muſt leave to your Conſideration, | 25 

Your Lordſhip proceeds to examine my new Method of Certainty, as you are 
pleas'd to call it. | | 

To my asking whether there be any other or older Method of Certainty ? your 
Lordſhip anſwers, T hat is not the Point; but whether mine be any at, all: which 
your Lordſhip denies. Anſw.'I grant, to him that barely denies it to be any at 
all, it is not the Point, whether there be any older; but to him that calls it 4 


neu Method, I humbly conceive it will not be thought wholly beſides he Point, 


Lett. 1. p.37, 
38. 


P. 75. 


Lett. 2. p. 38. 


P. 7. 


to ſhew an oder; at leaſt, that it ought to have prevented theſe following 
Words of your Lordſhip's, viz. That your Lordſhip did never pretend to inform 
the World of new Methods ; which being in Anſwer to my Defire, that you 
would be pleaſed to ſhew me an older, or another Method, plainly imply, 
That your Lordſhip: ſuppoſes, that whoever will inform the World of another 
Method of Certainty than mine, can do it only by forming them of a new one. 


But ſince this is the Anſwer your Lordſhip pleaſes to make to my Requeſt, 


I crave leave to conſider it a little, | 

Your Lordſhip having pronounc'd concerning my Definition of Knowledg, 
which you call my Method of Certainty, That it might be of dangerous Conſequence 
to an Article of the Chriſtian Faith; J deſir'd you to ſhew in what Certainty 
lies: and deſir d it of your Lordſhip by theſe preſſing Conſiderations, That it 
would ſecure that Article of Faith againſt any dangerous Conſequence from my 


Way, and be a great Service to Truth in general. To which your Lordſhip 


replies here, That you did never pretend to inform the World of New Methods ; 
and therefore, are not bound to go any farther than what you find fault with, which 
was my new Method. _ 

Anfw. My Lord, I did not deſire any new Method of you; I obſery'd your 
Lordſhip, in more Places than one, reflected on me for writing out of my own 
Thoughts ; and therefore I could not expect from your Lordſhip what you ſo 
much condemn in another. Beſides, one of the Faults you found with my 
Method, was, 'That it was New : And therefore if your Lordſhip will look 
again into that Paſſage, where I deſire you to ſet the World right in a thin 
of that great Conſequence, as it is to know wherein Certainty conſiſts ; you will 
not find; that I mention any thing of a yew Method of Certainty ; my Words 
were another, whether old or new, was indifferent. In Truth, all that I re- 
queſted, was only ſuch a Method of Certainty, as your Lordſhip approv'd of, 
and was ſecure in ; and therefore I do not ſee how your not pretending to inform 
the World in any new Method, can be any way alledg'd as a Reaſon, for re- 
fuſing ſo uſeful and ſo charitable a Thing. 1 

Lour Lordſhip farther adds, That you are not bound to go any farther, than 
what you found fault with. Anſw. I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means, That you are 
not bound by the Law of Diſputation ; nor are you, as I humbly conceive, by this 
Law forbid ; or if you were, the Law of the Schools could not diſpenſe with 


the eternal Divine Law of Charity. The Law of diſputing, whence had it its 


ſo mighty a Sanction? It is at beſt but the Law of Wrangling, if it ſhut out the 


eat Ends of Information and Inſtruction ; and ſerves only to flatter a little 
guilty Vanity, in a Victory over an Adverſary leſs skilful in this Art of Fencing: | 
1 | Who 
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Who can believe, that upon ſo flight an Account your Lordſhip ſhould negle& 
your Deſign of writing againſt me? The great Motives of your Concern for 
an. Article of the Chriſtian Faith, and of that Duty which you profeſs has made 
you do what you have done, will be beliey'd to work more uniformly in your 
Lordſhip, than to let a Father of the Church, and a Teacher in Vrael, not tell 
one who asks him, which is the right and ſafe Way, if he knows it. No, n 
my Lagd, a Character ſo much to the Prejudice of your Charity, no-body wi 
receive of your Lordſhip ; no, not from your ſelf Whatever your Lordſhip 
may ſay, the World will believe, That you would have given a better Met bod 
of Certainty, if you had had one; when oy you would have ſecur'd Men 

rom the Danger of running into Errors in Articles of Faith, and effectually have 
recall d them from my Way of Certainty, which leads, as your Lordſhip ſays, to 
Scepticiſm and Infidelity. For to turn Men from a Way they are in, the bare 
1 them it is dangerous, puts but a ſhort Stop to their going on in it: There 
is nothing effectual to ſet them a- going right, but to ſhew them which is the 

fafe and ſure Way; a piece of Humanity, which, when ask d, no-body, as far as 

he knows, refuſes another ; and this I have earneſtly ask'd of your Lordſhip. 

Your Lordſhip repreſents to me the Unſatisfaftorineſs and Inconſiſtency of my Way NN. 

of Certainty, by telling me, That it ſeems ſtill a ſtrange thing to you, that I ſhould | 

talk ſo much of a new Method of Certainty by Ideas ; and yet allow, as I do, ſuch a 

want of Ideas, ſo much Imperfection in them, and ſuch a want of Connection between 

our Ideas, and the Things themſelves, Anſw. This Objection being ſo viſibly 

againſt the. Extent of our Knowledg, and not the Certainty of it by Ideas, would 

need no other Anſwer but this, that it prov'd nothing to the Point; which was 

to ſhew, that my Way by Ideas, was no Way to Certainty at all; not to true Cer- 
tainty, which is a Term your Lordſhip uſes here, which I ſhall be able to conceive P. 75. 
what you mean by, when you ſhall be pleas'd to tell me what fal/e Certainty is. 

But becauſe what you ſay here, is in ſhort what you ground your Charge of 
Scepticiſm on, in your former Letter, I ſhall here, according to my Promiſe, 
conſider what your Lordſhip ſays there, and hope you will allow this to be no 


unfit Place. | | | 
Your Charge of Scepticiſm, in your former Letter, is as followeth. Anſw. 1. p. 
Your Lordſhip's firſt Argument conſiſts in theſe Propoſitions, viz. .. 


1. That I /ay, p. 125. That Knowledg is the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas. £ | | DE. 

J. That I go about to prove, That there are very many more Beings, of 
which we have no Ideas, than thoſe of which we have; from whence your 
Lordſhip draws this Concluſion, That we are excluded from attaining any Knows 
ledg, as to the far greateſt Part of the Univerſe ; which I agree to. But, with 
Submiſſion, this is not the Propoſition to be prov'd, but this, viz. That my Way 
by Ideas, or my Way of Certainty by Ideas, for to that your Lordſhip reduces it; 
i. e. my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas ; leads to Scepticiſm. 2-44 

' Farther, from my ſaying, that the intellectual World is greater and more 
beautiful certainly than the material, your Lordſhip argues, 'That if Certainty Anſw. r. 
may be had by general Reaſons without particular Ideas in one, it may alſo in other P. 126. 
Caſes, Anſw. It may, no doubt: But this is nothing againſt any thing I have 
ſaid ; for I have neither ſaid, nor ſuppoſe, That Certainty by general Reaſons, or 
any Reaſons, can be had without Ideas; no more than I fay, or ſuppoſe, that 
we can reaſon without Thinking, or think withour immediate Objects of our 
Minds in Thinking, i. e. think without Ideas. But your Lordſhip asks, I hence 

comes this Certainty (for I ſay certainly) where there be no particular Ideas, i 
Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of eas? 
I anſwer, We have Ideas as far as we are certain; and beyond that, we have 
neither Certainty, no nor Probability. Every 'Thing which we either know or 
believe, is ſome Propoſition: Now no Propoſition can be fram'd as the Object 
of our Knowledg or Aſſent, wherein two Ideas are not join'd to, or ſeparated 
from one another. As for Example, when I affirm that ſomething exiſts in the 
World, whereof I have no Idea, Exiſtence is affirm'd of Something, ſome Being: 
And I have as clear an Idea of Exiſtence and Something, the two Things join d 
in that Propoſition, as I have of them in this Propoſition, Something exiſts a. rt 
as | 3 | of 5 
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World, whereof I have an Idea. When therefore I affirm, that the intellectual 


World is greater and more beautiful than the material; whether I ſhould know 
the Truth of this Propoſition, either by Divine Revelation, or ſhould aſſert it as 


highly probable (which is all I do in that Chapter, out of which this Inſtance 
is 


rough, it means no more but this, vig. That there are more, and more 
beautiful Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, than there are of which we have 
Ideas; of which Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, we can, for want of Iaeas, 
have no farther Knowledg, but that ſuch Beings do exiſt. 9 


If your Lordfhip ſhall now ask me, how I know there are ſuch Beings; I an- 
Chapter of the Extent of our Knowletg, I do not ſay 1 know, 


ſwer, that in that 
but I endeavour to ſhew, that it is moſt highly probable: But yet a Man is ca- 

able of knowing it to be true, becauſe he is capable of having it reveal'd to 
Fim by God, that this Propoſition is true, vig. That in the Works of God 
there are more, and more beautiful Beings, whereof we have no ſdeat, than 
there are whereof we have Ideas. If God, inſtead of ſhewing the very Things 
to St. Paul, had only revear'd to him, that this Propofition was true, big. I hat 
there were Things in Heaven, which neither Eye had feen, nor Ear bad heard, 
nor had enter'd into the Heart of Man to conceive ; would he not have known the 
Truth of that Propoſition of whoſe Terms he had Ideas, viz. of Beings, where- 


of he had no other Ideas, but barely as ſomething, and of Exiſtence; tho' in 
the want of other Ideas of them, he could attain no other Knowledg of them, 


but barely that they exiſted? So that in what I have there ſaid, there is no 
Contradiction, nor Shadow of a Contradiction, to my placing Knowledg in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. 

But if I ſhould: any where miſtake, and ſay any thing inconſiſtent with that 
Way of Certainty of mine; how, I beſeech your Lordſhip could you conclude 
from thence, that the placing Knowledg in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, tends to Scepticiſm 9 That which is the Propoſition here 


to be proy'd, would remain ſtill unprov'd: For I might ſay Things inconſiſtent 


with this Propoſition, That Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Connexion, 
and Agreement or Diſagreement, and Repugnancy of our Ideas ; and yet that Pro- 
poſition be true, and very far from 4 to Scepticiſm, unleſs your Lordſhip will 
argue that every Propoſition that is inconſiſtent with what a Man any where ſays, 
tends to Scepticiſin; and then I ſhould be tempted to infer, that many Propoſitions 
in the Letters your Lordſhip has honour'd me with, will tend to Scepticiſin. 
Your Lordſhip's ſecond Argument is from my ſaying, © We have no Ideas of 
ce the mechanical Affections of the minute Particles of Bodies, which hinders our 
* certain Knowledg of univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies: from 
whence your Lordſhip concludes, That ſince we can attain to no Science, as to 
Bodies or Spirits, our Knowledg muſt be confin'd to a very narrow Compaſs. 1 grant 
it ; but I crave leave to mls 
tion to be prov'd : A little Knowledg is {till Kuowledg, and not Scepticiſin. Rut 
let me have affirm'd our Knowledg to be comparatively very little ; how, I be- 
ſcech your Lordſhip, does that any way prove, that this Propoſition, *© Know- 
“ ledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our 


&« l[deas,” any ways tends to Scepticiſm®? which was the Propoſition to be prov'd. 
But the Inference your Lordſhip ſhuts up this Head with, in theſe Words: 50 


that all Certainty is given up in the Way of Knowleag, as to the viſible and invi- 
ſible World, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them; ſhewing, in the firſt Part of it, 
what your Lordſhip ſhould have inferr'd, and was willing to infer, does at laſt 
by theſe Words in the Cloſe, Or at leaſt the greateſt part of Them, I gueſs, 
come juſt to nothing: I ſay, I gueſs ; for what Them, by Grammatical Con- 
ſtruction, is to be referr'd to, ſeems not clear to me. | | 
Your third Argument being juſt of the ſame Kind with the former, only to 
ſhew, That I reduce our Knowledg to a very narrow Compaſs, in reſpect of the 
whole Extent of Beings ; is already anſwered. 24 5 
In the fourth place your Lordſhip ſets down ſome Words of mine concerning 
Reaſoung and Demonſtration ; and then concludes, But if there be no Way of com- 


ing to Demonſtration but this, I doubt we muſt be content without it. Which being 


nothing but a Declaration of your Doubt, is, I grant, a very ſhort Way of 


proving 


your Lordſhip again, that this is not the Propoſi- 
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proving any Propoſition, and I ſhall leave to your Lordſhip the Satisfaction | 
u have in ſuch a Proof, ſince, I think, it will ſcarce convince others. | 
In the laſt Place, your Lordſhip argues, 'That becauſe I ſay, that the Idea in Anf. 1. 
the Mind proves not the Exiſtence of that Thing whereof it is an Idea, there- P. 129---131. 
fore we cannot know the actual Exiſtence of any Thing by our Senſes; becauſe 
we know nothing, but by the perceiv'd Agreement of Ideas. But if you had 
been pleas d to have conſider d my Anſwer there to the Scepticks, whole Cauſe 
you here ſeem, with no ſmall Vigour, to manage ; you would, I humbly con- 
ceive, have found that you miſtake one Thing for another, viz. The Idea that 
has, by a former Senſation, been lodg'd in the Mind, for actually receiving any 
Idea, i. e. actual Senſation ; which, I think, I need not go about to prove, are 
two diſtinct Things, after what you have here quoted out of my Book. Now 
the two Ideas, that in this Caſe are perceiv'd to agree, and do hereby roduce 
Knowledg, are the Idea of actual Senſation (which is an Action i Ds I have 
a clear and diſtinct dea) and the Idea of actual Exiſtence of ſomething withour 
me that cauſes that Senſation. And what other Certainty your Lordſhip has, 
by your Senſes, of the exiſting of any thing without you, but the perceiv'd 
Connexion of thoſe two Ideas, I would gladly know. When you have deſtroy'd 
this Certainty, which I conceive is the utmoſt, as to this Matter, which our 
infinitely Wile and Bountiful Maker has made us capable of in this State; your 
Lordſhip will have well aſſiſted the Sceptichs in carrying their Arguments againſt 
Certainty by Senſe, beyond what they could have expected. 81 
I cannot but fear, my Lord, that what you have ſaid here in favour of Scep- 
ticiſm, againſt Certainty by Senſe (for it is not at all againſt me, till you ſhew 
we can have no Idea of actual Senſation) without the proper Antidote annex'd, 
in ſhewing wherein that Certainty conſiſts (if the Account 1 give be not true) 
after you have ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavour'd to deſtroy what I have, ſaid for it ; 
will, by your Authority, have laid no ſmall Foundation of Scepticiſin; which 
= will not fail to lay hold of, with Advantage to their Cauſe, who have any 
Diſpoſition that Way. For I deſire any one to read this your fifth Argument, 
and then judg which of us two is a Promoter of Scepticiſm ; I, who have en- 
deayour'd, and, as I think, prov'd Certainty by our Senſes; or your Lordſhip, . 
who has (in your Thoughts at leaſt) deſtroy'd theſe Proofs, without giving us, 
any other to ſupply their place. All your other Arguments amount to no more 
but this; That I have given Inſtances to ſhew, that the Extent of our Know- 
ledg, in Compariſon of the whole Extent of Being, is very little and narrow : 
which, when your Lordſhip writ your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, Vind. . 244- 
were very fair aud ingenuous Confeſſions of the Shortneſs of Human Underſtauding, 
with reſpett to the Nature and Manner of ſuch Things, which we are moſt certain 
of the Being of, by Iv pre and undoubted Experience : Tho' ſince you have 
ew'd your Diſlike of them in more Places than one, particularly p. 33. and Anſ. 1. p. 33. 
again, more at large, p. 43. and at laſt you have thought fit to repreſent them Ib. p. 43--45- 
as Arguments for Scepticiſm. And thus I have acquitted my ſelf, I hope to 
your Lordſhip's Satisfaction, of my Promiſe to anſwer your Accuſations of a 
Tendency to Scepticiſm. 15 5 | 1 5 
But to return to your ſecond Letter, where I left off; In the following Pages P. 76-78. 
you have another Argument to prove 1y Hay of Certainty to be none, but to lead 
to Scepticiſm , which, after a ſerious peruſal of it, ſeems to me to amount to no 
more but this, That Des Cartes and I go both in the Way of Ideas, and we differ; 
Argo, the placing of e e in the 3 of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, is no Way of Certainty, but leads to Scepticiſm : which is a Con- 
ſequence I cannot admit, and I think is no better than this; Your Lordſhip 
and I differ, and yet we both go in the Way of Ideas ; Ergo, the placing of 
Knowledg in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is 10 
Way of Certainty at all, but leads to Scepticiſm. | | | 
Your Lordſhip will perhaps think I ſay more than I can juſtify, when I ſay 
your Lordſhip goes in the Hay of Ideas; for you will tell me, you do not place 
Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. Anſw. 
No more does Des Cartes; and therefore, in that Reſpect, he and I went no 
more in the fame Il ay of Ideas, than your Lordſhip and I do. From whence it 
follows, That how much ſoever he and I may differ in other Points, our Dif- 
ference is no more an Argument againſt this Propoſition, That Knowledg or 
RE Certainty 
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Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 


than your Lordſhip's and my Difference in any other Point, is an Argument 
againſt the Truth of that my Definition of Knowledg, or that it tends to Scepticiſm. 


But you will ſay, That Des Cartes built his Syſtem of Philoſophy upon 


Ideas; and fo I ſay does your Lordſhip too, and every one elſe as much as he, 
that has any Syſtem of that or any other Part of Knowledg. For Ideas are 


nothing but the immediate Objects of our Minds in Thinking; and your 


Lordſhip, I conclude, in building your Syſtem of any Part of Knowledg, 
thinks on ſomething ; and, therefore, you can no more build, or have any 


Syftem of Knowledg without Ideas, than you can think without ſome imme- 


diate Objects of Thinking. Indeed, you do not ſo often uſe the Word Idea, 
as Des Cartes or 1 have done; but uſing the Things ſignify'd by that Term as 


much as either of us (unleſs you can think without an immediate Object of 
Way of Ideas, as much as his or mine. Your con- 


thinking) your's alſo ig the 
demning the Hay of Ideas, in thoſe general Terms, which one meets with to 
often in your Writings on this Occaſion, amounts, at laſt, to no more bur an 
Exception againſt a poor Sound of three Syllables, tho* your Lordſhip thinks 
fit not to own that you have any Exception to it. * 

If, beſides this, theſe ten or twelve Pages have any other Argument in them, 
which I have not ſeen, I humbly deſire you would be pleaſed to put it into a 
Syllogiſm, to convince my Reader that i have ſilently paſs'd by an Argument 
of Importance, and then I promiſe an Anſwer to it: And the fame Requeſt 
and Promiſe I make to your Lordſhip, in reference to all other Paſſages in your 
Letter, wherein you think there is any thing of Moment unanſwer'd. 


Your Lordſhip comes to anſwer what was in my former Letter, to ſhew, 


that what you had ſaid concerning Nature and Perſon, was to me, and ſeveral 


others, whom I had talk'd with about it, hard to be underſtood. To this 
Purpoſe the fixtcen next Pages are chiefly employ'd, to ſhew what Ariſtotle 


and others have ſaid about Cu and Natura, a Greek and a Latin Word; 
neither of which is the Engliſh Word Nature, nor can concern it at all, till it 
be prov'd that Nature in Engliſh has, in the Propriety of our Tongue, pre- 
ciſely the ſame Signification that Quo:is had among the Greeks, and Natura 
among the Romans. For would it not be pretty harſh to an Eugliſh Ear, to 
ſay with Ariſtotle, That Nature is a corporeal Subſtance, or a corporeal Subſtance 
is Nature? to inſtance but in this one, among thoſe many various Senſes 
which your Lordſhip proves he us d the Term Quoc in: or with Anaximander, 
That Nature is Matter, or Matter Nature © or with Sextus Empericus, That 
Nature is a Principle of Life, or a Principle of Life is Nature © So that tho 
the Philoſophers of old of all Kinds did underſtand the Senſe of the Terms Otis 


and Natura, in the Languages of their Countries, yet it does not follow, what 


you would here conclude from thence, that they underſtood the proper Signifi- 
cation of the Term Nature in Engliſu: Nor has an Engliſh Man any more 
need to conſult thoſe Grecians in their Uſe of the Sound uots, to know what 
Nature ſignifies in Engliſh ; than thoſe Grecians had need to conſult our Wri- 
tings, or bring Inſtances of the Uſe of the Word Nature in Engliſh Authors, 
to juſtify their uſing of the Term Sui in any Senſe they had us'd it in Greek. 
The like may be ſaid of what is brought out of the Greek Chriſtian Writers; 


for, I think, an Engiiſþ Man could ſcarce be juſtify'd in ſaying in Engliſh, 
That the Angels were Natures, becauſe T heodoret and St. Baſil call them Quo. 


To theſe, I think, there might be added other Senſes, wherein the Word Quai may 


be found made uſe of by the Greeks, which are not taken notice of by your Lord- 


ſnip : As particutarly Ariſtotle, if I miſtake not, uſès it for a Plaſtick Power, or 


a kind of Anima Mundi, preſiding over the material World, and producing the 
Order and Regularity of Motions, Formations and Generations in it. 
Indeed your Lordſhip brings a Proof from an Authority that is proper in 


the Caſe, and would go a great way in it; for it is of an Engliſh Man, who, 


writing of Nature, gives an Account of the Signification of the Word Nature 


in Engliſh. But the Miſchief is, that among Eight Significations of the 


Word Nature, which he gives, that is not to be found, which you quote 


him for, and had need of. For he ſays not that Nature in Eugliſh is usd 


for Subſtance, which is the Senſe your Lordſhip has 'usd it in, and would 
juſtify by the Authority of that ingenious and honourable Perſon ; And to make 
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it out, you tell us, Mr. Boyle ſays the Word Eſſence is of great Affinity to Na- 
ture, if not of an adequate Import ; to which your Lordſhip adds, But the real 
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* Eſſence of a thing is a Subſtance, So that, in fine, the Authority of this excel- 


lent Perſon and Philoſopher amounts to thus much, that he ſays that Nature 
and Eſſence are two Terms that have a great Affinity; and you fay, that Nature 
and Subſtance are two Terms that have a great Affinity. For the learned Mr. Boyle 
fays no ſuch thing, nor can it appear, that he ever thought fo, till it can be 
ſhewn, that he has ſaid that Eſſence and Subſtance have the ſame Signification. 

I humbly conceive, it would have been a ſtrange Way in any-body but your 
Lordſhip, to have quoted an Author for ſaying that Nature and Subſtance 
had the ſame Signification, when one of thoſe Terms, viz. Subſtance, he does 
not, upon that Occaſion, ſo much as name. But your Lordſhip has this Pri- 
vilege, it ſeems, to ſpeak of your Inferences as if they were other Mens 
Words, whereof, I think, I have given ſeveral Inſtances ; I am ſure I have 
given one, where you ſeem to ſpeak of clear and diſtinct Ideas as my Words, 
when they are only your Words, there inferr'd from my Words evident 
Knowledg : And other the like Inſtances might be produc'd, were there 
any need. 

Had your Lordſhip produc'd Mr. Boyle's 'Teſtimony, 'That Nature, in our 
Tongue, had the ſame Signification with Suhſtance, I ſhould preſently have 
ſubmitted to ſo great an Authority, and taken it for proper Engliſh, and a 
clear Way of expreſſing one's ſelf, to uſe Nature and Subſtance promiſcuouſly 
one for another. But ſince, I think, there is no Inſtance of any one who ever 
did fo, and therefore it muſt be a new, and conſequently no very clear Way 


of ſpeaking ; give me leave, my Lord, to wonder, why, in all this Diſpute, 


about the 'Term Nature, upon the clear and right underſtanding whereof, you 
lay ſo much Streſs, you have not been pleas'd to define it; which would put 


P. 63. 


an End to all Diſputes about the Meaning of it, and leave no Doubtfulneſs, 


no Obſcurity, in your uſe of it, nor any room for any Diſpute what you mean 
by it. This would have ſav'd many Pages of Paper, tho' perhaps it would 
have made us loſe your learned Account of what the Ancients have ſaid con- 
cerning Cucic, and the ſeveral Acceptations they us'd it in. 

All the other Authors, Greek and Latin, your Lordſhip has quoted, may, 
for ought I know, have us'd the Terms Cucis and Natura, properly in their 


Languages; and have diſcours d very clearly and intelligibly about what thoſe 


Terms in their Countries ſignify d. But how that proves there were no Dif- 

ficulties, in the Senſe or Conſtruction, in that Diſcourſe of yours, concerning 
Nature, which I, and thoſe I conſulted upon it, did not underſtand ; is hard 
to ſee. Your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe was obſcure, and too difficult then for me, 
and ſo I muſt own it is ſtill, Whether my Friend be any better inlighten'd 


by what you have ſaid to him here, out of ſo many ancient Authors, I 


am too remote from him at the writing of this, to know, and ſo ſhall not trouble 
your Lordſhip with any Converſation, which perhaps, when we meet again, 
we may have upon it. ES | | 
The next Paſſage of your Vindication, which was complain'd of to be very 
hard to be underitood, was this, where you ſay, That you grant that by Sen- 
ſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers and Properties of Things; but 


Viad. p. 253: 


our Reaſon is ſatisfy d that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is 
impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the Nature of Things properly be- 


longs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. To rectify the Miſtake that had been 
made in my firſt Letter, p. 157. in taking Reaſon here to mean the Faculty 


of Reaſon, you tell me, I might eaſily have ſeen, that by Reaſon your Lordſhip Anſw. 1. 

underſtood Principles of Reaſon allo d by Mankind. To which it was reply'd, '*': 

That then this Paſſage of your's muſt be read thus, viz. That your Lordſhip Let. 2. 5. 125, 
12 


grants that by Senſation, and Reflection, we come to know the Properties of Things ; 
but our Reaſon, i. e. the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, are /atisfy'd 
that there muſt be ſomething beyoud theſe ; becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſift 
by themſelves. So that the Nature of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, i. e. 
to the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, and not to mere Ideas ; 
* which made it ſeem more unintelligible than it was before.” 


Vor. I. e TT To 
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Mr. Lock e's Second Reply 


To the Complaint was made of the Unintelligibleneſs of this Paſſage in this 
laſt Senſe given by your Lordſhip, you anſwer nothing. So that we i. e. my 
Friends 4 hb I conſulted, and I} are ſtill excuſable, if not underſtanding 
what is ſignify d by theſe Expreſſions; The Principles of Reaſon allow'd by 
Mankind are [atisf d, and the Nature of T. —_ propexly belongs to the Principles 
of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, we ſee not the Connexion of the Propoſitions 
here ty d together by the Words /o that, which was the Thing complain'd of 
in theſe Words, viz. That the Inference here, both for its Connexion and 


<« Expreſſion, ſeemꝰd hard to be underſtood ;” and more to the ſame Purpoſe, - 


which your Lordſhip takes no Notice of. 

| Indeed your Lordſhip repeats theſe Words of mine, That in both Senſes 
© of the Word Reaſon, either taken for a Faculty, or for the Principles of Reaſon 
& allow'd by Mankind, Reaſon and Ideas may conſiſt together: and then ſub- 


joins, That this leads your Lordſhip to the Examination of that which may be of 


ſome Uſe, viz. To ſhew the Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certainty by Reaſon. Which how it any way juſtifies your oppoſing 


| Ideas and Reaſon, as = here, and elſewhere, often do; or ſhews, that [eas are 


inconſiſtent with the Principles 2 Reaſon allow'd by Mankind ; I leave to the Rea- 
der to judg. Your Lordſhip, for the clearing of what you had ſaid in your Vin- 


dication, &c. from Obſcurity and Unintelligibleneſs, which were complain'd of 


in it, is to prove, that Ideas are inconſiſtent with the Principles of Reaſon al- 
low'd by Mankind ; and, in Anſwer to this, you ſay, you will ſhew the Diffe- 
rence of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reaſon, 
My Lord, as I remember, the Expreſſion in queſtion was not, That the Na- 
ture of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to my Method of Certainty by 
Ideas ; but this, T hat the * of Things belongs to our Reaſon, and not to 
mere Ideas. So that the Thing you were here to ſhew, was, That Reaſon, i. e. 


the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, and Ideas, and not the Principles of 


Reaſon, and my Method of Certainty by Ideas, cannot conſiſt together : For the 


Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, and Ideas, may conſiſt together; tho', 


erhaps, my Method of Certainty by Ideas, ſhould prove inconſiſtent with thoſe 
rinciples. So that if all that you ſay, from this to the 153d Page, i. e. Forty- 
eight Pages, were as clear Demonſtration, as I humbly conceive it is the con- 


rrary ; yet it does nothing to clear the Paſſage in Hand, but leaves that Part of 


your Diſcourſe, concerning Nature, lying ſtill under the Objection was made 
againſt it, as much as if you had not ſaid one Word. „ by 
But ſince I am not unwilling that my Method of Certainty ſhould be exa- 


mind, and I ſhould be 72 (if there be any Faults in it) to learn the Defects 


of that my Definition of Knowledg, from ſo great a Maſter as your Lordſhip; 


I will conſider what you here ſay, to ſhew the Difference of my Method of Cer- 


tainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reaſon. 
Your Lordſhip ſays, T hat the Way of Certainty by Reaſon lies in two Thin g: 
1. The Certainty of Principles. ; | | 
2. The Certainty of Deductions. 


I grant, that a Part of that which is call'd Certainty of Reaſon, lies in the 
Certainty of Principles; which Principles, I preſume, your Lordſhip and I are 


agreed, are ſeveral Propoſitions. 

If then theſe Principles are Propoſitions, to ſhew the Difference between 
your Lordſhip's Way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my Way of Certainty by Ideas; I 
think it is viſible, that you ought to ſhew wherein the Certainty of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions conſiſts in your Way by Reaſon, different from that wherein I make it 
conſiſt in my Hay by Ideas. As for Example: Your Lordſhip and I are agreed, 
that this Propoſition, I hatſcever is, is; is a Principle of Reaſon, or a Maxim. 
Now my Way of Certainty by Ideas, is, that the Certainty of this Propofition con- 


ſiſts in this, that there is a perceivable Connexion or Agreement between the 


Idea of Being and the Idea of Being, or between the Idea of Exiſtence and the 
Idea of Exiſtence, as is expreſs in that Propoſition. But now, in your Way of 
Reaſon, pray, wherein does the Certainty of this Propoſition conſiſt? If it be 
in any thing different from that perceivable Agreement of the Ideas, affirm'd 
of one another in it, I beſeech your Lordſhip to tell it me ; if not, I beg leave 


to conclude, that your Hay of Certamty by Reaſon, and my Way of Certainty by 


Ideas, in this Caſe, are juſt the ſame. - 
| | 8 ut 
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But inſtead of ſaying any thing, to ſhew wherein the Certainty of Principles 
is different, in the Way of Reaſon, from the Certainty of Principles in the Wa 
of Ideas, upon my Friend's ſhewing, that you had no Ground to ſay as you did, 
that I had no Idea of Reaſon, as it ſtands for Principles of Reaſon ; your Lord- 
ſhip takes occaſion (as, what will not, in a skilful Hand, ſerve to introduce any 
thing one has a mind to ?) to tell me, I hat Ideas I have of them muſt appear from 
my Rook, and you do there find a Chapter of ſelf-evident Propoſitions and Maxims, 
which you cannot but think extraordinary for the Deſign of it, which is thus ſumm'd 
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in the Concluſion, viz. That it was to ſhew, © That theſe Maxims, as they are B. 4. C. 7. 


Hof little uſe, where we have clear and diſtin& Ideas, ſo they are of dangerous 
d uſe, where our Ideas are not clear and diſtinct.“ And is not this a fair Wa 
to convince your Lordſhip, that my May of Ideas is very conſiſtent with the Cer- 
tainty of Reaſon, when the Way of Reaſon hath been always ſuppos'd to proceed upon 
general Principles, and I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous ? | 
In which Words I crave leave to obſerve, | 
1. That the Pronoun Them here, ſeems to have reference to /elf-evident Pro- 
poſitions, to Maxims, and to Principles, as 'Terms us'd by your Lordſhip and 
me; tho' it be certain, that you and I uſe them in a far different Senſe : For, 
if I miſtake not, you uſe them all three promiſcuouſly one for another ; where- 


as tis plain, that in that Chapter, out of which you bring your Quotations E 
here, I diſtinguiſh ſelf-evident Propoſitions from thoſe, which I there mention C 


under the Name of Maxims, which are principally theſe two, #hatſoever is, is; 
and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Farther, it is plain, 
out of the ſame Place, that ＋ Maxims I there mean general Propoſitions, 
which are ſo univerſally received under the Name of Maxims or Axioms, that 
they are look d upon as innate; the two chief whereof, principally there meant, 
are thoſe above-mention'd : But what the Propoſitions are which you compre- 
hend under Maxims, or Principles of Reaſon, cannot be determin'd, fince your 
Lordſhip neither defines nor enumerates them; and ſo tis impoſſible preciſely, 
to know what you mean by hem here: And that which makes me more at a 
loſs, is, That in this Argument, you ſet down for Principles or Maxims, Pro- 
poſitions that are not ſo much as ſelf-evident, viz. this, That the eſſential Pro- 

perties of a Man, are to reaſon and diſcourſe, &c. . 
I crave leave to obſerve, that you tell me, that in my Book you find a 


Chapter of ſelf- evident Propoſitions aud Maxims, whereas I find no ſuch Chapter 


in my Book: I have in it indeed a Chapter of Maxims, but never an one in- 
titled, Of ſelf-evident Propoſitions and Maxims. This, tis poſſible, your Lord- 
ſhip will call a nice Criticiſm ; but yet it is ſuch an one as is very neceſſary in 


the Caſe : For in that Chapter I, as is before obſery'd, expreſsly diſtinguiſh ſelſ- 


evident Propoſitions from the receiv'd Maxims or Axioms, which I there ſpeak 
of: Whereas it ſeems to me to be your Deſign (in joining them in a Title of a 
Chapter, contrary to what I had done) to have it thought that I treated of 
them as one and the ſame thing; and ſo all that I ſaid there, of the Uſeleſs- 
neſs of ſome few general Propoſitions, under the Title of receiv'd Maxims, 

might be apply d to all /e/f-evident Propoſitions ; the quite contrary whereof was 
the Deſign of that Chapter. For that which I endeavour to ſhew there, is, 


That all our Knowledg is not built on thoſe few receiv'd general Propoſitions, | 


which are ordinarily call'd Maxims or Axioms ; but that there are a great many 


20. 


ſay, B. 4: 
7. 


P. 108. 


Truths may be known without them: But that there is any Knowledg, with- 


out ſelf-evident Propoſitions, I am ſo far from denying, that I am accus'd by 
your Lordſhip for requiring in Demonſtrations, more ſuch than you think are 
neceſſary. 'This ſeems, I ſay, to be your Deſign ; and I wiſh 01 Lordſhip, 
by intitling my Chapter, as I my ſelf did, and not as it would beſt ſerve your 
Turn, had not made it neceſſary for me to make this nice Criticiſm. This is 
certain, that without thus confounding Maxims and ſelf-evident Propoſitions, 
what you here ſay would not ſo much, as in Appearance, concern me: For, 


3. I crave leave to obſerve, That all the Argument your Lordſhip uſes here 


againſt me to prove, that my Way of Certainty by Ideas, is inconſiſtent with 
the Way of Certainty by Reaſon, which lies in the Certainty of Principles, is this; 
That the Way of Reaſon hath been always ſuppus'd to proceed upon general Princi- 
ples, and I aſſert them to he uſeleſs 13 dangerous. Be pleas d, my Lord, to 
1 5 u u 2 


define 
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define or enumerate r general Principles, and then we ſhall ſee whether x 
aſſert them to be ce and angerous, and whether they, who ſuppos d the Way 
of 7 7 on was to proceed upon general Principles, differ'd from me ; and if they 

id differ, whether theirs was more the Way of Reaſon than mine: But to 
talk thus of general Principles, which have always been ſuppos'd the Way of Rea- 


ſon, without telling ſo much as which, or what they are, is not ſo much as b 


Authority to ſhew, that my Way of Certainty by Ideas, is inconſiſtent with the 
Way of Certainty by Reaſon ; much leſs is it in Reality to prove it. Becauſe 
admitting I had ſaid any thing contrary to what, as you ſay, has been always 
ſuppos d, its being ſuppos d, proves it not to be true; becauſe we know that 
ſeveral Things have been for many Ages generally ſuppos'd, which, at laſt, 
upon Examination, have been found not to be true. | | 
What Lath been always ſuppos'd, is fit only for your Lordſhip's great Reading 
to declare; but ſuch Arguments, I confeſs, are wholly loſt upon me, who have 
not 'Time, or Occaſion, to examine what has always been ſuppos'd ; eſpecially 
in thoſe Queſtions which concern Truths, that are to be known from the 
Nature of Things: Becauſe, I think, they cannot be eſtabliſh'd by Majority 
of Votes, not ealy to be collected; nor if they were collected, can convey Cer- 
tainty till it can be 2 that the greater Part of Mankind are always in the 
Right. In Matters of Fact, I own, we muſt govern our ſelves by the Teſti- 
monies of others ; but in Matters of Speculation, to /uppoſe on, as others have 
in ity before us, is ſuppos'd by many to be only a Way to learned Ignorance, 
which enables to talk much, and know but little. 'The Truths, which the 
Penetration and Labours of others before us have diſcover'd and made out, I 


- own, we are infinitely indebted to them for; and ſome of them are of that Con- 


ſequence, that we cannot acknowledg too much the Advantages we receive from 
thoſe great Maſters in Knowledg: But where they only /uppos'd, they left it to 
us to ſearch, and advance farther. And in thoſe 'Things, I think, it becomes 
our Induſtry to imploy it ſelf, for the Improvement of the Knowledg, and 


adding to the Stock of Diſcoveries left us by our inquiſitive and thinking Pre- 
deceſſors. 


4. One thing more I crave leave to obſerve, viz. That to theſe Words, 
* 'Theſe Maxims, as they are of little Uſe where we have clear and diſtinct 
* Ideas,ſo they are of dangerous Uſe where our Ideas are not clear and diſtinct, 
quoted out of my Eſſay; you ſubjoin, And is not this a fair Way to convince your 


Lordſhip, that my May of Ideas is very conſiſtent with the Certainty of Reaſon ® 


Anſw. My Lord, my Eſſay, and thoſe Words in it, were writ many Years be- 
fore I dreamt that you, or any Body elſe, would ever queſtion the Conſiſtency 
of my Way of Certainty by Ideas, with the Way of Certainty by Reaſon ; and ſo 
could not be intended to convince your Lordſhip in this Point: And ſince you 
firſt ſaid, that theſe two Ways are inconſiſtent, I never brought thoſe Words t 
convince you, T hat my Way is conſiſtent with the Certainty of Reaſon ; and there- 


fore why you ask, whether that be a fair Way to convince you, which was never 


made uſe of as any Hay to convince you of any ſuch 'Thing, is hard to imagine. 
But your Lordſhip goes on in the following Words, with the like kind of Ar- 
gument, where you tell me that I ſay, ** That my firſt Deſign is to prove, that 
* the Conſideration of thoſe general Maxims adds nothing to the Evidence or 
&« Certainty of Knowledg ; which, ſays your Lordſhip, overthrows all that 
which hath been accounted Science and Demonſtration, and muſt lay the Foundation 
of Scepticiſm ; becauſe our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon ſome general Prin- 
ciple of Reaſon. To make this. plain, you ſay, you will put a Caſe grounded upon 
my Words ; which are, That 1 have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who 
have actually deny'd that they are Men. Theſe Words J. S. underſtands as ſpoken 
of themſelves, and charges them with very ill Conſequences ; but you think they are 


capable of another Meaning: However, ſays your Lordſhip, let us put the Caſe, 
That Men did in earneſt queſtion, whether they were Men or not; aud then you do 


firft Deſign is to prove, that theſe general Maxims Li. e. thoſe which your Lord- 


not ſee, if I ſet aſide general Maxims, how I can convince them that they are Men. 
For the Ii ay your Lordſhip looks on as moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch extraordinary 
{ceptical Men, is by general Maxims and Principles of Reaſon. 

 Auſw. I can neither in that Paragraph nor ir find that I ſay, That my 


ſhip 
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ſhip calls general Principles of Reaſon) add nothing to the Evidence and Certainty 
of Knowledg in general: For ſo theſe Words haſt by underſtood, to make good 
the Conſequence which your Lordſhip charges on them, viz. That they over- 
throw all that has been accounted Science and Demonſtration, and lay the Foundation 
of Scepticiſn. | | 

What my Deſign, in that Place, is, is evident from theſe Words in the fore- | 
going Paragraph; Let us conſider whether this Self- evidence be peculiar only Eſſay, B. 4. 
to thoſe Propoſitions, which are receiv'd for Maxims, and have the Dignity C. 7. f. 3- 
of Axioms allowed: And here it is plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not ar. | 
* low'd to be Axioms, partake equally with them in this Self-evidence. ” 
Which ſhews that my Deſign there, was to evince that there were 'Truths that 
are not call'd Maxims, that are as ſelf-evident as thoſe receiv'd Maxims. Pur- 
ſuant to this Deſign, I fay, © That the Conſideration of theſe Axioms [ 4. e. 5- 4. 
whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be 
can add nothing to the Evidence and Certainty of its [i. c. the And! 

* Knowledg ; * [I. e. of the Truth of more particular Propoſitions concerning 
Identity.] Theſe are my Words in that Place, and that the Senſe of them is 
according to the Limitation annexed to them between thoſe Crotchets, I refer 
my Reader to that fourth Section; where he will find that all that I ſay amounts 
to no more but hat is expreſs d in theſe Words, in the cloſe of it:“ I appeal 
to every one's own Mind, whether this Propoſition, A Circle is a Circle, be 
* not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſting of more general Terms, 
* Ihatſoever is, is: And again, whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be 
* not a Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it under- 
* ſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, It is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to he; and ſo of all the like.” And now Iask your Lord- 
ſhip, whether you do affirm of this, That it overthrows all that which hath been 
counted Science and Demonſtration, and muſt lay the Foundation of Scepticiſm 9 If 
you do, I ſhall deſire you to prove it; if you do not, I muſt deſire you to 
conſider how fairly my Senſe has been repreſented. 

But ſuppoſing you had repreſented my Senſe right, and that the little or dan- 
gerous Uſe, which I there limit to certain Maxims, had been meant of all Princi- 
ples of Reaſon in general, in your Senſe; what had this been, my Lord, to the 
A under debate? Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, 'That your Way of 

rtainty by Reaſon is different from my Way of Certainty by Ideas. To do 
this, you ſay in the preceding Page, That Certainty by Reaſon lies, 1. In Certainty P. 10. 
of Principles; 2. In Certainty of Deductions. The firſt of theſe you are upon 
here; and if in order to what you had undertaken, your Lordſhip had ſhewn, 
That in your Way by Reaſon, thoſe Principles were certain ; but in my Way 
by Ideas, we could not attain to any Certainty concerning them; this indeed 
had been to ſhew a Difference between my Way of Certainty, which you call the 
Way by Ideas, and your's, which you call the ay by Reaſon, in this Part of Cer- 
tainty, that lies in the Certainty of Principles. I have ſaid in the Words quoted 
by your Lordſhip, That the Conſideration of thoſe two Maxims, What is, is; 
and It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not tobe ; are not of uſe to add 
any thing to the Evidence or Certainty of our Knowledg of the 'Truth of Iden- 
tical Predications ; but I never ſaid thoſe Maxims were in the leaſt uncertain: I 
may, perhaps, think otherwiſe of their Uſe than your Lordſhip does, but I think 
no otherwiſe of their Truth and Certainty than you do; they are left in their 
full Force and Certainty for your uſe, if you can make any better uſe of them, 
than what I think can be made. So that in reſpect of the allowed Certainty of 
thoſe Principles, my Way differs not at all from your Lordſhip's. 

Pray, my Lord, look over that Chapter again, and ſee whether I bring their 
Truth and Certainty any more into queſtion, than you your ſelf do; and tis 
about their Certainty, and not Uſe, that the Queſtion here is between your 
Lordſhip and me: We both agree, That they are both undoubtedly certain; all 
then that you bring in the following Pages about their Uſe, is nothing to the 
preſent Queſtion about the Certainty of Principles, which your Lordſhip is upon 
in this Place: And you will prove, That your Way of Certainty by Reaſon, is dif- 
ferent from my Way of Certainty by Ideas, when you can ſhew, That you are certain 
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thought that you borrow'd either 


te Grounds of Certainty 9 For tis upon the Succeſs, or not Succeſs o 


People may th | ; 
\  YourLordſhip adds, For the Way you look on as moſt aps to prevail upon ſuch ex- 


Mr. Lock E' Second Reply 
of the 'Truth of thoſe, or any other Maxims, any otherwiſe than by the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas as expreſs'd in « Say 
But your Lordſhip, paſſing by that wholly, endeayours to prove, that my 
ſaying, That the Conſideration of thoſe two general Maxims can add nothing 
to the Evidence and Certainty of Knowledg in Identical Predications, (for that 
is all that I there ſay) overthrows all that has been accounted Science and Demon- 
ſtration, and muſt lay the Foundation of Scepticiſm; and tis by a very remarkable 
Proof, viz. Becauſe our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon ſome general Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon ; which is the very 'Thing I there not only deny, — have diſ- 
prov'd ; and, therefore, ſhould not, I humbly conceive, = en reſted on as 
a Proof of any thing elſe, till my Arguments againſt it had been anſwer d. 

But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip ſays, you will put a Caſe that ſhall make 
: * which is the Buſineſs of the ſix following Pages, which are ſpent in 
this Caſe. | 

'The Caſe is founded upon a _ N which you ſeem willing to have 

om J. S. or from me; whereas truly that 

Suppoſition is neither that Gentleman's nor mine, but purely your Lordſhip's 
own. For however groſly Mr. 7. S. has miſtaken (which he has ſince acknow- 
ledg'd in Print) the obvious Senſe of thoſe Words of my Eſſay, on which you ſay 
you ground your Caſe ; yet I muſt do him right herein, that he himſelf ſuppos'd 


not that any Man, in his Wits, ever, in earneſt, queſtion'd whether he himſelf were 


a Man or no: Tho', by a Miſtake, (which I cannot but wonder at, in one ſo 
much exercis'd in Controverſy as Mr. F. S.) he charg'd me with ſaying it. 
Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, That you think my Words there may hate another 


Meaning. Would you thereby inſinuate, That you think it poſſible they ſhould 


have that Meaning which F. $. once gave them ? If you do not, my Lord, 
Mr. J. S. and his underſtanding them ſo, is in vain brought in here to counte- 
nance your making ſuch a Suppoſition. If you do think thoſe Words of my 


_ Eſſay capable of ſuch a Meaning as J. S. gave them, there will appear a ſtrange 


Harmony between your Lordſhip's and Mr. J. S's Underſtanding, when he mi- 
ſtakes what is ſaid in my Book; whether it will continue, now Mr. J. S. takes me 
right, I know not: But let us come to the Caſe as you put it. Your Words are, 
Let us put the Caſe, T hat Men did in earneſt queſtion whether they were Men or 
not. Your Lordſhip ſays, Jou do not then ſee, if I ſet aſide general Maxims, how 
I can convince them that they are Men. Anſw. And do you, my Lord, ſee that 


with Maxims you can convince them of that or any thing elſe ? I confeſs, 


whatever you ſhould do, I ſhould think it ſcarce worth while to reaſon with 


them about any thing. I believe you are the firſt that ever ſuppos'd a Man ſo 


much beſide himſelf, as to queſtion whether he were a Man or no, and yet ſo 
rational, as to be thought capable of being convinc'd of that or any thing by 
Diſcourſe of Reaſon. This, methinks, is little different from ſuppoſing a Man 
in and out of his Wits at the ſame time. 

Hut let us ſuppoſe your Lordſhip ſo lucky with your Maxims, that you do 
convince a Man (that doubts of it) that he is a Man; what Proof, I beſeech - 
you, my Lord, is that of this Propoſition, That our true Grounds of Certainty 
depend upon ſome general Principles of Reaſon ? 
On the contrary, ſuppoſe it ſhould happen, as is the more likely, that your 
ſetting upon him with your Maxims, cannot convince him ; are we not, by this 
your Cale, to take this for a Proof, 'That general Principles of Reg are not 

our En- 
deavours to convince ſuch a Man with Maxims, that your Lotdſhip puts the 
Proof of this Propoſition, That our true Grounds of Certainty depend upcu general 


Principles of Reaſon ; the Iſſue whereof muſt remain in ſuſpenſe, till you have 


found ſuch a Man to bring it to Trial; and ſo the Proof is far enough off, un- 
leſs you think the Caſe ſo plain, that every one ſees ſuch a Man will be pre- 
ſently convinc'd by your Maxims, tho' I ſhould think it probable that moſt 
ink he will not. | 


traordinary ſceptical Men, is by general Maxims and Principles of Reaſon. Anſw. 
This, indeed, is a Reaſon why your Lordſhip ſhould uſe Maxims, when you have 
to do with /uch extraordinary ſceptical Men; becauſe you look on it as the —_ 

| IWay 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter: 


Way to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is your /ooking on it as the beſt Il ay to 
prevail on ſuch extraordinary ſceptical Men, any Proof, That our true Grounds 
of Certainty depend upon ſome general Principles of Reaſon? for twas to make 
this plain, that this Caſe was put. | N52 
Farther, my Lord, give me leave to ask, what have we here to do with 
the Ways of convincing others of what they do not know or aſſent to? Your 
Lordſhip and I are not, as I think, diſputing of the Methods of perſuading 
others of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet aſſent to; but our Debate 
here, is about the Ground of Certainty in what they do know and aſſent to. 
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However, you go on to ſet down ſeveral Maxims, which you look on as P. 100, 103. 


moſt apt to prevail upon your extraordinary ſceptical Man, to convince him, 
that he exiſts, and that he is a Man. 'The Maxims are, 

That nothing can have no Operation. Sin 44 

T hat all different ſorts of Being are diſtinguiſhed by eſſential Properties. 

T hat the eſſential Properties of a Man, are Reaſon, Diſcourſe, &c. 

That theſe Properties cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves, without a real Subſtance. 

I will not queſtion whether a Man cannot know that he exiſts, or be certain 
(for 'tis of Knowledg and Certainty the Queſtion here is) that he is a Man, 
without the Help of theſe Maxims. I will only crave leave to ask, How you 
know that theſe are Maxims ? For methinks this, That the eſſential Properties 


of a Man are Reaſon, Diſcourſe, &c. an imperfe& Propoſition, with and ſo forth 


at the End of it, is a pretty ſort of Maxim. That therefore which I deſire to 
be informed here, is, How your Lordſhip knows theſe, or any other Propoſi- 
tions to be Maxims ? and how Propoſitions, that are Maxims, are to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from Propoſitions that are not Maxims ? And the Reaſon why I inſiſt 
upon it is this: Becauſe this, and this only, would ſhew, whether what I have 
ſaid in my Chapter about Maxims, overthrows all that has been accounted Science 
and Demonſtration, and lays the Foundation of Scepticiſm. But I fear my Re- 
queſt, That you would be pleas'd to tell me what you mean by Maxims, that 1 
may know what Propoſitions, according to your Lordſhip, are, and what arc not 
Maxims, will not eaſily be granted me; becauſe it would preſently put an End 

to all that you impute to me as ſaid in that Chapter againſt Maxims, in a Senſe 
that I uſe not the Word there. 


| Pp. 103, 


Your Lordſhip makes me, out of my Book, anſwer to the Uſe you make of P. 109, 


the four above-mention'd Propoſitions, which you call Maxims, as if I were de- 
clar'd of an Opinion, 'That Maxims could not be of = Uſe in arguing with 
others: Which, methinks, you ſhould not have done, if you had confider'd 


my Chapter of Maxims, which you ſo often quote. For I there fay, © Maxims Eſlay, B. 4. 


are uſeful to ſtop the Mouths of Wranglers to ſhew, That wrong Opini- © 


ons lead to Abſurdities, Oc.“ | | | 

\ Your Lordſhip, nevertheleſs, goes on to prove, That without the Help of theſe 
Principles, or Maxims, I cannot prove, to any that doubt it, that they are Men, in my 
Way of Ideas. . Anſw. I beſeech you, my Lord, to give me leave to mind you 
again, that the Queſtion is not what I can prove; but whether, in my Way by 
Ideas, J cannot, without the Help of theſe Principles, know that I am a Man; and 
be certain of the Truth of that, and ſeveral other Propoſitions : I fay, of ſeve- 
ral other Propoſitions; for I do not think you, in your Way of Certainty by 
Reaſon, pretend to be certain of all Truths; or to be able to prove (to thoſe 
| who doubt) all Propoſitions, or ſo much as be able to convince every one of the 
Truth of every Propoſition, that you your ſelf are certain of. There be many 
Propoſitions in Mr. Newton's excellent Book, which there are Thouſands of Peo- 
ple, and thoſe a little more rational than ſuch as ſhould deny themſelves to be 
Men, whom Mr. Newton himſelf would not be able, with or without the Uſe of 


 Maxims uſed in Mathematicks, to convince of the Truth of: And yer this 
would be no Argument againſt his Method of Certainty, whereby he came to 


the Knowledg that they are true. What therefore, you can conclude, as to my May 
of Certainty, from a Suppoſition of my not being able, in my Way by Ideas, to 
convince thoſe who doubt of it, that they are Men, I do not ſee. But your 
| Lordſhip is reſolved to prove that I cannot, ſo you go on. vey EY 

_ - Your Lordſhip ſays, That I ſuppoſe that we muſt have a clear and diſtinct Idea 


of that we are certain of; and this you prove out of my Chapter of Maxims, where 


I ſay, 


11. 


P. 109. 


lie 
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P. 110. 


P. 114. 
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Mr. Lock E Second Reply 


I fay, That every one knows the Meas that he has, and that diſtinctly and 
* unconfuſedly one from another.” An/w. I ſuſpected all along, that you miſ- 
took what I meant by confus'd Ideas. If your Lordſhip pleaſes to turn to my 
Chapter of diſtint? and confus'd Ideas, you will there find, that an Idea, which 


is diſtinguiſh'd in the Mind from all others, _ 3 be confus'd : The Con- 
| 


fuſion being made by a careleſs Application ſtint Names to Ideas that 
are not ſufficiently diſtinct. Which having explain'd at large, in that Chapter, 
I ſhall not need here again to repeat. Only permit me to ſet down an In- 
ſtance : He that has the Idea of the Liquor that, circulating thro' the Heart 
of a Sheep, keeps that Animal alive, and he that has the Idea of the Liquor 
that circulates thro the Heart of a Lobſter, has two different Ideas ; as diſtin 
as an Jdea of an aqueous, pellucid, cold Liquor, is from the Idea of a red, 
opake, hot Liquor : But yer theſe two may be confounded, by giving the Name 
Blood to this vital circulating Liquor of a Lobſter. 

This being confider'd, will ſhew how what I have ſaid there may conſiſt 
with my ſaying, 'That to Certainty, Ideas are not requir'd, that are in all their 
Parts perfectly clear and diſtinct: Becauſe Certainty being ſpoken there of the 
Knowledg of the Truth of any Propoſition ; and Propoſitions being made in 
Words, it may be truc, 'That notwithſtanding all the Ideas we have in our 
Minds, are, as far as we have them there, clear and diſtinct, yet thoſe which 
we would ſuppoſe the Terms in the Propoſition to ſtand for, may not be clear 
and diſtinct : Either, oo | | 

1. By making the Term ſtand for an uncertain Idea, which we have not 
yet preciſely determined in our Minds, whereby it comes to ſtand ſometimes 
for one Idea, ſometimes for another. Which tho', when we reflect on them, 


they are diſtin& in our Minds, yet by this uſe of a Name undetermin'd in its 


Signification, come to be confounded. Or, : | 

2. By ſuppoſing the Name to ſtand for ſomething more than really is in 
the Idea in our Minds, which we make it a Sign of; v. g. let us Groth Thar 
a Man, many Years ſince, when he was Zoung, ate a Fruit, whoſe Shape, Size, 
Conſiſtency, and Colour, he has a perfect Remembrance of ; but the particular 
Taſte he by forgot, and only remembers, that it very much delighted him : 


This complex Idea, as far as it is in his Mind, tis evident, is there; and, as far 


as he perceives it, when he reflects on it, is, in all its Parts, clear and diſtin : 
but when he calls it a Pine- Apple, and will ſuppoſe, that Name ſtands for 
the ſame preciſe complex Idea, for which another Man, (who newly ate of 
that Fruit, and has the Idea of the Taſte of it alſo freſh in his Mind) uſes 
it, or for which he himſelf uſed it, when he had the Taſte freſh in his Me- 
mory ; 'tis plain his complex Idea in that part, which conſiſts in the Taſte, 
is very obſcure. | | | | 

To apply this to what your Lordſhip, here makes me ſuppoſe, I anſwer, 

1. I do not ſuppoſe, 'That to Certainty it is requiſite, that an Idea ſhould 
be, in all its Parts, clear and diſtinct. I can be certain, that a Pine- Apple is 
not an Artichoak, tho my Idea, which I ſuppoſe that Name to ſtand for, be 
in me obſcure and confus'd, in regard of its Taſte. 

2. I do not deny, but, on the contrary, I affirm, That I can have a clear 


and diſtin&t Idea of a Man (i. e. the Idea I give the Name Man to, may be 


clear and diſtin&) tho' it ſhould be true, that Men are not yet agreed on the 
determin'd Idea, that the Name Man ſhall ſtand for. Whatever Confuſion 
there may be in the Idea, to which that Name is indeterminately apply'd ; I 
do allow and affirm, That every one, if he pleaſes, may have a clear and 


diſtin& Idea of a Man to himſelf, i. e. which he makes the Word Man ſtand 
for; which, if he makes known to others in his Diſcourſe with them about 


Man, all verbal Diſpute will ceaſe, and he cannot be miſtaken when he uſes 
the Term Man, and if this were but done with moſt of the glittering Terms 
brandiſh'd in Diſputes, it would often be ſeen how little ſome Men have to 
ſay, who, with equivocal Words and Expreſſions, make no ſmall Noiſe in 
Controverſy. | | | 

Your Lordſhip concludes this Part by ſaying, Thus you have ſhewed how in- 
conſiſtent my Way of Ideas is with true Certainty, and of what Uſe and Neceſſity 


theſe general Principles of Reaſon are. Anſw. By the Laws of Diſputation, 


which 


m_ > fa r . . 


aa YU 


to the Biſhop of. Worceſter.” 
which in another Place you expreſs ſuch a Regard to, one is bound not to 
change the Terms of the Queſtion. This I crave leave humbly. to offer to 
your Lordſhip, becauſe, as far as I have look'd into Controverſy, I do not 
remember to have met with any one ſo apt, ſhall I ſay ? to forget or change 
the Queſtion as your Lordſhip, This, my Lord, I ſhould not venture to 
ſay, but upon very good Grounds, which I ſhall be ready to give you an 


Account of, whenever you ſhall demand it of me. One Example of it we have 


here: You ſay, Jou have ſhew'd bow inconſiſtent my Way of Ideas is with true 


Certainty, and of what Uſe and Neceſſity theſe general Principles of Reaſon are: 


My Lord, if you pleaſe to look back to the 105th Page, you will ſee what you 


there promis'd, was, to ſhew the Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, 


and the Method of Certainty by Reaſon : And particularly in the Pages between 


that and this, the Certainty of Principles, which you ſay is one of thoſe two 


Things, wherein the Way of Certainty by Reaſon lies. Inſtead of that, your 
Lonithip concludes here, that you have ſhew'd two Things : | 4 
1. How inconſiſtent my Way of Ideas is with true Certainty. Whereas it ſhould 
be to ſhew the Inconſiſtency or Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and 
the Method of Certainty by Reaſon ; which are two very different Propoſitions. 
And before you undertake to ſhew, That my Method of Certainty is inconſiſtent 
with true Certainty, it will be neceſſary for you to define, and tell us wherein 
true Certainty conſiſts, which your Lordſhip hitherto has ſhewn no great For- 
wardneſs to do. 5 . | 
2. Another thing which you ſay you have done, is, That you have ſhewn of 
what Uſe and Neceſſity theſe general Principles of Reaſon are. Anſw. Whether 
by theſe general Principles you mean thoſe Propoſitions which you ſet down, 
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p. 108. and call there Maxims, or any other Propoſitions which you have not 


any where ſet down, I cannot tell. But whatſoever they are that you mean 
here by theſe, I know not how the Uſefulneſs of theſe your general Principles, 
be they what they will, came to be a Queſtion between your Lordſhip and me 
here. If you have a Mind to ſhew any Miſtakes of mine in my Chapter of 
Maxims, which, you ſay, you think extraordinary for the Deſign of it, I ſhall 
not be unwilling to be rectify d; but that the Uſefulneſs of Principles is not 
what is here under debate between us, I, with Submiſſion, affirm, That 
which your Lordſhip is here to prove, is, 'That the Certainty of Principles, 
which is the Way of Certainty by Reaſon, is different from my Way of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas. Upon the whole, I crave leave to ſay, in your Words, That 
thus I haue, I humbly conceive, made it appear, that you have not ſhew'd 
any Difference, much leſs any Inconſiſtency of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and 
the Method of Certainty by Reaſon, in that firſt Part, which you aſſign of Cer- 
tainty by Reaſon, viz. Certainty of Principles. A | 

I come now to the ſecond Part, which you aſſign of Certainty by Reaſon, viz. 
Certainty of Deductions. I only crave leave firſt to ſet down theſe Words in 
the latter End of your Diſcourſe, which we have been conſidering, where 


your Lordſhip ſays, Jon begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made me 
ſay, * That I had diſcours d with very rational Men who deny'd themſelves to 


be Men.” Anſw. I do not know what may be done by thoſe who have 
ſuch a Command over the Pronouns They and Them, as to put they themſelves 
for they. I ſhall therefore deſire my Reader to turn to that Paſſage of m 
Book, and ſee whether he too can be fo lucky as your Lordſhip, and can wi 


P. 105. 


you begin to think, that by theſe Words, Who have actually deny d, that Eſſay, B. 4. 


that they themſelves were Men. ſt" ; 

Your Lordſhip, to prove my Method of Certainty by Ideas to be different 
from, and inconſiſtent with your ſecond Part of the Certainty by Reaſon, which, 
you ſay, lies in the Certainty of Deductions, begins thus: That you come now t0 
the Certainty of Reaſon, in making Deductious; and here you ſhall briefly lay down 
the Grounds of Certainty, which the antient Philoſophers went upon, and then com- 
pare my of Way Ideas with them. To which give me leave, ny Lord, to reply; 
(1.) That, I humbly conceive, it ſhould have been Grounds of Certainty L in 


* they, i. e. Infants and Changelings, are Men,” I meant, who actually deny d C. 7. 6. 17. 


P. 114. 


making Deductions ] which the ancient Philoſophers went upon; or elſe they will 


be nothing to the Propoſition, which your Lordſhip has undertaken here to 
Vor. I | 2X3 „ prove. 


1 


Mr. Lock rs Second Reply 


prove. Now of the Certainty in making Deductions, I ſee none of the An- 
tients produc'd by your Lordſhip, who ſay any thing to ſhew, wherein it 
P. 116. conſiſts, but Ariſtotle; who, as you ſay, in his Method of inferring one thing 
from another, went upon this common Principle of Reaſon, that what Things agree 
in a Third, agree among themſelves. And it ſo falls out, 'That fo far as he goes 
towards the ſhewing wherein the Certainty of Deduttions conſiſts, he and 1 
B. 4. c. 2. agree, as is evident by what I ſay in my Eſſay. And if Ariſtotle had gone any 
4 2 & C.17. farther to ſhew, how we are certain, that thoſe two Things agree with a Third, 
at he would have plac'd that Certainty in the Perception of that Agreement, as 
| I have done, and then he and I ſhould have perlfctiy agreed. I preſume to 
ſay, if Ariſtotle had gone farther in this Matter, he would have plac'd our 
Knowledg or Certainty of the Agreement of any two Things in the Perception 
of their Agreement: And let not any one from hence think, I attribute too 
much to my ſelf in ſaying, That that acute and judicious Philoſopher, if he 
had gone farther in that Matter, would have done as I have done. For if he 
omitted it, I imagine it was not that he did not ſee it, but that it was ſo 
obvious and evident, that it appear'd ſuperfluous to name it. For who can 
doubt that the Knowledg, or being certain, that any two Things agree, con- 
ſiſts in the Perception of their Agreement 2 What elſe can it poſſibly conſiſt 
in ? It is ſo obvious, that it would be a little extraordinary to think, that he 
that went ſo far, could miſs it. And I ſhould wonder, if any one ſhould 
allow the Certamty of Deduction to conſiſt in the Agreement of two Things in 
a Third, and yet ſhould deny that the Knowledg or Certainty of that Agree- 
ment conſiſted in the Perception of it. | 
(2.) In the next place, my Lord, ſuppofing my Method of Certainty, in 
making Deductions, were different from thoſe of the Antients ; this, at beſt, 
ay, B. 4. would be only, that which I call Argumentum ad Verecundiam; which proves 


C. 17. $. 19. not on which Side Reaſon is, tho' I, in Modeſty, ſhould anſwer nothing to 


their Authorities. 
(3.) The Antients, as it ſeems by your Lordſhip, not agreeing one among 
another about the Grounds of Certainty ; what can their Authorities ſignify 
in the Caſe? or, how will it appear, that I differ from Reaſon, in differing 
from any of them, more than that they differ from Reaſon, in differing one 
from another? And therefore, after all the different Authorities produc'd by 
you out of your great meaſure of Reading, the Matter will, at laſt, reduce it 
felf to this Point, That your Lordſhip ſhould tell us wherein the Certainty of 
Reaſon, in making Deductions, conſiſts ; and then ſhew wherein my Method of 
making Deduttions, differs from it ; which, whether you have done or no, we 
ſhall ſee in what follows. | 
Your Lordſhip cloſes your very Learned, and, to other Purpoſes, very Uſe- 
ful, Account of the Opinions of the Ancients, concerning Certainty, with 
P. 120. theſe Words; That thus you have, in as few Words as you could, laid together 


thoſe old Methods of Certamty, which have obtain'd greateſt Reputation in the 


Morld. Whereupon I muſt crave leave to mind you again, That the Propoſi- 
tion you are here upon, and have undertaken to prove in this Place, is con- 


cerning the Certainty of Deduttions, and not concerning, Certainty in general, 


I ſay not this, that I am willing to decline the Examination of my Method of 


Certainty in general, any way, or in any place: But I fay it to obſerve, that 


in Diſcourſes of this Nature, the Laws of Diſputation have wiſely order'd the 
Propoſition under debate, to be kept to, and that in the ſame 'Terms, to avoid 
Wandring, Obſcurity, and Confuſion, *** 

therefore proceed now to conſider what Uſe your Lordſhip makes of the 
Antients, againſt my May of Certainty in general; ſince you think fit to make 
no uſe of them, as to the Certainty of Reaſon in making Deduftions : Tho 
it is under this your ſecond Branch of Certainty by Reaſon, that you bring 
them in. > A'S 

'Your firſt Objection here, is that old one again, That my Hay of Certainiy 
by Ideas is new. Anſw. Your calling of it New, does not prove it to be diffe- 
rent from that of Reaſon : But your Lordſhip proves it to be New ; 


as your Lordſhip knows, own the Truth and Certainty of the receiv'd gene. 


1. Becauſe here [i. e. in my Way] we have no general Principles. Anſw. I do, 


o a n A. 


ral 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


ral Maxims ; and I contend for the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions in all Certainty, whether of Inſtitution or Demonſtration. What 
therefore thoſe general Principles are, which you have not in my Way of Cer- 
ny by Ideas, which your Lordſhip has, in your Way 4 Certainty by 
Rea we I beſeech you to tell, and thereby to make good this Aſſertion 
againit me. | 

* Your Lordſhip ſays, That here | i.e. in my Way] we have no Autecedents 
and Conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration. Auſw. If your Lotd- 


ſhip here means, That there be no. Antecedents and Conſequents in my Book, 


or that I ſpeak not, or allow not of Hllogiſin as a Form of Argumentation, 


that has its Uſe, I humbly conceive the contrary is plain. But if by here we 


have no Antecedents and Conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, 
you mean, 'That I do not place Wa in having Antecedents and Conſequents, 
or in making of Hllogiſins, I grant I do not; I have ſaid Syllogiſms inſtead of 
your Words, /y1logiſtical Methods of Demonſtration ; which examin'd, amount 
here to no more than Sy/logiſms : For ſyllogiſtical Methods are nothing but Mode 


and Figure, i. e. Syllogiſms ; and the Rules of Mila ſme are the ſame, whether 


the Sy/logi/ms be uſed in Demonſtration or in Probability. But twas conve- 
nient for you to ſay, Hlogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, if you would have 
it thought, that Certainty is plac'd in it: For to have nam'd bare Sy/logiſm, 
without annexing Demanſtration to it, would have ſpoil'd all, ſince every one, 
who knows what Syllogiſm is, knows it may as well be us'd in topical or falla- 
cious Arguments, as in Demonſtration. | 

Your Lordſhip charges me then, That in my Way by Ideas, 1 do not place 
Certainty, in having Antecedents and Conſequents: And pray, my Lord, do 
you in your ay by Reaſon do ſo? If you do, this is certain, That every 
Body has, or may have Certainty in every thing he diſcourſes about: For every 
one, in any Diſcourſe he makes, has, or may, if he pleaſes, have Antecedents 
and Conſequents. 

Again, your Lordſhip charges me, That I do not place Certainty in Hllogiſin. 
I crave leave to ask again, And does your Lordſhip? And is this the Diffe- 
rence between your Way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my Way of Certainty 
by Ideas? Why elle is it objected to me, That I do not, if your eng 
does not, place Certainty in Syllogiſm © And if you do, I know nothing ſo 


requiſite, as that you ſhould adviſe all People, Women and all, to betake 


themſelves immediately to the Univerſities, and to the learning of Logick ; to 
put themſclves out of the dangerous State of Scepticiſm : For there young 
Lads, by being taught $y//ogi/m, arrive at Certainty ; whereas, without Mode 
and Figure, the World is in perfect Ignorance and Uncertainty, and is ſure 


of nothing. The Merchant cannot be certain that his Account is right caſt up, 


nor the Lady, that her Coach is not a Wheel-barrow; nor her Dairy-maid 
that one and one Pound of Butter are two Pounds of Butter, and two and 


two four ; and all for want of Mode and Figure : Nay, according to this Rule, . 


whoever liv'd before Ariſtotle, or him, whoever it was, that firſt introduc' 
Hllogiſin, could not be certain of any thing; no, not that there was a God, 
which will be the preſent State of the far greateſt part of Mankind (to paſs by 
whole Nations of the Eaſt, as China and Indoſt an, &c.) even in the Chriſtian 
World, who, to this Day, have not the Hllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, 
and ſo cannot be certain of any thing. | 

3. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, That in my Way of Certainty by Ideas, we have 
no Criterion. Anſw. To perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, 
and not to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is, I think, 
a Criterion to diſtinguiſh what a Man is certain of, from what he is not certai: 
of. Has your Lordſhip any other or better Criterion to diſtinguiſh Certainty 
from Uncertainty ? If you have, I repeat again my earneſt Requeſt, 'T hat you 


would be pleas'd to do that Right to your Way of Certainty by Reaſon, as not to 


conceal it. If your Lordſhip has not, why is the want of a Criterion, when I 
have ſo plain a one, objected to my Way of. Certainty, and my Way ſo often 
accus'd of a Tendency to Scepticiſm and Infidelity, when you your ſelf have not 


a better? And I think I may take the Liberty to fay, if your's be not the 
ſame, you have not one ſo good. | | 
Vol. I. | | XXX 2 5 Perhaps 
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Mr. Lock E' Second Reply 
Perhaps your Lordſhip will cenſure me here, and think it is more than be- 
comes me, to preſs dor ſo hard concerning your own Way; and to ask, he- 
ther your Way of Certainty lies in having Antecedents and Con/equents, and 
Hllogiſins; and whether it has any other or better Criterion, than what I have 
given : Your Lordſhip will poſſibly think it enough, that you have laid down 

the Grounds of Certainty which the ancient Grecians went upon. My Lord, if 
ou think ſo, I muſt be ſatisfy'd with it; tho' perhaps, others will think it 
ange, that in a Diſpute about a Method of Certainty, which, for its ſuppos'd 
coming ſhort of Certainty, you charge with a Tendency to Scepriciſm and Infi- 
delity, you ſhould produce only the different Opinions of other Men, concern- 
ing inty, to make good this Charge, without declaring any of thoſe 


different Opinions or Grounds of Certainty to be true or falſe : And ſome 


may be apt to ſuſpect that you your {el 
place it. | 

But, my Lord, I know too well what your Diſtance above me requires of 
me, to ſay any ſuch thing to your Lordſhip. Your own Opinions are to 
your ſelf, and your not diſcovering them, muſt paſs for a ſufficient Reaſon 


are not yet reſoly'd wherein to 


for your not diſcovering them: And if you think fit to over-lay a poor in- 


fant modern Notion with the great and weighty Names of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and the like ; and Heaps of Quotations out of the Anti- 
ents ; who is not preſently to think it dead, and that there is an End of it? 
Eſpecially, when it will have too much Envy for any one to open his Mouth 
in Defence of a Notion, which is declar'd, by your Lordſhip, to be different 


from what thoſe great Men ſaid, whoſe Words are to be taken without any 


more ado, and who are not to be thought ert or miſtaken in any thing. 
Tho' I crave leave to ſay, That however infallible Oracles they were, to take 
Things barely upon their, or any Man's Authority, is barely to believe, but 
not to know or be certain. 555 . 
Thus your Lordſhip has ſufficiently prov'd my Ii ay of Certainty by Ideas to 
be inconſiſtent with the Vay of Certainty by Reaſon, by proving it new ; which 
you prove only by ſaying, That it is ſo wholly new, that here we have no gene- 


ral Principles; no Criterion; no Antecedents and Conſequents ; no ſyllogiſtical Me- 


thods of Demonſtration : And yet we are told of a better Way of Certainty to be 
attain'd merely by the Help of Ideas; add, if your Lordſhip pleaſes, ſignify d 


by Words: Which put into Propoſitions, whereof ſome are general Principles, 


ſome are or may be Antecedents, and ſome Conſequents, and ſome put together 
in Mode and Figure, /y/logiſtical Methods of Demonſtration. For, pray my Lord, 


may not Words, that ſtand for Ideas, be put into Propoſitions as well as any 
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other? And may not thoſe Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for Ideas, 
be as well put into Autecedents and Conſequents, or Syllogiſms, and make Maxims 
as well as any other Propoſitions, whoſe Terms ſtand not for Ideas, if your 
Lordſhip can find any ſuch? And if thus Ideas can be brought into Maxims, 
Autecedents, and Conſequents, and ſyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, what 
Inconſiſteney has the Way of Certainty by Ideas, with thoſe Ways of Certainty 
by Reaſon, if, at laſt, your Lordſhip will ſay, That Certainty conſiſts in Pro- 
poſitions put together as Antecedents and Conſequents, and in Mode and Figure ? 
For as for Principles or Maxims, we ſhall know whether your Principles or 


 Maxims are a Way to Certainty, when you ſhall pleaſe to tell us what it is 


that, to your Lordſhip, makes a Maxim or Principle, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
other Propoſitions ; and whether it be any thing but an immediate Perception 


of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſs'd in that Pro- 


poſition. 'To conclude, by all that your Lordſhip has alledg'd out of the 
Ancients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, prov'd that my Way of Cer- 
tainty is new, or that they had any Way of Certainty different from mine ; 
much Jeſs have you prov'd that my Way of Certainty by Ideas is incon- 
ſiſt e's with the Way of Certainty by Reaſon, which was the Propoſition to be 
prov d. | 9 25 | 

Your Lordſhip having thought it enough againſt my Way of Certainty by 
Ieas, thus to prove its Newneſs, you betake your ſelf preſently to your old Jo- 
pick of obſcure and confus'd Ideas; and ask, But how comes there to be ſuch 4 
l ay of Certainty by Ideas, and yet the Ideas themſelves are ſo uncertain and uh ? 

g | | 2% 
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Anſw. No Idea, as it is in the Mind, is uncertain ; tho' to thoſe who uſe Names 
uncertainly, it may be uncertain what Mea that Name ſtands for. And, as to 


obſcure and confus'd Nas, no Kea is fo obſcure in all its Parts, or ſo con- 
founded with all other [eas, but that one, who, in a Propoſition, joins it with 


another in that Part which is clear and diſtin, may perceive its Agreement or 


Diſagreement, as expreſs d in that Propoſition : 'Tho' when Names are us d for 
Ideas, which are, in ſome part obſcure or confounded with other Ideas, there 
can be no Propoſitions made which can produce Certainty concerning that, 
wherein the Idea is obſcure and confus d. And therefore, to your Lordhip's 
1 How is it poſſible for us to have a clear Perception of the Agreement of 
Ideas, if the Ideas themſelves be not clear and diftintt ? 1 anſwer, Very well; be- 
cauſe an obſcure or confus'd Idea, i. e. that is not perfectly clear and diſtin& in 
all its Parts, may be compar'd with another in that Part of it which is clear 
and diſtinct; which will, -I humbly conceive, remove all thoſe Difficulties, In- 
conſiſtencies, and Contradictions, which your Lordſhip ſeems to be troubled 
with from my Words quoted in thoſe two Pages. = 
Your Lordſhip having, as it ſeems, quite forgot that you were to ſhew 
wherein the Certainty of Deduttions in the Way of Ideas, was inconſiſtent with 


the Certainty of Deductions in the Way of Reaſon, brings here a new Charge up- 


on my Way of Certainty, viz. That I have no Criterion to diftinguiſh falſe and doubt- 
ful 1deas, from true and certain. Your Lordſhip ſays, the Academicks went upon 
Ideas, or Repreſentations of Things to their Minds; and pray, my Lord, does not 
your Lordſhip do ſo too? Or has Mr. F. S. ſo won upon your Lordſhip, by his 
ſolid Philoſophy againſt the Fancies of the Ideiſts, that you begin to think him in the 
right in this too; where he ſays, That Notions are the Materials of our Knowledg ; 
and that a Notion is the very thing it ſelf exiſting in the Underſtanding ® for ſince I 
make no doubt but that, in all your Lordſhip's Knowledg, you will allow, that 
you have ſome immediate Objects of your 'Thoughts, which are the Materials 
of that Knowledg, about which it is employ'd, thoſe immediate Objects, if 
they are not, as Me, of S. ſays, the very Things themſelves, muſt be Ideas. Not 
thinking your Lordſhip therefore yer ſo perfect a Convert of Mr. F. $'s that 


you are perſuaded, that as often as you think of your Cathedral Church, or of 


Des Cartes's Vortices, that the very Cathedral Church at Worceſter, or the Mo- 
tion of thoſe Vortices, it ſelf exiſts in your Underſtanding ; when one of them 
never exiſted but in that one Place at HYorceſter, and the other never exiſted any 


where in rerum natura; I conclude your Lordſhip has immediate Objects of 


your Mind, which are not the very Things themſelves exiſting in your Underſtand- 


ing; which if, with the Academicks, you will pleaſe to call Repreſentations, as 


I 1uppoſe you will, rather than, with me, Ideas, it will make no Difference. 

This being ſo, I muſt then make the ſame Objection againſt. your Way of Cer- 
tainty by Reaſon, that your Lordſhip does againſt my Way of Certainty by Ideas 
(for upon the Compariſon of theſe two we now are) and then I return your 
Words here again, viz. 'That you have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh fal/e and doubt- 
ful Repreſentations from true and certain ; how then can any Man be ſecure, that he 
is not imposd upon in your Lordſhip's Way of Repreſentations ® 

Your Lordſhip ſays, I tell you of a Way of Certainty by Ideas, and never offer 
any ſuch Method for examining them, as the Academicks requir d for their Proba- 
bility. Anſw. J was not, I confeſs, fo well acquainted with what the Acade- 
micks went upon for the Criterion of a greater Probability, as your Lordſhip is; 


or if I had, I writing, as your Lordſhip knows, out of my own Thoughts, could 


not well tranſcribe out of them. But that you ſhould tell me, I never offer any 
Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe from true eas, I cannot but wonder; and there- 
fore crave leave to beg your Lordſhip to look again into B. 2. c. 32. of my 
Eſſay ; and there, I perſuade my ſelf, you will find a Criterion, whereby true 
and falſe Ideas may be diſtinguiſhed. | „ 
Your Lordſhip brings, for Inſtance, the Idea of Solidity; but what it is an In- 
ſtance of, I confeſs, I do not ſee: Tour Lordſhip charges on my Way of Certainty, 
that Thave no Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubtful Ideas from true and certain; 
which is follow'd by an Account you give, how the Academicks examin d their 


Ideas or Repreſentations, before they allow'd them to prevail on them to give an 


A ent, as to a greater Probability. And then you tell me, that I never offer any 


ſuch 
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uch Method for examining them, as the Academicks requir'd for their Probability. 


To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins theſe Words ; As for Inflance, my firſt Idea, 
which I go upon, of Solidity. Would not one now expect, that this ſhould be an 
Inſtance to make good your Lordſhip's Charge, that I had no Criterion to di- 
ſtinguiſh, whether my Idea of Solidity were falſe and doubtful, or true and 
certain ? | 

To ſhew that I have no ſuch Criterion, your Lordſhip asks me two Queſtions ; 
the firſt is, How my Idea of Solidity comes to be clear and diſtintt ® I will ſuppoſe, 
for once, that I know not how it comes to be clear and diſtintt : How will this 
prove, that I have no Criterion to know whether it be true or falſe * For the 

ueſtion here is not about knowing how an Idea comes to be clear and diſtintt ; 
but how I ſhall know whether it be true or falſe. But your Lordſhip's follow- 
ing Words ſeem to aim at a farther Objection ; your Words all together are, 
How this Idea [ i. e. my Idea of Solidity, which conſiſts in Repletion of Space, 
with an Excluſion of all other ſolid Subſtances] comes to be clear and diſtinct to 
me, when others, who go in the ſame Way of Ideas, have quite ancther Idea of it? 
My Lord, I deſire your Lordſhip to name who thoſe Others are, who go in the 
fame Way of Ideas with me, who have quite another Idea of this my Idea than I 
have; for to this Idea I could be ſure that It, in any other Writer but your 
Lordſhip, muſt here refer: But, my Lord, it is one of your privileg'd Par- 
ticles, and I have nothing to ſay to it. But let it be ſo, that others have quite 
another Idea of it than I ; how does that prove, that I have no Criterion to di- 


ſtinguiſn whether my Idea of Sulidity be true or no? 


' Your Lordſhip farther adds, That thoſe others think that they have as plain and 


diſtinft an Idea, that Extenſion and Body are the ſame: And then your Lord- 


ſhip asks, Now what Criterion is there to come to a Certainty in this Matter? Anſw. 
In what Matter, I beſeech your Lordſhip ? If it be whether my Idea of Solidity 
be a true Idea, which is the Matter here in queſtion, in this Matter I have given 
a Criterion to know in my Eſſay: If it be to decide the Queſtion, whether the 
Word Body more properly ſtands for the ſimple Idea of Space, or for the Com- 
plex Idea of Space and Solidity together, that is not the Queſtion here; nor 
can there be any other Criterion to decide it by, but the Propriety of our Lan- 
uage. 
: But your Lordſhip adds, Ideas can have no Way of Certainty in themſelves, if 
it be poſſible for even Philoſophical and Rational Men to fall into ſuch contrary Ideas 
about the ſame Thing; and both Sides think their Ideas to be clear and diſtinct. If 
this were ſo, I do not ſee how this would any way prove, that I had no Crite- 


rion whereby it A N be diſcerned, whether my Idea of Solidity were true or 


no ; which' was to be proy'd. 
But at laſt, this which your Lordſhip calls contrary Ideas about the ſame Thing, 
is nothing but a Difference about a Name. For I think no-body will ſay, That 


the Idea of Extenſion, and the Idea of Solidity are the ſame Ideas: All the Dif- 


ference then between thoſe Philoſophical and Rational Men, which your Lordſhip 
mentions here, is no more but this, whether the ſimple dea of pure Extenſion 
ſhall be call'd Body, or whether the complex Ideas of Extenſion and Solidity, 
join'd together, ſhall be call'd Body; which will be no more than a bare verbal 
Diſpute to any one, who does not take Sounds for Things, and make the Word 


Body ſomething more than a Sign of what the Speaker would ſignify by it. But 


what the Speaker makes the 'Term Body ſtand for, cannot be preciſely known, 
till he has determin'd it in his own Mind, and made it known to another; and 
then there can between them be no longer a Diſpute about the Signification of 
the Word : v. g. It one of thoſe Philoſophical Rational Men tells your Lordſhip, 
that he makes the Term Body to ſtand preciſely for the ſimple Idea of pure Ex- 
tenſion, your Lordſhip or he can be in no Doubt or Uncertainty concerning 
this Thing; but whenever he uſes the Word Body, your Lordſhip muſt ſuppoſe, 
in his Mind, the ſimple Idea of Extenſion, as the thing he means by Body. If, 
on the other Side, another of thoſe Philoſophical Rational Men ſhall tell your 
Lordſhip, that he makes the Term Body to ſtand preciſely for a complex Ideas 
made up of the ſimple Ideas of Extenſion and Solidity join'd together; your 
Lordſhip or he can be in no Doubt or Uncertainty concerning this Thing: But 
| Sh Rs when- 
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whenever he uſes the Word Body, your Lordſhip muſt think on, and allo 
the Idea belonging to it, to be that complex one. | 
As your Lordſhip can allow this different Uſe of the 'Term Body in theſe dif- 
ferent Men, without changing any Idea, or any thing in your own Mind, but 
the Application of the fame 'Term to different Ideas, which changes neither the 
Truth nor Certainty of any of your Lordſhip's Ideas, from what it was before: 
So thoſe two Philoſophical Rational Men may, in Diſcourſe one with another, 
agree to uſe that Term Body, for either of thoſe two Ideas, which they pleaſe, - 
without at all making their Ideas, on either Side, falſe or uncertain. But if they 
will conteſt which of theſe Ideas the Sound Body ought to ſtand for, *tis viſible 
their Difference is not about any Reality of Things, but the Propriety of Speech; 
and their Diſpute and Doubt is only about the Signification of a Word. 
Your Lordſhip's ſecond Queſtion is, I hether by this Idea of Solidity, we may P. 126. 
come to know what it is? Anſw. I muſt ask you here again, what you mean by 1: ? 
If your Lordſhip by It, means Solidity, then your Queſtion runs thus: Whe- 
ther by this | z. e. my] Idea of Solidity, we may come to know what Solidity is ? 
Anſw. Without doubt, if your Lordſhip means by the Term Solidity, what I 
mean by the Term Solidity; for then I have told you what it is, in the Chapter B. 2. C. 47 
above-cited by your Lordſhip : If you mean any thing elſe by the Term Soli- 
dity, when your Lordſhip will pleaſe to tell me what you mean by it, I will tell 
your Lordſhip what Solidity is. This, I humbly conceive, you will find your 
ſelf obliged to do, if what I have faid of Solidity does not ſatisfy you what it 
is. For you will not think it reaſonable I ſhould tell your Lordſhip what a 
thing is, when expreſs'd by you in a 'Term, which I do not know what your 
Lordſhip means by, nor what you make it ſtand for. | | 
But your Lordſhip asks, II herein it conſiſts ? if you mean wherein the Idea of P. 126. 
it conſiſts, that I have already told your Lordſhip, in the Chapter of my Eſſay 
above-mention'd. If your Lordſhip means what is the real internal Conſtitu- 
tion, that phyſically makes Solidity in Things; If I anſwer I do not know, that 
will no more make my Idea of Solidity not to be true or certain (if your Lord- 
ſhip thinks Certainty may be attributcd to ſingle Ideas) than the not knowing 
the phyſical Conſtitution, whereby the Parts of Bodies are ſo fram'd as to 
cohere, makes my Idea of Coheſion not true or certain. 5 
To my ſaying, in my Eſſay, “ That if any one ask me what this Solidity is, B. 2. c. 4- 
I ſend him to his Senſes to inform him; your Lordſhip replies, Tou thought h. 6. 
the Deſign of my Book would have ſent him to his Ideas for Certainty; And are we, F. 126. 
ſays your Lordſhip, ſent back again from aur Ideas to our Senſes ® Anſw. I can- 
not help it, if your Lordſhip miſtakes the Deſign of my Book : For what con- 1h 
cerns Certainty, i. e. the Knowledg of the 'Truth of Propoſitions, my Book | (i 
{ſends every one to his Ideas; but for the getting of ſimple Ideas of Senſation, | 
my Book ſends him only to his Senſes. But your Lordſhip uſes Certainty here, 
in a Senſe I never us'd it, nor do underſtand it in; for what the Certainty of any 
ſimple Idea is, I confeſs I do not know, and ſhall be glad you would tell me 
what you mean by ir. N. | 5 2 - 
However, in this Senſe, you ask me, and that as if your Queſtion carry'd a 1 177. | [| 
Demonſtration of my contradicting my ſelf ; And are we ſent back again, from | 
our Ideas to our Senſes ® Anſw. My Lord, every one is ſent to his Senſes to get = 
the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, becauſe they are no other Way to be got. — = 
Your Lordſhip preſſes on with this farther Queſtion, hat do theſe Ideas fig Ibid: | 
nify then? i. e. if a Man be ſent to his Senſes for the Idea of Solidity. I an- | 
{wer, to ſhew him the Certainty of Propoſitions, wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas is perceiv'd ; which is the Certainty I ſpeak of, and no 
other: But what the Certainty is which your Lordſhip ſpeaks of in this and the i 
following Page, I confeſs I do not underſtand. For, 4 ELM e 
Your Lordſhip adds, that I /ay farther, “ That if this be not a ſufficient Ex- P. 127. 
<* plication of Solidity, I promiſe to tell any one what it is, when be tells me 
« what Thinking is; or explains to me, what Extenſion and Motion are. Are 
we not now in the true May to Certainty, when ſuch hinge as theſe are given oer, 
of which we have the cleareſt Evidence by Senſation and Reflection? For here I 
make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear and diſtinct Notions of theſe Things, 
as to diſcourſe into a blind Man the Ideas of Light and Colours. Is not this 5 | 
| | rar 
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rate Way of Certainty? Anſw. M hat 7 VINES, my Lord, I beſcech you, are thoſe 
which you here tell me are given over, of which we aue the cleareft Evidence 
by Senſation or Reflection? Tis likely you will tell me, they are Extenſion and 
Motion. But, my Lord, I crave the Liberty to ſay, than when you have con- 
ſider d again, you will be ſatisfied, there are no Things given over in the Caſe, bur 
only the Names Extenſion and Motion ; and concerning them too, nothing is given 
over, but a Power of defining them. When you will be pleaſed to lay by a little 
the Warmth of thoſe Queſtions of Iriumph, which I meet with in this Paſſage, 
and tell me what Things your Lordſhip makes theſe Names Extenſion and Motion 
to ſtand for; you perhaps will not find, that I make it impoſſible for thoſe, who 
have their Senſes, to get the ſimple Ideas, 3 by theſe Names, very clear 
and diſtinct by their Senſes: Tho I do ſay, that theſe, as well as all other 
Names of ſimple Ideas, cannot be defin'd ; nor any ſimple Ideas be brought into 


our Minds by Words, any more than the Ideas of Light and Colours can be 


diſcours'd into a blind Man; which is all 1 do fay in thoſe Words of mine, 
which your Lordſhip quotes, as ſuch wherein I have given over T hings, whereof 
we habe the cleareſt Evidence. And ſo from my being of Opinion, That the 
Names of ſimple Ideas cannot be defin'd, nor thoſe ideas got by any Words 


whatſoever, which is all that I there ſay; your Lordſhip very pathetically ex- 


preſſes your ſelf, as if in my Way all were gone, Certainty were loſt ; and if my 
Method ſhould be allow'd, there is an End of all Knowledg in the World. 
The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives againſt my Way of Certainty, is, That I 
here make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear, and diſtinft Notions of theſe 
Things, [i. e. Extenſion and Motion ] as to diſcourſe into a blind Man the Idea of 


Light and Colours. Anſw. What clear and ditinff Notions or Ideas are, I do 


underſtand : but what your Lordſhip means by certain Notions, ſpeaking here, 
as you do, of ſimple Ideas, I muſt own J do not underſtand. That for the attain- 
ing thoſe ſimple Ideas, I ſend Men to their Senſes, I ſhall think I am in the right, 
till I hear, from your Lordſhip, better Arguments to convince me of my Miſtake, 
than theſe: Are we not now in the true Way to Certainty ? Is not this arare Way of 
Certainty? And if your Lordſhip has a better Way to get clear and diſtinct 


ſimple 1deas, than by the Senſes, you will oblige me, and, I think, the World 


too, by a Diſcovery of it. Till then, I ſhall continue in the ſame Mind I was of, 
when I writ that Paſſage, viz. That Words can do nothing towards it, and that 
for the Reaſon which I there promiſed, and is to be found, Eſſay, B. 3. C. 4. 
S. J. Ec. And therefore to your Lordſhip's ſaying, That thus you have ſhew'd, 
that I haue no Security againſt falſe and uncertain Ideas, no Criterion to judg them 
by ; I think I may ſecurely reply, That, with Submiſſion, thus ſhewing it, is no 
ſhewing it at all; nor ever will ſhew, that 1 have no ſuch Criterion, even when 


we ſhall add your Lordſhip's farther Inference, Now here again our Ideas deceive - 
1. Which ſuppoſing it a good Inference, from theſe Words of mine, © That 


*© moſt of jour ſimple Ideas are not the Likeneſs of I * without us;” yet it 
ſeems to me, to come in here a little out of Seaſon ; becauſe the Propoſition 


to be prov'd, is, as I humbly conceive, not that our Ideas deceive us, but that 


I have not a Criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas. 

If it be brought to prove that I have no Criterion, IT have this to ſay, That 
I neither well underſtand what it is for our Ideas to deceive us in the Way of 
Certainty ; nor, in the beſt Senſe that I can give it, do I ſee how it proves that 


1 have no Criterion; nor, laſtly, how it follows from my faying that moſt of 


our ſimple Ideas are not Reſemblances. | 
Your Lordſhip ſeems, by the following Words, to mean, That in this Way 


by Meas, which are confeſs'd not to be Reſtmblances, Men are hinder'd and can- 


not go far in the Knowledg of what they deſire to know of the Nature of thoſe Ob- 


© jetts, of which we have the Ideas in our Minds. If this ſhould be fo, what is this, 


I beſeech your Lordſhip, to your ſhewing that I have no Criterion? But that 
this is a Fault in the Way by Ideas, I ſhall be convinc'd, when your Lordſhip 


"ſhall be pleas'd ro ſhew me, how, in your Way of Certainty by Reaſon, we can'know 
more of the Nature of Things without us; or of that which cauſes theſe eas or Per- 
ceptions in us. But, I humbly conceive, tis no Objection to the Way of Ideas, if 


any one will deceive. himſelf, and expect Certainty by Ideas, in Things where Cer- 


tainty is not to be had; becauſe he is told how Knowledg or Certainty is got 


by 
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by Ideas, as far as Men attain to it. And ſince your Lordſhip is here comparing 


the Ways of Certainty by Ideas and by Reaſon, as two different and inconſiſtent 
Ways, I humbly crave leave to add, 'That when you can ſhew me any one Pro- 
poſition, which you have attain'd to a Certainty of, in your Way of Certainty by 
Reaſon, which I cannot attain to a Certainty of in my Way of Certainty by Ideas ; 
I will acknowledg my Eſſay to be guilty of whatever your Lordſhip pleaſes. 


Your Lordſhip concludes, So that theſe Ideas are really —__ but Names, if p. 1:8. 


they be not Repreſentations. Anſw. This does not yet ſhew, that I have no Crite- 
rion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas ; the Thing that your Lordſhip is thus 


ſhewing. For I may have a Criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas, tho? 


that Criterion concern not Names at all. For your Lordſhip, in this Propo- 
ſition, allowing none to be Ideas, but what are Repreſentations ; the other, 
which you ſay are nothing but Names, are not concern'd in the Criterion, that 
is to diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas; becauſe it relates to nothing but Ideas, 
and the diſtinguiſhing of them one from another; unleſs true and falſe Ideas 
can be any thing but Ideas, i. e. Ideas, and not Ideas, at the ſame time. 

But farther, I crave leave to anſwer, That your Lordſhip's Propoſition, viz. 
T hat theſe Ideas are really nothing but Names, if they be not the Repreſentations of 
Things, ſeems to me no 3 from my Words, to which it is ſubjoin'd, 
tho' introduc'd with /o that: for, methinks, it carries ſomething like a Contra- 
diction in it. I fay, *© Moſt of our ſimple Ideas of Senſation, are not the Like- 
* neſs of ſomething without us: Your Lordſhip infers, If fo, theſe Ideas are 
really nothing but Names; which, as it ſeems to me, is as much as to ſay, Theſe 
Ideas, that are Ideas, are not Ideas, but Names only. Methinks they might be 
allow'd to be Ideas, and that is all they pretend to be, tho they do not reſem- 

ble that which produces them. I cannot help thinking a Son Cankies really 
more than a bare Name, tho' he has not the Luck to reſemble his Father, who 
begot him: And the Black and Blue which I ſee, I cannot conclude but to be 
ſomething beſides the Words Black and Blue (where-ever your Lordſhip ſhall 


place that Something, either in my Perception only, or in my Skin) tho” it re- 


ſemble not at all the Stone, that with a Knock produc'd it. 

Should, your Lordſhip put your two Hands, whereof one is hot and the other 
cold, into lukewarm Water, it would be hard to think, that the Idea of Heat 
produc'd in you by one of your Hands, and the Idea of Cold by the other, were 


the Likenefles and very Reſemblances of ſomething in the ſame Water, ſince 


the ſame Water could not be capable of having at the ſame 'Time ſuch real Con- 


trarieties. Wherefore ſince, as tis evident, they cannot be Repreſentations of 
any thing in the Water, it follows by your Ne he Doctrine here, that if 


you ſhould declare what you feel, viz. That you feel Heat and Cold in that 
Water, viz. Heat by one Hand, and Cold by the other, you mean nothing 
by Heat and Cold: Heat and Cold in the Caſe are nothing but Names; and your 
Lordſhip, in truth, feels nothing but theſe two Names. | 

- Your Lordſhip, in the next place, proceeds to examine my Way of Demonſtra- 
tion. Whether you do this to h] that I have no Criterion, whereby to diſtin- 
guiſh true from falſe Ideas; or to ſhew, that my Way of Certainty by Ideas is in- 
con ſiſtent with the Certainty of Deductious by Reaſon, (for theſe were the Things 
you ſeem'd to me to have undertaken to ſhew, and therefore to be upon in this 
Place) does not appear ; but this appears by the Words wherewith you intro- 
duce this Examen, that, it is to avoid doing me Wrong. 

Your Lordſhip, as if you had been ſenſible that your former Diſcourſe had led 
you towards doing me Wrong, breaks it off of a ſudden, and begins this new 
one of Demonſtration, by telling me, you will do me no 1 8 Can it be 

thought now, that you forget this Promiſe, before you get half through your 


Examen? Or, is a miſciting my Words, and miſrepreſenting my Senſe, no 


Wrong? Your Lordſhip, in this very Examen, ſets down a long Quotation 
out of my Eſſay; and in the Cloſe you tell me; Theſe are my own Words which 
your Lordſhip has ſet down at large, that I may not complain that you miſrepreſent 
muy Senſe. This one would think Guaranty enough in a leſs Man than your 
Lordſhip: And yet, my Lord, I muſt crave leave to complain, that not only 
my Senſe, but my very Words, are in that Quotation miſrepreſented. | 
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| To ſhew that my Complaint is not groundleſs, give me Leave, my Lord, to 
Eſay, B. 4. ſet down my Words, as I read them in that Place of my Book which your 
c 7: 4. 10. Lordſhip quotes for them, and as I find them here in your ſecond Letter. 
- Anſw. 2. p. 


132. 


> — 


If we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions ma That it is true of our 
© he made about all our diſtin Meas, Principles will particular diſtin& I- 
© be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which Men deas, that they are all 
artive to the Knowledge of at different Ages; and known by their native 
a great many of theſe innare Principles they never | Evidence, are wholly 
come to know all their Lives. But whether they independent, receive ng 
& come in view of the Mind earlier or later, this is Light, nor are capable 
© true of them, that they are all known by their of any Proof, one from 
& native Evidence, are wholly independent, receive another, &c, _ 
* no Light, nor are capable of any Proof, one from TOY 
* another, Ec.” | 
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By their ſtanding thus together, the Reader will, without any Pains, ſee whe- 
ther thoſe your Lordſhip has ſet down in your Letter are my own Words; and whe- 
ther in that Place, which ſpeaks only of /e/f-evident Propoſitions or Principles, 1 
have any thing in Words or in Senſe like this, That our particular diſtin& Ideas 
are known by their native Evidence, &c. 'Tho' your Lordſhip cloſes the Quo- 
tation with that ſolemn Declaration above-mentioned, T hat they are my own 
Words, which you have ſet down at large, that I may not complain you miſrepre- 
ſent my Senſe. And yet nothing can more miſrepreſent my Senſe than they do 
applying all that to particular Ideas, which I ſpeak there only of /elf-cvident 
Propoſitions or Principles. and that fo plainly, that I think I may venture any 
one's miſtaking it in my own Words: And upon this Miſrepreſentation of my 
P. 133---146. Senſe, your Lordſhip raiſes a Diſcourſe, and manages a Diſpute for, I think, a 
dozen Pages following, againſt my placing Demonſtration on ſelf-evident Ideas; 
tho* /elf-evident Ideas are Things wholly unknown to me, and are no where in 
my Book, nor were ever in my Thoughts. 1 
| But let us come to your Exceptions againſt my way of Demonſtration, which 
P. 129. your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call Demonſtration without Principles. Anſw. If you 
mean by Principles, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, then you know my Demonitration 
| is not without Principles, in that Senſe of the Term Principles: For your Lord- 
P. 130. hip, in the next Page, blames my Way, becauſe I ſuppoſe every intermediate 
Idea in Demonſtration to have a ſelf-evident Connection with the other Idea; for 
two ſuch Ideas as have a ſelf-evident Connection, join'd together in a Propoſition, 
make a ſelf-evident Propofition. If your Lordſhip means by Principles, thoſe 
I gay, B. 3. Which in the Place there quoted by your Lordſhip I mean, viz. Whatever is, is; 
C. 2. 4.8. and it is impoſſible for the fame thing to be, and not to be; and ſuch other ge- 
| neral Propoſitions, as are receiv'd under the Name of Maxims ; I grant, | i 
I do ſay, that they are not abſolutely requiſite in every Demonſtration ; and I 
think I have ſhewn, that there be Demonſtrations which may be made without 
them: tho' I do not, that I remember, ſay, that they are excluded, and can- 
not be made uſe of in Demonſtration. | 
P. 129. Your T ordſhip's firſt Argument againſt 7 Way of Demonſtration, is, That 
it muſt ſuppoſe Self- Evittence muſt be in the Ideas of my Mind; and that every in- 
termediate Idea, which I take to demonſtrate any thing by, muſt have a ſelf-evident 
Connection with the others. Anſw. Taking Self--Evidence in the Ideas of the Mind, 
to mean in the perceiv'd Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas in the Mind; 1 
grant, I do not only ſuppoſe, but ſay ſo. | 7 | 
To prove it not to be 10 in Demonſtration, your Lordſhip ſays, That it is /uch 
a Way of Demonſtration, as the old Philoſophers never thought of. Auſw. No body, 
I think, will queſtion, that your Lordſhip is very well read in the old Philoſo- 
phers : But he that will anſwer for what the old Philoſophers ever did, or did not 
think of, maſt not only underſtand their extant Writings better than any Man 
ever did, but muſt haveWays to know their 'Thoughts, that other Men have 
not: For all of them thought more than they writ ; ſome of them writ not at all, 
and others writ a great deal more than ever came to us. But if it ſhould happen 
that any of them placed the Proof of any Propoſition in the Agreement pk two 
5 | | things 
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things in a third, as I think ſome of them did; then it will, I humbly conceive, 
appear, that they did think of my Way of Demonſtration ; unleſs your Lord- 
ſhip can ſhew, that they could ſee that two things agreed in a third, without 
perceiving their Agreement with that third; and if they did in every Syllogiſm 
of a Demonſtration perceive that Agreement, then there was a ſelf-evident Con- 
1exton ; Which is that which your Lordſhip ſays they never thought of. 

But ſuppoſing they never thought of it, muſt we put out our Eyes, and not ſee 
whatever they over-look'd? Are all the Diſcoveries made b Galileo, my Lord 
Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Newton, &c. to be rejected as falſe, becauſe they 
teach us what the od Philoſophers never thought of £ Miſtake me not, my Lord, in 
thinking that J have the Vanity here to rank my ſelf, on this Occaſion, with 
theſe great Diſcoverers of Truth and Advancers of Knowledge. On the con- 
trary, I contend, that my Way of Certainty, my Way of Demonſtration, which 
your Lordſhip fo often condemns for its Newneſs, is not New, but is the very 
1ame that has always been uſed, both by Ancients and Moderns. I am only 
conſidering here your Lordſhip's Argument, of never having been thought of by 
the old Philoſophers ; which is an Argument that will make nothing for or againſt 
the Truth of any Propofition advanc'd by a modern Writer, till your Lordſhip 
has prov'd, that thoſe old Philoſophers (let the happy Age of old Philoſophers 
determine where your Lordſhip pleaſes) did diſcover all 'Truth, or that they 
had the ſole Privilege to ſearch after it; and beſides them, no Body was to 
ſtudy Nature, no Body was to think or reaſon for himſelf, but every one was 
to be barely a reading Philoſopher, with an implicit Faith. 

Your Objection in the next Words, That then every Demonſtration carries its P. 139. 
own Light with it, ſhews that your I ay by Reaſon, is what I do not underſtand. 

For this I thought heretofore was the Property of Demonſtration, and not a 
Proof that it was not a Demonſtration, that it carry dis on Light with it: But 
yet tho' in every Demonſtration there is a Fr ay waa Connexion of the Ideas, 
by which it is made ; yet that it does not follow from thence, as your Lordſhip 
here objects, that then every Demonſtration would be as clear and unqueſtiona- 
ble as that 7wo and two make ſour, your Lordſhip may ſee in the ſame Chapter, Eſſay, B. 4 
and the Reaſon of it. | SEW . 2. 6. 4. 5,6: 

You ſeem in the following Words to allow, that there is ſuch a Connexion 
of the intermediate Ideas in Mathematical Demonſtrations, but ſay, Du ſhould Le P. 130. 
glad to ſee any Demonſiration (not about Figures and Numbers) of this kind, And 
if that be a good Argument againſt it, I crave leave to uſe it too on my Side; 
and to ſay, That I would be glad to ſee any Demonſtration (not about Figures and 
Numbers) not of this kind, 1. e. wherein there is not a ſelf - evident Connexion 
of all the intermediate Ideas. If you have any ſuch, 1 earneſtly beg your Lord 
ſhip to favour me with it; for I crave Liberty to ſay, that the Reaſon, and 
Form, and Way of Evidence in Demonſtration, where-ever there is Demonſtration, 
is always the ſame. | | OE 

But you ſay, THIS is a quite different Caſe from mine: 1 ſuppoſe your Ibis. 
Lordſhip means by THIS, Mathematical Demonſtration, the Thing mention'd | 
in the preceding Period; and then your Senſe will run thus: Mathematical De- 
monſtrations, wherein Certainty is to be had by the Intuition of the ſelf-evident 
Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas, are different from that Demonſtration 
which I am there treating of. If you mean not ſo, I mult own, I know not 
what you mean by ſaying, THIS is a quite different Caſe How mine. And if 
your Lordſhip does mean ſo, I do not fee how it can be ſo as you fay : Your | 
Words taken all together run thus; My principal Ground is from Mathematical Ibid. * 
Demonſtrations, and my Examples are brought from them. But this is quite a 
different Caſe from mine; i. e. I am ſpeaking in that Chapter of my Eſſay con- 
cerning Demonſtration in general, and the Certainty we have by it. 'The Ex- 
amples I uſe, are brought from Mathematicks, and yet you ſay, Mathematical 
Demonſtrations are quite a differeut Caſe from mine. If I here miſunderſtand your 
Lordſhip's TH1S, I muſt beg your Pardon for it; it is one of your privileg d 
Particles, and I am not Maſter of it. Miſrepreſent your Senſe, I cannot; for 
your very Words are ſet down, and let the Reader judg. f 

But your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for what you had ſaid in theſe Words 
ſubjoin' d, where you ſay, I grant that thoſe Ideas, on which Mathematical De- I bid. 
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monftrations proceed, are wholly in the Mind, and do not relate to the Exiſtence of 
Things; but our Debate gots upon a Certainty of Knowledg of Things as really ex- 
iſting. In which Words there are theſe Things remarkable: X 

1. That your Lordſhip's Exception here, is againſt what I have ſaid con- 
cerning Demonſtration in my E ay, and not againſt any thing I have faid in 
either of my Letters to your Lordſhip. If therefore your Lordſhip and I have 
ſince, in our Letters, had any Debate about the Certainty of the Knowleds of 
Things as really exiſting ; that which was writ before that Debate, could have 
no n it, nor be limited by it. If therefore your Lordſhip makes any 
Exception (as you do) to my Way of Demonſtration, as propos d in my Ei- 
ſay, you muſt, as I humbly conceive, take it as deliver'd there, comprehend- 
ing Mathematical Demonſtrations ; which cannot be excluded, becauſe your 
Lordſhip ſays, Our Debate now goes upon a Certainty of the Knowledg of Things 
as really exiſting, ſuppoſing Mathematical Demonſtrations did not afford a Certainty 
of Knowledg of Things as really exiſting. | | 

2. But in the next Place, Mathematical Demonſtrations do afford a Certain 
of the Knowledg of Things as really exiſting, as much as any other Demon- 
{trations wharſoever ; and therefore they afford your Lordſhip no Ground up- 
on that Account to ſeparate them, as you do here, from Demonſtrations in 
other Subjects. p | 

Your Lordſhip indeed thinks I have given you ſufficient Grounds to charge 
me with the contrary : For you ſay, I grant that thoſe Ideas, on which Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the Mind (this indeed J grant) 
and dy not relate to the Exiſtence of Things; but theſe latter Words I do not 
remember that I any where ſay; and I wiſh you had quoted the Place where 
T grant any ſuch 'Thing : Iam ſure it is not in that Place, where it is likelieſt 
to be found; I mean, where I examine, whether the Knowledg we have of 
Mathematical Truths, be the Knowledg of Things as really exifting : There 1 


ſay (and I think I have prov'd) that it is, tho' it conſiſts in the Perception of 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas that are only in the Mind; becauſe it 
takes in all thoſe 'Things, really exiſting, which anſwer thoſe Ideas. Upon 
which Ground it was, that I there affirm'd moral Knowledg alſo capable of Cer- 
tainty. And pray, my Lord, what other Way can your Lordſhip proceed, 
in any Demonſtration you would make, about any other thing but Figures aud 
Numbers, but the ſame that you do in Demonſtrations about Figures and Num- 
bers? If you would demonſtrate any thing concerning Man or Murder, muſt 
not you firſt ſettle in your Mind the Idea or Notion you have of that Animal or 
that Action, and then ſhew what you would demonſtrate neceſſarily to be- 
long to that Idea in your Mind, and to Things exiſting only as they correſpond 
with and anſwer that Idea in your Mind? How elſe you can make any general 


. Propoſition, that ſhall contain the Knowledg of T hings as really exiſting, I 


; 2. 131. 


that am ignorant ſhould be glad to learn, when your Lordſhip ſhall do me the 
Favour to ſhew me any ſuch. 


* 


In the mean time, there is no Reaſon why you ſhould except Demonſtrations 


about Figures and Numbers from Demonſtrations about other Subjects, upon the 


Account that I grant, that thoſe Ideas, on which Mathematical Demonſtrations 
proceed, are wholly in the Mind, when I fay the ſame of all other Demonſtra- 
tions. For the J/deas that other Demonſtrations proceed on, are wholly in 
the Mind; and no Demonſtration whatſoever concerns Things as really cx. 
iſting, any farther than as they correſpond with and anſwer thoſe Ideas in 
the Mind, which the Demonſtration proceeds on. This Diſtinction therefore 
here of your Lordſhip's, between Mathematical and other Demonſtrations, 
having no Foundation, your Inference founded on it, falls with it; wiz. 0 


that altho we ſhould grant all that I ſay about the Intuition of Ideas in Mathc- 


matical Demouſtratious, yet it comes not at all to my Buſineſs, unleſs I can prove 
that we haue ds clear and diſt inft Ideas of Beings, as we have of Numbers aid 
Figures. 'Tho' how Beings here and Numbers and Figures come to be oppos d 
againſt one another, I ſhall not be able to conceive, till I am better inſtruct- 


ed than hitherto I am, that Numbers aud Figures are no Beings; and that 


the Mathematicians and Philoſophers, old ones and all, have, in all the Pains 
taken about them, employ'd their Thoughts about nothing. And 1 would 
| 8 be 
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be glad to know) what thoſe Things are, which your Lordſhip ſays our Debate 
goes upon here as really exiſting, that are Beings more than Numbers and Figures. 
Your Lordſhip's next Exception againſt my way of Demonſtration, is, That p. 131. 
in it I am inconſiſtent with my ſelf. For Proof of it, you ſay, I deſign to prove 
Demonſtrations without general Principles; and yet every one knows that general 
Principles are ſuppos d in Mathematicks. Anſ. Every one may know that gene- 
ral Principles are ſuppos d in Mathematicks, without knowing, or ever ing 
able to know, that I, who ſay alſo that Mathematicians do often make uſe of 
them, am inconſiſtent with my ſelf; tho' I alſo fay, That a Demonſtration 
about Numbers and Figures may be made without them. 
To prove me inconſiſtent with my ſelf, you add; And that Perſon would be p. 131. 
thought ridiculous, who ſhould go about to prove, That general Principles are of little, 
or of dangerous Uſe in Mathematical Demonſtrations. Anſ. A Man may make 
other ridiculous Faults in writing, beſides Inconſiſtency, and there are Inſtances 
enough of it: But, by good luck, Iam in this place clear of what would be thought. 
ridiculous, which yet is no Proof of Inconſiſtency : For I never went about to 
prove, That general Principles are of little or dangerous Uſe in Mathematical De- 
monſtrations. 
To prove me inconſiſtent with my ſelf, your Lordſhip uſes one Argument 
more, and that is, That confeſs that the way of Demonſtration in Morality, is | 
from Principles, as thoſe of Mathematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences. Anſw. With 
Submiſſion, my Lord, I do not ſay in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, 
That the Way of Demonſtration in Morality is from Principles, as thoſe of the Ma- B. 4. C. 3. 
thematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences : But this is that which I fay, * That 1 5 15: 
doubt not but in Morality, from Principles as inconts/table as thoſe of the 
*© Mathematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences, the Meaſures of Right and 
Wrong might be made out.” Which Words, 1 humbly conceive, have no 
Inconſiſtency with my Saying, there may be Demonſtrations without the Help 
of Maxims ; whatever Inconſiſtency the Words which you here ſet down for 
mine, may have with it. 
My Lord, 'The Words you bring out of my Book are ſo often different from 
thoſe I read in the Places which you refer to, that I am» ſometimes ready to 
think, you have got ſome ſtrange Copy of ir, whereof 1 know nothing, — 
it ſo ſeldom agrees with mine. Pardon me, my Lord, if with ſome Care I 
examine the Objection of Inconſiſtency with my ſelf ; that if I find any, I may 
retract the one Part or the other of it. Human Frailty, I grant, and Variety 
of Thoughts in long Diſcourſes, may make a Man unwittingly advance Incon- 
ſiſtencies. This may conſiſt with Ingenuity, and deſerve to be excus'd : But 
for any one to perſiſt in it, when it is ſhew'd him, is to give himſelf the Lye ; 
which cannot but ſtick cloſer to him in the Senſe of all rational Men, than if 
he recciv'd it from another. . | 
I own, I have faid, in my Eſſay, That there be Demonſtrations, which 
may be made without thoſe general Maxims, that I there treated of. But I 
cannot recollect, that I ever ſaid, that thoſe general Maxims could not be 
made uſe of in Demonſtration : for they are no more ſhut out of my Way of 
Demonſtration, than any other ſelf-evident Propoſitions. And therefore there 
is no Inconſiſtency in thoſe two Propoſitions, which are mine, viz. Some De- 
monſtratious may be made without the Help of thoſe general Maxims ; and Morality, 
1 doubt not, may be demonſtrated frim Principles; whatever Inconſiſtency may be 
in theſe two following Propoſitions, which are your Lordſhip's, land not mine, 
viz. The Way of Demonſtration in Morality is from Principles, and general Maxims P. 131, 132. 
are not the IWay to proceed on in Demonſtration, as to other Parts of Knowledg. For 
to admit ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which is what I mean by Principles, in the | 
Place of my Eſſay, which your Lordſhip quotes for the firſt of my inconſiſtent B 4. c. 3. 
Propoſitions, and to ſay (as I do in the other Place quoted by your Lordſhip) : 18. 
<* 'That thoſe magnified Maxims are not the Principles and Foundations of all 4 13 7. 
© our other Knowledg ;” has no Manner of Inconſiſtency. For tho' I think 
them not neceſſary to every Demonſtration, ſo neither do I exclude them, any 
more than other ſelf-evident Propoſitions out of any Demonſtration, wherein 
any one ſhould make Uſe of them. | | | 
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P. iz The next Objection againſt my Way of Demonſtration, from my placing 
Demonſtration on the Self-evidence of Ideas, having been alrcady anſwer d, I ſha 
need to ſay nothing in Defence of it; or in Anſwer to any thing rais'd againſt 
it, in your twelve or thirteen following Pages upon that Topick. But that your 
Lordſhip may not think I do not pay a due Reſpect to all that you ſay, I 
ſhall not wholly paſs thoſe Pages over in Silence. | 

P. 134. 1. Your Lordſhip ſays, That I confeſs that ſome. of the moſt obvious Ideas are 

| far from being ſelf-evident. —_— Suppofing 1 did ſay ſo, how, I beſeech 
your Lordſhip, does it prove, That it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtration 

| about real Beings, in this Way of Intuition by Ideas? Which is the Propoſition 

[bid, you promiſe to make appear and you bring this as the firſt Reaſon to make it 
appear. For ſhould I confeſs a thouſand Times over, That ſome of the moſt 
obvious Ideas are far from being ſelf-evident ; and ſhould I, which I do not, make 
ſelf-evident Ideas neceſſary to Demonſtration ; how will it thence follow, 'I hat 
it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtration, Ec. ſince, tho' I ſhould confeſs ſome of 
the moſt obvious Ideas not to be ſelf-evident, yet my Confeſſion being but of ſeme, 
it will not follow from my Confeſſion, but that there may be alto ſome /el/- 

evident: and ſo ſtill it might be poſſible to come to a Demonſtration by Intui- 

tion, becauſe /ome, in my Uſe of the Word, never ſignifies a//. F 
In the next Place, give me Leave to ask, Where it is that I confeſs, 'That 
ſome Ideas are not ſelf-evident ® Nay, where it is, that I once mention any 
ſuch Thing as a ſelf-evident Idea? For ſelf-evident is an Epithet, that I do not 
remember I ever gave to any Idea, or thought belong'd at all to Ideas. In all 
the Places you have producd out of my Eflay, concerning Matter, Motion, 
Time, Duration and Light; which are thoſe Ideas your Lordſhip is plcas'd to 
inſtance in, to prove, that I have confeſs'd it of ſome ; I crave Leave humbly 
to offer it to your Lordſhip, that there is not any ſuch Confeſſion. However, 
you go on to prove it. Ihe Propoſition then to be prov'd, is, That I confeſs 
that theſe are far from being ſelf-evident Ideas. Tis neceſſary to ſet it down, 
and carry it in our Minds ; for the Propoſition to be prov'd, is, I find, a very 

| ſlippery Thing, and apt to flide out of the Way. 

Ibid, Your Lordſhip's Proof is, That, according to me, we can have no Intuition 
of theſe Things which are ſo vbvious to us, and conſequently we can hate no ſelf- 
evident Ideas of them. The Force of which Proof, I confeſs, I do not under- 
ſtand. We have no Intuition of the obvious T hing Matter, and the obvious Thing 
Motion ; Ergo, we have no ſelf-evident Ideas of them. Granting that they 
are obvious T hings, and that, obvious as they are, we have, as you expreſs it, 
no Intuition of them; it will not follow from thence, that we have no Intuition 
of the Ideas we ſignify by the Names Matter and Motion, and ſo have no /e/f- 
evident Ideas of them. For whoever has in his Mind an ea which he makes 
the Name Matter or Motion ſtand for, has no doubt that Idea there, and 1ces, 
or has, in your Phraſe, an Intuition of it there; and ſo has a ſelf-evident Idea 
of it, if Intuition, according to your Lordſhip, makes a ſelf-evident Idea (for 
of ſelf-evident Ideas, as I have before remark'd, I have ſaid nothing, nor made 
any ſuch Diſtinction as ſe/f-evideut and not ſelf-evident Ideas) and it Intuition 
of an Idea does not make a ſelf-evident Idea, the Want of it is in vain brought 
here to prove the Idea of Matter or Motion not ſelf-evident. 3 

But your Lordſhip proceeds to Inſtances, and your firſt Inſtance is in Matter; 
and here, for fear of miſtaking, let us remember what the Propoſition to be 
prov'd, is, viz. That, according to me, we have no Intuition, as you call it, 

P. 135. of the Idea of Matter. Your Lordſhip begins and tells me, that I give this 

3 Account of the Idea of Matter, That it conſiſts in a /olid Subſtance, every where 
Ibid. the ſame. Whereupon you tell me, You would be glad to come to a certain Knows 
ledg of theſe twoT Things; Firſt, The Manner of the Cobeſion of the Parts of Matter, 

Pp. 137. andthe Demonſtration of the Diviſibility of it in the Way of Ideas. Anuſw. It hap- 
| pen'd juſt as I fear'd, the Propoſition to be prov'd is ſlipt already quite out of 
Sight: You own that I ſay Matter is a ſolid Subſtance, every where the ſame. 

This Idea, which is the Idea I ſignify by the Word Matter, J have in my Mind, 

and have an Intuition of it there: How then does this prove, That, according to 

| me, there can be no Intuition of the Idea of Matter ! Leaving therefore this Pro- 
P. 115 -137- poſition, which was to be prov'd, you bring Places out of my Book to on 
| 5 5 That 
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That we do not know wherein the Union and Coheſion of the Parts of Matter 
conſiſt ; and that the Diviſibility of Matter involves us in Difficulties :. neither 


of which either is, or proves, that, according to me, we cannot ha 

\ tuition of the Idea of Matter; which was che Propoſition to be — * — 
ſeems 3 forgotten during the three following Pages, wholly employ d upon 
this Inſtance of Matter. You ask indeed, Whether I can imagine, that we have 
Intuition into the Idea of Matter? But thoſe Words ſeem to me to ſignify 


quite another thing, than having an Intuition into the Idea of Matter, as appears 


by your Explication of them in theſe Words ſubjoin'd ; or that it is poſſible 
to come to a Demonſtration about it, by the Help of any mtervening Ideas * 
whereby it ſeems to me plain, that by Intuition into it, your Lordſhip: means 
Demonſtration about it, i. e. ſome Knowledg concerning Matter, and not a bare 
View or Intuition of the Idea you have of it. And that your Lordſhip fi 
of Knowledg concerning ſome Affection of Matter, in this and the llowing 
ueſtion, and not of the bare Intuition of the Idea of Matter, is farther evi- 
dent from the Introduction of your two Queſtions, wherein you ſay, There are 
two Things concerning Matter, that you would be glad to come to a certain Know- 
ledg of. So that all that can follow, or, in your Senſe of them, does follow, from 
my Words quoted by you, is, that I own, that the Coheſion of its Parts 
is an Affection of Matter that is hard to be explained; but from them it can 
neither be inferr'd, nor does your Lordſhip attempt to infer, that any one 
cannot view or hebe an Intuition of the Idea he has in his own Mind, which 
he ſignifies to others by the Word Matter : and that you did not make any 
ſuch Inference from them, is farther plain, by your asking, in the Place 
above quoted, not only whether I can imagine, that it is poſſible to come to a 


. 135. 


Demonſtration about it; but your Lordſhip alſo adds, by the Help of intervening 


Iieas. For I do not think you demand a Demonſtration by the Help of inter- 
vening Ideas, to make you ſo ſee, i. e. have an Intuition of, your own Idea of 
Matter. It would misbecome me to underſtand your Lordſhip in ſo ſtrange a 
| Senſe: for then you might have juſt Occaſion to ask me again, whether / could 
think you a Man of ſo little Senſe. I therefore ſuppoſe, as your Words im- 
port, that you demand a Demonſtration by the Help of intervening Ideas, to ſhew 
you, how the Parts of that Thing, which you repreſent to your ſelf by that 


lea, to which you give the Name Matter, cohere together; which is nothing 


to the 3 of the Intuition of the Idea: tho, to cover the Change of 
the Queſtion as dexterouſly as might be, Intuition of the Idea, is chang'd into 
Intuition into the Idea; as if there were no Difference between looking upon a 
Watch, and looking into a Watch, i, e. between the Idea that, taken from an 
obvious View, I ſignify by the Name Watch, and have in my Mind when 
I uſe the Word Hatch; and the being able ro reſolve any Queſtion that may 


be propos'd to me, concerning the inward Make and Contrivance of a Watch. 


'The Idea which, taken from the outward viſible Parts, I give the Name 
IW-atch to, I perceive, or have an Intuition of, in my Mind equally, whether 
or no I know any thing more of a Watch than what is repreſented in that 


Idea. 


next Page, being to ſhew, that from what I ſay, it follows, that there be ma- 
ny Difficulties concerning Matter, which I cannot reſolve; many Queſtions 
concerning it, which I think cannot be demonſtratively decided ; and, not to 
ſhew, that any one cannot perceive, or have an Intuition, as you call it, of his 


own Idea of Matter, I think I need not trouble your Lordſhip with an Anſwer 


- 


to It. | | 
In this one Inſtance of Matter, you have been pleaſed to ask me two hard 


Queſtions. To ſhorten your Trouble concerning this Buſineſs of Intuition of 
Ideas, will you, my Lord, give me Leave to ask you this one eaſy Queſtion 
concerning all your four Inſtances, Matter, Motion, Duration, and Light, Piz. 
what you mean by theſe four Words? That your Lordſhip may not ſuſect 


it to be either captious or impertinent, 1 will tell you the Uſe I ſhall make 
of it: If your Lordſhip tell me what you mean by theſe Names, I ſhall pre- 


ſently reply, That there then are the Ideas that you have of them in your 


Mind; and 'tis plain you ſee or have an Intuition of them, as they are in your 


Upon this Change of the Queſtion, all that follows to the Bottom of the 


P. 137. 


Mind, 


P. 138. 
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Mind, or, as I ſhould have expreſs'd it, 3 them as they are there, be- 
© 


cauſe you can tell them ro another. An it is with' every one, who can tel} 
what he means by thoſe Words; and therefore, to all ſuch (amongſt which 1 
crave leave to be one) there can be no doubt of the Intuition Ll thoſe Ideas, 
But if your Lordſhip will not tell me what you mean by theſe Terms, I fear 
you will be thought to uſe very hard meaſure in diſputing, by demanding to 

e ſatisfy d concerning Queſtions put in Terms which you your ſelf cannot tell 
the Meaning of. 

This conſider' d, will perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that all that you ſay in the fol- 
lowing Paragraphs, to N. 2. p. 141. contains nothing againſt Intuition of Ideas, 
which is what you are opens tho' it be no Notion of mine; much leſs does it 
contain any thing againſt my Way of Demonſtration by Ideas, which is the Point 
under Proof. For, 

1. What your Lordſhip has ſaid about the Idea of Matter, hath been conſi- 
der'd already. . +} 

2. From Motion, which is your ſecond Inſtance, your Argument ſtands thus ; 
That becauſe I ſay the Definitions I meet with of Motion are inſignificant, there- 
fore the Idea fails us. 'This ſeems to me a ſtrange Conſequence, and all one 
as to ſay, That a deaf and dumb Man, becauſe he could not underſtand the 
Words uſed in the Definitions that are 2 of Motion, therefore he could not 
have the Idea of Motion, or the Idea of Motion fail d bim. And yet this Con- 
ſequence, as foreign as it is to that Antecedent, is forc'd from it to no purpoſe: 
The Propoſition to be inferr'd being this, that then we can have no Intuition of 
the Idea of Motion. 

3. As to Time, tho' the Intuition of the Idea of Time be not my way of ſpeak- 
ing, yet what your Lordſhip here infers from my Words, granting it to be a 
right Inference, with Submiſſion, proves nothing againſt the Intuition of that 
Idea. The Propoſition to be prov'd, is, 'I'hat we can have no hituition of the 
Idea of Time; and the Propoſition which from my Words you infer, is, That 
we have not the Kuowledg of the Idea of Time by Intuition, but by rational Deduc- 
tion. What can be more remote than theſe two Propoſitions? The one of them 
lignifying (if it ſignifies any thing) the View the Mind has of it; the other, 
as I gueſs, the Original and Riſe of it. For what it is to have the Knowleds of 


an Idea, not by Intuition, but by Deduttion of Reaſon, 1 confeſs ] do not well un- 


derſtand ; only I am ſure, in Terms, it is not the fame with having the Intuition 
of an Idea : But if changing of Terms were not ſome Mens Privilege, perhaps 
{0 much Controverſy would not be written. 'The Meaning of either of theſe - 
Propoſitions I concern not my ſelf about, for neither of them is mine: I only 
here ſhew, that you do not prove the Propoſition that you your ſelf fram'd, and 
undertook to prove. | 

Since, my Lord, you are ſo favourable to me, as to ſeem willing to correct 


whatever you can find any way amiſs in my Eſſay ; therefore I ſhall endeavour 


to ſatisfy you concerning the Riſe of our Idea of Duration, from the Succeſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds. Againſt this, tho' it be nothing to the Matter in hand, 
you object, that ſome People reckon Succeſſion of Time right by Knots, and Notches, 
and Figures, without ever thinking of Ideas. Anſw. Tis certain, that Men, 
who wanted better Ways, might, by Knots or Notches, keep Accounts of the 

Numbers of certain ſtated Lengths of 'Time, as well as of the Numbers of Men 
in their Country, or of any other Numbers; and that too without ever conſi- 
dering the immediate Objects of their I houghts under the Name of Ideas: but 


that they ſhould count 'Time, without ever thinking of ſomething, is very hard 


to me to conceive ; and the 'Things they thought on, or were preſent in their 
Minds when they thought, are what I call Ideas: Thus much in anſwer to what 
your Lordſhip ſays. But to any one that ſhall put the Objection ſtronger, 
and fay, Many have had the Idea of Time, who never reflected on the conſtant 
Tran of Ideas, ſucceeding one another in their Minds, whilſt waking ; I grant 


it: Wat add, that want of Reflection makes not any thing ceaſe to be: if it 


did, man Actions would have no Cauſe, nor Riſe, nor Manner ; becauſe 
many Men never reflect ſo far on their own Actions, as to conſider what they 


are bottom'd on, or how they are perform'd. A Man may meaſure Duration 


by Motion, of which he has no other Idea, but of a conſtant Succeſſion of 
| | Wa» Ideas 
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Jdeas in train; and yet never reflect on that Succeſſion of Ideas in his Mind, 


A Man may gueſs at the Length of his Stay by himſelf in the Dark; here is no 
Succeſſion to meaſure by, but that of his own 'Thoughts ; and without ſome 


Succeſſion, I think there is no Meaſure of Duration. But tho' in this Caſe he 
meaſures the Length of the Duration by the Train of his Jdeas, yet he may 
never reflect on that, but conclude he does it he knows not how. 

You add, But beſides ſuch arbitrary Meaſures of Time, what need any recourſe 


to Ideas, when the Returns of Days, and Months, and Tears, by the Planetary Mo- 


tions, are ſo eaſy and ſo univerſal? Such here, as I ſuppoſe, refers to the Knots, 
and Netches, and Figures before-mention'd : If it does not, I know not what it 
refers to ; and if it does, it makes thoſe Knots and Notches Meaſures of 'Time, 
which 1 humbly conceive they were not, but only arbitrary Ways of recording 
(as all other Ways of recording are) certain Numbers of known Lengths of 
'Time : For tho' any one ſets down by arbitrary Marks, as Notches on a Stick 

or Strokes of Chalk on a Trenchard, or Figures on Paper, the Number of 
Yards of Cloth, or Pints of Milk that are deliver'd to a Cuſtomer ; yet I ſup- 
poſe no Body thinks, that the Cloth or Milk were meaſur'd by thoſe Notches, 
Strokes of Chalk, or Figures, which therefore are by no means the arbitrary 


Meaſures of thoſe Things. But what this is againſt, I confeſs I do not ſee: 


This, I am ſure, it is not againſt any thing I have ſaid. For, as I remember 
I have faid (tho' not the planetary Motions, yet) that the Motions of the Sun and 


the Moon are the beſt Meaſures of Time. But if you mean, that the Idea of 


Duration is rather taken from the planetary Motions, than from the Succeſſion 
of Ideas in our Minds, I crave leave to doubt of that ; becauſe Motion no 
other way diſcovers itſelf to us, but by a Succeſſion of Ideas. 

Your next Argument againſt my thinking the Idea of Time to be deriv'd 
from the Train of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, is, That your 
Lordſhip thinks the contrary. This, I muſt own, is an Argument by way of 


Authority, and I humbly ſubmit to it; tho' I think ſuch Arguments produce 


no Certainty, either in my way of Certainty by Ideas, or in your way of Certainty 
by Reaſon. | 

4- As to your fourth Inſtance, you having ſet down my Exceptions to the 
Peripatetick and Carteſian Definitions of Light, you ſubjoin this Queſtion : 
And is this a ſelf-evident Idea of Light ? I beg leave to anſwer in the fame Way 
by a Queſtion, And who ever ſaid or thought that it was, or meant that it ſhould 


be? He muſt have a ſtrange Notion of ſelf-evident Ideas, let them be what they 


will (for I know them not) who can think, that the ſhewing others Defini- 
tions of Light to be unintelligible, is a /e/f-evident Idea of Light. But farther, 
my Lord, what, I beſeech you, has a /e/f-evident Idea of Light to do here? 1 
thought in this your Inſtance of Light, you were making good what you under- 
took to prove from myſelf, that we can have no Intuition of Light. But becauſe 

that, perhaps, would have ſounded pretty oddly, you thought fit (which I with 
all Submiſſion crave leave ſometimes to take Notice of) to change the Queſtion ; 


but the Misfortune is, that put as it is, not concerning our Intuition, but the 


Self-evidence of the Idea of Light, the one is no better prov'd than the other: 
And yet your Lordſhip concludes this your firſt Head according to your uſual 
Form; Thus we have ſeen what Account the Author of the Eſſay himſelf bas given 
ce theſe ſelf-evident Ideas, which are the Ground-work of Demonſtration. With 
Submiſſion, my Lord, he muſt have good Eyes, who has ſeen an Account I have 
given in my £ſſay of ſelf-evident Ideas, when neither in all that your Lordſhip 
has quoted out of it, no nor in my whole Eſſay, ſelf-evident Ideas are ſo much 
as once mention'd. And where the Account I have given of a Thing, which I 
never thought upon, is to be ſeen, I cannot imagine. What your Lordſhip 
farther tells me concerning them, viz. That ſelf-evident Ideas are the Grounds 
work of Demonſtration, 1 alſo aſſure you is perfect News to me, which I never 
met with any where but in your Lordſhip: Tho' if I had made them the Ground- 
work of Demonſtration, as you ſay, I think they might remain ſo, notwithſtand- 
ing any thing your Lordſhip has produc'd to the contrary. Ee) 
We are now come to your ſecond Head, where I expected to have found this 
Conſequence made good, That there may be contradittory Opinions about Ideas, 
which I account moſt clear and diſtinct; Ergo, it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtra- 
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tion about real Beings in the way of Intuition of Ideas. Por this you told me was 
your ſecond Reaſon to prove this Propoſition. This Conſequence your Lord- 
ſhip, it ſeems, looks upon as ſo clear, that it needs no Proof; I can find none 
here where you take it up again. To prove ſomething, you fay, Suppoſe an 
Idea happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtinct, and others ſhould think 


the contrary to be ſo : In obedience to your Lordſhip, I do ſuppoſe it. But, when 
it is ſuppos d, will that make good the above-mention'd Conſequence? You your 


77 my Lord, do not ſo much as pretend it; but in this Fine 3 ſubjoin'd, 
h 


at hopes of Demonſtration by clear and diftint? Ideas then? ] infer a quite dif- 


erent Propoſition. For, It is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtration about real 


Beings in the way of Intuition of Ideas ; and, There is no hopes of Demonſtration 
by clear and diſtinet Ideas; appear to me two very different Propofitions. 

There appears ſomething to me yet more incomptehenſible in your way of 
managing this Argument here. Your Reaſon is, as we have ſeen, in theſe 
Words, There may be contradictory Opinions about ſome Ideas, that I xccount moſt 


clear and diftinft : And your Inſtance of it is in theſe Words, Suptoſe an Idea hap- 


pen to be thought by ſome to be clear and dliſtinct, and others ſhould think the con- 
trary to be ſo. Anſw. So they may, without having any contradictory Opinions 
about any Idea, that I account moſt clear and diſtingt. A Man may think his [dea 
of Heat to be clear and diſtin, and another may think his Idea of Cold (which 
I take to be the contrary Idea to that of Heat) to be clear and diſtin, and be 
both in the right, without the leaſt Appearance of uy contradictory Opinions, 
All therefore that your Lordſhip ſays, in the remaining Part of this Paragraph, 
having nothing in it of contradictory Opinions about Ideas that I think os. Aer 
ſerves not at all to make good your ſecond Reaſon. The Truth is, all that you 


ſay here concerning Des Cartes's Idea of Space, and another Man's Idea of Space, 


amounts to no more but this; That different Men may ſignify different eas b 
the ſame Name, and will never fix on me what your Lordſhip would perſuade 


the World I fay, that both Parts of a Contradiftion may be true. 'Tho' I do ſay, 


that in ſuch a looſe Uſe of the Terms Body and Vacuum, it may be demonſtrated 
both that there is, and is not a Vacuum: Which is a Contradiction in Words, 
and is apt to impoſe, as if it were ſo in Senſe, on thoſe who miſtake Words for 
Things; who are a kind of Reaſoners, whereof I perceive there is a greater 
Number than I thought there had been. All that I have ſaid in that Place 
uoted by your Lordſhip, is nothing but to ſhew the Danger of relying upon 
Mains, without a careful Guard upon the Uſe of Words, without which they 
will ſerve to make Demonſtrations on both Sides. That this is ſo, I dare ap- 
peal to any Reader, ſhould your Lordſhip preſs me again, as you do here, 
with all the Force of theſe Words, Say you ſo ? What Demonſtrations on both 
Sides? And in the way of Ideas too? This is extraordinary indeed 
'That all the Oppoſition between Des Cartes and theſe others, is only about the 
naming of Ideas, I think may be made appear from theſe Words of your Lordſhip 
in the next Paragraph; In the Ideas of Space and Body, the Queſtion ſuppos'd, is, 
whether they be to ſame or no? That this is a Queſtion only about Names, and 
not about Ideas themſelves, is evident from hence, that no body can doubt 
whether the ſingle Idea of pure Diſtance, and the two Ideas of Diſtance and 
Solidity, are one and the fame Idea, or different Ideas, any more than he can doubt 
whether one and two are different. The enen in the Caſe, is not whe- 
ther Extenſion conſider d ſeparately by itſel 


call'd Body, or the complex Idea of Slidity and Extenſion together ſhall be call'd 


Body. For that theſe Ideas themſelves are different, I think I need not go 


about to prove to any one, who ever thought of Emptineſs or Fulneſs : for whe- 
ther in Fact the Bottle in a Man's Hand be empty or no, or can by him be emp- 
ty'd or no; this, I think, is plain, That his Idea of Fulneſs, and his Idea of 
Emptineſs, are not the ſame. This the very Diſpute concerning a Vacuum ſup- 
poſes ; for if Mens Idea of pure Space were not different from their Idea of So- 
lidity and Space together, they could never ſo far ſeparate them in their 
Thoughts, as to make a 88 whether they did always exiſt together, any 

ion, whether the ſame Thing exiſted with itſelf. 


Motion cannot be ſeparated in Exiſtence from Space; and yet no body ever toox 
N | | | . me 


by , or Extenſion and Solidity together, 
be the ſame Idea or no; but whether the ſimple Idea of Extenſion alone ſhall be 
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the Idea of Space and the Idea of Motion to be the ſame. Solidity likewiſe cat F 


not exiſt without Space; but will any one from thence ſay, the Idea of Sclidity 
and the Idea of Space are one and the ſame > N. 

Your Lordſhip's third Reaſon, to prove that it is impoſſible to come to a De- 
monſtration about real Beings in this Way of Intuition of Ideas, is, That granting the 
Ideas to be true, there is no Self-evidence of the Connexion of them, which is ne- 
ceſſary to make a Demonſtration. This, I muſt own, is to me as incomprehenſi- 
ble a Conſequence as the former; as. alſo is that which your Lordſhip ſays to 
make it out, which I ſhall ſet down in your own Words, -that its Force may be 
left entire to the Reader: But granting the Ideas to be true, yet when their Con- 
nexion is not ſelf-evident, then an intermediate Idea muſt compleat the Demonſtra- 
tion. But how doth it appear, that this middle Idea is ſelſcevidently connected with 
them? For tis ſaid, if that intermediate Idea be not known by Intuition, that 
mult need a Proof; and ſo there can be no Demonſtration ; which your Lordſhip is 
very apt to believe in this Way of Ideas; unleſs theſe Ideas get more Light by be- 

ing put between two others. Whatever there be in theſe Words to prove the Pro- 
poſition in queſtion, I leave the Reader to find out; but that he 22 not be led 


into a Miſtake, that there is any thing in * Words that may be ſerviceable to 


it, I muſt crave leave to acquaint him, That theſe Words ſet down by your 
Lordſhip, as out of my Eſſay, are not to be found in that Place, nor any where 
in my Book, or any thing to this Purpoſe, T hat the intermediate Idea is to be 


known by Intuition; but this, That there muſt be an intuitive Knowledg or 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea with thoſe, 


whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, by its Intervention, it demonſtratcs. 
Leaving therefore all that your Lordſhip brings out of Gaſſendus, the Carte- 

frans, Morinus, and Bernier, in their Argument from Motion, for or againſt a 

Vacuum, as not being at all concern'd in it; I ſhall only crave leave to obſerve, 


© 


that you ſeem to make uſe here of the ſame Way of Argumentation, which 1 


think I may call your main, if not only one, it occurs ſo often, viz. That 
when I have ſaid any thing to ſhew wherein Certainty or Demonſtration, &c. 


conſiſts, you think it ſufficiently overthrown, if you can produce any Inſtance 


out of my Book, of any thing advanc'd by me, which comes ſhort of Certainty 
or Demonſtration : Whereas, my Lord, I humbly conceive, it is no Proof 
againſt my Notion of Certainty, or my Way of Demonſtration, that I cannot 
attain to them in all Caſes. I only tell wherein they conſiſt, x here- ever they are; 
but if I miſs of either of them, either by reaſon of the Nature of the Subject, 
or by Inadvertency in my Way of Proof, that is no Objection to the Truth of 
my Notions of them: For I never undertook that my Way of Certainty or De- 
monſtration, if it ought to be call'd my Hay, ſhould make me or any one Om- 
niſcient or Infallible. TX 

That which makes it neceſſary for me here again to take Notice of this your 
Way of Reaſoning, is the Queſtion wherewith you wind up the Account you 
have given of the Diſpute of the Parties above-nam'd about a Vacuum; And 
is it poſſible to imagine, that there ſhould be a ſelf-evident Connexion in the Caſe 4 
Anſw. It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which Side, in that 
Diſpute, ſuch a /e/f-evident Connexion is, or is not poſſible: But this I take the 
liberty to ſay, That where-ever it is not, there is no Demonſtration, whether it 
be the Carteſians or the Gaſſendiſts, that fail'd in this Point. And I humbly 


conceive, that to conclude from any one's failing in this, or any other Cale, of 


a ſelf-evident Connexion in each Step of his Proof, that therefore it is not 


neceſſary in Demonſtration, is a Concluſion without Grounds, and a Way of 


arguing that proves nothing. 

In the next Paragraph you come to wind up the Argument, which you have 
been fo long upon, viz. to make good what you undertook; i. e. To ſhew the 
Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Rea- 
ſou ; in Anſwer to my faying, I can find no Oppoſition between them : which 
Oppoſition, according to the Account you give of it, after Forty Pages ſpent 
in it, amounts at laſt to this ; | 3 
(1.) That I affirm, That general Principles and Maxims of Reaſon are of little 

or no uſe ; and your Lordſhip ſays, They are of very great uſe, and the only proper 
Foundation of Certainty. 'To which I crave leave to ſay, That if by Principles 
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Mr. Lockt's Second Reply 

and Maxims your I ordſhip means all ſelf-evident Propoſitions, our ways are 

Part the ſame ; for as you know, my Lord, I make my ſelf- evi- 
dent Propoſitions neceſſary to Certainty, and ſound all Certainty only in them. 
If by Principles and Maxims you mean a ſelect Number of ſelf-evident P 
ſitions, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt by the Name Maxims, which is the Senſe in 
which 1 uſe the Term Maxims in my Eſſay ; then to bring it to a Deciſion, 
which of us two, in this Point, is in the right, it will be neceſſary for your Lord- 
ſhip to give a Liſt of thoſe Maxims ; and then to ſhew, 'That a Man can be cer- 
tain of no Truth without the Help of thoſe Maxims. For to affirm Maxims to 
be the only Foundation of Certainty, and yet not to tell which are thoſe Maxime, 
or how they may be known ; is, I humbly conceive, ſo far from laying any 
ſure Grounds of Certainty, that it leaves even the very Foundations of it un- 
certain, When your Lordſhip has thus ſettled the Grounds of your way of 
Certainty by Reaſon, one may be able to examine, whether it be truly the way 
of Reaſon, and how far my way of Certainty by Ideas differs from it. 

The ſecond Difference that you aſſign, between my way of Certainty by Ideas, 
and your's by Reaſon, is, That I ſay, that Demonſtration is by way of Intuition 
of Ideas, and that Reaſon is only the Faculty employ d in diſcovering and compar- 
ing Ideas with themſelves, or with others intervening ; and that this is the only 
way of Certainty. Whereas your Lordſhip affirms, and, as you ſay, have 
prov'd, That there can be ns Demonſtration by Intuition of Ideas ; but that all the 
Certainty we can attain to, is from general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary 
Deductions made from them. Anſw. I have ſaid, that Demonſtration conſifts 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea, 
with thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement it is to ſhew in each Step of the 
Demonſtration : And if you will ſay this is different from the way of Demon- 
{tration by Reaſon, it will then be to the Point above-menrion'd, which you 
have been fo long upon. If this be your Meaning here, it ſeems pretty ſtrange- 
ly expreſs'd, and remains to be prov'd; but if any thing elſe be your Mean- 
ing, that Meaning not being the Propoſition to be prov'd, it matters not whe- 
ther you have prov'd it or no. | | 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, That all the Certainty we can attain to, is 


from ae Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deductions made from them. This, 


you ſay, you have prov'd. M hat has been prov'd, is to be ſeen in what has been 
already conſider d: But if your Proof, That all the Certainty we can attain to, is 
from general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deduttions made from them, were 
as clear and cogent, as it ſeems to me the contrary ; this will not reach to the 
Point in Debate, till your Lordſhip has prov'd, that this is oppoſite to my way 
of Certainty by Ideas. Tis ſtrange (and perhaps to ſome may be Matter of 
Thought) * in an Argument wherein you lay ſo much Streſs on Maxims, ge- 
neral Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deductions from them, you ſhould never 
once tells us, what, in your Account, a Maxim or eee Principle of Reaſon is, 
nor the Marks it is to be known by; nor offer to ſhew what a neceſſary Deducti- 
on is, nor how it is to be made, or may be known. For I have ſeen Men 
pleaſe themſelves with Deductious upon Deductions, and ſpin Conſequences, it 


matter'd not whether out of their own, or other Mens Thoughts, which when 


look'd into, were viſibly nothing but mere Ropes of Sand. 

Tiis true, your Lordſhip ſays, you now come to Certainty of Reaſon by Deduttions. 
But when all that truly learned Diſcourſe which follows, is read over and over 
again, I would be glad to be told, what it is your Lordſhip calls a neceſſary De- 
duftion ; and by what Criterion you diſtinguiſh it from tuch Deductions, as - 
come ſhort of Certainty, or even of I ruth itſelf. I confeſs I have read over 
thoſe Pages more than once, and can find no ſuch Criterion laid down in them 


by your Lordſhip, tho' a Criterion be there much talk'd of. But whether ic be my 


want of Capacity for your way of writing, that makes me not find any Light 
given by your Lordſhip into this Matter; or whether, in Truth, you have not 
ſhew'd wherein what you call a neceſſary Deduttion conſiſts, and how it may be 


| known from what is not ſo, the Reader muſt judg. This I crave Leave to ſay, 


That when you have ſhewn what general Principles of Reaſcn and neceſſary Ve- 
dnffions are, the World will then ſee, and not till then, whether this your way 


of Certainty by Reaſen, from general Principles and neceſſary Ledutions made from 


*J . 
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them, be oppoſite to, of ſo much as different from, my Way of Certainty by 
Near; which was the Thing to be ſhewn, 
In the Paragraph under Conſideration, you blame me, that in my Chapter 


concerning Reaſon, I have treated it only as a Faculty, and not in the other Senſes 
which I there give of that Word. This Exception to my Book, is, 1 ſuppoſe, 
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of 14. | 


only from your Lordſhip's general Care of letting nothing paſs in my Eſſay, 


. which you think needs an Amendment. For any particular Reaſon, that 
brings it in here, or ties it on to this Part of your Diſcourſe, 1 confeſs I do not 
ſee. However, to this I anſwer, - 4 7 
1. The Underſtanding, as a Faculty, being the Subject of my Eſſay, it carry d 
me to treat directly of Reaſon no otherwiſe than as a Penh But Ras 
as ſtanding for true and clear Principles, and alſo as ftanding for clear and fair 


Deductions from thoſe Principles, I have not wholly omitted; as is manifeſt 


from what I have ſaid of ſelf-evident Propoſitions, intuitive Knowledg, and De- 


monſtration, in other Parts of my Eſſay. So that your Queſtion, hy in a Chap- 


ter of Reaſon are the two other Senſes of the Word neglefted ? blaming me for no 


other Fault that I am really guilty of, but want of Order, and not putting every 
thing in its proper Place; does not appear to be of ſo mighty Weight, but 
that I ſhould have thought it might have been left to the little Nibblers in 
Controverſy, without being made uſe of by ſo great a Man as your Lordſhip. 
But the putting Things out of their proper Place, being that which your Lord- 

ſhip thinks fit to except againſt in my Writings, it fo falls out, that to this too 
F can plead Not guilty. For in that very Chapter of Reaſon, I have not 


omitted to treat of Principles and Deduttions ; and what I have faid there, I 6. 2, 


preſume, is enough to let others ſee, that I have not neglected to declare my 
poor Senſe about ſelf-evident Propoſitions, and the Cpgency and Evidence of 
demonſtrative or probable Deductions of Reaſon : o what I have faid 
rhere, not being back'd with Authorities, nor warranted by the Names of an- 
cient Philoſophers, was not worth your Lordſhip's taking notice of. 
E have, I confeſs, been ſo unwary to write out of my own Thoughts, which 
your Lordſhip has, more than once, with ſome ſort of Reprimand taken notice 
of. I own it, your Lordſhip is much in the Right; the Gifer Way is, never to 
declare one's own Senſe in any material Point. If I had fill'd my Book with 
Quotations and Collections of other Mens Opinions, it had ſhewn much more 
Learning, and had much more Security in it; and I my ſelf had been fafe 
from the Attacks of the Men of Arms, in the Commonwealth of Letters: But 
in writing my Book, I had no 'Thoughts of War, my Eye was fix'd only on 
Truth, and that with ſo fincere and unbiaſs'd an Endeavour, that I thought I 
ſhould not have incurr'd much Blame, even where I had miſs'd it. This I per- 
ceive, too late, was the wrong Way: I ſhould have kept my ſelf {till ſafe 
upon the Reſerve. Had J learnt this Wiſdom of Thraſo in Terence, and re- 
folv'd with my ſelf, Hic ego ero poſt principia ; perhaps I might have deſerv'd 
the Commendation was given him, 1/1uc eſt ſapere ut hos inſtruxit ipſus ſibi cavit 
loco. But Ideſerv'd to be ſoundly corrected, for not having profited by Read- 
ing, ſo much as this comes to. | A 
But to return to your Accuſation here, which all together ſtands thus: J/by 
in a Chapter of Reaſon are the other two Senſes neglected? We might have expected 


P, 147. 


W 


Here full Satisfaction as to the Principles of Reaſon, as diſtinet from the Faculty, 


but the Author of the Eſſay wholly avoids it. What I gueſs theſe Words accuſe 


me to have avoided, I think I have ſhewn already that I did not avoid. 
| Before you conclude, you ſay, you muſt obſerve that I prove, That Demonſtra- 
tion muſt be by Intuition, in an extraordinary Manner, from the Senſe of the Word. 
He that will be at the Pains to read that Paragraph which you quote for ir, will 
ſee that I do not prove that it muſt be by Intuition, becauſe it is call d Demonſtra- 
tion; but that it is call'd Demonſtration, becauſe it is by Intuition. And as to the 
Propriety of it, what your Lordſhip ſays in the following Words, It would be 
moſt proper for ocular Demonſtration, or by the Finger, will not hinder it from 
being proper alſo in mental Demonſtration, as long as the Perception of the 
Mind is properly expreſs'd by Seeing. | : 
Againſt my obſerving, that the Notation of the Word imported ſhewing ar 


making to fee, your Lordſhip farther ſavs, Demonſtration among ſome Philoſophers, 
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Mr. Lock E- Second Reply 
ſiguiſy d only the Concluſion of an Argument, whereby we are brought from ſome- . 
bing we did perceive, to ſomething we did not ; which ſeems to me to agree with 
what I ſay in the Caſe, viz. That Y the Agreement of [deas which we do 
perceive, we are brought to perceive the Agreement of Ideas which before we 
did not perceive. To which, no doubt, will be anſwer d, as in a like Caſe, Not 
by way of Intuition, but by a Deduttion of Rea/on ; i. e. we perceive not in a 
way that affords us Intuition or a Sight, but by Deductions of Reaſon, wherein 
we ſee nothing. Whereas, my Lord, I humbly conceive, that the Force of a 
Deduction of Reaſon conſiſts in this, That in each Step of it we ſee what a 
Connexion it has, i. e. have an Intuition of the certain Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment af the Ideas, as in Demonſtration ; or an Intuition or Perception, that 
they have a probable, or not ſo much as a probable Connexion, as in other 
Deductions of Reaſon. = | . 

You farther overthrow the Neceſſity of intuitive Knowledg, in every Step 
of a Demonſtration, by the Authority of Ariftotle, who ſays, T hings that are 
ſelf-evident, cannot be demonſtrated. And ſo I fay too in ſeveral Places of my 
Eſſay, When your Lordſhip can ſhew any Inconſiſtency between theſe two Pro- 
poſitions, viz. That intuitive Knowledg is neceſſary in each Step of a Demonſt ra- 
tion, and Things that are * og cannot .be demonſtrated ; then I ſhall own 
you have overthrown the 
tion by Reaſon, as well as by Arifotle's Authority. | | 

In the Remainder of this Paragraph, I meet with nothing but your Lordſhip 
finding fault with ſome, who, in this Age, have made uſe of Mathematical De- 
monſtrations in Natural Philoſophy. Your Lordſhip's two Reaſons againſt 
this way of advancing Knowledg upon the ſure Grounds of Mathematical De- 
monſtration, are theſe ; Fe | 

(10 That Des Cartes, a Mathematical Man, has been guilty of Miſtakes in his 
Sem. Anſw. When Mathematical Men will build Syſtems upon Fancy, and 
not upon Demonſtration, they are as liable ro Miſtakes as others. And that 
Des Cartes was not led into his Miſtakes by Mathematical Demonſtrations, but 
for want of them, I think, has been demonſtrated by * ſome of thoſe Mathe- 
maticians who ſeem to be meant here. | 

(2.) Your ſecond Argument againſt accommodating Matbematicks to the Nature 
of material Things, is, T hat Mathematicians cannot be certain of the Manner and De- 
grees of Force given to Bodies, ſo far diſtant as the fad Stars; nor of the Laws of 
Motion in other Syſtems. A very good Argument why they ſhould not proceed 
demonſtratively in this our Syſtem upon Laws of Motion, obſerv'd to be eſta- 
bliſh'd here: A Reaſon that may perſuade us to put out our Eyes, for fear they 
ſhould miſlead us-in what we do ſee, becauſe there be 'Things out of our Sight. 

"Tis great pity Ariſtotle had not underſtood Mathematicks as well as Mr. News 


ton, and made uſe of it in Natural e with as good Succeſs: His Ex- 


ample had then authoriz d the accommodating of it to material Things: But tis not 
to be ventur'd, by a Man of Ibis Age, to go out of the Method which Ariſtotle 

has preſcrib'd, and which your Lordſhip, out of him, has ſet down in the fol- 
lowing Pages, as that which ſhould be kept to; for it is a dangerous Pre- 
ſumption to go out of a Track chalk'd out by that ſuppos'd Dickator in the 
Commonwealth of Letters, tho' it led him to the Eternity of the World. 1 
ſay not this, that I do not think him a very great Man; he made himſelf fo b 

not keeping preciſely to beaten Tracks; which ſervile Subjection of the Mind, 
if we may take my Lord Bacon's Word for it, kept the little Knowledg the 


World had, from growing greater, for more than a few Ages. That the break- 


ing looſe from it in this Age is a Fault, is not directly ſaid; but there is enough 
ſaid, to ſhew there is no great Approbation of ſuch a Liberty. Mathematicks 
in groſs, tis plain, are a Grievance in Natural Philoſophy : and with Reaſon ; 
for Mathematical Proofs, like Diamonds, are hard as well as clear, and will be 
touch'd with nothing but ſtrict Reaſoning. Mathematical Proofs are out of the 
Reach of topical Arguments, and are not to be attack d by the equivocal Uſe of 
Words or Declamation, that make fo great a Part of other Diſcourſes ; nay, - 
even of Controverſies. How well you have prov'd my way by 1dcas guilty of 
any Tendency to Scepticiſm, the Reader will ſee ; but this I will crave Leave to 
ſay, That the ſecluding Mathematical Reaſoning from Philoſophy, and nee 
f | | 1 thereo 
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thereof reducing it to Ariftorelien Rules and Sayings, will not be thought to be 
much in Favour of Knowledg againſt Scepticiſm. © - - — * | 
Your Lordſhip indeed fays, Ton did not by any means take off from the Iandable 
Endeavours of thoſe, who haue gone about to reduce Natural Speculation to Mathe- 
matical Certainty. What can we underſtand by this, but your Lordſhip's great 
Complaiſance and Moderation ? who, notwithſtanding you ſpend four Pages to 
ſhew that the Endeavours of Mathematical Men, to accommodate the Principles of 
that Science to the Nature of material Things, has been the Occaſion of great Mi- 
2 the Philoſophy of this Age ; and that therefore Ariftorie's Method is to 
follow d: Yer you make this Compliment to the Mathematicians, That you 
leave them to their Liberty to go on, if they pleaſe, in their /audable Endea- 
vours to reduce Natural Speculations to Mathematical Certainty. IP FS 
And thus we are come to the End of your Lordſhip's clearing this Paſſage ; 
That you grant that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers and Pro- 
perties of T bings ; but our Renſon Ci. e. the Principles of Reaſon agreed on by Man- 
kind] is ſatisfy'd, that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe , becauſe it is impoſſible 
they ſhould ſul ſiſ by themſelves : So that the Nature of Things properly belongs to 
Reaſon ¶ i. e. the Principles of Reaſon agreed on by Mankind) and not to mere Ideas. 
Which if any one be ſo lucky as to underſtand by theſe your Lordſhip's fifty 
Pages ſpent upon it, better than my Friend did, when he confef'd himſelf gra- 
vel'd by it, as it ſtands here recited, he ought to enjoy the Advantage of his 
happy Genius, whilſt I miſs that Satisfaction by the Dulneſs of mine ; which 
hinders me alſo from ſeeing how the Oppoſition of the-wway of Certainty by Ideas, 
and the way of Certainty by Reaſon, comes in, in the Explication of this Paſ- 


lige; or, at leaſt, if it does belong to it, yet I muſt own, what is a greater Miſ- - 


fortune, that 1 do not ſee what the Oppoſition or Difference is, which your 
Lordſhip has ſo much talk'd of between the way of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certainty by Reaſon. ' For my Excuſe, I think others will be as much 
in the Dark as I, ſince you no where tell wherein you yourſelf, my Lord, place 
Certainty. So that to talk of a Difference between Certainty by Ideas, and Cer- 


tainty that is not by Ideas, without declaring in what that other Certainty con- 


ſiſts, is like to have no better Succeſs, than might be expected from one who 
would compare two Things together, the one whereof is not known, | 
You now return to your Diſcourſe of Nature and Perſon, and tell me, That, 


to what you ſaid about the general Nature in diſtinet Individuals, J object theſe 
three Things : | i | | 


(10 © That I cannot put together one and the fame and diſtint:” This 1 
own to be my Objection ; And conſequently there is no Foundation for the Di- 


ftinftion of Nature and Perſon. This, with Submiſſion, I deny to be any Ob- 


jection of mine, either in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, or any where Lett. 25. 127. 


elſe. 'There may be Foundation enough for Diltin@ion, as there is of theſe 
two, and yet they may be treated of in a Way fo obſcure, ſo confus'd, or, 
perhaps, fo ſublime, that an p Capacity may not from thence get, as 
your Lordſhip expreſſes it, clear and diſtinet Apprebenſions of them. This was 
that which my Friend and I complain'd of in that Place, want of Clearneſs in 
your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, not of want of Diſtinction in the Things them- 
ſelves. | | 


(2.) © That what your Lordſhip ſaid about common Nature, and particular 


* SthRance in Individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and my Friends.” 


To which, my Lord, you may add if you pleaſe, that it is ſtill ſo to me. 


(30 That I ſaid, © That to ſpeak truly and preciſely of this Matter, as in 
reality it is, there is no ſuch Thing as one and the ſame common Nature in ſe- 


* weral Individuals ; for all that in Truth is in them, is particular, and nothin 
but particular, c.“ Anſw. This was ſaid, to ſhew how unapt theſe Ex- 
preſfions, The ſame common Nature in ſeveral Individuals; and ſeveral Indivi- 
duals being in the ſame common Nature ; were to give true and clear Notions of 
Nature. To this your Lordſhip anſwers, That other, and thoſe very rationa/ 
Men, have ſpoken ſo: To which I ſhall fay no more, but that it is an Argu- 
ment, with which any thing may be defended, and all the Jargon of the 
Schools be juſtify'd ; but, I preſume, not ſtrong enough to bring it 

let Aſen ever ſo rational make uſe of it. | 


Your 
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Mr. Lock E' Second Reply 

.Your Lordſhip adds, But now, it ſeems, nothing is intelligible but what ſuits 
with the new way of Ideas. My Lord, the new way of Ideas, and the old way of 
ſpeaking intelligibly, was always, and ever will be, the ſame. And if I may 
take the Liberty to declare my Senſe of it, herein it conſiſts: (I.) That a Man 
uſe no Words, but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain determin d Objects of 
his Mind in thinking, which he can make known to another. (2.) Next, that 
he uſe the ſame Word ſteddily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of 
his Mind in thinking. (3.) 'That he join thoſe Words together in Propoſitions, 
according to the Grammatical Rules of that Language he ſpeaks in. (4.) 'That 
he unite thoſe Sentences in a coherent Diſcourſe. 'Thus, and thus only, I 
3 conceive, any one may preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpi- 
cion o 
which his Words do or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. 

You again accuſe the way of Ideas, to make a common Nature no more than a 

common Name. That, my Lord, is not my way by Ideas. When your Lordſhip 


ſhews me where I have ſaid ſo, I promiſe your Lordſhip to ſtrike it out: And 


the like I promiſe when you ſhew me where I preſume that we are not to judg of 
T . by the general Principles of Reaſon, which you call my fundamental Miſtake. 
Theſe Principles of Reaſon, you ſay, muſt be the Standard to Mankind, If 


they are of ſuch conſequence, would it not have been convenient we ſhould 


have been inſtructed ſomething more particularly about them, than by barely 


being told their Name; that we might be able to know what are, and what are 
not Principles of Reaſon ? 


But be they what they will, becauſe they muſt be the Standard to Mankind, 


your Lordſhip ſays, You ſhall in this Debate proceed upon the following Principles, 


to make it appear that the Difference between Nature and Perſon is not imaginary 


and fictitious, but 1 upon the real Nature of Things. With Submiſſion, 
my Lord, you need not be at the Pains to draw up your great Artillery of ſo 
many Maxims, where you meet with no Oppoſition. The Thing in Debate, 
whether in this Debate or no, I know not, but what led into this Debate, was 


about theſe Expreſſions ; One common Nature in ſeveral Individuals, and ſeveral 
| Tudividuals in one common Nature: And the Queſtion, I thought, was, whe- 


P. 153. 


P. 159. 


ther a general or common Nature could be in Particulars, i. e. exiſt in Indivi- 
duals? But ſince your Lordſhip turns your Artillery againſt thoſe who deny 
that there is an fi 
of Gun-ſhot ; be I am none of thoſe who ever ſaid or thought there was no 
Foundation of Diſtinftion between Nature and Perſon. 

'The Maxims you lay down in the following Paragraph, are to make me un- 
derſtand how one and the ſame and diftintt may conſiſt : J confeſs I do not ſee 
how your Lordſhip's Words there at all make it out. This, indeed, I do un- 
derſtand, that ſeveral particular Beings may have a Conformity in them to one 
general abſtract Jdea, which may, if you pleaſe, be call'd their general or com- 
mm Nature: But how that Idea or general Nature can be the ſame and diſt inct, 
is ſtill paſt my Comprehenſion. | ö wo 

To my ſaying, That your Lordſhip: had not told me what Nature is, 1 am 
told, 'That if I had a mind to underſtand you, I could not but ſee, that by Nature 
you meant the Subject of eſſential Properties. A Lady asking a learned Phyſician 


what the Spleen was, receiv'd this Anſwer, That it was the Receptacle of thie 


melancholy Humour. She had a mind to underſtand what the Spleen was, but 
by this Definition of it found herſelf not much enlighten'd ; and therefore 
went on to ask, what the melancholy Humour was: and by the Doctor's An- 
{wer found that the Spleen and the melancholy Humour had a Relation one to 
another; but what the Spleen was, ſhe knew not one Jot better than ſhe did be- 


fore he told her any thing about it. My Lord, relative Definitions of Terms 


that are not relative, uſually do no more than lead us into a Circuit to the ſame 
Place from whence we ſet out, and there leave us in the ſame Ignorance we 


vere in at firſt. So I fear it would fall out with me here, if I, willing as Jam to 


Lerr. 2. 
7. 13134. 


underſtand what your Lordſhip means by Nature, ſhould go on to ask what you 


mean by eſſential Properties. 
| H. 59161. 


The three or four next Pages, I hope, Ven Lordſhip does not think contain 
any ſerious Anſwer to what my Friend ſaid concerning Peter, Fames, and Fohn H 
' | an 


Jargon, whether he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate Objects of his Mind, 


oundation of Diſt inttion between Nature and Perſon, Jam out 
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and as for the Pleaſantry of your Countr yman, I ſhall not pretend to meddle : 
with that, ſince your Lordſhip, who knows better than any Body his Way of 
chopping of Logick, was fain to ve it off, becauſe it was growing too rough. 
What Work ſuch a dangerous Chopper of Logick would make, with an Argu- 
ment that ſuppos'd the Names Peter, Fames, and Fohn, to ſtand for Men, and 

then without Scruple affirm'd, that the Nature of Man was in them. if he 

were let looſe upon it, who can tell ? Eſpecially if he might have the Liberty 

ſtrenuouſly to uſe the. Phraſe for his Life, and to obſerve what a Turn the | 

chiming of Words, without determin'd Ideas annex'd to them, give to the Under-= 

ftanding, when they are gone deep into a Man's Head, and paſs there for Things. 

To ſhew that the common or general Nature of Man could not be in Peter or 
James, I alledg'd, That whatever exiſted (as whatever was in Peter or James | 
did) was particular; and that it confounded my Underſtanding, to make a Ge- | 


neral a Particular. In Anſwer, your Lordſhip tells me, That to make me under- P. 164- 
ſtand this, you had told me in your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, That we are to 
conſider Beings as God had order d them in their ſeveral Sorts and Ranks, &c. 
And thereupon you ask me, hy it was not anſwer'd in the proper Place for it 
Anſw. I own I am not always ſo fortunate, as to ſay Things in that which P. 165. 
your Lordſhip thinks the proper Place; but having been rebuked for Repetiti- 
ons, I thought your Lordſhip could not be ignorant, that I had conſider d Be- 
ings as God had order d them in their ſeveral Sorts and Ranks, &c. ſince you 
could not but have read theſe Words of mine: © would not here be thought Eſſay, B. 3. 
to forget, much leſs to deny, That Nature, in the Production of Thi 50. 3. 6.13. 
makes ſeveral of them alike. There is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in \ £4 1 
© Races of Animals, and all Things propagated by Seed, Sc“ And I have ex- 
preſs d my Senſe in this Point ſo fully here, and in other Places, particularly B. 3. 
6. that I dare leave it to my Reader, without any farther Explication. 
Your Lordſhip farther asks, Is not that a real Nature, which is the Subject of P. 165. 
real Properties? And is not the Nature really in thoſe who have the eſſential Pro- | 
perties? Tanſwer to both thoſe Queſtions, Ves; ſuch as is the Reality of the Sub- | 
ject, ſuch is the Reality of its Properties: The abſtract general Idea is really in = | 
the Mind of him that has it, and the Properties that it has are really and inſepa- | | 
rably annex'd to it; let this Reality be whatever your Lordſhip pleaſes: But this | 
will never prove, that this general Nature exiſts in Peter or James. Thoſe Pro- | 
perties, with Submiſſion, do not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, exiſt in Peter and | 
ames : Thoſe 8 indeed may exiſt in them, which your Lordſhip calls 
roperties; but they are not Properties in either of them, but are Properties 
only of that ſpeciſick abſtract Nature, which Peter and James, for their ſuppos'd 1 
Conformity to it, are rank d under. For Example, Rationality, as much a Pro- | 
wr as it is of a Man, is no Property of Peter. He was rational a good Part of 5 i! 
is Life, could write and read, and was a ſharp Fellow at a Bargain; but about 
Thirty, a Knock ſo alter'd him, that for theſe Twenty Years paſt he has been 8 
able to do none of theſe Things: There is, to this Day, not ſo much Appearance | | 
of Reaſon in him, as in his Horſe or Monkey, ar yet he is Peter ſtill. 8 
Your Lordſhip asks, Is not that a real Nature, that is the Subject of real Proper- P. 165. 
ties? And is not that Nature really in thoſe who have the ſame eſſential Properties? 
Give me leave, I beſeech you to ask, Are not thoſe diſtinct real Natures, that 
are the Subjects of diſtinct eſſential Properties? For Example, the Nature of 
an Animal is the Sbject of eſſential Properties of an Animal, with the Excluſion 
of thoſe of a Man or a Horſe; for elſe the Nature of an Animal, and the Nature 
of a Man, and the Nature of a Horſe would be the ſame: And ſo, where-ever 
the Subject of the eſſential Properties of an Animal is, there alſo would be the 
Subject of the eſſential Properties of a Man, and of a Horſe ; and ſo, in effect, 
whatever is an Animal, would be a Man; the rea! Nature of an Animal, and 
the real Nature of a Man, being the ſame. To avoid this, there is no other Way | 
(ifthis Reality your Lordſhip builds ſo much on, be any thing beyond the Rea- 
lity of two abſtract diſtin& Ideas in the Mind) but that there be one rea Nature © |. 
of: an Animal, the Subject of the eſſential Properties of an Animal; and another 
real Nature of a Man, the Subject of the eſſential Properties of a Man: both which 
real Natures muſt be in Peter, to make him a Man. So that every individual 
Man or Beaſt, muſt, according to this Account, have two real Natures in him, to 
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not do: Every one ſees it will not make the ſame real Being diſtin(? 
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make him what he is; nay, if this be ſo, two will not ſerve the Turn. Bucephas 


lus muſt have the real Nature of Ens or Being, and the real Nature of Body, and 
the real Nature of Viuens, and the real Nature of Animal, and the real Nature of 
a Horſe, i. e. Five diſtin& real Natures in him, to make him Bucephalus : For 


theſe are all really diſtinct common Natures, whereof one is not the Subject of 


preciſely the ſame eſſential Properties as the other. This, tho? very hard to my 
Un nding, muſt be really ſo, if every diſtinct, common, or general Natare, 
be a real Being, that really exiſts any where but in the Underſtanding: Common 
Nature, taken in my way of Ideas, your Lordſh7Þ truly ſayt, will not make me im- 
derſtand ſuch a common Nature as you ſpeak of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral Individu- 
als, becauſe I can have no Ideas of real Subſtances, hut ſuch as are particular; all 


others are only abſtratt Ideas, and made only by the Act of the Mind. But whac 
your Lordſhip farther promiſes there, 1 find, to my Sorrow, does not hold, 
Viz. That in your Lordſhip's Way (as far as you have diſcover'd it) which you 


call the Way of Reaſon, I may come to a better underſtanding of this Matter. 


Your Lordſhip, in the next Paragraph, declares your ſelf really aſbam d tobe put 


to explain theſe I hings, that which you had ſaid being fo very plain and eaſy: 
And yet I am not ſbam d to own, that for my Life1 cannot underſtand them, 
as they are now farther explain d. Your Lordſhip thinks it prov'd, That every 
common Nature is a real Being: Let it be ſo, that it is the Subject of real Proper. 
ties, and that thereby it is demonſtrated to be a real Being; this makes it harder 
for me to conceive, that this common Nature of a Man, which is a real Bein 

and but one, ſhould yet be really in Peter, in 74 and in John. Had Amphi- 


truo been able to conceive this, he had not been ſo much puzzled, or thought 


Syſia to talk idly, when he told him, Domi ego ſum inquam & apud te adſum Sofia 
idem. For the common Nature of Man, is a real Being, as your Lordſhip fays, 
and Sofia is no more: And he that can conceive any oe andthe ſame real Beim 
to be in divers Places at once, can have no Difficulty to conceive it of another 
real Being. And ſo Soſia may at the ſame time be at home, and with his Maſter 
abroad: And Amphitruo might have been a/han'd to demand the Explication of 
ſo plain a Matter; or at leaſt, if he had ſtuck a little at here and there too, 
ought he not to have been ſatisfy d, as ſoon as Sofia had told him, I am another 
diſtintt I here, from the ſame I that I am there? Which, no doubt, S could 
have made out : Let your Lordſhip's Countryman chop Logick with him, andtry 
whether he cannot. Countryman. But how is it poſſible, Soſia, that thou the real 
ſame, as thou ſay'ſt, ſhould'ſt be at home and here too? Soſia. Very eaſily, be- 
cauſe I am really the ſame, and yet diſtinet. Countrym. How can this be? Sofia. 

y a Trick that I have. Countrym. Canſt thou teach me the Trick? Sofia. Les; 
tis but for thee to get a particular Subſiſtence proper to thy real ſelf at home, and 
another particular Subſiſtence proper to thy ſame real ſelf abroad, and the Buſineſs 
is done: thou wilt then eaſily be the ſame real Thing, and diſtin? from thy ſelf; 
and thou may'ſt be in as many Places together, as thou canſt get particular Sub- 


ſiſtences, and be ſtill the ſame one real Being. Countrym. But what is that parti- 


cular Sub ſiſtence? Sofia. Hold ye, hold ye, Friend, that's the Secret! I thought 
once it was particular Exiſtence, but that I find is an ineffectual Drug, and will 

5 itſelf, 
nor bring it into two different Places at once, and therefore it is laid aſide, and 
Sub ſiſtence is taken to do the Feat. Countrym. Exiſtence, my Boy's Schoolmaſter, 


made me underſtand, the other Day, when my Grey Mare foled. For he told 


me that a Horſe, that never was before, began then to exiſt; and when the 
poor Fole died, he told me the ſame Horſe ceaſed to exiſt. So. But did he 
tell thee what became of the real common Nature of an Horſe that was in it when 
the Fole died? Countrym. No: But this I know, that my real Horſe was really 
deſtroy d. Sofia. There's now thy Ignorance! So much of thy Horſe as had a 
real Exiſtence, was really deſtroy'd, that's true: But there was ſomething in thy 


Horſe, which having a real particular Subſiſtence, was not deſtroy'd; nay, and 
the beſt Part of thy Horſe too: for it was that, which had in it all thoſe Pro- 


perties that made thy Horſe better ghan a Broomſtick. Countrym. Thou telbſt 
me Wonders of this ſame $4b/itence ; what, I pray thee, is it? SH. beg your 
Pardon for that; it is the very Philoſopher's Stone; thoſe who are Adepti, and 
can do ſtrange Things with it, are wiſer than to tell what it is. Coumtrym. Where 


"may: : 
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may it be bought then? Sofa. That I know not: Bur I will tell thee where ds 
thou mayſt meet with it. Countrym, Where? Sofia. In ſome of the ſhady 
Thickets of the Schoolmen ; and tis worth the looking after. For if particular 
Subſiftence has ſuch a Power over a real Being, as to make one and the ſame real 
Being to be diſtine?, and in divers Places at once, it may perhaps be able to | 
give thee an Account what becomes of that rea} Nature of thy Horſe after thy 
Horſe is dead; and if thou canſt but find whither that retires, who knows but 
thou mayſt get as uſefal a Thing as thy Horſe again? ſince to that real Nature | | 
of thy Horſe, inſeparably adheres the Shape, and Motion, and other Properties | 
of thy Horſe. nere me nan „ | 
I hope, my Lord, your Countryman will not be diſpleas'd to have met with 
Sofia to chop Logick with, who, I think, has made it as intelligible, how his 
real (elf might be the ſame and diſtint?, and be really in aiſtin Places at 
once, TY the Help of a particular Subfiſtence proper to him in each Place; as it is 
_ intelligible how any real Being under the Name of a common Nature, or under 
any other Name beſtow'd upon it, may be the ſame and diſtinct, and really be 
in divers Places at once, by the Help of a particular Subiſtence proper to each of 
thoſe diſlinct Sames. At leaſt, if I may anſwer for my elf, I underſtand one 
as well as the other: And if my Head be turn'd from common Senſe (as I find 7 
your Lordſhip very apt to think) ſo that it is great News to you that I under- P. 169. 
ſtand any thing ; if in my Way of Ideas I cannot underſtand Words, that appear 
to me either to ſtand for no Ideas, or to be ſo join'd,' that they put inconſiſtent 
| Jdeas together; I think your Lordſhip uſes me right, to turn me off for deſpe- 
rate, and leave me, as you do, to the Reader's Underſtanding. = P. 169. 
Io your Lordſhip's many Queſtions concerning Men and Drills, in the 
Paragraph where you begin to explain what my Friend and I found difficult in | 
your Diſcourſe concerning Perſon ; 1 Wirte tha theſe two Names, Man and P. 169, 170. 
Drill, are perfectly arbitrary, whether-fourded on real diſtinct Properties or no; IF 
ſo perfectly arbitrary, that, if Men had pleas'd, Drill might have ſtood for 
what Man now does, and vice verſa. I anſwer farther, That theſe two 
Names ſtand for two abſtract Ideas, which are (to thoſe who know what 
they mean by theſe two Names) the diſtin& Eſſences of two diſtin& Kinds ; and 
as particular Exiſtences, or 'Things exiſting, are found by Men (who know what 
they mean by theſe Names) to agree to either of thoſe Ideas which theſe 
Names ſtand for; theſe Names reſpectively are apply'd to thoſe particular 
Things, and the Things ſaid to be of that Kind. This I have ſo fully and at 
large explain'd in my Eſſay, that I ſhould have thought it needleſs to have ſaid 
any thing again of it here, had it not been to ſhew my Readineſs to anſwer any | 
Queſtions you ſhall be pleas'd-to ask concerning any thing I have writ, which Ce | 


* 
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your Lordſhip either finds difficult, or has forgot. | 
In the next Place, your Lordſhip comes to clear what you had ſaid in An- 155 
ſer to this Queſtion put by your ſelf, V hat is this Diſtinction of Peter, James, Vind. p. 279. | 
and John, founded upon? Jo which you anſwer'd, That they may be diſtin= 1vid. 1 
/d from each other by our Senſes, as to Difference of Features, Diſtance of , 
| ty &c. But that 1s not all ; for ſuppoſing there was no external Difference, 
y2t there is a Difference berween them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common 
Nature. Theſe Words, when my Friend and I came to conſider, we own'd, 
as your Lordſhip here takes Notice, that we could underſtand no more by P. 171, | 
them but this; That the Ground of Diſtinction, between ſeveral Individuals TR | 
in the ſame common Nature, is, That they are ſeveral Individuals in the | 
fame common Nature.” Hereupon your Lordſhip tells me, The Queſtion P. 171. | 
new is, Il hat this Diſtinftion is founded upon? Whether on our obſerving the Diffe- 
rence of © Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. or on ſome antecedent Ground ? 
. Purſuant hereunto, as if this were the Queſtion, you in the next Paragraph 
(as far as I can underſtand it) make the Ground of the Diſtinction between theſe In= P. 171. 
dividuals,or the Principium Individuationis, to be the Union of the Soul and Body. 
But with Submiſſion, my Lord, the Queſtion is, Whether I and my Friend 
were to blame, becauſe, when your Lordſhip, in the Words above-cited, having 
remov'd all other Grounds of Diſtinction, ſaid, There was yet a Difference be- 
| tween Peter and James, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature; we 
could underſtand no more by it, but this, © That the Ground of Diſtinction 
Vol. I. Th "ATA. between 
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© between ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, is, that t 
< ſeveral Indiyjdyals in the ſame common Nature. wy png 
Let the Ground that your Lordſhip now aſſigns of the Diſtinction of Indivi- 
duals be what it we or let what you ſay be as clear as you pleaſe, wiz. That 
the Ground of their Diſtinttjon is in the Union of Soul and Body; it will, I hum- 
bly conceive, be geverthcleſs true, that what you ſaid before might amount to 
no more but this, That the Ground of the Diſtiv&ion between ſeveral Indi- 
** viduals, in the ſame common Nature, is, 'That they are ſeveral Individuals 
in the fame common Nature: and therefore, we might not be to blame 


, 


for ſo underſtanding it. For the Words which our hs rages. were then 
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employ d about, were thoſe which you had there ſaid, and not tho 
would ſay five Months after : Tho I muſt own, that thoſe which your Lord- 
ſhip here ſays, concerning the Diſtinction of Individuals, leave it as much in the 
Dark to me as what you ſaid before. But, perhaps, I do not underſtand your 
Lordſhip's Words right, becauſe I conceive that the Principium Individuationis 
is the ſame in all the ſeveral Species of Creatures, Men as well as others; and 
therefore, if the Union of Soul and Body be that which diſtinguiſhes two Indi- 


viduals in the Human Species one from another, I know not how two Cherries, 


or tuo Atoms of Matter, can be diſtin& Individuals; fince, I think, there is 
in them no Union of a Soul aud Body. And upon this Ground it will be very 
hard to tell what made the, Su and the Body Individuals (as certainly they 
werte) before their Hnjon. 51 


- 


But I ſhall leave what your Lordſhip ſays, concerning this Matter, to the 
Examination of thoſe, whoſe Health and Leiſure allows them more Time than 


I have for this weighty Queſtion, Wherein the Diſtinction of two Men or two 
Cherries conſiſts: for I fear I ſhould make your Lordſhip's Countryman a little 
wonder again, to find a grave r make a ſerious Queſtion of it. 

To your next Paragraph, I anſwer, That if the true Idea of a Perſon, or 
the true Signification of the Word Perſon, lies in this, That ſuppoſing there was 
no other Difference in the ſeveral Individuals of the ſame Kind, yet there is a 
Difference between them as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature; it 
will follow from hence, that the Name Per/on will agree to Bucephalus and 


Podargus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But whether this Conſequence 


P. 173. 


P. 174, 175. 


P. 176. 


will agree with what your Lordſhip ſays concerning Perſon in another Place, I 
am not concern'd; I am only anſwerable for this Conſequence. 


Your Lordſhip is pleas'd here to call my Endeavour to find out the Meaning 


of your Words, as you had put them together, triſſing Exceptions. To which 
1 muſt ſay, That 1 am heartily ſorry, that either my Underſtanding, or your 
Lordſhip's Way of Writing, obliges me ſo often to ſuch frifling. I cannot, as 
I have Fad, anſwer to what I do not underſtand ; and I hope here my triſling, 
in ſearching out your Lordſhip's Mcaning, was not much out of the Way, be- 
cauſe, I think, every one will ſee, by the Steps I rook, that the Senſe 1 found 
out by it was that which your Words imply'd ; and your Lordſhip does not 
diſown it, but only replies, That I ſhould not have drawn that which was the 


natural Conſequence from it, becauſe that Conſequence would not well conſiſt 


with what you had ſaid in another Place. 

What your Lordſhip adds farther to clear your ſaying, That an individual 
intelligent Subſtance is rather ſuppos'd to the making of a Perſon, than the-proper 
Definition of it; tho', in your Definition of Perſou, you put a compleat intelli- 
gent Subſtance ; muſt have its Effect upon others Underſtandings : I muſt ſuffer 
under the Short-ſightedneſs of my own, who neither underſtood it as it ſtood in 

our firſt Anſwer, nor do I now as it is explaind in your ſecond. 
Your Lordſhip being here, as you ſay, come to the End of this Debate, I 


ſhould here have ended too ; and it was time, my Letter being grown already 
to too great a Bulk: But I being ingag'd, by Promiſe, to anſwer ſome Things 


in your firſt Letter, which in my Reply to it I had omitted, I now come to them, 


and ſhall endeavour to give your Lordſhip Satisfaction in thoſe Points; tho' to 


make room for them, I leave out a great deal that I had writ.in Anſwer to this 
your Lordſhip's ſecond Letter. And if, after all, my Anſwer ſeems too long, 
I muſt beg your Lordſhip, and my Reader to excuſe it, and impute it to thole 


Occaſions. 


which you 


to the Biſhop of Wordeſter. 
Occaſions of Length, which I have mention'd in more Places than one, as they 
have occurr d. en N Tur 
Queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, being, whe- 


The original and main 
ther there were any thing in my Eſſay repugnant to the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity ; I endeavour d, by examining the Grounds and Manner of your Lord- 
ſhip's drawing my Book into that Controverly, to bring that 11 to a De- 
ciſion. And, therefore, in my Anſwer to your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, I inſiſted 
particularly on what had a Relation to that Point. This Method yout Lord- 
thip, in your ſecond Letter, cenfur'd, as if it contain'd only FAY jon Matters, 
which were fit to be laid aſide. And by mixing new Matter, and charging my 
Book with new Accuſations, before the firſt was made out, avoided the De- 
ciſion of what was in Debate between us; a ſtrong Preſumption to me, that 
your Lordſhip had little to ſay to ſupport what began the Controverſy, which 
you were ſo willing to have me let fall; whilſt, on the other Side, my Silence 
to other Points, which I had promis d an anſwer to, was often refle@Qed” on, 
and I rebuk'd for not anſwering in the proper Placr. 9 


Your Lordſhip's —_— me on this Otcafton ſhall not be loft ; tis fit 


your Expectation ſhould be fatisfy'd, and your Objections conſider d; which, 
for the Reaſons above mention'd, were not examin'd in my former Anſwer : 
and which, whether true or falſe, as I humbly conceive, make nothing for or 
againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity. I ſhall, therefore, conſider them barely 
as ſo 2 philoſophical Queſtions, and endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip 
where, and upon what Grounds *tis I ſtick ; and what it is that hinders me 


"_ the Satisfaction it would be to me, to be in every one of them of your 
Mind, h ; 


_ 
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Your Lordſhip tells me, II hether I do own Subſtauce or not, is not the Point Anſ. 1. 5. 7. 


before us ; but whether, by Virtue of thoſe Printiples, I can come to any Certainty 
of Reaſon about it. And your Lordſhip ſays, The very Places I produce do prove 
the contrary ; which you ſhall therefore ſet down, in my own. Words, both as to 
Corporeal and Spiritual Subſtances. OL | 

Here again, my Lord, I muſt beg your Pardon, that T do not diſtinctly 
comprehend your Meaning in theſe Words, wiz. That by Virtue of theſe Prin- 
ciples one cannot come to Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtance : For it is not very 


clear to me, whether your Lordſhip means, that we cannot come to Certain 


that there is ſuch a Thing in the World as Subſiance; or whether we cannot 
make any other Propoſition about Subſtance, of which we can be certain; or 


whether we cannot, by my Principles, eſtabliſh any Idea of Suhſtance, of which 


we can be certain. For to come to Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtance may lg- 
nify either of theſe, which are far different Propoſitions : And I ſhall waft 
your Lordſhip's Time, my Reader's, and my own (neither of which would I 
willingly do) by taking it in one Senſe, when you mean it in another, leſt I 
ſhould meer with ſome ſuch Reproof as this; That 1 miſrepreſent your Meaning, 
or might have underſtood it if I had a Mind to it, &c. And, therefore, cannot 
but wiſh, that you had ſo far condeſcended to the Slowneſs of my Apprehenſion, 
as to have given me your Senſe ſo determin'd, that I might not trouble you 
with Anſwers to what was not your preciſe Meaning. 

To avoid it in the preſent Caſe, and to find in what Senſe I was here to 
take theſe Words, come ts uo Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtaute, I look d into 
| what follow'd, and when I came to the 13th Page, I thought I had there got 
a clear Explication of your Lordſhip's Meaning, and that by no Certainty of 
Reaſon about Subſtance, your Lordſhip here meant no certain Idea of Subſtance. 


Your Lordſhip's Words are, I do not charge them (i. e. me, as one of the Gen- Anſ. 1. p. 13. ” | 


* +3 


tlemen of the new Way of Reaſoning) «with diſcarding the Notion of. Subſtance, 
becauſe they have but an imperfett Idea of it ; but, becauſe, upon thoſe Principles, 
ere can be no certain Idea at all of it. Here J thought my {elf ſure, and 
that theſe Words plainly interpreted the Mcaning of your Propoſition, p. 7. 
to be, That upon my Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of Subſtance. 
But before I came to the End of that Paragraph, I found my ſelf at a loſs again; 


for that Paragraph goes on in theſe Words: Hhereas your Lordſhip aſſerts it to Anf. 1.p,13- 


be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, becauſe it is a Repug 
uance to gur firſt Cauception of Things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by 
MOT FE: themſelves , 
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thbemſelues; and therefore you ſaid, the rational Idea of Subſtance is one of the 
firſt Ideas in our Minds: And however imperfett and obſcure our Notion be, yet we 
are as certain that Subſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any Beings in the 
World. Here the Certainty, which your Words ſeem to mean, is Certaraty of 
the Being of Subſtance. 

In this Senſe, therefore, 1 ſhall take it, till your Lordſhip ſhall determine it 
otherwiſe : And the Reaſon why I take it ſo, is, becauſe what your Lordſhip 
goes on to ſay, ſeems to me to look moſt that way. The Propoſition. then 
that your Lordſhip undertakes to prove, is this; That by Virtue of my Principles 
we cannot come to any Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Sub- 
france : And your Lordſhip tells me, T hat the very Places I produce do prove the 
contrary, which you, therefore will ſet down in my own Words, both as to Corporeal 
and Spiritual Subſtances. Fa 7 | 
The firſt your Lordſhip brings, are theſe Words of mine: When we talk 
or think of any particular ſort of Corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, Stones, Ec. 
tho' the Idea we have of either of them be but the Complication or Collection 
of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which we uſe to find united 
in the thing call'd Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how 

they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, 
1 4 ſupported by ſome common Subject; which Support we denote by the 
Name Subſtance ; tho' it be certain, we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of 

that thing we ſuppoſe a Support.“ And again, 
“The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Think- 
ing, Reaſoning, Fearing, Oc. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of them- 
ſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be produc'd by 
it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Subftance, which 
we call Spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or No- 
tion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities, which 
affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt ; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, 
Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, Ec. do ſubſiſt ; we have as 
clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of Body ; 
the one being ſuppos'd to be (without knowing what it is) the Subſtratum 
to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppos'd (with 
alike Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations 
* which we experiment in our ſelves.” | 
But how theſe Words prove, That upon my Principles we cannot come tu auy 
Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the Ii rid; I con- 
feſs I do not ſee, nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, ſhewn, And 
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I think it would be a hard Matter, from theſe Words of mine, to make a Syllo- 


Anſ. 1+ 


giſm, whoſe Concluſion ſhould be, Ergo, From my Principles we cannot come to 
any Certainty of Reaſon that there is any Subſtance in the World. 

Your Lordſhip indeed tells me, that I , That theſe and the like 
“ Faſhions of ſpeaking, that Subſtance is always ſuppos'd ſomething ; ” aud 


2 that I ſay over and over, That Subſtance is ſuppos d: But h, your Lord- 


hip ſays, 7s not what you looked for, but ſomething in the Il ay of Certainty by Reaſon. 

W hat your Lordſhip looks for, is not, I find, always eaſy for me to gueſs. 
But what I brought that, and ſome other Paſſages to the ſame Purpoſe, for, 
out of my Eſſay, that, I think, they prove, viz. That I did nat diſcard, nor 


almoſt diſcard Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part f the World : For he that ſup- 
| Poſes, in every Species of material Beings, Subſtance to be always ſomething, 


doth not diſcard or almoſt diſcard it out of the World, or deny any ſuch 
thing to be. The Paſſages alledg'd, I think, prove this; which was all I 


brought them for. And if they ſhould happen to prove no more, I think, you 


Anſ. 1. p. 9. 


can hardly infer from thence, That, therefore, upon Principles, we can come 

to no Certainty that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World. | 
Your I.ordſhip goes on to inſiſt mightily upon my /#pprſing ; and to theſe 
Words of mine, We cannot conceive how theſe ſenſible (Qualities ſhould 
ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe a Subſtance to ſupport them,” your 
Lordſhip replies, It is but ſuppoſing ſtill ; becauſe we cannot conceive it other= 
wiſe But what Certainty fullows from not being barely able to conceive * 4 | 
The 


* 


to the Biſhop. of Worceſter. ow 
The ſame Certainty that follows fromtheRepugnancy to our firtConcedtions of Things. 
upon which your Lordſhip grounds the late hea of . — Ted Word? 
are, It is a mere 5 of Reaſon, becauſe it is a Repugnancy to our firſt Cyncept ions 
of Things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſub ſiſt by themſelves. Your Lordſhip 
then, if I underſtand your Reaſoning here, concludes, that there is Subſtance. 
becauſe it is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of Things (for whether that Repiig- 
nancy be to our firſt or ſecond Conceptions, I think that's all one) that Modes 
or Accidents ſhould ſul ſiſt by themſebves ; and I conclude the ſame Thing, becauſe 
we cannot conceive how ſenſible N ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. Now 
what the Difference of Certainty is from a Repugnancy to our Cunceptions, and 
from our not being able to conceive, I confeſs, my Lord, I am not acute 
enough to diſcern, And therefore it ſeems to me, that I have laid down the 
fame Certainty of the Being of Subſtance, that your Lordſhip. has done. 
Your Lordſhip adds, Are there not Multitudes of Things which we are not able Anſ. 1. 2. 9. 
fo conceive © and yet it would not be allow'd us to ſuppoſe what we think fit upon that 
Account. Anſw. Your Lordſhip's is certainly a very juſt Rule; tis pity it does not 
reach the Caſe. Bus becauſe it is not a/low*d us to ſuppoſe what we think fit in T hmgs 
which we are not able to conceive, it docs not therefore follow, That we ma 
not with Certainty ſuppoſe or infer, that which is a natural and undeniable Con- 
ſequence of ſuch an Inability to conceive as I call it, or Repugnancy to our Con- 
ceptions, as you call it, We cannot conceive the Foundation of Haer/em Church 
to ſtand upon nothing; but becauſe it is not allow'd us to ſuppoſe what we 
think fit, viz. I har it is laid upon a Rock of Diamond, or ſupported by Fairies, 
yet I think all the World will alloy the infallible Certainty of this Suppoſition 
from thence, that it reſts upon ſomething. This I take to be the preſent Caſe ; 
'and therefore your next Words, I think, do leſs concern Mr. L. than my Lord 
B. of WW. I ſhall ſet them down, that the Reader may apply them to which of 
the two he thinks they moſt belong. They are, I could hardly conceive that Ibid. 
Mr. L. would have brought ſuch Evidence as this againſt himſelf ; but I muſt ſup- 
poſe ſome unknown Subſtratum in this Caſe. For theſe Words, that your Lordſhip 
has laſt quoted of mine, do not only not prove, 'That upon my Principles we can- 
not come to any Certainty, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World ; 
but prove the contrary, That there muſt certainly be Subſtance in the World, 
and upon the very ſame Grounds that your Lordſhip takes it to be certain. | 
Your next Paragraph, which is to the ſame Purpoſe, I have read more than Anſ. 1. p. 10. 
once, and can never forbear, as often as I read it, to wiſh my ſelf young again; 
or that a Livelineſs of Fancy, ſuitable to that Age, would teach me to ſport with 
Words for the Diverſion of my Readers. This I find your Lordſhip thinks ſo 
neceſſary to the quickening of Controverſy, that you will not truſt the Debate 
to the Greatneſs of your Learning, nor the Gravity of your Subject without 
it, whatever Authority the Dignity of your Character might give to what your 
Lordſhip ſays: For you having quoted theſe Words of mine; “ As long as Ibid. 
there is any ſimple Idea, or ſenſible Quality left, according to my Way of 
* Arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded ; - becauſe all ſimple Ideas, all ſenſible 
* Qualities, carry with them the Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt in, and a 
© Subſtance wherein they inhere; you add, hat is the Meaning of carrying 
with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum and a Subſtance ? Have theſe ſimple 
Ideas the Notion of a Subſtance in them? No, but they carry it with them: 
' How ſo ? Do ſenſible Qualitics carry a corporeal Subſtance along with them? Then 
a corporeal Subſtance muſt be intromitted by the Senſes together with them: No, 
but they carry the Suppoſition with them; and truly, that is Burden enough for 
tbem. But which way do they carry it? It ſeems it's only becauſe we cannot con- 
.ceive it otherwiſe : l hat is this Conceiving ? It may be ſaid it is an Act of the 
Mind, not built on ſimple Ideas, but lies in the comparing the Ideas of Accident and 
"Subſtance together ; and from thence finding that an Accident muft carry Subſtance 
along with it: Nut this will not clear it; for the Ideas of Accidents are ſimple 
Ideas, and carry nothing along with them, but the Impreſſion made by ſenſible Objects. 
In this Paſſage, I conclude, your Lordſhip had ſomeRegard to the Entertain- 
ment of that Part of your Readers, who would be thought Men, as well by 
© being riſible as rational Creatures. For I cannot imagine you meant this for an 
Argument; if you did; I have this plain ſimple Anſwer, That by carrying oe 
"0" | rem 
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them & Suppoſition, I mean, according to the ordinary Import of the wheat 


that ſenſible Qualities imply a Subſtratum to exiſt in. And if your Lordſhip 


_ pleaſe to change one of theſe equivalent Expreſſions into the other, all the Ar- 


gument here, I think, will be at an End: What will become of the Sport and 
Smiling, I will not anſwer. | 1 P's | 
Hitherto, I do not ſce any thing in my Words, brought by your Lordſhip, 
that proves, That upon my Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that 
there is Subſtance in the World ; but the contrary. | 
_ Your Lordſhip's next Words are to tell the World, that my Simile about the 
Elephant and Tortoiſe, is to ridicule the Notion of Subſtance, and the European 
Philoſophers for aſſerting it. But if your Lordſhip pleaſe to turn again to my 
Eſſay, you will find thoſe Paſſages were not intended to ridicule the Notion of 


Subſtance, or thoſe who aſſerted it, whatever that It ſignifies: But to ſhew, that 


tho Subſtance did ſupport Accidents, yet Philoſophers, who had found ſuch a 


Support neceſſary, had no more a clear Idea of what that Support was, than 
the Indian had of that which ſupported his Tortoiſe, tho' ſure he was, it was 


ſomething. Had your Pen, which quoted ſo much of the nineteeth Section 


of the thirteenth Chapter of my ſecond Book, but ſet down the remaining Line 


and a half of that Paragraph, you would by theſe Words which tollow there, 


© So that of Subſtance we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confus'd and 
& obſcure one of what it does; have put it paſt doubt what I meant. But 
our Lordſhip was pleas'd to take only thoſe which you thought would ſerve 
ſt to your Purpoſe ; and I crave leave to add now theſe remaining ones, to 
ſhew my Reader what was mine. | | 
Tis to the ſame Purpoſe I uſe the ſame Illuſtration again in that other Place, 
which you are pleaſed to cite likewiſe ; which your Lordſhip ſays you did, only 
to ſhew that it was a deliberate, and (as I thought) Iucky Similitude. It was upon 
ſerious Conſideration, I own, that I entertain'd the Opinion, that we had no 
clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance. But as to that Similitude, I do not remem- 
ber that it was much deliberated on ; ſuch inaccurate Writers as I am, who 
aim at nothing but Plainneſs, do not much ſtudy Similes : And for the Fault of 
Repetition, you have been pleas'd to pardon it. But ſuppoſing you had prov'd, 
That that Simile was to ridicule the Notion of Subſtance, publiſh'd in the Wri- 
tings of ſome European Philoſophers ; it will by no means follow from thence, 
That upon my Principles we cannot come to any Certainty of Reaſon that there is any 
ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World. Mens Notions of a 'Thing may be laugh'd at 
by thoſe, whoſe Principles eſtabliſh the Certainty of the Thing it ſelf ; and one 
may laugh at Ariſtotle's Notion of an Orb of Fire under the Sphere of the Moon, 
without Principles that will make him uncertain whether there be any ſuch 
thing as Fire. My Simile did perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that there were Philoſo- 
phers, whoſe Knowledge was not ſo clear, nor ſo great as they pretended. If 
your Lordſhip thereupon thought, that the Vanity of ſuch a Pretenſion had 
ſomething ridiculous in it, I ſhall not conteſt your Judgment in the Caſe: For, 
as human Nature is fram'd, *tis not impoſſible that whoever is diſcoyer'd to pre- 
tend to know more than really he does, will be in Danger to be laugh'd at. 


In the next Paragraph, your Lordſhip beftows the Epithet of Dull on Bur- 


gerſdicius and Sanderſon, and the Tribe of Logicians. J will not queſtion your 
Right to call any Body Dull, whom you pleaſe : But if your Lordſhip does it 
to inſinuate that I did fo, I hope I may be allow'd to fay thus much in we own 


| ron That I am ncither ſo ſtupid or il-natur'd to diſcredit thoſe whom I 


quote, 
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find, that I am very far from calling them Dull, or ſpeaking diminiſhingly of 
them. But if 1 had been ſo ill-bred or fooliſh as to have call'd them Dll; I 


do not ſee how that does at all ſerve to prove this Propoſition, That upon my 


Principles we can come to a Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch Thing as 
Subſtance ; any more than what follows in the next Paragraph. | 

Your Lordſhip in it asks me, as if it were of ſome great Importance to the 
Propoſition to be you's; whether there be no Difference between the bare Being of 


a Thing, and its Subſiſtence by itſelf 9 1 anſwer, Yes, there is a Difference, as I 


underſtand thoſe Terms: And then I beſeech your Lordſhip to make uſe of it, to 
| prove 


.F 


or being of the ſame Opinion with me. And he that will look into the 
eleventh and twelfth Pages of my Reply, which your Lordſhip refers to, will 
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Drove the Propòſition before us. But becatiſe you ſeem, by this Oueſtion. to cg | 
ende That the ea of a Thing that ſubſifts * e — 
of Subſtance, I beg leave to ask, Is the Idea of the Manner of Sub ſionce of u 
Thing, the Idea of the Thing it ſeff? If it be not, we may have à clear and 
diſtinct Idea of the Manner, and yet have none but a very obſcure and confus d 
one of the Thing. For Example, I tell your Lordſhip, that Tknow a Thing 
that cannot ſubſiſt without a Support, and I know another Thing that does 
ſubſiſt without a Support, and ſay no more of them; can you, by having the 
clear and diſtinct Jdcas of having a * and not having a Support, ſay, 
that you have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Thing, that I know, which has, 
and of the Thing, that I know, which has not, a Support? If your Lordſhip 
can, I beſeech you to give me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which I onl 
call by the general Name T hings, that have or have not Supports: For ſuc 
there are, and ſuch I fhall give your Lordſhip clear and diſtinct Meas of, when 
you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; tho, I think, your Lordſhip will 
{carce find them by the general and confus'd Nea of Thing, nor in the clearer 
and more diſtin& Idea of having or not having a Support. * At itz 

To ſhew a blind Man that he has no clear and diſtin Idea of Scarlet, I tell 
him, that his Notion of it, That it is a Thing or Being, does not prove he has 
any clear or diſtinct Idea of it; but barely, that he = it to be ſomething, he 
knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that; v. g. he knows 
that it ſubſiſts or inhere, in another thing: And is there no Difference, ſays he, 
in your Lordſhip's Words, between the bare Being of 4 thing, and its Subſiſtence 
in another? Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal; ty are very different Ideas. 
But for all that, you have no clear and diſtin ea of Scarlet, not ſuch a one 
as I have, who ſee and know it, and have another kind of Kea of it, beſides 
that of Inherence. "i N [ 
Your Lordſhip has the Idea of ſubſiſting by it ſelf, and, therefore, you con- 
clude you have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Thing that /ub/ifts by it ſelf ; 
which, methinks, is all one, as if your Countryman ſhould ſay; he hath an 
Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon, that it is a 'Tree of a Nature to need no Prop to 
lean on for its Support, therefore he hath a clear and diſtin Iden of a Cedar 
of Lebanon; which clear and diſtin Idea, when he comes to examine, is no- 
thing but a general one of a Tree, with which his indetermin'd Wea of a Cedar 
is confounded. Juſt ſo is the Idea of Subſtance, which, however call'd clear and 
diſtin, is confounded with the general indetermin'd Idea of Something. But 
ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſubſiſting by it ſelf, give us a clear and diſtinct Idea 
of Subſtance, how does that prove, That upon my Principles we can come to no 
Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Sulſtance in the World? Which 
is the Propoſition to be prov'd. . | uy 
In what follows, your Lordſhip ſays, Jou do not charge any one with diſcarding Anſw. 1. 
the Notion of Subſtance, becauſe he has but an imperfett Idea of it; but becauſe, p. 13. 
upon thoſe Principles, there can be no certain Idea at all of it. 9171 
* Your Lordſh'p ſays here thoſe Principles, and in other Places theſe Principles, 
without particularly ſetting them down, that I know. I am ſure, without lay? 
ing down Propoſitions that are mine, and proving that, thoſe granted, we can- 
not com to any Certainty that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance, which is the Thing 
to be prov'd ; your Lordſhip proves nothing in the Caſe againſt me. What, 
therefore, the certain Idea, which I do not underſtand, or Idea of Subſtance, has 
to do here, is not caſy to ſee, For that which J am charg'd with, is the diſ- 
carding Subſtance. But the diſcarding Subſtance, is not the diſcarding the Notion of 
Subſtance. Mr. Newton has diſcarded Des Cartes's Fortices, i. e. laid down Prin- 
cipſes, from which he proves there is no ſuch thing; but he has not thereby diſ- 
carded the Notion or Ideas of thoſe Vortices, for that he had when he confuted 
their Being, and every one who now reads and underſtands him, will have. But, 

as ] have already obſery'd, your Lordſhip here, I know not upon what Ground, 
nor with what Intention, confounds the Ideas 75 Subſtance and Subſtancè it ſelf: 
For, to the Words above ſet down, your Lordſhip ſubjoins, That you aſſert it to Anſw. «. 
be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, becauſe it is a Repug- P. 13, 14 
nance to our firſt Conception of T hings, that Modes or Accidents Should ſubſift 

_ themſelves ; and therefore, your Lord ſaid, the rational Idea of Subſtante is one of 
Vor. I. B b b b | | the 
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the thing that it reſts on be Timber, or Brick, or Stone, he has, by his bare Idea of 
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the firſt Ideas in our Minds, and however imperſect and obſcure our Notion be, yet 


we are as certain that Subſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any Beings 


in the World. Herein I tell your Lordſhip that I agree with you, and there- 


fore, I hope this is no Objection againſt the Trinity. Tour Lordſhip ſays, you 
never thought it was: But to lay all Foundations of Certainty, as to Matters of 
Faith, upon clear and diſtinet Ideas, which was the Opinion you oppos'd, does cer- 
tainiy overthrow all Myſteries of Faith, and excludes the Notion of Subſtance out of 
rational Diſcourſe ; which your Lordſhip affirms to have been your Meaning. 
How theſe Words, as to Matters of Faith, came in, or what they had to do 
againſt me in an Anſwer only to me, I do not ſee ; neither will I here examine 
what it is to be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds. But be it 
what it will, this I am ſure, That neither that, nor any thing elſe contain'd in 
this Paragraph, any way proves, that, upon my Principles, we cannot come to 
any Certainty that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the M urid: Which was 
the Propoſition to be prov'd, 23 
In the next Place then, I crave leave to conſider how that is prov'd, which, 
tho' nothing to the Propoſition to be prov'd, is yet what you here aſſert; viz. 
That the Idea of Subſtance is one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds : 
Your Proof of it is this, Becauſe it is a Repugnancy to our firſt Conception of Things, 
that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, and therefore the rational Idea 
Subſtance is one of the firſt Ideas in our Minds, From whence I grant it to be a 
good Conſequence, that to thoſe who find this Repygnance, the Idea of a Sup- 
port is very neceſſary; or, if you pleaſe to call it ſo, very rational: But a clear 
and diſtinct Idea of the Thing it ſelf, which is the Support, will not thence be 
prov'd to be one of the fir? Ideas in our Minds; or, that any ſuch Idea is ever 
there at all. He that is ſatisfy d that Pendennis-Caſtle, if it were not ſupported, 
| think of a Support that ſuſtains it : But whether 


the Neceſſity of ſome Support that props it up, no clear and diſtin Idea at all. 
In this Paragraph you farther ſay, That the laying all Foundation of Certainty as 
to Matters of Faith, on clear and diſtintt Ideas, does certainly exclude the Notion of 


Subſtance out of rational Diſcourſe. Anſw. This is a Propoſition that will need a 


Proof; becaule every-body, at firſt ſight, will think it hard to be prov'd. For it 
is obvious, That let Certainty in Matters of Faith, or any Matters whatſoever, be 


laid on what it will, it exc/udes not the Notion of Subſtance certainly out of rational 


Anſw. 1. 
b. 14. 


Vind. p. 236. 
8 
P. 13, 14. 


Diſcourſe ; unleſs it be certainly true, that we can rationally diſcourſe of nothing 
but what we certainly know. But whether it be a Propoſition eaſy or not eaſ 
to be prov'd, this is certain, that it concerns not me; for I lay not all Funda- 


tion of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinct Ideas : And, there- 


fore, if it does diſcard Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, as your 
Lordſhip phraſes it above, or excludes the Notion of Subſtance out of rational 
Diſcourſe ; whatever Havock it makes of Subſtance, or its Idea, no one Jot of 
the Miſchief is to be laid at my Door, becauſe that is no Principle of mine. 
Your Lordſhip ends this Paragraph with telling me, that I, at length, appre- 
bend your Lordſhip's Meaning. 


I wiſh heartily that I did, becauſe it would be much more for your Eaſe, as 


well as my own. For in this Caſe of Sub/tance, I find it not eaſy to know your 


Meaning, or what it is I am blamed for. For, in the Beginning of this Diſpute, 


it is the Being of Subſtance, and here again, it is Subſtance it ſelf, is diſcarded : 
And in this very Paragraph, writ, as it ſeems, to explain your ſelf; fo that, in 
the Cloſe of it, you tell me, that at length I apprehend your Meaning to be, that the 


Notion of Subſtance is excluded out of rational Diſcourſe ; the Explication is ſuch, 


that it renders your Lordſhip's Meaning to me more obſcure and uncertain 
than it was before: For in the ſame Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, That pon 
my Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of Subſtance ; and allo, that ever 
imperfett and obſcure our Notions be, yet wwe are as certain that Subſtances are and 
muſt be, as that there are any Beings iu the World. So that ſuppoſing I did know 


(as I do not) what your Lordſhip means by certain Idea of Subſtance ; yet I muſt 
own ſtill, that what your Meaning is by diſcarding of Subſtance, whether it be 
the Idea of Subſtance, or the Being of Subſtance, I do not know. But that, I 


think, need not much trouble me, ſince your Lordſhip dogs nor, that I fee, ſhew 


how 
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how any Poſition or Principle of mine overthrows either Subſtance it ſel 
the Idea of it, or excludes either of them out of rational Diſcourſe. -— ; 
In your next Paragraph, you 2 I declare, p. 35. T hat if any one aſſert that Ant 1. b. 14. 
we can have no Ideas but from Senſation and Reflection, it is not my Opinion. My 
Lord, I have look d over that 35th Page, and find no ſuch Words of mine 
there; but refer my Reader to that and the following Pages, for my Opinion 
concerning Ideas from Senſation and Reflection, how far they are the Founda- 
tion and Materials of all our Knowledg. And this I do, becauſe, to thoſe 
Words which your Lordſhip has ſet down as mine, out of the 35th Page, but 
are not there, you ſubjoin, That you are very glad of it, and will do me all the Ant 1. p. 14. 
Right you can in this Matter : which ſeems to imply, That it is a Matter of 
great Conſequence, and therefore I deſire my Meaning may be taken in my Lett, 1. 
own Words, as they are ſet down at large. of b. 35---38. 
The Promiſe your Lordſhip makes me, of doing me all the Right you can, 1 
return my humble Thanks for, becauſe it is a Piece of Juſtice ſo ſeldom done 
in Controverſy ; and becauſe I ſuppoſe you have here made me this Promiſe, to 
authorize me to mind you of it, if at any time your Haſte ſhould make you 
miſtake my Words or Meaning: To have one's Words exactly quoted, and 
their Meaning interpreted by the plain and viſible Deſign of the Author in his 
whole Diſcourſe, being a Right which every Writer has a juſt Claim to, and 
ſuch as a Lover of 'Truth will be very wary of violating. An Inſtance of ſome 
ſort of Intrenchment on this, I humbly conceive, there is in the next Page but 
one, where you interpret my Words, as if I excus'd a Miſtake I had made, by 
calling it a Slip of my Pen ; whereas, my Lord, I do not own any Slip of my 
Pen in that Place, but ſay, that the Meaning of my Expreſſion * is to be 
interpreted by other Places, and particularly by thoſe where I treat profeſſedly 
of that Subject: And that, in ſuch Caſes, where an Expreſſion is only incident 
to the Matter in Hand, and may ſeem not exactly to quadrate with the Author's 
Senſe, where he deſignedly treats of that Subject, it ought rather to be inter- 
preted as a Slip of his Pen, than as his Meaning. I ſhould not have taken fo 
particular a Notice of this, but that you, by having up theſe Words with an 
Air, that makes me ſenſible how wary I ought to be, ſhew what Uſe would be 
made of it, if ever I had pleaded the Slip of my Pen. | 
In the following Pages I find a Diſcourſe drawn up under ſeveral Ranks of Anſ. 1. 
Numbers, to prove, as I gueſs, this Propoſition, That in my Way of Ideas we b. 1 ---29- 
cannot come to any Certainty as to the Nature of Subſtance. I ſhall be in a Condi- A 1. P. 20. 
tion to anſwer to this Accuſation, when I ſhall be told what particular Propo- 
fition, as to the Nature of Subſtance, it is, which n my Way of Ideas we cannot 
come to any Certainty of. Becauſe probably it may be ſuch a Propoſition con- 
cerning the Nature of Subſtance as I ſhall dhe own, that in my Way of 
Ideas we can come to no Certainty of; and yet, I think, the Way of Ideas not at 
all to be blamed, till there can be ſhewn another Way, different from that of 
Ideas, whereby we may come to a Certainty of it. For 'twas never pretend- 
ed, that by Ideas we could me to Certainty concerning every Propoſition 
that could be made concerning Subſtance, or any thing elle, | 
Beſides the Doubtfulneſs viſible in the Phraſe itſelf, there is another Reaſon 
that hinders me from underſtanding preciſely what is meant by theſe Words, 
To come to a Certainty as to the Nature of Subſtance, viz. Becauſe your Lordſhip | 
makes Nature and Subſtance to be the ſame : So that to come to a Certainty as to P. 100, 191. 
the Nature of Subſtance, is, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of Nature, to come to a Cer- 
tainty as to the Subſtance of Subſtance ; which, I own, I do not clearly underſtand. 
Another Thing that hinders me from giving particular Anſwers to the Ar- 
guments that may be ſuppos'd to be contain'd in ſo many Pages, is, that I do 
not ſee, how what is diſcours'd in thoſe thirteen or fourteen Pages is brought to 
prove this Propoſition, That in my Way of Ideas we cannot come to any Cer- 
tainty as to the Nature of Subſtance : And it would require too many Words, 
to examine every one of thoſe Heads, Period by Period, to ſee what they 
prove; when you your ſelf do not apply them to the direct Probation of any 
Propoſition, that I underſtand. _ Ep 
Indeed you wind up this Diſcourſe with theſe Words, T hat you leave the Rea- An. 1. p. 29. 
der to judg whether this be a tolerable Account of the Idea of Subſtance by Senſation 
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and Reflection. Anſw. That which your Lordſhip has given in the preceding 
Pages, I think is not a very tolerable Account of my Idea of Subſtance ; ſince the 
Anf. 1-p- 15, Account you give over and over again of my Idea of Subſtance, is, that it is 
5 I 23. nothing but a Complex Idea of Accidents. This is your Account of my Idea of 
29. 5 Subſtance, which you inſiſt ſo much on, and which you ſay, you took out of 
Anſ. 1. p. 24- thoſe Places, I my ſelf produc d in my firſt Letter. But if you had been pleas'd 
to have ſet down this one, which is to be found there amongſt the reſt produc'd 
Lett. 1.p.10. by me out of B. 2. Ch. 12, Sett. 6. of my Eſſay, vi. That the Ideas of 
© Subſtances are ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent 
© diſtinct particular Things ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in which, the ſuppos'd 
or confus'd Idea of Subſtance is always the fir and chief.” This would have 
been a full Anſwer to all that I think you have under that Variety of Heads 
objected againſt my Idea of Subſtance, But your Lordſhip, in your Repreſen- 
tation of my Idea of Subſtance, thought fit to leave this Paſſage out; thoꝰ you 
are pleas'd to ſet down ſeveral others produc'd both before and after it in m 
firſt Letter; which, I think, gives me a Right humbly to return your Lord- 
ſhip your own Words; And now I freely leave the Reader to judg whether this, 
which your Lordſhip has given, be a tolerable Account of my Idea of Subſtance, 
Anſw. 1. The next Point to be conſider d, is concerning the Immateriality of the Soul; 
. 47---79- whereof there is a great deal ſaid. The Original of this Controverſy, I ſhall 
Anſ. 1. 5. 67. ſet down in your Lordſhip's own Words; You ſay, The only Reaſon you had to 
engage in this Matter, was this bold Aſertion, That the Ideas we have by Senſa- 
tion, or Reflection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning, and 
that our Certainty lies in perceiving the Agreement and Diſagreement of Ideas, as 
expreſs'd in any Propoſition ; which laſt, you ſay, are my own Words. 
Anſ. 1. p. 63. To overthrow this bold Afſertion, you urge my Acknowledgment, © That upon 
Let. 1. P. 67. C my Principles it cannot be demonſtratively prov'd, That the Soul is imma- 
Ibid. “ terial, tho' it be in the higheſt degree probable: And then ask, I not this 
the giving up the Cauſe of Certainty ? of. Juſt as much the giving up the Cauſe 
of Certainty on my Side, as it is on your Lordſhip's; who, tho' you will not 
pleaſe to tell wherein you place Certainty, yet it is to be ſuppos d you do place 
Certainty in A or other. Now let it be what you will that you place 
Certainty in, I take the Liberty to ſay, that you cannot certainly prove, 5. e. 
demonſtrate, that the Soul of Man is immaterial. I am ſure you have not fo 
much as offer'd at any ſuch Proof, and therefore you give up the Cauſe of Cer- 
tainty upon your Principles: Becauſe, if the not being able to demonſtrate that 
the Soul is immaterial, upon his Principle who declares wherein he thinks 
Certainty conſiſts, be the giving up of the Cauſe of Certainty ; the not being 
able to demonſtrate the Immateriality of the Soul, upon his Principles, who 
does not tell wherein Certainty conſiſts, is no leſs a giving up of the Canſe of Cer- 
tainty. The only Odds between theſe two, is more Art and Reſerve in the one 
than the other. And therefore, my Lord, you mult either, upon your Prin- 
ciples of Certainty, demonſtrate that the Soul is immaterial, or you muſt allow - 
me to ſay, that you too give up the Cauſe of Certainty, and your Principles tend 
to Scepticiſm as much as mine. Which of theſe two your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe 
to do, will be to me advantageous ; for by the one I ſhall get a Demonſtration 
of the Soul's Immateriality, (of which 1 ſhall be very glad) and that upon 
Principles, which, reaching farther than mine, I ſhall embrace, as betrer than 
mine, and become your Lordſhip's profeſs'd Convert. 'Till then I ſhall reſt 
ſatisfy'd that my Principles, be they as weak and fallible as your Lordſhip 
pleaſe, are no more guilty of any ſuch Tendency, than theirs, who, talkin 
more of Certainty, cannot attain to it in Caſes. where they condemn the Way 
of Ideas for coming ſhort of it. 2 | 
An. 1 p.63. Youalittle lower, in the ſame Page, ſet down theſe as my Words, T hat Ine ver 
offer d it as a Way of Certainty, where we cannot reach Certainty. I have already 
told you, that I have been ſometimes in doubt what Copy you had got of my 
Eſſay ; becauſe I often found your Quotations out of it, did not agree with what 
I read in mine: But by this Inſtance here, and ſome others, I know not what 
to think; ſince in my Letter, which 1 did my ſelf the Honour to ſend your 
Lordſhip, I am ſure the Words are not as they are here ſet down. For I ſay 
not that I offer'd the Way of Certainty there ſpoken of; which looks as if it 
. | | were 
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were a new Way of Certainty that I pretended to teach the World. Perhaps 
the Difference in theſe, from my Words, is not ſo great, that upon another 
Occafion I ſhould take Notice of it : But it being to lead Peeple into an Opi- 
nion, that I ſpoke of the Way of Certainty by Ideas, as ſomething new, which 
I pretended to teach the World, I think it worth while to ſet down my Words 
themſelves ; which, I think, are ſo penn'd, as to ſhew a great Caution in me to 
avoid fuch an Opinion: My Words are, I think it is a Way to bring us to a Lett. 1. p. 31. 
© Certainty in thoſe Things, which I have offer'd as certain; but I never | 
thought it a Way to Certainty, where we cannot reach Certainty.” 
What Uſe your Lordſhip makes of the Term Offer d, apply d to what I ap- 
ply d it not, is to be ſeen in your next Words, which you {Hin to thoſe which 
you fer down for mine : But did you not offer to put us into a Way of Certainty ? An. 1. p.68. 
And what is that but to attain Certainty in ſuch T hings where we could not other- 
wiſe do ut? Anſw. If this your Way of Reaſoning here carries Certainty in it, 
I humbly conceive, in your Way of Certainty by Reaſon, Certainty may be at- 
tain'd where it could not otherwiſe be had. I only beg you, my Lord, to 
ſhew me the Place, where I ſo offer to put you in a Way of Certainty different from 
what had formerly been the Way of Certainty, that Men by it might attain to 
Certainty in T hings, which they could not before my Book was writ. No Bod 44 
who reads my Eſſay with that Indifferency which is proper to a Lover of Truth! 
can avoid ſeeing, that what J fay of Certainty was not to teach the World 4 
nem Way of Certainty (tho that be one great Objection of your's againſt my 
Book) but to endeayour to ſhew wherein the old and only Way o Certainty 
conſiſts. What was the Occafion and Deſign of my Book, may be ſeen plainly 
enough in the Epiſtle to the Reader, without any need that any thing more 
ſhould be ſaid of it. And I am too ſenſible of my own Weakneſs, not to profeſs, 
as I do, © That I pretend not to teach, but to inquire.” I cannot but won- gay, B. 2. 
der, what Service you, my Lord, who are a Teacher of Authority, mean to c. 11. 4. 17. 
Truth or Certainty, by condemning the Way of Certainty by ./deas ; becauſe = 
I own by it I cannot demonſtrate that the Soul is immaterial. May it not be 
worth your conſidering, what er this will be to Scepriciſm, when, upon 
the lame Grounds, your Words here ſhall be rurn'd upon you; and it ſhall be 
 askKd, What a ftrange Way of Certainty is this [your Lordſhip's Way by Reaſon] Anſ. 1. 5. 68 
if it fails us in ſome of the firſt Foundations of the real Knowledg w our ſelves © 
To avoid this, you undertake to prove, from my own Principles, that we may An. 1. p. 69. 
be certain, That the firſt eternal Thinking Being, or Omnipotent Spirit, 
cannot, if he would, give to certain Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put 
c together as he ſees fir, ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought.“ 
For this, my Lord, is my Propoſition,” and this the utmoſt that I have ſaid Eſſay, B. 4. 
concerning the Power of Thinking in Matter. c. 3. 6. 6. 
Your firſt Argument I take to be this, That, according to me, the Knowledg Anſw. 1. 
we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in general being a ſolid ? 697 
Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid extended figur d Subſtance; if I admit 
Matter to be capable of Thinking, I confound the 1dea of Matter with the [ez 
of a Spirit: To which I an anſwer, No; no more than I confound the Idea of 
Matter with the Idea of an Horſe, when I fay that Matter in general is a ſolid 
extended Subſtance : and that an Horſe is a material Animal, or an extended 
ſolid Subſtance, with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. ./ | 
The [dea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance ; - where-ever there is ſuch 
a Subſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, whatever other Quali- 
ties, not contain'd in that Eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For 
Example, God creates an extended ſolid Subſtance, without the ſuperadding 
any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt : 'To ſome Parts of it 
he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill the Efſence of Matter : Other Parts of it 
he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and Beauty, 
which is to be found in a Roſe or Peach-tree, c. above the Eſſence of Mat- 
ter in general, but it is ſtill but Matter: To other Parts he adds Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an 
Elephant. Hitherto tis not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that 
the Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter, change 
not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is, in theſe Things, Matter ſtill. * 
| | "i 
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if one venture to go one Step further, and ſay, God may give to Matter, 


Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as well as Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
there are Men ready preſently to limit the Power of the omnipotent Creator, 
and tell us, he cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the 
eſſential Properties of Matter. Jo make 2 which Aſſertion, they have no 
more to ſay, but that Thought and Reaſon are not included in the Eſſence of 
Matter. i grant it; but whatever Excellency, not contain'd in its Eſſence, be 
ſuperadded to Matter, it does not deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if it leaves 
it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; where-ever that is, there is the Eſſence of 
Matter: And if every thing of greater Perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a Sub- 


ſtance, deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will become of the Eſſence of 


Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whoſe Properties far exceed thoſe of a mere 
extended ſolid Subſtance ? | 

But 'tis farther urg'd, That we cannot conceive how Matter can think. I 
grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to Matter 
a Faculty of thinking, is to ſay, God's Omnipotency is limitted to a narrow 
Compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtanding is ſo ; and brings down God's infinite 
Power to the Size of our Capacities. If God can give no Power to any Parts 
of Matter, but what Men can account for from the Eſſence of Matter in gene- 
ral; if all ſuch Qualities, and Properties, muſt deſtroy the Efſence, or change 
the eſſential Properties of Matter, which are, to our Conceptions, above it, and 
we cannot conceive to be the natural Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, 
that the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroy'd, and its eſſential Properties chang d in 


moſt of the ſenſible Parts of this our Syſtem. For 'tis viſible, that all the Pla- 


nets have Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which I would have any 
one explain, or make conceivable, by the bare Eſſence or natural Powers de- 
pending on the Eſſence of Matter in general, without ſomething added to that 


Eſſence, which we cannot conceive: For the moving of Matter in a crooked 
Line, or the Attraction of Matter by Matter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe; 
either of which, it is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter, or 


Body in general; tho' one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allow'd to be 
ſuperadded, in this Inſtance, to the Efſence of Matter in general. 'The Omni- 
potent Creator advis'd not with us in the making of the World, and his Ways 
are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our finding out. 

In the next Place, the vegetable Part of the Creation is not doubted to be 
wholly material ; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve Excellencies 
and Operations in this Part of Matter, which he will not find contain'd in the 
Eſſence of Matter in general, nor be able to conceive how they can be pro- 
duc'd in it. And will he therefore ſay, That the Eſſence of Matter is de- 
ſtroy'd in them, becauſe they have Properties and Operations not contain'd in 
the eſſential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of 
Matter in general ? 8 

Let us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall, in the Animal World, meet 
with yet greater Perfections and Properties, no ways explicable by the Eſſence 
of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had not ſuperadded to the 
Earth, which produc'd the irrational Animals, Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of 


the dull dead Earth out of which they were made, Life, Senſe, and ſponta- 


neous Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in it, it had ſtill remain'd rude 
ſenſeleſs Matter ; and if, to the Individuals of cach Species, he had not ſuper- 
added a Power of Propagation, the Species had periſh'd with thoſe Individuals: - 
But by theſe Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſuperadded to the Matter 

which they were made of, the Eſſence or Properties of Matter in general were 
not deſtroy'd or chang'd, any more than any thing that was in the- Individuals 
before, was deſtroy'd or chang'd by the Power of Generation, ſuperadded to 

by the firſt Benediction of the Almighty. Le” 

In all ſuch Caſes, the Superinducement of greater Perfections and nobler Qua- 
lities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that were there before, 


| unleſs there can be ſhew'd a manifeſt Repugnancy between them; but all the 
Proof offer'd for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how Matter, without 
. ſuch ſuperadded Pertections, can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no 

more than to ſay, Matter in general, or every Part of Matter, as Matter, has 


them 
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them not; but is no Reaſon to prove that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd 
them to ſome Parts of Matter; unleſs it can be prov'd to be a Contradiction, 
that God ſhould give to ſome Parts of Matter lities and Perfections, which 
Matter in general has not; tho we cannot conceive how Matter is inveſted with 
them, or how it operates by Virtue of thoſe new Endowments. Nor is it to 
be wonder'd that we cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations to thoſe Quali- 
ties it had before, and would explain them by the known Properties of Matter 
in general, without any ſuch ſuperinduc'd Perfections. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reaſoning, to deny a Thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the 
Manner how it comes to be ; I ſhall defire them who ule it, to ſtick to this 
Rule, and fee what Work it will make both in Divinity as well as Philoſophy ; 
and whether they can advance any thing more in favour of Scepticiſm. 

For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinking and Self- 
Motion, beſtow'd by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts of Matter ; The Ob- 
jection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhould think, What is the 
Conſequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a Power to think. Let this ſtand for 
a good Reaſon, and then proceed in other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot 
| Conceive how Matter can attract Matter at any Diſtance, much leſs at the Di- 
ſtance of 1,000,000 Miles ; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power. You can- 
not conceive how Matter ſhould feel, or move- it ſelf, or affect an immaterial 
Being, or be mov'd by it; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch Powers; which is, 
in effect, to deny Gravity and the Revolution of the Planets about the Sun; 
to make Brutes mere Machines, without Senſe or ſpontaneous Motion ; and to 
allow Man neither Senſe nor voluntary Motion. 

Let us apply this Rule one degree farther : You cannot conceive how an 
extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot make it think: 
Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Subſtance thinks ? You find in- 
deed, that you do think, and ſo do I ; but I want to be told how the Action 
of Thinking is perform'd : 'This, I confeſs, is beyond my Conception ; and I 
would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I. 
find, has given me this Faculty; and ſince I cannot be convinc'd of his Power 
in this Inſtance, which tho' I every Moment experiment in my felf, yet I 
cannot conceive the Manner of; what would it be leſs than an inſolent Ab- 
ſurdity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, only for this Reaſon, becauſe 
I cannot conceive the Manner how ? | | 

To explain this Matter a little farther : God has created a Subſtance ; let it 
be, for Example, a ſolid extended Subſtance : Is God bound to give it, beſides 
Being, a Power of Action? that, I think, no-body will ſay. He, therefore, may 
leave it in a State of Inactivity, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance; for 
Action is not neceſſary to the Being of any Subſtance that God does create. 
God has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial Subſtance, 
which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, tho God ſhould beſtow on it no- | 
thing more but this bare Being, without giving it any Activity at all. Here 
are now two diſtinct Subſtances, the one material, the other immaterial, both 
in a State of perfect Inactivity: Now, I ask, what Power God can give to 
one of theſe Subſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtinct Natures, 
that they had as Subſtances in their State of Inactivity) which he cannot give 
to the other? In that State, tis plain, neither of them thinks; for Thinking 
being an Action, it cannot be deny'd, that God can put an End to any Action 
of any created Subſtance, without annihilating of the Subſtance whereof it is 
an Action: And if it be ſo, he can alſo create or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance, without giving that Subſtance any Action at all. By the ſame Reaſon 
it is plain, that neither of them can move it ſelf. Now I would ask, why 
Omnipotency cannot give to either of theſe Snbſtances, which are equally in a 
State of perſect Inactivity, the ſame Power that it can give to the other? 
Let it be, for Example, that of ſpontaneous or Self-Motion, which is a Power 
that *ris ſuppos'd God can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but deny'd that he 
can pive to a ſolid Subſtance. | | 

If it be ask d, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in reference to the 
one rather than the other of theſe Subſtances ; all that can be faid to it, is, That 


they cannot conceive how the ſolid Subſtance ſhould ever be able to move it * 
| | | n 
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| And as little, = I, are they able to conceive how a created unſolid Subſtance, 
it fe 


ſhould move it ſelf, But there may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, 
that you do not know: I grant it; and in a material one too: For Example, 


Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral Proportions obſerva- 


ble, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we do not under- 
ſtand, unleſs we can conceive Self- Motion in Matter; or an inexplicable and in- 


conceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſible Di- 


ſtances : It muſt, therefore, be confeſs'd, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well 
as unſolid Subſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, that th 

may each of them have their diſtin Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded 
to them, unleſs you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of 
acting, which,'tis probable, will be thought too preſumptuous for any one to do; 
and, I fay, tis as hard to conceive Self-Motion in a created immaterial, as in a 


material Being, conſider it how you will: And, therefore, this is no Reaſon to 


deny Omnipotency to be able to give a Power of Self-Motion to a material 

Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial ; ſince neither of them can 

have it from themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 
The ſame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both theſe Subſtan- 


ces may be made, and exiſt without Thought ; neither of them has, or can 


have the Power of Thinking from it ſelf ; God may give it to either of them, 


according to the good Pleaſure of his Omnipotency ; and in which-ever of them 


it is, is is equally beyond our Capacity to conceive, how cither - of thoſe Sub- 
ſtances thinks. But for that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power enough 
to give them both a Being out of nothing, can, by the ſame Omnipotency, give 
them what other Powers and Perfections he pleaſes ; has no better a Foundation 
than to deny his Power of Creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is per- 
form'd ; and there, at laſt, this Way of Reaſoning muſt terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at the 
ſame time, I think, with due Reverence, we may ſay; but that a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance may not have Qualities, Perfections, and Powers, which have no natural 
or viſibly neceſſary Connexion with Solidity and Extenſion, is too much for 


us (who are but of yeſterday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God 


cannot join Things together by Connexions inconceivable to us, we muſt den 


even the Conſiſtency and Being of Matter it ſelf; ſince every Particle of it, 
having ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected by Ways inconceivable to us. So 


that all the Difficulties that are rais'd againſt the Thinking of Matter, from our 


Ignorance, or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not at all in the Way of the Power 
of God, if he pleaſes to ordain it fe 


actually endu'd ſome Parcels of Matter, ſo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a Fa- 


culty of Thinking, till it can be ſhewn that it contains a Contradiction to 


ſuppoſe it. SAD f | 
IT ho' to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in general, yet in 


the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes, as diſtinct from 
Thinking: Becauſe, your Lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. 


But here I take liberty to obſerve, That if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have 
Senſation, it will follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome Parcels of 
Matter a Power of Perception and Thinking; or that all Animals have imma- 
terial, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal Souls, as well 


as Men: and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, c. have immortal Souls as well as 


Men, will poſſibly be look'd on as going a great way to ſerve an Hypotheſis, 
and it would not very well agree with what your Lordſhip ſays, Anſcv. 2. 
J. 64. to the Words of Solomon, quoted out of Accleſi c. 3. 

I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they who are ſo 
forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions of thoſe who differ 


from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they are not more due to their 


own : And that they may be perſuaded a little to temper that Heat, which, 
ſuppoſing the 'Fruth in their current Opinions, gives them (as they think) a 
Right to lay what Imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine 
the Groatdichey ſtand upon. For talking with a Suppoſition, and Inſinuations, 
that Truth and Knowledg, nay, and Religion too, ſtands and falls with their 
Syſtems, is, at beſt, but an imperious Way of begging the Queſtion, and aſſuming 
—.— | | _ to 
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to themſelves, under the Pretence of Zeal for the Cauſe of God, a Title t6 
3 It is very becoming that Mens Zeal ſor Truth ſhould go as far 
as their Proofs, but not go for Proofs themſelves. He that attacks receiv'd 
Opinions, with any thing but fair Arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpect- 
ed not to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of Truth ; but the ſame 
may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends them. An Error is not the better 
for being common, nor Truth the worſe for having lain neglected: And if it 
were put to the Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as Things are manag'd, 
whether Truth would have the Majority; at leaſt, whilſt the Authority of 
Men, and not the Examination of Things, muſt be its Meaſure. 'The Im- 
putation of Scepticiſin, and thoſe broad Inſinuations to render what I have 
writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent, as if that were the great Buſineſs of all this Pains 
you have been at about me, has made me ſay thus much, my Lord, rather as 
my Senſe of the Way to eſtabliſh Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that 
I think the World will need to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtin- 
guiſn between your Lordſhip's and my Deſign in writing; which, therefore, 
I _— leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument 
mn 206, x 

What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your Lordſhip 
would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, and of Identity, and from 
the Power of Abſtracting. You ask, How can my Idea of Liberty agree with the Anſ. 1. p. 54, 
Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Impulſe ® Auſw. By the Omni- - | 
potency of God, who can make all Things agree, that involve not a Contra- — 
diftion. Tis true, I ſay, That Bodies operate by Impulſe, and nothing xy, B. 2. 
* elle.” And fo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no other c. 8. 5. 11. 
Way of their Operation: But I am ſince convinc'd, by the judicious Mr. Næw- | 
ton's incomparable Book, that tis too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power, 
in this Point, by my narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards 
Matter, by Ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonſtration that God 
can, if he pleaſes, put into Bodies, Powers, and Ways of Operation, above 

what can be deriv'd from our Idea of Body, or can be explain'd by what we 
know of Matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable, and every where viſible, Inſtance, 


that he has done ſo: And, therfore, in the next Edition of my Book, I ſhall 
take care to have that Paſlage rectify'd. 


As to Self-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip asks, I hat is there like Self-conſciouſ= Anſ. 1. f. 74. 
neſs in Matter? Nothing at all in Matter as Matter: But that God cannot x 
| beſtow on ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and with it Self-con- 
{ciouſnefs, will never be prov'd by asking, How is it poſſible to apprehend that Ibid. 

mere Body ſhould perceive that it doth perceive 9 The Weakneſs of our Appre- 
henſion I grant in the Caſe : I confeſs, as much as you pleaſe, that we cannot 
conceive how a ſolid, no, nor how an unſolid created Subſtance thinks ; bur 
this Weakneſs of our Apprehenſions reaches not the Power of God, whoſe 
Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men. | 

Your Argument from Abſtraction we have in this Queſtion, If it may be in Anſ. 1. p. 76. 
the Power of Matter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organiæ d Bo- 
dies as the Brutes have, to enlarge their Ideas by Abſtrattion® Anſw. This ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking within the natural Power of Matter. If 
that be your Meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter 
has naturally in it a Faculty of Thinking, but the direct contrary. But if 
you mean that certain Parcels of Matter, order'd by the Divine Power, as 
ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency the 
Faculty of Thinking; that, indeed, I ſay, and that being granted, the An- 
ſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy, ſince, if Omnipotency can give Thought to any 
ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that Fa- 
culty in an higher or lower Degree, as it pleaſes him, who knows what 
Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited to ſuch a particular Way or Degree of 
Thinking. | | | 

Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any Parcel of Matter | 
with the Faculty of * inking, is taken from thoſe Words of mine, where I Let. 1. f. 139 
ſhew by what Connexion of Ideas we may come to know, that God is an 
immaterial Subſtance. They are theſe : ** The Idea of an eternal, actual, 
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© knowing Being, with the Idea of e by the Intervention of the 

4 idea of Matter, and of its actual Diviſion, Diviſibility, and want of Per- 
ception, c. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, ere the Hant of 
Perception is own'd to be ſo eſſential to Matter, that God is therefore concluded to 


be Immaterial. Anſw. Perception and Knowledg in that one eternal Being, 


Where it has its Source, tis viſible, muſt be eſſentially inſeparable from it; 


therefore the actual want of Perception in ſo great Part of the particular 


| Parcels of Matter, is a Demonſtration, that the firſt Being, from whom Per- 


ception and Knowledg is inſeparable, is not Matter. How far this makes 
the want of Perception an eſſential Property of Matter, I will not diſpute ; it ſuf- 
fices, that it ſhews, 'That Perception js not an eſſential Property of Matter; 


and therefore Matter cannot be that eternal original Being, to which Percep- 


B. 4. C. 3 


tion and Knowledg is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Perc 


tion; Ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, Want of Perception is an eſſential Property of 
Matter, and God doth not change the eſſential Properties of T hings, their Nature 
remaining. From whence you infer, That God cannot beſtow on any Parcel 
of Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of 'Thinking. If the 
Rules of Logick, ſince my Days, be not chang'd, I may ſafely deny this Con- 
{equence. For an Argument that runs thus, God does not, Ergo, he cannot 
I was taught, when I firſt came to the Univerſity, would not hold, For 1 
never {aid God did; but © That I ſee no Contradiction in it, that he ſhould, 
it he pleas d, give to ſome Syſtems of ſenſeleſs Matter, a Faculty of 'Think- 
„ ing: and I know no- body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew 
that there was any Contradiction in it. So that at worſt, my not being able 
to ſee in Matter any ſuch Incapacity, as makes it impoſſible for Omnipotency 
to beſtow on it a Faculty of 'Thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Carte- 
ſians. For, as far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church 
never pretended to demonſtrate, that Matter was incapable to receive a Power 
of Senſation, Perception, and Thinking, from the Hand of the omnipotent 
Creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form of your Argu- 
mentation right, and that your Lordſhip means, God caunot: And then, if your 
Argument be good, it proves, 'That God could not give to Baalam's Aſs a 


Power to ſpeak to his Maſter as he did; for the want of rational Diſcourſe, 


Anſ. 1. p. 78. 


being natural to that Species, tis but for your Lordſhip to call it an eſſential 
Property, and then God cannot change the eſſential Properties of Things, their 
Nature remaining ; whereby it is prov'd, That God cannot, with all his Om- 
* give to an Aſs a Power to ſpeak as Baalam's did. 

Lou ſay, my Lord, Tou do not ſet Bounds to God s Omnipotency : For he may, 
if he pleaſe, change a Body into an immaterial Subſtance ; i. e. take away from a 
Subſtance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Matter, and 
then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, and which makes 
it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if the ſame Subſtance remains 
not, Body is not chang'd into an immaterial Subſtance, but the ſolid Subſtance, 


and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial Subſtance created; 
which is not a Change of one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, 


and making another de novo. In this Change therefore of a Body, or material 
Subſtance, into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diſtinct Conſiderations : 
Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Subſtance 
Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance or Body; and 
may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance without Solidity. But 
this 1 of one Quality, gives it not another: The bare taking away a 
lower or leſs noble Quality, does not give it an higher or nobler; that muſt 
be the Gift of God. For the bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, 
cannot be the Poſition of an higher and better; unleſs any one will ſay, that 
Cogitation, or the Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance it 
Mts which if it do, then where- ever there is Subſtance, there muſt be Cogita- 


tion or a Power of Thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own Prin- 


ciples, is an immaterial Subſtance without the Faculty of Thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this Subſtance, 
thus depriv'd of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking; for you ſuppoſe it made 
capable of that, by being made immaterial; whereby you-allow, that the ſame- 

| | numerical 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes wholly incogitative, or without a Power 
of Thinking, and, at other times, perfectly cogitative, or endu'd with a Power 
of Thinking, 

Farther, you will not deny but God can give it Solidity, and make it 
material again : For, 1 conclude, it will not be deny'd, that God can make it 
again what it was before. Now I crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, why 
| God having given to this Subſtance the Faculty of Thinking after Solidity was 
en from it, cannot reſtore to it Solidity again, without taking away 
the Faculty of Thinking? When you have reſolv'd this, my Lord, you 
will have prov'd it impoſſible for God's Omnipotence to give to a ſolid 
Subſrance a Faculty of 'Thinking ; but till then, not having prov'd it im- 
poſſible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he can do 
what is in it ſelf poſſible ; which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly to /et Bounds 
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to God's Omnipotency ; tho you ſay here, Jo do not ſet Bounds to God's Om Anf. 1. 5. 78. 


nipotency. | | 

If I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's Way. of Writing, I ſhould not omit to 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this ns th Way, Deum verbis 
ponere, re tollere: And then add, That I am certain you do not think he promoted 
the great Ends of Morality and Religion. For tis with ſuch candid and kind 

Inſinuations as theſe, that you bring in both * Hobbes and 7 Spinoza, into your 
Diſcourſe here about God's being able, if he pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels of 
Matter, order d as he thinks fit, a Faculty of Thinking: Neither of thoſe 
Authors having, as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid any 
thing to this Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other Buſineſs here, but 

their Names skilfully to give that Character to my Book, with which you 
would recommend it to the World. 

I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, guides your 
Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a Way of Writing, as yours has all along been with me: 
Only I cannot but conſider what Reputation it would give to the Writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, if they ſhould think Truth requir'd, or Reli- 
gion allow'd them to imitate ſuch Patterns. But, God be thanked, there be 
thoſe amongſt them who do not admire ſuch Ways of managing the Cauſe of 
Truth or Religion ; they being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or 
can pretend he has 'Truth on his Side, is thereby authorized, without Proof, 
to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Mens Minds againſt the other 
Side, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Practice, without any 
Gain to Truth or Knowledg: And that the Liberties frequently taken by 
Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the Cauſe that the World, in all Ages, 
has receiv'd ſo much Harm, and ſo little Advantage, from Controverſies in 

Religion. | | 
; Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to confute one 
Saying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it; which, therefore, being all but 
Argumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do not, are of no other 
| Uſe, than to gain a Victory over me: A thing, methinks, ſo much beneath 
your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one of your Pages. The 


| 2 is, 
Whether God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any Parcel of Matter, order'd as he 


thinks fit, a Faculty of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, Tou look upon 4 
Miſtake berein to be of dangerous Conſequence, as to the great Ends of Religion 
and Morality : If this be ſo, my Lord, I think one may well wonder why your 
Lordſhip has brought no Arguments to eſtabliſh the Truth it ſelf, which you Jook 
on to be of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to be miſtaken in ; but have ſpent ſo many 
Pages only in a Perſonal Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, that I had Incon- 
ſiſtencies in my Book ; which, if any ſuch thing had been ſhew'd, the Queſtion 
would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the Danger of miſtaking about it, 
as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been faid. If, therefore, your 
Lordſhip's Care of the great Ends of Religion and Morality have made you think 
it neceſſary to clear this Queſtion, the World has Reaſon to conclude there is 


little to be ſaid againſt that Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book 
concerning the Poſſibility, that ſome Parcels of Matter might be fo order'd by 

Omnipotence, as to be endu'd with a 
Vol. I. | 
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Faculty of Thinking, if God ſo pleas d; 
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ſince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great Ends of Religion and 
Morality, has not enabled you to produce one Argument againſt a Propoſition, 
that you think of ſo dangerous Conſequence to them. | 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho' in your Title- Page you promiſe 
to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with it ſelf (which if it were, it 
could hardly be prov'd to be inconſiſtent with any thing elſe) and with the Arti- 
cles of the Chriftian Faith ; yet your Attempts all along have been to prove me, in 


ſome Paſſages of my Book, inconſiſtent with my ſelf, without having ſhewn any 


Anſw. 1. 
P. $4, SS- 


Anſw. 2. 
p. 28. 


Ibid. p. 35. 


Propofition in my Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriftian Faitb. 
I think, your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of your own: 
But it is ſuch a one, that I confeſs I do not fee how it is apt much to 


Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion founded on Revelation, I ſhall ſer 


down your Lordſhip's Words, that they may be conſider' d. You ſay, That yon 
are of Opinion, that the great Ends of Religion and Morality are beſt ſecured by the 
Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties; and which, 
you think, proves it immaterial. Tour Lordſhip does not queſtion whether God can 
give Immortality to a Material Subſtance ; but you ſay, it takes off very much from 
the Evidence of Immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which of 
its own Nature it is not capable of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, If a Man cannot be 
certain but that Matter may think (as I affirm) then what becomes of the Soul's 
Immateriality (and conſequently Immortality) from its Operations? But for all 
this, ſay I, his Aſſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Now you appeal 
to any Man of Senſe, whether the finding the Uncertainty of his own Principles 
which he went upon in Point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe 
fundamental Articles, when they are confeder'd purely as Matters of Faith? For 
before, there was a natural Credibility in them on the Account of Reaſon ; but by 
oing on o_ Grounds of Certainty, all that is loft ; and inſtead of being certain, 
Jo ts more tful than ever. And if the Evidence of Faith fall ſo much ſhort of that 
of Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency of 
Reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be, when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are 
vaniſh d. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch 
fundamental Points, ſbauld have bis Faith ftand firm and unmoveable on the Ac- 
count of Revelation © For in Matters of Revelation, there muſt be ſome antecedent 
Principles ſuppos d, before we can believe any thing on the Account of it. 5 
More to the ſame Purpoſe we have ſome Pages farther, where from ſome of 
my Words your Lordſhip ſays, Jon cannot but obſerve, That we have no Cer- 
tainty upon my Grounds, that Self-conſciouſneſs depends upon an individual immateri- 
al Subſtance, and conſequently that a material Subſtance may, according to my Prin- 


ciples, have Self-Conſciouſneſs in it; at leaft,, that I am not certain of the comrary. 


I hereupon your Lordſhip bids me conſider, whether this doth not a little affect the 
whole Article of the Reſurrection? What does all this tend to, but to make the 
World believe, that I have /eſſencd the Credibility of the Immortality of the Soul 
and the Reſurrection, by faying, That tho it be moſt highly probable, that 
the Soul is immarerial, yet upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtrated ; be- 
cauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipotency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon 
fome Parcels of Matter, difpos'd as he fees fit, a Faculry of 'Thinking ? 

This your Accufation of my leſſening the Credibility of theſe Articles of Faith, 
is founded on this, That the Article of the Immortality of the Soul abates of 
its Credibility, if it be allow'd, that its Immateriality (which is the ſuppos' d 
Proof from Reaſon and Philoſophy of its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated 
from natural Reaſon. Which Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I hum- 
bly conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibility in all 
thoſe Articles it propoſes, proportionably as human Reaſon fails to ſupport the 


| Teſtimony of God. And all that your Lordſhip, in thoſe Paſſages, has faid, 


when examin'd, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, vi. Does God 
2 thing to Mankind to be believ d? It is very fit and credible to be 
liev'd, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. But if human Reaſon comes 
ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot make it out, its Credibility is thereby leſſen d; 
which is, in effect, to ſay, That the Veracity of God is not a firm and fureFoun- 
dation of Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reafon ; 


& e. 
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i. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believ'd on his own Word 
unlefs what he reveals be in it ſelf credible, and might be believ'd without him. 
If this be a Way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in all its Arti- 


for I imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould think defery'd to) have 
other Titles than bare Scepriciſm beſtow'd upon it, and would have rais'd no 
mall O againſt any one, who is not to be ſuppos d to be in the Right in 
all that he fays, and fo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the Pro- 
amm Vatgus, who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have no- 
thing to do but to hearken and believe, tho what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the 
very Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 

What I have above obſerv d, is ſo viſibly contain'd in your Lordſhip's Ar- 
gument, That when I met with it in your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, it ſeem'd 
10 ſtrange for a Man of your Lordſhip's Character, and in a Diſpute in Defence 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly perſuade my ſelf, but it was 


cles, I am not ſorry that it is not a Way to be found in any of my Writings ; 


a Slip of your Pen: But when I found it in your fecond Letter, made uſe of Anſw. 2, 


again, and ſeriouſly enlarg'd as an Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I 7. 28, 29. 


was convinc'd, that it was a Principle that you heartily imbrac'd, how little 
favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, and parti- 
cularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. | 


I defire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Letters 


themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to this, 


That a Revelation from God is more or lefs credible, according as it has a 


ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from Human Reaſon. For, 


1. Your Lordſhip ſays, Tex do not queſtion whether God can give Immortality Anſw. f. 
to a material Subſtance ; but you ſay, it takes off very much from the Evidence P. 55: 


of Immortality, if it depends wholly npon God's giving that which of its own Na- 
ture it is not capable of. „ x SEL TD 

To which I reply, Any one's not being able to demonſtrate the Soul to be im- 
material, takes off not very much, nor at all from the Hvidence of its Immortality, 
if God has reveal d that it ſhall be immortal; becauſe the Veracity of God is a 
Demonſtration of the 'Truth of what he has reveaFd, and the Want of another 
Demonſtration of a Propoſition that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from 
the Evidence of it. For where therc is a clear Demonſtration, there is as much 
Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not ſelf-evident. God has reveal'd 
that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever: But, ſays your Lordſhip, from this 
Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that which 
of its Nature it is not capable of; i. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God 


loſes much of its Evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleaſure of 


God, and cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural Reaſon, that the Soul 
is immaterial, and conſequently in its own Nature immortal. For that is all that 
here is or can be oat by theſe Words, which of its own Nature it is not capable 
o, to make them to the Purpoſe. For the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe 
here, is to prove, 'That the Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence 
of its being immortal would be very much leſſened. Which is to fay, That 'tis 
not as credible upon Divine Revelation, that a-material Subſtance ſhould be 
immortal, as an immaterial ; or, which is all one, That God is not equally to 
be believ'd, when he declares that a material Subſtance ſhall be immortal, as 
when. he declares that an immaterial ſhall be fo ; becauſe the Immortality of a 
material Subſtance cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon. | 
Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a litle farther. God hath reveal'd, 


that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, as well as their Souls, ſha)l 
we to Eternity: Does your Lordſhip believe the eternal Life of the one of 


theſe more than the other, becauſe you think yon can prove it of one of them 


by natural Reaſon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of Pi- 


vine Revelation in the Caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? Or 
think this Propoſition leſs credible, The Bodies of Men, after the Refurrecti- 


on, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of Men ſhall, after the Re- 


ſurrection, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of them is 
leſs credible than the other. If this be fo, Reaſon is to be conſulted, how far 
God is to be believ'd, and the Credit of Divine "Teſtimony muſt _ its 

| | Force 
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Force from the Evidence of Reaſon: which is evidently to take away the Cre- 
dibility of Divine Revelation, in all ſupernatural Truths wherein the Evidence 
of Reaſon fails. And how much ſuch a Principle as this tends to the Support 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall 
leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. This, I think, I may be confident i 
that few Chriſtians have founded their Belief of the Immortality of the Soul 
upon any thing but Revelation; ſince if they had entertain'd it upon natural 
and philoſophical Reaſons, they could not have avoided the believing its Pre- 
exiſtence before its Union to the Body, as well as its future Exiſtence after its 
Separation from it. This is juſtify'd by that Obſervation of Dr. Cudworth, 
B. 1. C. 1. C. 31. where he affirms, That there was never any of the Antients be- 
fore Chriſtianity, that held the Soul's future Permanency after Death, who did not 
likewiſe aſſert its Pre-exiſtence. 

I am not ſo well read in Hobbes or SpinoZa, as to be able to ſay what were 
their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be thoſe, who will think your 
Lordſhip's Authority of more Uſe to them, in the Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decry'd 
Names; and be glad to find your Lordſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, 
ſo little to the Advantage of the Oracles of Divine Revelation. This, at leaſt, 1 
think, may be ſubjoin'd to the Words at the Bottom of the next Page, That 
thoſe who have gone about to leſſen the Credibility of the Articles of Faith, 
which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot 
be made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon ; have not been thought to 
ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; eſpecially thoſe of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, and Reſurreftion of the Body, which are thoſe upon the 
Account of which I am brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. 

1 ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours, in the fol- 
lowing Words, to prove, 'That if the Soul be not an immaterial Subſtance, it 
can be nothing but Life; your very firſt Words viſibly confuting all that you 
alledg to that Purpoſe. 'They are, If the Soul be a material Subſtance, it is really 
nothing but Life ; which is to ſay, That if the Soul be really a Subſtance, it is 
not really a Subſtance, but really nothing elſe but an Affection of a Subſtance ; - 
for the Life, whether of a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf, but an Affection of it. 6 ; | 7 
2. You ſay, Altho we think the ſeparate State of the Soul after Death, is ſuffi- 
ciently reveal id in the Scripture; yet it creates a great Difficulty in underſtanding it, 
if the Soul be nothing but Life, or a material Subſtance which muſt be diſſohv'd when 
Life is ended. For if the Soul be a material Subſtance, it muſt be made up, as 


others are, of the Coheſion of ſolid and ſeparate Parts, how minute and inviſible 


' Difficulty that there is t give an Account of that, I hope does not, wit your 


ſoever they be. And what is it ſhould keep them together, when Life is gone? So 
that it is no eaſy Matter to give an Account, how the Soul ſhould be capable of 
Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance ; and then we know the Solution 
and Texture of Bodies cannot reach the Soul, being of a different Nature. 
Lt it be as hard a Matter as it will, to give an Account what it is that ſhould 

keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſeparated from the Body ; 
yet it will be always as 6/4 to give an Account of it, as to give an Account what 
it is which ſhall keep together a material and immaterial Subſtance : And yet the 


Lordſhip, weaken the Credibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to 


Eternity: And I perſuade my ſelf, that the Men of Senſe, to whom your Lord- 
' ſhip appeals in the Caſe, do not find their Belief of this fundamental Point much 


weaken'd by that Difficulty. I thought heretofore (and, by your Lordſhip's Per- 
miſſion, would think ſo fil) that the Union of Parts of Matter one with ano- 
ther, is as much in the Hands of God, as the Union of a material and imma- 
terial Subſtance ; and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from the Evi- 
dence of Immortality, which depends on that Union, that it is no eaſy Matter to 
give an Account what it is that ſhould keep them together: Tho its depending wholly 


upon the Gift and good Pleaſure of God, where the Manner creates great Difficulty 


in the Underſtanding, and our Reaſon cannot diſcover in the Nature of 'Things 
how it is, be that which your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays, leſſens the Credibility 
of the fundamental Articles of the Reforrediion and Immortality. | 


But, 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a Vietls, arid to bew of hiow fin 


Force it is even with your ſelf; give me leave tb preſume, That your Lord 
ſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body, aſter the Reſirre@ioh, as 
any other Article of Faith : If ſo, then jt being no vaſy Matter to give an er 
count what it is that ſhall keep together the Partꝭ of a material Soul, to one that 
believes it is material, can no more weaken the Oredib/tity of its Imam 's 
than the like Difficulty weakens the Cred/bility of the Immortality of the Body. 


For when your Lordſhip ſhall find it an e#ſy Matter to give an Account, what it 


is, beſides the Good: pleaſure of God, which ſball keep togetber the Parts of our 
material Bodies to Eternity, or even Soul and Body; I doubt not but any 
one, who ſhall think the Sovl material, will alſo find it as eaſy ro give an A- 


count, what it is that ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter alſo together to 3 | 
r for- 


Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men ſo fa 
get, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves Chen they will ſerve their Turn 
which they have highly condemn'd in others, I ſhould wonder to find your Lord- 
ſhip to argue, That becauſe it is a Difficulty to underſtand what ſhould keep ro- 
gether the minute Parts of a material Soul, when Life is gone; and becaute it fs 
not an eaſy Matter to give an Account how the Soni ſhould be capable of Immors 


tality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance : therefore it is not fo credible, as if 


it were eaſy to give an Account, by natural Reaſon, how it could be. For to 
this it is, that all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what is already 


ſet down out of Page 55, and will be more fully made out by what your - 


Lordſhip ſays in other Places, tho' there needs no ſuch Proofs, ſince it would 
all be nothing againſt me in any other Senſe. Mt Ed deg ? 

I thought your Lordfhip had, in other Places, aſſerted, and inſiſted on this 
Truth, That no Part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be beliey'd, becauſe 
the Thing it ſelf created great Difficulty in the Underſtanding, and the Manner of it 
was hard to beexplain'd, and it was uo eaſy Matter to give an Account how it was. 


This, as I take it, your Lordſhip condemn'd in others, as a very unreaſonable. 


Principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion 
that were mere Matters of Faith, as 1 think it will: And is it poſſible, that 
you ſhould make uſe of it here your ſelf, againſt the Article of Life and Immor- 
tality, that Chriſt hath brought to Light thro the Goſpel ; and neither was, nor 
could be made out by natural Reaſon without Revelation? But you will fay, 
you ſpeak only of the Soul; and your Words are, That it is uo eaſy Matter to give 
an Account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial 
Subſtance. I grant it, but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one of thoſe 
Difficulties that are, or can be rais'd, about the Manner how a material Soul can 
be immortal, which do not as well reach the Immortality of the Body. 
But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's would reach 
other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds it not ſo eaſy to give 
an Account how thoſe Myſteries are; and which therefore, according to your 
Principles, muſt be leſs credible than other Articles, that create Jeſs Difficulty to 


rhe Underſtanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, That you appeal to any _— wa, Anſ. 2. p. 28. 
rounds * 


whether, toa Man who thought by his Principles he could from natural 


demonſtrare the Immortality of the Soul; the finding the Uncertainty of thoſe | 


Principles be went upon in Point of Reaſon, 1. e. the finding he could not certainly 
prove it by natural Reaſon, d5th not weaken the Credibility of that fundamental 
Article, when it is conſider d purely as a Matter of Faith. Which, in Effect, I hum- 
bly: conceive, amounts to this; That a Propoſition divinely reveal'd, that can- 


not be prov'd by natural Reaſon, is lefs credible than one that can: Which 


ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, 


That God is leſs: to be believ d when he affirms a Propoſition that cannot be 
prov'd by natural Reaſon; than when he propoſes what can be prov'd by it. 


The direct contrary. to which; is my Opinion; tho you endeavour to make it 


good by theſe following Words: If the Evidence of Faith falls ſo much. ſhort of that Anſ. 2. 5. 29. 


of Reaſon; it muſt nerds have leſs Effect upon Mens Minds, when the ee 
Reuſom is taken away; as it muſt bo, when'the Grounds of Certdinty by Reaſom are 


- 


mid; Ic it at altprobable, that he who fiudt hisReajon deceive him in ſuel fundae 
mental: Phints, ſhould bave bis Faith ſtand firm and unmvveable on the” Accottut of 


| Revelation? 'Cham-whichy-1-think, there are hardly plaĩner Words to be 2 


/ 
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out, to declare that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony depends on the natu- : 


Anſw. t. 


5. 48-554. 
B. 2. C. 23. 


Anſw. 1. 
7. 53-60. 
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ral Evidence of Probability of the I hings we receive from Revelation, and riſes 
and falls with it; and that the Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, 
loſe ſo much of their Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon ; which, if 
true, Revelation may come to have no Credibility at all. For if, in this preſent 
Caſe, the Credibility of this Propoſition, The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, 
reveal'd in the Scripture, be leflen'd by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively 

rov d. from Reaſon, tho' it be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable ; muſt nor, 
bo the ſame Rule, its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reaſon 
ſhould not be able to make it out to be ſo much as probable, or ſhould place 
the Probability, from natural Principles, on the other Side ? For if mere want 


of Demonſtration /eſſens the Credibility of any Propoſition divinely reveal'd, 


muſt not want of Probability, or contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, 
quite take away its Credibility £ Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one Caſe the 
Veracity of God, and the Credibility of the Truths we receive from him by 
Revelation, be ſubjected to the Verdicts of Human Reaſon, and be allow'd to 


receive any Acceſſion or Diminution from other Proofs, or want of other Proofs 


of its Certainty or Probability. | 

If this be your Lordſhip's Way to promote Religion, or defend its Articles, 
I know nor what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it could nſe, more effectual 
for the Subverſion of thoſe you have undertaken to defend; this being to re- 
ſolve all Revelation perfe&tly and purely into natural Reaſon, to bound its 
Credibility by that, and leave no room for Faith in other Things, than what 
can be accounted for by natural Reaſon without Revelation. | 

Your Lordſhip inſiſts much upon it, as if I had contradicted what I had faid 
in my Eſſay, by ſaying, 'That upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtratively 
prov'd, that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks, however probable 
it be. He that will be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and conſider 
it, will find, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance ; and that from the Ideas of 
Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which we expericnc'd in our 
ſelves (Ideas originally not belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no more 
Difficulty to conclude there was an immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we 
had material Parts. Theſe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, 
I, in another Place, ſhew'd, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain Know- 
ledg of the Exiſtence of an immaterial thinking Being, in whom we have the 
Idea of Spirit in the ſtricteſt Senſe; in which Senſe J alſo apply'd it to the 
Soul; in that 23d Chapter of my Eſſay; the eaſily conceivable Poſſibility, 
nay, great Probability, that that thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial, giving 
me ſufficient Ground for it. In which Senſe, I ſhall think I may ſafely attri- 


bute it to the thinking Subſtance in us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have better 


prov'd from my Words, that it is impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. For I 
only ſay, That it is poſſible, i. e. involves no Contradiction, that God, the 
omnipotent immaterial Spirit, ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome Parcels of 
Matter, diſpos'd as he thinks fit, a Power of 'Thinking and Moving ; which 
Parcels of Matter, ſo endu'd with a Power of Thinking and Motion, might 
properly be call'd Spirits, in Contra-diſtinction to unthinking Matter. In all 


- which, I preſume, there is no manner of Contradiction. 


I juſtify'd my Uſe of the Word Spirit, in that Senſe, from the Authorities of 


Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, from whence Spirit is de- 


riv'd, to a Soul as a thinking Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. 
To which your Lordſhip replies, T hat Cicero, in his Tiſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes 
the Soul not to be a finer ſort of Body, but of a different Nature from the Body. 
7 hat he calls the Body the Priſon of the Soul. — And ſays, That a wiſe Man's Buſi- 
neſs is to draw off his Soul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, as 
is uſual, with a Queſtion, Is it poſſible now to think ſo great a Man Iook'd on the 
Soul but-as a Modification of the Body, which muſt be at an End with Life? Anſw. 
No. it is impoſſible that a Man of ſo good Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the 


Word Corpus or Body, for the groſs and viſible Parts of a Man, which he acknow- 


ledges to be mortal; ſhould ook on the Soul to be a Modification of that Body, in a 
Diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was immor- 
| 1 tal. 
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tal. It is to be acknowledg d that truly great Nen, ſuch as he was, are not wont 
ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had therefore no Thought concerning 
the Modification of the Body of Man in the Caſe ; he was not ſuch a Trifler as to 
examine, whether the Modification of the Body of a Man was immortal, when 
that Body it ſelf was mortal: And therefore that which he reports as Dicaar- 
chus's Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning withour any more ado, c. 11. But 
Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, viz. What: the Soul was; to 
ſee whether from thence he could diſcover its Immortality. But in all that Diſ- 
courſe in his firſt Book of Ty/cuJan Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much of his 
Reading and Reaſon, there is not one Syllable ſhewing the leaſt Thought, that the 
Soul was an immaterial Subſtance ; but many 'Things dire&ly to the contrary. 
Indeed (r.) he ſhuts out the Body, taken in the Senſe he uſes Corpus all along, Chap. 19, 22, 
for the ſenſible organical Parts of a Man, and is poſitive that is not the Soul: 30, 31, &c. 
And Body in this Senſe, taken for the Human Body, he calls the Priſon of the So. ſpeaks En- 
Soul; and ſays a wiſe Man, inſtancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair 8 * Hm 
Opportunity to get out of it, But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: mes ignis 


He calls not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of be- eſt. 
ing ſeparate from it. 


(2.) He concludes, That the Soul is not like other Things here below, made 
up of a Compoſition of the Elements, c. 27. | 


10 3 * excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from being the 
ul, c. 26. 7 | 

So far he is clear and poſitive: but beyond this he is uncertain ; beyond this 
he could not get. For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether the Soul be 
not Air or Fire: Anima fit animus igniſve neſcio, c. 25. And therefore he 
agrees with Panetius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, inflam- 
mata Anima, inflamed Air; and for this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. 
And tho' he thinks it to be of a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from 
thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. 'That the admitting it to be of an 
aerial or igneous Nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 

That which he ſeems moſt to incline to, is, 'That the Soul was not at all ele- 
mentary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens: Which Ariſtotle, to 
diſtinguiſh from the four Elements, and the changeable Bodies here below, which 
he ſuppos d made up of them, call'd Quauta Eſſentia, That this was Tully's Opi- 
nion, is plain from theſe Words: Ergo, Animus qui ut ego dico, divinus eſt, ut 
Euripides audet dicere Deus; & quidem fi Deus, aut anima aut ignis eſt, idem eſt 
animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura caleſtis & terra vacat & humore; fic utriuſq; 
harum rerum humanus animus eſt expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quædam natura ab 
Ariſtotele inducta; primum hæc & deorum eſt & animorum. Hance nos ſententiam 
ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in conſolatione hac expreſſimus ; c. 26. And then he goes 
on, . 27. to repeat thoſe his own Words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out 
of him, wherein he had affirm'd, in his Treatiſe de Conſolatione, the Soul not to 
have its Original from the Earth, or to be mix'd or made of any thing earthly ; 
but had ſaid, Singularis eſt igitur quædam natura E vis animi ſejuntta ab bis uſita- 
tis notiſque naturis. Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's 
Quanta Eſſentia; which being unmix'd, being that of which the Gods and 
Souls conſiſted, he calls it Divinum, Cxieſte, and concludes it eternal; it being, 
as he ſpeaks, Sjuncta ab omni mortali concretione. From which it is clear, I hat 
in all his Enquiry about the Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not be- 
yond the four Elements, or Ariſtotle's * N Eſſentia, to look for it. In all 
which there is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary. | 

He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always been) that the 
Soul was immortal; but for that, tis plain, he never thought of its Immateria- 
lity, but as the Eaſtern People do, who believe the Soul to be immortal, but 
have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Conception of its Immateriality. It is re- 
markable, what a very conſiderable and judicious Author ſays in the Caſe: No Loubere du 
Opinion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally receiv'd, as that of the Immortality Fl the 4 "= 
Soul; but its Immateriality is a Truth, the Kuowledg whereof has not ſpread ſo far. c. 19. ( 4. 
And indeed it is extremely difficult, to let into the Mind of a Siamite, the Idea of a 
pure Spirit. This the Miſſionaries, who have been longeſt among them, are poſitive | 
in: All the Pagans of the Eaſt do truly believe, That there remains ſomething of a 
Vol., . | n Man 
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Man after bis Death, which ſubſiſts independently and ſeparately from his Bod). 
But they give Extenſion and Figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all 
the ſame Members, all the ſame Subſtances both ſolid and liquid, which our Bo- 
dies are compos'd of. They only ſuppoſe that the Souls are of a Matter ſubtile enough 
to eſcape being ſeen or handled— Such were the Shades and the Manes of the 
Greeks and the Romans. And tis by theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwerable to 
thoſe of the Bodies, that Virgil ſuppos'd neas knew Palinurus, Dido and An- 
chifes, in the other World. © 3 
This Gentleman was not a Man that travell'd into thoſe Parts for his Plea- 
ſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, collected by Chance, 
when he return'd ; but one choſen on purpoſe (and he ſeems well choſen for 
the Purpoſe) to enquire into the Singularities of Sam. And he has fo well ac- 
quitted himſelf of the Commiſion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, that had 
we but ſuch an Account of other Countries of the Haſt, as he has given us of 
this Kingdom, which he was an Envoy ro, we ſhould be much berter ac- 
mted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions, of that Part 
of the World, inhabited by civiliz'd Nations, who want neither good Senſe 
nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, tho* not caſt into the Mould of the Logick and Phi- 
loſophy of our Schools. 2 | 
Hut to return to Cicero: Tis plain, that in his Enquiries about the Soul, 
his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreſſions, that drop 
from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, evidently ſhew : For Example, That 
the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended into Heaven; of others, that 
they remain d here on Earth, c. 12. That the Soul is hot, and warms the Body: 
That at its leaving the Body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks thro our 


thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and aſcends no 


farther, the Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, 


where it is nouriſh'd and ſuſtain'd with the ſame Things, wherewith the Stars 


are nouriſh'd and ſuſtain d; and that by the Convenience of its Neighbourhood, 
it ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledg of the heavenly Bodies, 
c. 19. That the Soul alſo, from its Height, ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer Pro- 
ſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the Diſpoſition of whoſe Parts will then lie be- 
fore it in one View, c. 20. That it is hard to determine what Conformation, 
Size, and Place, the Soul has in the Body: That it is too ſubtle to be ſeen: 
That it is in the Human Body as in a Houſe, or in a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, 
c. 22. All which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed 
them had not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

It may perhaps be reply'd, That a great part of this, which we find in 


Chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the Soul to be 
Anima Inflammata, inflamed Air. 1 grant it: But it is alſo to be obſery'd, That 


in this 19th, and the two following Chapters, he does not only not deny, but 
even admits, that ſo material a thing as inflam'd Air may think. _ 


The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe the Soul 


immortal, but when he ſought, in the Nature of the Soul itſelf, ſomething to 
eſtabliſh this his Belief into a Certainty of it, he found himſelf at a loſs. He 
confeſs d he knew not what the Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, he 
argucs, c. 2. was no Reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to the Repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th Book de Repub. concern- 


ing the Soul. The Argument, which, borrow'd from Plato, he there makes ule 


of, if it have ny Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be immortal, but 
more than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: For it proves it to be 


eternal, and without Beginning as well as without End; Neque nata certe eſt, & 
eterna eft, ſays he. * 


Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That it is of Divine 
Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the End of this Diſcourſe con- 
cerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the Beginning of it, c. 22. is not aſham'd 
to own his Ignorance of what it is; Anima ſit animus, igniſcve, neſcio; nec W 
pudet ut iſtos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam. lud, fi ulla alia de re obſcura affir- 
mare poſſum, ſive anima, ſive ignis fit animus, cum jurarem eſſe divinum, c. 25. 
So that all the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, that he was 

| | | 3 confident 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter, 
confident there was ſomething divine in it; i. e. there were Faculties in the Soul 
that could not reſult from the Nature of Matter, but muſt have their Original 


from a Divine Power: but yet thoſe Qualities, as divine as they were; he ac. 
knowledg d might be plac'd in Breath or Fire, which I think your Lordſhip 


will not deny to be material Subſtances. So that all thoſe Divine Qualities, 


which he ſo much and fo juſtly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears. o 
much as to any the leaſt Thought of Immateriality. This is p 
that he built them not upon an Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for 
he avowedly profeſſes, he does not know but Breath or Fire might be this 
thinking Thing in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Subſtance of the 
Soul itſelf, he ſtuck in Air and Fire, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſſentia; for beyond 
thoſe, *tis evident, he went not. | 


But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority he deferes ſo much, 


with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could furniſh him with 
for the Immortality of the Soul, he was ſo ürtke ſatisfy' d, ſo far from being cer- 
tain, ſo far from any Thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over and 
over again profeſſes his Ignorance and Doubt of it. In the beginning he enu- 
merates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſophers, which he had well ſtudy'd, 
about it; and then, full of Uncertainty, ſays, Harum Sententiarum que vera ſit, 
Deus aliquis viderit, que veri ſimillima magna quæſtio, c. 11. And towards the 
latter End, having gone them all over again, and one after another examin'd 
them, he profeſſes himſelf {till at a Loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine: Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens nonnunguam hebeſcit, 
ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam omittimus. Itaque dubitans, circum- 
ſpectans, heſitans, multa adverſa revertens tanquam in rate in mari immenſo, no- 
ſtra, vehitur ratio, c. 30. And, to conclude this Argument, when the Perſon 
he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is reſolv'd to keep firm to the 
Belief of Immortality; Tully anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id quidem, etſi nihil animis 
oportet confidere ; movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute N labamus, mutamuſque 
N clarioribus etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. 

So unmoveable is that Truth dettver'd by the Spirit of Truth, that tho? the 
Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome uncertain Hopes of a 
future State; yet human Reaſon could attain to no Clearneſs, no Certainty 
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about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST alone who had brought Life and 2 Tim. i. 10 


Immortality to Light thro the Goſpel. Tho' we are now told, that to own the 
Inability of Natural Reaſon to bring Immortality to Light, or, which paſſes 
for the ſame, to own Principles upon which the Immateriality of the Soul 
(and, as 'tis urged, conſequently its Immortality, cannot be demonſtratively 
proved ; does leſſen the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS 
CHRIST alone has brought to Light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſ- 
ſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain only by Revelation. 'This would not 
perhaps have ſeem'd ſtrange from thoſe who are juſtly complain'd of, for lighting 
the Revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be much regarded, if 


they ſhould contradict fo plain a Text of Scripture in favour of their all-ſuffi- 


cient Reaſon : But what uſe the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, in an Age 
ſo much ſuſpected by your Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of 
your great Authority and Learning, may deſerve your Conſideration. 

And thus, my Lord, I hope I have fatisfy'd you concerning Ciceros Opinion 
about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions ; which tho' I eaſily be- 
lieve, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet I humbly conceive you 
have not ſhewn (and upon a careful Peruſal of that Treatiſe again, I think L 


may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like 


a Notion in Tylly of the Soul's Immortality, or its being an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance. | 


From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip concludes, That he 10 Anf. 1. p. 62, 


more than Cicero does me any Kindneſs in this Matter, being both Aſertors of the 53 


Fouls Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the Soul's Immateria- 
lity, according to Cuſtom, chang'd here into that of its Immortality, which I am 
no leſs an Aſſertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil do me all the Kind- 
neſs 1 deſir d of them in this Matter; and that was to ſhew, that they attributed 
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the Word Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought of its Immateria- 
lity ; and this the Verſes you your ſelf bring out of Virgil, 


At cum frigida mors anime ſeduxerit artus 
Omnibus umbra locis adero, dabis improbe pænas; 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book : And for this Mon- 
ſieur de Ia Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs, in the Words above ſet down out of 
him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the Heathens of our Days, 
as well as Virgil and others amongſt the ancient Greeks and Romans, who thought 
the Souls, or Ghoſts of Men departed, did not die with the Body, withour 
thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much more incom- 
— to them than the former. And what Virg#'s Notion of the Soul 

is, and that Corpus, when put in Contra- diſtinction to the Soul, ſignifies no- 
thing but the groſs Tenement of Fleſh and Bones, is evident from this Vexſe 
of his Ansid. 6. where he calls the Souls which yet were viſible, 


Tenues ſme corpore vita. 


Your Lordfhip's Anſwer concerning what is ſaid, Ezcef. xiii. turns wholly 
upon Solomon's taking the Soul to be immortal, which was not what I que- 
ſtion d. All that I quoted that Place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in Engliſh 
might properly be apply'd to the Soul, without any Notion of its Immateriality,, 
as m1 was by Solomon; which whether he thought the Souls of Men to be im- 
material, does little appear in that Paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the Souls of 
Men and Beaſts together as he does. But farther, what I contended for, is 
evident from that Place, in that the Word Spirit is there apply'd, by our 
Tranſlators, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, does not 
rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently immortal Spirits, tho they 
have Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 5 

But you ſay, If the Soul be not of itſelf a ſree-thinking Subſtance, you do nat [ee 
whats Foundation there is in Nature for @ Day of Fudgment. Anſw. 'T'ho' the Hea- 
then World did not of old, nor do to this Day, fee a Foundation in Nature for 4 
Day of Fudgment ; yet in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy _ Lordſhip, every 
one may {co 4 Fouudation for a Day of Fudgment, becauſe God has poſitively 
declared it; tho God has not by that Revelation taught us, what the Subſtance - 
of the Soul is; nor has any where ſaid, that the Soul of itſelf is @ free Agent. 
Whatfoever any created Subſtance is, it is not of itſelf, but is by the good 
Pleafure of its Creator. Whatever Degrees of Perfection it has, it has from 
the bountiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true, in a natural as well as a ſpiri- 
tual Senſe, what St. Pau fays, Not that we are ſufficient of our ſelves te think 
any thing as of our ſelves, but our Sufficiency is of God. 

But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following Words, would argue, That 
a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; whereby I ſuppoſe you only mean, 
that you cannot fee or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or 
change its own Motion. To which give me leave to anſwer, That when you 
can make it conceiveable, how any created, finite, dependent Subſtance, can 
move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own Motion, which it malt, to be a free Agent; 
I ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to beſtow this Power on a 1olid 
than an unſolid created Subſtanee. Tully, in the Place above quoted, could 
not conceive this Power to be in any thing, but what was from Eternity; Cum 
pateat igitur æternum id efſe quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt qui haue naturam auimis 


eſſe tributam neget? But tho' you cannot ſee how any created Subſtance, ſo- 


finding in my ſelf nothing to be truer than what the wile lomon tells me; As 


lid or not ſolid, can be a free Agent (pardon me, my Lord, if I put in both, 
till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the manner how ei- 
ther of them can, of nſelf, move itſelf or any thing elſe) yer I do not think you 
will ſo far deny Men to be free Agents, from the Difficulty there is to / how 
they are free Agents, as to doubt whether there be Fondation enough for @ Day 
of * . . | 

d for me to judg how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach : But 


t is not 


Von 


Ti 
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thou knoweſt not what is the May of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do gro Eccl. xl. $4 
Womb of her that is with Child + even yes knoweſt not the Works Hop ney 5 
maketh all Things: I gratefally- receive and rejoice in the Light of Revelation, 
vhich ſets me at Reſt in many Things; the Manner whereof my poor Reafon 
can by no means make out to me: Omnipotency, I know, can do any thin 
that contains in it no Contradiction; ſo that J readily believe whatever 
has declar d, tho my Reaſon find Difficulties in it which it cannot maſter. Ag 
in the preſent Caſe, God having reveal d that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment, 
think that Foundation enough, to conelude Men are free enough to be made 
anſwerable for their Actions, and to receive according to what they have done; 
tho how Man is a free Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Comprehegfion. | 
In anſwer to the Place I brought out of St. Lyke, your Lordſhip asks, he- Chap. zxiv. 
ther from theſe Ii ords of our Saviour, it follows that a Spirit is only an Appearance? Ver. 39. 
1 anſwer, No; nor do I know who drew-ſuch an Inference from them: But it A f. 2. 66. 
Hllows, that in Apparitions there is ſomething that appears, and that that which 
appears is not wholly: immaterial ; and yet this was properly call'd F:#., and 
was often look'd upon by thoſe who call'd it Tue in Greek, and now call 
it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed : which, I hum- 
bly conceive, juſtifies a Uſe of the Word Spirit, for a thinking voluntary 
Agent, whether material or immaterial. | 
Your Lordſhip ſays, That I grant, that it cannot, upon theſe Principles, be Ang 1. 5. 6 
demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual Subſtance in us is immaterial : From whence - ks 
you conclude, hat then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas are plainly given up. 
This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, I have often had oc- 
eaſion to conſider it, and cannot, after all, fee the Force of this Argument. I 
acknowledg, that this or that Propoſition cannot upon my Principles be demon- 
firared ; ergo, F grant rhis Propofition to be falfe, That Certainty conſiſts in 
the Pereeption of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas: For that is m 
Ground of Certainty, and till that be given up, my Grounds of Certainty are not 
i von UP. 
a 8 tell me, That I ſay, the Soul's Immateriality may be proy'd pro- Ibid. 
bable to the higheſt degree; to which your Lordſhip replies, That is not the 
Point: For # is not Probability, but Certainty, that you are promis'd in this Il ay of 
Keas, and that the Forndation of our Knowledg and real Certainty lies in them; and 
is it dewindled into a Probability at laſt? This is alſo what your Lordſhip has 
been pleas d to object to me more than once, that I promis'd Certainty. I would 
de glad to know in what Words this Promiſe is made, and where it ſtands, for 
I love to be a Man of my Word. I have indeed told wherein I think Certainty, 
real Certainty, does conſiſt, as far as any one attains it ; and I do not yet, from 
any thing your Lordſhip has faid againſt it, find any Reaſon to change my 
Opinion therein: But I do not remember that I promis'd Certainty in this 
2 concerning the Soul's Immateriality, or in any of thoſe Propoſitions, 
wherein you, thinking I come ſhort of Certainty, infer from thence, that my 
Hay of Certainty by Meas is given up. And I am fo far from promiſing Cer- 
' zainty in all Things, that J am accus d by your Lordfhip of Scepticiſin, for ſetting 
too narrow Bounds to our Knowledg and Certainty. Why therefore your 
Lordſhip asks me, Aud is the Certainty [of the Soul's beſoge Jnttageerial] dwind- 
led into a Probability at laft © will be hard to ſee a Reafon for, till you can ſhew 
that J promis'd to demonſtrate that ir is immaterial ; or that others, upon 
their Principles without eas, being able to demonſtrate it immaterial, it comes 
10 drwindle into bare Probability, upon my Principles by Ideas. | He 
One thing more I am oblig d to take Notice of. I had ſaid, That the Be- Let. 1. p. 113. 
© lief of God being the Foundation of all Religion and genuine Morality, ! 
ce thought no Arguments, that are made uſe of to work the Perſuaſion of a God 
“ into Mens Minds, ſhould be invalidated, which, I grant, is of ill Conſe- 
% quence.” To which Words of mine, I find, according to your particular Fax _ 
vour to me, this Reply; That here I muſt give your Lordſhip leave to at me, Anſ. 1. 7. 89. 
what I think of the univerſal Conſent of Mankind, as tothe Being of God ? Hath not 
this been made uſe of as an Argument, not only by Chriſtians, but by the wiſeft ans 
greateſt Men among the Heathens ? And what then would I think of one who Should 
go about to invalidate this Argument ? And that by proving, that it hath been c 
e | WES cove 


LES 


Majority; an 


Mr. Lock E' Second Reply 


cover d in theſe latter Ages by Navigation, that there are whole Nations at the Bay 
of Soldania, n Braſil, in the Caribbee-Iſlands and Paraquaria, among whom 

there was found no Notion of a God : And even the Author of the Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding hath done this. | 
To this your Queſtion, my Lord, I anſwer, That 71bink that the univerſal 
or a of Mankind, as to the Being of a God, amounts to thus much, that the 


* 


vaſtly greater Majority of Mankind, have, in all Ages of the World, actually 
believed a God; that the m—_—y of the remaining Part have not actually 
disbeliey'd it; and conſequently, thoſe who have actually oppos'd the Belicf of 
a God, have truly been very few. So that comparing thoſe that have actually 
disbeliey'd, with thoſe who have actually believ'd a God, their Number is fo in- 
conſiderable, that'in reſpe& of this incomparably greater Majority of thoſe 
who have own'd the Belief of a God, it may be taid to be the univerſal Con- 
ſent of Mankind. | | | 

This isall the univerſal Conſent which Truth of Matter of Fact will allow, and 
therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But if any one would 
extend it farther, and ſpeak deccitfully for God ; if this Univerſality ſhould be 


.urg'd in a ſtrict Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 


every one, even to a Man in all Ages and Countries ; this would make it either 
66 Levin, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary one. For if any one deny 
a God, ſuch a perfect Univerſality of Conſent is deſtroy'd; and if no body 
does deny a God, what need of Arguments to convince Atheiſts ? 

I would crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the World any 
Atheiſt or no? If there were not, what need is there of raiſing a Queſtion 
about the Being of a God, when no body queſtions it? What need o provi- 
ſional Arguments againſt a Fault, from which Mankind are ſo wholly free; and 
which, by an univerſal Conſent, they may be prefum'd to be ſecure from? If 
you ſay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been Atheiſts in the 
World, then your Lordſnip's univerſal Conſent reduces itſelf to only a great 

4 then, make that Majority as great as you will, what I have ſaid 
in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it in its full Force, and I have not 


ſaid one Word that does in the leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The 


Argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of God was not innate; 
and to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number found in 
the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordſhip will allow there have 
been of profeſs'd Atheiſts : for whatſoever is innate, muſt be univerſal in the 
ſtricteſt Senſe ; one Exception is a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that 


I ſaid, and which was quite to another Purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be 


Anſ. 1. p.39. 


made uſe of to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an uni- 
wverſal Conſent as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own, which 
is only a very diſproportion'd Majority: Such an univerſal Conſent my Argument 
there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs, than you will be pleaſed to allow 
it. Your Lordſhip therefore might, without any Prejudice to thoſe Declara- 
tions of Good-Will and Favour you have for the Author of the Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding, have ſpar'd the mentioning his quoting Authors that are in 
Print, for Matters of Fact, to quite another Purpoſe, as going about to invali- 
date the Argument for a Deity from the univerſal Conſent of Mankind ; ſince he 
leaves that univerſal Conſent as entire, and as large as you your ſelf do, or can 
own, or ſuppoſe it. But here I have no Reaſon to be ſorry that your Lordſhip 
has given me this Occaſion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my. Book, if there 
ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to 
think it in the leaſt invalidates the Argument for a God, from the univerſal Con- 
ſent of Mankind. 8 3 

But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors J have quoted, 
Which, you ſay in the next Paragraph, were very ill choſen; I will crave leave 
to ſay, That he whom I rely'd on for his Teſtimony concerning the Hotentots 


of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from the King of England 


to the Great Mogul : Of whoſe Relation Monſieur Thevenot, no ill Judg in the 


| Caſe, had ſo great an Eſteem, that he was at the Pains to tranſlate it into 


French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) Collection of 
Travels. But to intercede with your Lordſhip for a little more favourable Al- 


lowance 
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lowance of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation, Coore, an Inhabitant of the 
Country, who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſur d Mr. Terry, That they of Soldania had 
no God. But if he too have the Ill- luck to find no Credit with you, 1 hope you 
will be a little more favourable to a Divine of the Church of England now 
living, and admit of his 'Teſtimony in Confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe's. 'This 


worthy Gentleman, in the Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two 
Years ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame People, has theſe) 


575 


Terry's Voy- 
age, p. 17 & 


Words; They are ſunk even Mr. Oving. 


below Idolatry, are deſtitute of both Prieſt and Temple, and ſaving a little Sew of ten, p. 489. 


Rejoicmg, which is made at the Full and New Moon, have loft all kind of religious 
Devotion. Nature has ſo richly provided for their Convenience in this Life, that they 
bave drown'd all Senſe of the God of it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next. 

But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atheiſm in theſe People, you 
ſay, That the Account given of them makes them not fit to be a Standard for the 
Senſe of Mankind. 'T bis, I think, may paſs for nothing, till ſome Body be 
found, that makes them to be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind: All the Uſe I 
made of them was to ſhew, 'That there were Men in the World that had no 
innate Idea of a God. But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for 
what will not that do?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be Men : What 
elſe do theſe Words ſignify 2 A People ſo ſtrangely bereft of common Senſe, that they 
can hardly be reckon'd among Mankind; as appears by the beſt Accounts of the Ca- 
fers of Soldania, Ec. I hope if any of them were call'd Peter, James, or Fohn, 
it would be paſt ſcruple that they were Men ; however, Conrvuee, Wewena, and 
Couſheda, and thoſe others who had Names, that had no place in your Nomen- 
clator, would hardly paſs muſter with your Lordſhip. 

My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you your ſelf ſay here 
may be a Motive to you to conſider, 'That what you had laid ſuch Streſs on, 
concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, and the Subject of Pro- 
pertizs, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing of Species; ſince you your 
ſelf own, that there may be Individuals, wherein there is a common Nature with a 
particular Subſiſtence proper to each of them; whereby you are ſo little able to 
know of which of the Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you ſay, God has or- 
der d Beings, and which he bath diſtinguiſbd by eſſential Properties, that you arc 
in doubt whether they orght to be reckon'd among Mankind or no. | 


Give me leave now to think, my Lord, that I have given an Anſwer to all 
that is any way material in either of the Letters you have honoured me with. 
If there be any Argument which you think of Weight, that you find omitted, 
upon the leaſt Intimation from your Lordſhip where it is, I promite to conſider 
it, and to endeavour to give you Satisfaction concerning it, either by owning 
my Conviction, or ſhewing what hinders it. This Reſpect I ſhall think due 
from me to your Lordſhip : 'Tho* I know better to imploy the little Time my 
Buſineſs and Health afford me, than to trouble my ſelf with the little Cavillers, 
who may either be ſer on, or be forward (in hope to recommend themſelves) 
to meddle in this Controverſy. | CT 

Before I conclude, *tis fit I take Notice of the Obligation I have to you, for 


An. 1. p. 90. 


Ibid, 


P. 165. 


the Pains you have been at about my Eſſay, which, I conclude, could not have 


been any way ſo effectually recommended to the World, as by your manner 
of writing againſt it. And ſince your Lordſhip's ſharp Sight, ſo carefully em- 
ploy'd for its Correction, has, as I humbly conceive, found no Faults in it, 
which your Lordſhip's great Endeavours this Way have made out to be really 
there; 1 hope I may preſume it will paſs the better in the World, and the 
Judgment of all conſidering Men, and make it for the future ſtand better even 
in your Lordſhip's Opinion. I beg your Lordſhip's Pardon for this long Trou- 
ble, and am, | „ 


My LOR D, 
Oates, May 4. as = 
1698. Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble, and 


Moſt Obedient Servant, 
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two aud two make four, 531 
Not limited to Quantity, 248. $ 9 
Why that has been ſuppoſed, ibid. F 10 
Not to be expected in all Caſes, 299. 
10 
What, 308. FG. p. 323. F 15 
Deſire, 96. F 6 
Is a State of Uneaſfineſs, 105. 5 31, 
32 BE. 
Is moved only by Happineſs, 108. G 41. 
How far, 109. 5 43 
How to be raiſed, 110. $46 
Miſled by wrong Fudgment, 115. C 60. 
Dictionaries, how to be made, 241. \ 25. 
Diſcerning, 57. 61 | 
The Foundation of ſome general Ma- 
___ ims, ibid. | 
Diſcourſe cannot be between two Men, 
who have different Names for the 
ſame Idea, or different Ideas for the 
” ſame Name, 43.\ 5 
Deſpair, 26. C 11 
Diſpoſition, 124. C 10 | 
Diſouting, T he Art of diſputing prejudicial 


to Knowleds, 227, 228. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Deſtroys the 77 of Language, 228. F 10. 


"* ea © 217 -: 
Diſputes, whence, 70. G 28 
Multiplicity of Diſputes, owing to the 
Abuſe of Words, 232. f 22 
Are mf a the Signification of Words, 
236. 97 5 
The Way to leſſen Diſputes, 289. F 13. 
Diſtance, 63. 9 3 
Diſtin& Ideas, 161. F 4 | 
Diviſibility of Matter incomprehenſible, 
135. $31 
Dreaming, 94. ( 1 | 
Seldom in ſome Men, 35. 14 
Dreams for the maſt part irrational, 36. 
16 | 
I 9 * no Ideas but of Senſation or 
Reflection, ibid. Q 17 
Duration, 70. G 1, 2 


Whence we get the Idea of Duration, N. 


99 5 
Not from Motion, 13. 9 16 


Its Meaſure, ibid. Q 11, 18 
Any regular periodical Appearance, 14. 
19, 20 9 4 
None of "its Meaſures known to be exatt, 
ib. $21 | 
| Vol. I. 


% 


Me only gueſs them equal by the Train of 
our Ideas, ibid. G 21. p. 336 
Minutes, Days, -Tears, &c. not neceſſary 
die Duration, 75. G 23. Change of 
the Meaſures of Duration, change not 
the Notion of it, ibid. G 23 
The Meaſures of Duration, as the Re- 
 volutions of the Sun, may be applied 
to Duration before the Sun exiſted, ib. 
( 25,26, 29. Duration without Be- 
ginning, 16. C27 © 3 
How we meaſure Duration, ibid. 5 28, 
29, 30 | 
Recapitulation conterning our Ideas of 
Duration, Time, and Eternity, v5. G 32. 
Duration and Expanſion compar d, 28 
 Theymutuallyembract each other, 82.412. 
Conſider d as à Line, ib. F 11 
Duration not conceivable by us without 
Succeſſion, ibid. G 12 


E 


E partly Cauſe of Lurcaſona- 
bleneſs, 117. 93 
Effect, 140. 6 1 
Enthuſiaſm, 330 | 
Deſcri'd, 331. 6 6,7 
Its Riſe, ibid. 
Ground of Perſuaſion muſt be examin'd, 
and bow, 332. Q 10 
Firmneſs of it no ſufficient Proof, 333, 
I2, 13 | 
Enthufiaſm fails of the Evidence it pre- 
tends to, 332. $ 11 
Envy, 96. $ 13, 14 
Error, what, 335: 8 1 
Cauſes of Error, ibid. | 
1. Want of Proofs, 335. S 2 | 
2. Want of Skill to uſe them, 336. F 5. 
z. Want of Will to uſe them, ibid. Q 6. 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability, 33). 


Heer Men aſſent to Errors than is ſup- 
pos d, 341. $18 
Eſſence, Real and Nominal, 188. § 15. 
Pe. 104. H 2, 3 Ms 
Suppoſition of unintelligible real Eſſences 
of Species, of no Uſe, 189. Y 17 
Real and Nominal Eſſences in ſimple Ideas 
and Modes always the ſame, in Sub- 
Pances always different, 189. $18 
Eſſences, 17 ingenerable aud incorruptible, 
ibid. § 1 | 
Specifick E ences of mix d Modes are of 
Mens making, and how, 194, 195 
Tho arbitrary, yet not at random, 196. 
BR | | ; 
Of * Modes, why call d Notions, 
| 198. 5812 | 
What, 199. 5 2 


Eeee 2 Eſſences, 


The INDEX to 


Eſſences, relate only to Species, 200. 6 4. 
Real Eſſences 3 * 5 P. 381. 
We know them n 


Our ſpecifick E wh 6 $4bRances are 
nothin _ Collections of ſenſible Ideas, 
205. | 

"I's So made by the Mind, 206. 

26 | 

But not altogether arbitrarily 208. & 28. 
b. 382, 383 

Different in . Men, ibid. G 28 


Nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, how 


made, ibid. Q 28, 29. Theſe give 
more than a Name, 181 
Are very various, 209. 30, 31 


Of Species is the abſtratt Idea the Name 
1 18). F 12. p. 183. 619. 
Is of Man's making, 188. QF 1 22 


But founded in the Agreement of Th 
187. Y 13 

Real Eſſences determine not our Fpecies, 
ibid. G 13 


Every in abſtra## Idea with a Name, 
1, a diftintt Eſſence of a diſtintt Spe- 
cies, 188, F 1 
Real Eſſences of Subſtances not to be 
known, 274. 12. p. 380 | 
Eſſential, what, 199. F 2. p. 200. C5. 
| Nothing Eſſential toIndividuals,ib. \ 4. 
But to Species, 201. 6 6 
Eſſential Difference, what, 200. F 5 
Eternal Verities, 300. 5 14 
Eternity, in our Diſputes and Reaſonings 
about it, why we are apt to blunder, 
164. Y 15 
Whence we get its Idea, 76. Q 28 
Evil, what, 108. Q 42 
Exiſtence, an Idea of Senſation and Re- 


flettion, 45. 97 


Our own Exiſtence we know MY 


290. 6 2 


And cannot doubt of it, ibid. 5 3 


Of created Things knowable only by 


our Senſes, 296. QF 1 
Paſt Exiſtence — only by Maney, 
7 299. 9 11 
Expanſion, boundleſs, 58. 92 
Should be applied to Space in general, 70. 
Experience often belps us, where we think 
not it does, '52.'\ 8 
Extaſy, 94. Y 1 
Extenſion: Ve have no diſftini? Ideas of 
| very great, or very little Extenſion, 
164. 16 | 
Of Body incomprehenſible, 13 2. G 23, &c. 
 Denominations from Place and Extenſion 
are many of them Relatives, 142. 8 V. 
And Body not the ſame thing, 65. Q 11 
Its Definition inſignificant, 66. G 15 
wy Body and of Spate, how diſtingulſb d, 
3- Ys. P. 69. 927 


ings, 


| Co Eneral Ideas, how made, 5 


F 
Aculties of the Mind firſt exerciſed, 60. 


14. 5. 99. $6 
Are but Powers, 101. F 11 


2 rate not, ibid. G 18, 20 


and Opinion, as 2 d from 


1 what, 308. 2, 3 
And Knowledg, their Difference, ibid. 
3. P. 410, 411, 471, 482 
2 315. Y 14 
Not oppoſe te to Reaſon, 325. 924 
And Reaſon, 326. As contra-di 1 
guiſo d to Reaſon, what, 326. 
Cannot convince us of any thing n 
to our Reaſon, 321, &c. 9 5, 6, 8 
Matter of Faith is only Divine Revela- 
tion, 328 8 6 
Thi ings above Reaſon are only proper 
atters of Faith, ibid. G 7, 9 | 
Falſhood, what tis, 269. 99. And why, 
275. 915 
Fear, 96. 9 10 
Figure, 64. 65 
Figurative Speech, an Abuſe of Language, 
234. F 34 
Finite, and Infinite, Modes of Quantity, 
85. F 1 
All poſitive Ideas of Quantity, finite, 
$87.98 
Forms, ſubſtantial Forms diſtinguiſb not 
Species, 202. C 10 
Free, how far a Man is ſo, 102. Q 21 
A Man not free to will, or not to will, 


103. ( 22, 23, 24 


Freedom belongs only to Agents, 102. f 19. 


Wherein it conſiſts, 104. 27 
Free- Will, Liberty belongs not to the V Wl, 
100, '$ 14 
Wherein con its that which is called Free- 
Will, 103. G 24. P. 111. $47 


6 
99 
Knowledg, what, 261. 9 31 

Propoſitions cannot be known to be true, 
without knowing the Eſſence of the Spe- 
cies, 270. Y 4 

Words how made, 185. 6, J, 8 

Belong only to Signs, 187. $11 


Gentlemen ſhould not be 3 336. 96 


Genus and Species, what, 186. § 10 
Are but Latin Names for Sorts, 197. 99. 
Is but a partial Conception of what is in 
the Species, 209. ( 32 

And r adjuſted to * End of Speech, 
210. § 33 | 
And Species are made in order to general 
Names, 211. 6 39 | 

Generation, -141. ( 2 
_ God 


the Firſt Vo L UNE. 


God immonveable, becauſe inſiuite, 132. G21. 
Fills Immenſity as well as Eternity, 59. . 
His Duration not like that of the Crea- 
tures, 82. 012 

An Idea of God not innate, 24. (8 

The Exiſtence of a God evident, and 
obvious to Reaſon, ibid. 5 9 

T he Notion of a God once got, is "the like- 
405 2 N and be continu d, 25. 


Idea 4; God late and imperfet?, 26. C 13 
Contrary, 27. 615 


Inconſiſtent, ibid. g 15 


T he beſt Notions of God got by Thought | 


and Application, ibid. F 15 
Notions of God frequently uot worthy of 
him, 271.4 16 
2 be Being of @ God certain, ibid. How 
tis ſo, p. 370, 371. 


As evident as that the three Angles of a | 


Triangle are equal to two right ones, 
30. 22. Tea, as that 770 oppoſite 
Alngles are equal, p. 27. 9 16 
The Bei q 
Be 91 6 
More certain than any other Exiſteuce 
without us, 291. 96 


The Idea of God not the only Proof of bis 


Exiſtence, 292. CJ. p, 366, &c. 


4 he Being of a God the Faundation of © 


| Morolity aud Divinity, 292. 97 
The Belief of it ſo, the it ariſe not to 
ftritt Knowleds, 478, &c. 
How far general. Conſent proves it, 574. 
Not material, 293. Q 13, &c. p. 562. 
as We 7 our Idea of Cod, 135. 
333 3 
Gold is Ted ” he various Signification of 
this Propoſs tion, 215. 9 50 
Mater ſtrain d through it, 42. 04 
Good and Evil, bat, 95. G2. p. 108. f 42. 


The greater od determines not the Mill, 


106, &c. Y 35, 38, 44 

Why, 10g. $44, 46. Þ.115. g 59, 60, 
64, 65, 68 

Twofold, 115. 9 61 


Works 1 the Will only by Deſi ire, 10. | 


94 
Doe ſire 2 Good how to be roifad, ib. 9 46, 


47 | 
H 


FE T Abit, 124. 6 | 
Habitual Attn paſs often without 


our Notice, 53. 
Wal | bow it appears in a Microſcope, 129. 


8 what, 108. 6.42 


What Happineſs Men purſue, Log. $43 E 


How we come to reſt in narrow Happi- 
| neſs, 115. $9, 60 


7 of a God demonſtrable, 290, 


Hardn 

Harred, ge ml 11 . 

Heat ank 55 12 n them 
both is e b d by 125 ſame Mater at 
the ſame Time, 4 

3 1 what 22 17 moſt Authority, 

Hoe | 

Hypotheſis, „ Uſe, 30g. 


Are to be built on Matter of 75 34. 9 
' +. 
1 


Argon, how to be avoided, p. 544 
Ice and Water 15 ar 772 He- 


Cles, 204. 
Idea, what, 4). $ 4 376 


Ideas 4 . eir 4 in Children, 22. 


None ; 3 bg 5 Fr 
- Becauſe not remember d, 28. f 20 


Are what the Mind js 4.0 d about in 
thinking, 32. F 1 


Allfrom Senſation or Reflection, ib. & a &c. 
How this is to be underſtood, 347 


Their Way of getting obſervable in 
Children, 3 , 


Wh 2 have wire, ſame fewer Ideas, 
* 9 got hw, 44 in ſome very 
ently, 34 
T, M4 eginning * Increaſe in Chil- 
dren, 38. G 21, 22, 23, 24 
Their Original in Senſation andRefietli- 
on, 38. Y 24 
Of one Senſe, 40. C 1 
What Names, 41. 6 2. 
Of more than one Senſe, 43 
Of Reflection, 43. $1 
Of Senſation and Reſſection, 44 
As in the Mind, and in Things, muſt 
be diſtinguiſh a, 47. $-7 
Not always, e 48. F 15,&c. 
Tet more than Names, 529 
1 - p are 1 is not material to know, 


of, Sem ation often alter d by the Jake 
ment, ibid. 9 8 

Principally-thoſe of Sight, 33. 69 

Of Reſloction, 61. Q 14 

Simple Ideas Men agree in, 10.) 28 

Move 7 a regular Train in our Minds, 

2.49 

That: haue Degrees want Names, 93.9 6. 

Why ſome have Names, aud others not, 
ibid. $-7. 

Original, 121. Q 73 

All Complex Ideas 2 into Sim 
pie, 128. 99 

What Simple Ideas have been moſt mo- 


d, 128. 910 
2 ” $ Idea ; 


The INDEX ©! 


idea; our complex Idea of God and other 
Spirits common in every thing, but 
Infinity, 136. f 36 | 
Clear and acre o, 5 2 
Diſtinet an wt Pex 161 64 
May be clear in one Part, and obſcure 
in another, 163. 013 © | 
Real and fantaſtical, 165. 61 
Simple are all real, 165, ( 2 
And adequate, 167. f 2. 
hat Idea of mixed Modes are fantaſti- 
cal, 166. 154 
W x 11 of Subſtances are fantaſtical, 
r66.Y 5 | | 
Adequate and Inadequate, 166. f 1 
How ſaid to be in Things, 167. 9 2 
Modes are all adcquate Ideas, 167. f 3. 
Unleſs as referr'd to Names, 168. Y 4, 5. 


Of Subſtances inadequate, 170. Y 11. 


1. As referr'd to real Eſſences, 168. f 6,7. 
2. As referr'd to a Collection of Simple 
| Ideas, 169. ( 8 ; 

Simple Ideas are perfect N u, 170. f 12. 


Of Subſtances are N 1 r, 171.913 


Of Modes are perfe 
rue or falſe, 171 


Archetypes, ib. 14 


I hen falſe, 11 5, &c. 9 21 22,23, 24,2. 


As bare Appearances in the Mind, nei- 
ther true nor falſe, 172. 9 3. 


As referr'd to other Mens Ideas, or to real 


Exiſtence, or to real Eſſences, may be 
true or falſe, ibid. Q 4, 5 
Reaſon of ſuch Reference, 12. F 6, 1,8. 
Simple Ideas, referr'd to other Mens Ideas, 


leaſt apt to be falſe, 113. 99 


Complex ones, in this Reſpect, more apt 


to be falſe, eſpecially thoſe of mixed 
Modes, 173. "4 | 
Simple Ideas referr'd to Exiſtence are all 
true, 173. Q 14, 16 
Tho they ſhould be different in different 
Alen, 174. 915 
Complex Ideas of Modes are all true, 


174. $17 
- Of Subſtances when falſe, 115. G21, &c. 
When right or wrong, 176. ; 26 
T hat we are 421 of, 257. 923 
That we cannot attain, becauſe of their 
Remoteneſs, 258. 9 24 
Becauſe of their Minuteneſs, ibid. Q 25 
Simple P a real Conformity to Things, 
262. Y 4 | 5 | 
And all others but of Subſtances, ibid. & 5. 


Simple cannot be got by Words of Defini- 


tions, 192. 111 
But only by Experience, 193. 014 
- Of _ Modes, why moſt compounded, 
198. Y 13 | | 
Specific of mixed Modes, how at firſt 
made: Inſtance in Kinneah and 
Niouph, 213. 544, 45 


Of Subſtances : Inſtance in Zahab, 214. 


47 N 
Simple Ideas and Modes haue all abſtraci 
as well as concrete Names, 211. ( 2 
Of Subſtances have ſcarce any concrete 
Names, 218. (2 © | 
Different in different Men, 221. 613 
Our Ideas almoſt all relative, 9. 3 
Particular are firſt in the Mind, 218. G 9. 
General are imperfett, ibid. 
How poſitive Ideas may be from priwa- 
tive Cauſes, 46. F 4 | 
The Uſe of this Term not dangerous, 402 
&c. *T1s fitter than the Word Netion, 
404. Other Words as liable to be 
abus d as this, ibid. Tet tis condemm d 
both as new and not new, 406, 437. 
The ſame with Notion, Senſe, Mean- 
ing, 503. Their Connexion may 
be clear, tho they are not whelly. ſo, 
524, 525. They are not the Things 
whereof they are Ideas, 525. The 
Author never . ſpeaks of ſelf-evident 
eas, 537. SSI a 
Identical Propoſitions teach nothing, 28 5. a. 
Identity, not an innate Idea, 23. & 3, 4, 5. 
Diverſity, 142 | 
Of a Plant whetein it conſiſts, 144. 
Of Animals, ibid. g 5 on 1 
Of a Man, 144. C 6, 8 
Unity of Subſtance does not always make 
the ſame Idea, ibid. 9 | 
Perſonal Idea, 146. 69 . | 
Requires not the ſame Body, 496, &c. 
Depends on the ſame Conſtiouſneſs,ib. $19. 
Continued Exiſtence makes Identity, 1 53. 


29 | 
And Diverſity in Ideas the firſt Percep- 
tion of the Mind, 243. 94 | 
Ideots and Madmen, 60. H 12, 13 
Ignorance, our Ignorance 3 exceeds 
, our Knowleapg, 257. 9 22 
Cauſes of Ignorance, ibid. G 23 
I. For want of Ideas, ibid.  _ | 
2. For want of a diſcowerable Connexion 
between tbe Ideas we have, 259 h 28. 
3. For want of tracing the Ideas we have 
2861. 4 30 | 


Illation, what, 315. 9 2 


Immenſity, 63. 94 | | 
How this Idea is got, 85. 5 3 
Immoralities, of whole Nations, 15. 9,10. 
Immorality not annexed to any Shape, 265. 


7 
Impenetrability, 41. 1 N 
Impoſition of Opinions unreaſonable 311.94. 
Impoſſibile eft dem eſſe & non efſe, not the 
firſt thing known, 11. f 25 | 


Impoſſibility, not an innate Idea, 23. 3. 


Impreſſion on the Mind, what, 4. 9 5. 
Inadequate Ideas, 1 66. 0 I 


Incom- 


Inſtant, what, 12. G 10 


1 
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Incompatibility, how far knowable, 
25 $415 
. Principium, is Exiſtence, 
143. 93 ip 
Infallible Fudg of Controverſies, 25. C12. 
Inference, what, 315. V2, 3, 4 
Infinite, why the Idea of Infinite not ap- 
plicable to other Ideas, as well as 
thoſe of Quantity, ſince they can be 
as often repeated, 86. 4 6 
T he Idea of Infinity of Space or Num- 
ber, and of Space or Number Infi- 
nite, muſt be diſtiuguiſb d 87. G. 
Our Idea of Infinite very obſcure,ib.y 8. 
Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt 
Ideas of Infinite, 88. Q 9 
The = of Infinite a growing Idea, 
ib. 9 12 
Our Idea of Infinite partly poſitive, 
partly comparative, partly negative, 
— 7-6 
Why ſome Men think they have an 
Idea of infinite Duration, but not of 
infinite Space, 91. f 20 
Why Diſputes about Infinite are uſu- 
ally perplexed, ibid. G 21 | 
Our ldea of Infinity has its Original in 
Senſation and Reflettion, 92. G 22. 


We have no poſitive Idea of Infinite, 


88. F 13,14. p.90. Q 16 
Infinity, why more commonly allow'd to 
Duration than to Expanſion, 19. (4 


ou apply d to God by us, 85. Y1 


How we get this Idea, ibid. Q 2, 3 


The Infinity of Number, Duration, and 


* . Space, different ways conſider d, 8a. 
IO, 11 | 

Innate Truths muſt be the firſt known, 

11. 9 26 


Principles to no Purpoſe, if Men can 


be ignorant or doubtful of them, 17. 
913 
Principles of my Lord Herbert exa- 
min d, 18. 515, Oc. 
Moral Rules to no purpoſe, if efface- 
able or alterable, 20. Y 20 
Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſb d from 
others by their Clearneſs and Uſe- 
fulneſs, 29 \ 21 
The Dottrine of innate Principles of 
ill Conſequence, 31. Q 24 


And continual Change, 13. 1 3,14, 15. 


Intelligibly, how to {peak or write ſo, 


Intuitive Knowledg, 246. 4 1 
Our higheſt Certainty, 315. 114 


Invention, wherein it conſiſts, 56. f 8. 


Joy, 96 87 | 


Iron, of what Advantage to Mankind, 


304. 911 


Judgment, wrong udgments in reference 


o Good and Evil, 114. 958 
Right Judgment, ibid. 


— W 
Veen eee 


K 


N. bas 4 great oe 


with Words, 233. 923 
he Author's Definithn of it ex- 
Plain d and defended, 410. How 
it differs from Faith, ibid. His 
Definition of it leads not to Scepti- 


ciſm, Fog, &c. | 
What, 243. 9 2 


How much our Knowledg depends on 


our Senſes, 241. 9 23 
| Ft 


Actual, 


Habitual, 244. 68 

Habitual twofold, 244. 6 9 
Intuitive, 246. Q 1 
Intuitive the cleareſt, ibid. 


Intuitive, irreſiſtible, ibid. 


Demouſtrative, 246, QF 2 


. Of general Truths, is all either intui- 


tive or demonſtrative, . V1 

Of particular Exiſteuces is A 

Clear Ideas do not always produce clear 
Knowledg, 249. 615 | 

What kind of Knowledg we have of 
Nature, 129. 112 

Its Beginning and Progreſs, 6. G 15, 
16, 27, 7 51. F 15, 16 

Grven us in the Faculties to attain it, 
25. F 12 | 

Mens Knowledg according to the Imploy- 
ment of their Faculties, 30. 9 22 

To be got only by the Application of 
our own Thought to the Contempla- 

\ tion of Things, ibid. Q 23 

Extent of Human Knowledg, 250 

Our Kuowledg goes not beyond 0ur. 
Ideas, ibid. Y 1 | 

Nor beyondthePerceptionof their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, ibid. 9 2 

Reathes not to all our Ideas, 250. 3. 

Much eſs to the Reality of Things, 
ibid, 9 6 = 


. Tet very improvable, if right Ways 


were taken, 230. 96 


Of Co-exiſtence very narrow, 252, 


, Io, 11 


And therefore of Subſtances very nar- 


row, 253, &c. Q 14, 15, 16 
Of other Relations indeterminable, 
255. y 8; 5 he 
Of Exiſtence, 257 \ 21 
Certain and univerſal, where to be 
had, 260. f 29 
Ill Uſe of Wards a great Hindrance of 
Knowledg, 261. $ 30 
General, where to be got, 261. C31. 


- Lies only in our Thoughts, 275. § 13. 
Reality of our N 261 | 
Of Mathematical Trut 


, bow real, 
263. 5 6 2 
Of Morality real, ibid. 97 

| Know 


ledg 


 Knowledg CA 


= 
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bow far real, 
264 1182 29 1 
What makes our Knowledg real, 262. 
(z. 9.263 98 
fidering Things, and nm Names, 
the way to Knowledg, 265. 13 
Of Subſtances, whevein it conſiſts, 272. 


- 


* 


10 
What requir'd to any tolerable Kuou- 
ledg of Subſtances, 275. 14 
Self-evident, 216. 9 2 
Of Identity and Diverſity, as large as 
our Ideas, 252.4 8. p. 211. V4 
herein it conſiſts, ibid. 
Of Co- exiſtence very ſcanty, 278. 5 
Of Relations of Modes not ſo ſcantyib.$6 
Of real Exiftence none, ibid. 97 
Begins in Particulars, 218.\ 9g 
Intuitive of our own Hxiſtence, 290. 9a 
Demonſtrative of a God, ibid. G 1 
Improvement of Knowledg, 4300 
Not improv'd by Maxims, 243. 13 
Why ſo thought, 243. 4 2 


Knowledg improv'd only by perfefting 


and comparing Ideas, 302. CG 6. p. 
305. $14 | 
And finding their Relations, 302. 7 
By intermediate Ideas, 305. 14 
In Subſtances how to be improv'd, 302. 


' C7. 
* Partly neceſſary, partly voluntary, 06. 
"oF ; | 
Why ſome, and ſo little, ibid. 9 2 
How increas'd, 312. 9 6. 
| L 


| ther > rg they change, I 23.) 7 | 


l herein it conſiſts, 181. G1, 2, 3 
Its Uſe, 196. 97 
Its Imperfeftions, 226. Q 1 
Double Uſe, 226. F 1 
' The Uſe of Language deſtray d by the 
Subtilty of diſputing, 228. 110, 11 
Ends of Language, 233. § 23. 
Its 3 not eaſy to be cur d, 
235. Y2, 4, $, 6 SUP ONO 
The Cure of them neceſſary to Philoſo- 
phy, 235. 93 
To uſe no Word without a clear and 
diſtinct Idea annex'd to it, is one 
Remedy of the Imperfections of 
Language, 237.8, 9 


' Propriety in the Uſe of Words, another 


Remedy, 238. Q 11 


Law of Nature generally allow'd, 14. 96 


There is, tho not innate, 1). 13 
Its Inforcement, 154. V6 
Learning, the ill State of Learning in 
. theſe later Ages, 226, &c. 
Of the Sebools lies chiefly in the Abuſe 
- of Words, 226, &c. 
Such Learning of ill Conſequence, 228. 
oo 10, &c. | 


Liberty, what, 99. 98, 9, 10, LI, 12. 


4.40% Fug © 
- an Z 


. Belongs not to the Will, oo. C14 
To roads by the 1 of our 
' own Deliberation, is no Reſtraint of 
Liberty, 111. 4 48, 49, 50. 
. Founded in a Power of ſuſpending our 
particular Deſires, 110. 47, 51,52 
Light, its abſurd Definitions, 191. C10 
Light in the Mind, what, 333.) 13 
Logick has introduc'd Obſcurity into 
Languages, 227. 6 6 
And hinder d Knowledg, ibid. Q 7 
Love, 95. 94 MM | 


Adneſs,60.413. Oppoſition to Rea- 
1 /on deſerves that Name, 1757.94 
Magiſterial, The moſt knowing are leaſt 
Magiſterial, 311. 4 
Making, 141. 6 2 
Man not the Product of blind Chance, 
291. 9 6 
The Eſſence of Man is plac d in bis 
Shape, 266.016 - © 
We know not his real Eſſonce, 200. 9 
3. P. 205. Q 22. p. 207. 527 | 
T he Boundaries of the buman Species 
not determin d, ibid. Q 27 
What makes the ſame individual Man, 
150.4 21. p. 153. 929 
The ſame Man may be different Per- 
ſous, 149. 6 19 
Mathemaricks, their Methods, 302. G 7. 
Improvement, 305. 15. Of the Uſe 
of them in natural Philoſophy, 42 
Matter incomprehenſible both in its Co- 
| beſion and Diviſibility, 132. G23. 
P. 134. § 30, 31 : 
What, 229. 615 
Whether it may think, is not to be 
known, 251. 6. p. 551--564 


The Credibility of Divine Revelation 


not leſſen d by ſuppoſing it poſſible, 
564, 565 
Cannot produce Motion, or any thing 
elſe, 292. < 10 | 
And Motion cannot produce T Hong bt, ib. 
Not eternal, 295. 918 N 
Maxims, 276, Ec. p. 28 3. C12, 13, 14,15. 
The Author denies not the Certainty 
of them, 517. He allows them to 
be of ſome uſe, 519 
Not alone ſelf-evident, 26. f 3 
Are not the Truths firſt known, 278. 99 
Net the Foundation of our Knowledg, 


2279. Fro 


I herein their Evidence conſiſts, ibid. 
F 10. p. 305. Y14 
Their Uſe, 219. F. 11, 12 
hy the moſt general ſelf-evident Pro- 
Poſitions alone paſs for Maxims, 
ibid. ) 11 | 
Are commonly Proofs only where there 
is no need of Proofs, 284. 15 . 
Oflittle Uſe with clearTerms,285. 9 19. 


t 


wo» 5 tf) 


the Firſt VoLlUMEk. 


Maxims of dangerous Uſe without doubtful 


Terms, 283. ( 12, 20, | 
When firft known, 5. 59, 12, 13. p. J. 
914, 16 


How they gain Aſſent, 19. G21, 22 
Made from particular Obſervations, ibid. 
Not in the Underſtauding, before they 

are actually known, 9. C 22 
Neither their Terms nor Ideas innate, 10. 


23 1 
Leaſt known to Children and illiter 
People, 11. 1 27 | 
Memory, 55. 6 2 TE 
Attention, Pleaſure, and Pain, ſettle 
\ Ideas in the Memory, ibid. $ 3 - 
And Repetition, ibid. Q 4. p. 56. F 6. 
Difference of Memory, 55. Y 4, 5 
In Remembrance, the Mind ſometimes 
attive, ſometimes paſſive, 56. 97 
Its Neceſſity, ibid. 5, 8 © | 
Defetts, 56. 48,9 
tn Brates, 57. 10 
Metaphyſick, and School Divinity, fill'd 
with uninſtruttive Propoſitions, 288. g. 
Method «ſed in Mathematicks, 302. Q 7. 


Mind, the Quickueſi of its Actions, 53. 10. 


Minutes, Hours, Days, not ngceſſary to 

Duration, 15. G23 

Miracles, the Ground of Aſſent to Mira- 
cles, 314. 913 

Miſery, what, 108. 6 42 

Modes, mixed Modes, 122. 1 
Made by the Mind, ibid. G 2 
Sometimes got by the Explication of their 

Names, 123. \ 3 | 

Whence a mix d. Mode has its Unity, ib. G 4. 
Occaſion of mix d Modes, 123. \ 5 
Mixed Modes, their Ideas, bow got, 124- 


9 
: UL Simple and Complex, 62. 64 
Simple Modes, 63. 1. 
Of Motion, 92. 9 2 
Moral Good and Euil, what, 154. 65 
Three Rules whereby Men judg of Moral 
Rectitude, ibid. 97 5 
Beings, bow founded on ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation and Reflection, 158. 1 14, 15. 
Rules not ſelf-evident, 14. 94 
Variety of Opinions concerning Moral 
Rules, whence, 14. 55, 6 


Rules, if innate, cannot with publick 


Allowance be tranſgreſſed, 16, &c. 
2 it, th 13 
Morality capable of Demonſtration, 239. 
C 16. p. 255. C18. p. 302. $8 
The proper Study of Mankind, zog. 11. 
(F Actions in their Conformity to a Rule, 
158. Q 15 85 
Miſtakes in Moral Notions owing to 
Names, ibid. 5 16 
' Diſcourſes in Morality, if not clear, tis 
the Fault of the Speaker, 239. Y 17. 
Vor. | | 


Hindrances of domonſtrati us treati , 
Morality, 1. Want Marks 2 
Cumpleredueſs, 259. § 19. 3. I 

tere, 256. f 20 
Change of Names in Morality changes 
not the Nature of Things, 263. G9. 
And Mechaniſm hard to be reconciled, 18. 


$ 1 * 
Sen- 1 7 4 Mens wrong Fudgments, 
70 | 

Motion or very ſwift, why not 
N. 8 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 tt 
Voluntary, inexplicable, 295. ſ 9 N 
Its abſurd Definitions, 191, $8,9 


N 


N4mins of Ideas, 39. 6 8 
Names Moral eſtabliſb d by Law, 


are not to be varied from, 264. 


9 10 
O Subſtances ſtanding for real Eſſences, 
are not capable to convey Certainty to 
the Underſtanding, 271. F s 
Standing for nominal Eſſences, will make 
ſome, tho not many certain Propoſiti- 
ons, ibid. 5 6. 
Why Men ſubſtitute Names for real E, 
ſences, which they know not 231-4 19. 
Two falſe Suppoſitions in ſuch an Uſe of 
Names, 232. ( 21 
A particular Name to particular 
thing, impoſſible, 184. 6 2 
And uſeleſs, ibid. 5 3 
Proper Names where uſed, 185. 5 4, 5. 
Specifick Names are affixed to the nomi- 
nal Eſſence, 189. 6 16 | 
Of 2 Ideas 7 Subſtances, refer to 
| ng, 190. 92 
What Names ſtand for both real and no- 
minal Eſſence, ibid. 5 3 
Of fimple Ideas not capable of Definiti- 
ons, ibid. 5 4 


„ 191. Q 7 

Of leaſt _ Signification, 193. $15. 

Have few Aſcents in linea prædicamen- 
tali, 194. F 16 | 

Of complex Ideas may be dein d, 193. 12. 

Of mi * ſtand for arbitrary Ideas, 
194. C 2, 3. P. 213. 44 

Tie together the Parts of their complex 
Ideas, 197. 910 ; 3 

Stand always for the real Eſſence, 198. 


I 
y = uſually before the Ideas are 
known, ibid. O15 . 
Of Relations comprebended under thoſe 
of mixed Modes, 199. f 16. 
General Names of Subſtances ftand for 
Sorts, 199. 9 1 Fig 
© Neceſſary to Species, 211. ( 39 


| Proper Names belong only to Subſtances. 
212. 642 
Ffff 


Names 


The INDEX to 


Names of Modes in their firft Application, 
© 213. (44445 g 


Of Subſtances in their firſt Application, 


i 46,479 
Ps ach ſtand for different Things 
in different Men, 215. 0 48 
Are put in the Place of the Thing ſup- 
| poſed to have the real Eſſence of the 
Species, ibid. F 49 
Of mixed Modes doubtful often, betauſe 
of the great Compoſition of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, 219. 9 6 
Becauſe they want Standards in Natare, 
ibid. & 7. 


Of Subſtances doubtful, becauſe referr d 
to Patterns that cannot be known, or 


known but imperfeltly, 221. f 11, 
132, 13, 14 
In their Philoſophical Uſe hard to have 
| ſettled Significations, 222. f 15 


Inſtance, Liquor, 223. f 16. Gold, 221. 


( 13. p. 123. Q 16 | 
Of /imple Ideas, why leaſt doubtful, 224. 
8 5 


1 
Leaſt compounded Ideas have the leaſt 
dubious Names, ibid. 5 19 
Nature of Man, what tis, 376. The Au- 
' thor's Notion of Nature and Perſon de- 
ſended, 414, &c. Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter's Account of Nature, 416, &c. 
Obſ[curity of it, 419, &c. The Idea of 
it made up of Simple ones, 499. No 
need to conſult Greek or Latin Authors 
' td underſtand this Engliſh Word, 512. 
Mr. Boyle makes it not the ſame with 
Subſtance, 512, 513. The Author's 
Reply to the Biſhop, ſaying, Tis the 
Subject of Eſſential Properties, 544. 
Common Nature exiſts not out of the 
Mind, 545. 5 
Natural Philoſophy not capable of Science, 
259. F 26. p. 303. F 10 
Tet very uſeful, 304. Y 12 
How to be improved, ibid. 
hat bas hinder d its Improvement, ibid. 
Neceſſity, 100. f 13 
Negative Terms, 181. 04 
Names ſignify the Abſence of poſitive 
in Ideas, 46. § 5 3 
Newton (Mr.) 280. 111 
Nothing, that nothing cannot produce any 
thing, is Demonſtration, 291. 93 
Notions, 122. 9 2 | 


Number, 83 
Modes of Number the moſt diſtinct Ideas, 
83. 3 py 


Demonſtrations in Numbers the moſt de- 
terminate, ibid. 04 © 
The general Meaſure, 85. 098 
el the cleareſt Idea of Infinity, 88. 99 
Numeration, what, 83. Q 5 | 
Names neceſſary to it, ibid. Q 5, 6 
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And Order, 84. 97 n 
never, ibid. 
| Oo | 
is gong unavoidable in ancient Au- 
thors, 221. f 10 1 
T he Cauſe of it in our Ideas, 161. F 3. 


Obſtinate, they are moſt who baue leaſt 


examined, 310. 6 3 
Opinion, what, 308. ( 3 £7 
How Opinions grow up to Principles, 20. 
q 22, 23, 24,25,26 
Of others, a wrong Ground of Aſſent, 
309. $6. p. 341. F 17 
Organs. Our Organs ſuited to our State, 
129. H 12, 13 | | 


P 


MY preſent, works preſently, 116, 
Its Uſe, 44. 94 

Parrot mention d by Sir W. T. 145. 6 8. 
Holds a rational Diſcourſe, ibid. 


Particles join Parts or whole Sentences tage- | 
ther, 216. § 1. What Care ſhould be” 


taken in uſing them, 441, 462 
In them gies the Beauty of well-ſpeaking, 
ibid. G 2 | 


How their Uſe is to be known, ibid. G 3. 
They expreſs. ſome Action or Poſture f 


the Mind, 216. 64 
Paſchal, his great Memory, 57. 99 
Paſſion, 125. 111. . 
Paſſions, bow they lead us into Error 313.911 
Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, 95 F 3 
Paſſions are ſeldom fingle, 108. 9 39 
Perception threefold, 98. Q 5 - 
In Perception the Mind for the moſt part 
Paſhoe, 51-0 t . - 
Is an Impreſſion made on the Mind, ibid. 
354 | 
In the Womb, 52.4 5 
Difference between it aud innate Ideas, 
ibid. $6 5 
Puts the Difference between the Animal 
aud Vegetable Kingdom, 53. F 11 
The ſeveral Degrees of it ſhew the Wiſe 
dom and Goodneſs of the Maker, 54 F12. 


Belongs to all Animals, ib. & 12, 13, 14. 


The firſt Inlet of Knowledg, 54. 15 
Perſon what, 146. QF 9. How explaiyed 
by the Biſhop of Worceſter, 423, &c. 
His Definition of it confider'd, 426. 
. The Author's Notion of it, 499. 10 
more againſt the Trinity than the Bi- 
1 
A Forenſick Term, 152. C26 
The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone makes the 
ſame Perſon, 147. J 13. p. 151. ( 23. 
The ſame Soul without the ſame Conſci- 
ouſneſs makes not the ſame Perſon, 


148. Q 14, &c. * 
- Perſon : 


ly not early in Children, and in f | 


the Firſt Vo t b NE 


be 
: 


per/onal Identity, 149. 6 18 
Phancy, 36. $8 y ” 
Phantaſtical Ideas, 156. G 
Philoſophers, their Authority 

| determine our 


udgment, 531 


Nothing but a velative Poſition, ib. G 10. 
Sometimes taken for the Space a Body 
fills, 63. F 10. 
 Twofold, 19. 9 6, 7 
Pleaſure and Pain, 95.4 1. p. 96. 615, 16 
og themſelves to moſt of our Ideas, 44. 9. 
y join d to ſeveral Actions, 44. \ 3: 
Power, how we come by its Mea, 97. 4 1. 
Attrve and Paſſyve, ibid 9 2 
No paſſi ue Power in God, no active 


Power in Matter; both attive and 


paſſive in Spirits, 9. Q 2 


Our Idea of actiue Power cleareſt from 


Reflection, 98. 194 
Powers operate not on Powers, 101. $18. 
Make a great part of the Ideas of Sub- 
flances, 12). QF 7 
Why, 128. 68 
An Idea of Senſation and Reflolt ion, 45.98. 
Practical Principles not innate, 12. C1. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, 13. 6 2. 
Are for Operation, ibid. Q 3 
Not agreed, 18. 614 
Different, 20. C21 
Principles not to be receiv'd without Arif? 
amination, 301. F 4 Pp. 337. Fs 
The ill Conſequences of wrong Principles, 
338. 99, 10 
None innate, 3 


None univerſally aſſented to, 4. G2, 3,4. 


How ordinarily got, 20. G 22, &c. 
Are to be euamin d, 21. G 26, 27 
Not innate, if the Ideas they are made 
up of are not innate, 22. 6 I 
Privative Terms, 181. 64 
Probability, what, 308. F 1,3 
The Grounds of Probability, 30g. F 4 
In Matter of Fatt, ibid. F 6 
How we're to judg inProbabilities,309.s5. 
Difficalties in Probabilities, 312. 99 
Grounds of Probability in Speculation, 
313. $12 | 


Wrong Meaſures of Probability, 33). 57. 
How evaded by prejudiced Minds, 339. 


13,14 | 
' Proofs, 247. Y 3 


Properties of Specifick Eſſences not known, 


204. ( 19 
Of Things, very numerous, 17o. F 10. 
p. 176. $24 A 
Propoſitions Identical teach nothing 285. Ga. 
Generical teach nothing, 287. Y 4 p. 289. 


13 | 
Wherein a Part of the Definition is pre- 
SSEE-. | 


ſbould not 


IF of = Subject, teach nothing 
7.05, r 1 WA Lhe | 
But the Significationof the Word, 288. C. 
Concerning, Subſtances, generally * | 
triſling or uncertain, 288. 105 
 Merely verbal, bow to be known 289. $12. 
 Abſtratt Terms predicated one of another, 
produce merely verbal Propoſitions, ib. 
Or part of a Complex Idea predicated of 
the whole, 289. ( 13 18 
More Propoſitions merely verbal than is 
' ſuſpetted, ibid. G13 
Univerſal Propoſitions concern not RA i- 
ſtence, 296. F 1 
bai Propaſitions concern Baiſtence; ib. 5 r. 
Certain Propoſitions concerning Exiſlence 
are particular, concerning abſtract 
Ideas may be general, 300. 13 
Mental, 267. § 3. p. 268. 6 5 
Verbal, 267. C3. p. 268. Q 5 
Mental, hard to 3 treated, 267. F 4, 4- 
Puniſhment, what, 154.4 5 
And Reward follow Conſciouſneſs, 149. 
(18. p. 152. 6 26 | 
An unconſcious Drunkard, why puniſi d, 
150. \ 22 «3: hos 


Ualities, * dlities; their 
Connexion or Inconſiftence unknown, 
253. 611 
Of Subſtances ſcares knowable, but by 
Experience, 253. Q 14, 16 ; 
O Spiritual Subſtances leſs than of Cor- 
poreal, 255. 0 11 | 
y have no conceivable GotfheNion 
with the Primary that produce them, 
253. Q 12, 13. p. 259. F 28 

Of nag oe depend on remote Cauſes, 
273. F x : 

Not to be known by Deſcriptions, 240. hz 1. 

Secondary, how far capable of Demon- 
ration, 248. F 11, 12, 13 

What, 4. 8. p. 48. 616 

How ſaid to be in T. bings, 167. 62 

Secondary would be other, if we could 
diſcover the minute Parts of Bodies, 
129. (11. 

Primary Qzalities, 47. 99 

How they produce Ideas in us, 48. G 12. 

Secondary Qualities, ibid. F 13, 14, 15. 

Primary Qualities reſemble our Ideas, ſe- 
condary not, 48. Q 15, 16, &c. 

T bree ſorts of 
$23. i. e. Primary, ſecondary mmmedi- 
ately perceivable, and ſecondary mo- 
diately perceivable, ibid: Q 25 

Secondary Qualities, are bare Powers, 

23, 24525 | 
; BY 2uf5. Qualities have no diſcernible 
Connexion with the firſt, ibid. & 25. 
Quotations, how little to be relied on, 
3173. Fro. 5 
— . — Real 


Qualities in Bodies, o. 


All 


* got. _ 1 8 \ IP 
l Her, As l 785 
. 7 \Viorious 
315-9 x "What 

Reaſin is natural Revelation; 3 e 1 864 


It muft judg of Revelation, 334. I 14,1 5 
It muſt be our laſt Guide in everything, ib. 


Fou e 45 Reaſon, 316. Q 
Where Reaſon fails us, 422. fy 9 
Neceſſary in all but Intuition, 323. C15. 
As of Fits d to Fanh, what, 

326 | 
Helps us not to the Knowledg f innate 
Truths, 5. y 5, 6, 7,80" 
General Ideas, general Terms, and Rea- 
' ſon, uſually grow together, 1.415 
T he Verdict of it not-neceſſary to confirm 
a knvwn Divine Revelation, 364. 568. 
Hou the Defect of it is * 61 Re- 
ue lation, 572, 775 92 

Recollection, 93. 

Reflection, 32. Ger , 

Related, 38. 6 1 

Relation, 63. 77 p. 138 
Relation proportional, 1 53. 95 I 
Natural, ibid. Q 2 
Inſtituted, 154 4 3 

Moral, ibid. 8 4 
Numerous, 1 59. 617 
Terminate in ſimple Ideas, ibid. 9 

Our clear Idea of Relation, ibid, & 
Names of Relations doubtful, 160. 7 19. 


Without - correlative Terms not ſc ſo com- 


monly obſerved, 138. 9 2 
Different from the Thing: related, 39.9 4. 
Changes without any Change in the Sub- 
jet, ibid. 5 5 


ain _ between two, ibid. T 


| The Idea of the Relation often clearer 
' than of the Things related, ibid. (8 
All terminate in ſimple Ideas of Senſati= 
on and RI 140. 99 
Relative, 138. 


Denominations, 138. 
Some for abſolute, ibid. 
How to be known, 140. . 10. | 
Many Words, tho" ſeeming: abſolute, are 
Relatives, 138. 3. p. 141. \ 35 45 5. 


Religion all-Men have Time 10 inquire into, 


335.93 
But in many Places are binder” d from 


inquiring, 336. 4 
Remembrance of.. great Force in common 
Life, 156.98 * 
bat, 28. G 20., p. 56. $7 


Reputation of great 4. in common Life, 


157. $12 
Reſtraint, 100. Y 13 


Reſurrection, The Author's Notion of it, 
448, &c. not neceſſarily underſtood of 


125 vs 7 


hings capable of Relation, 139. $6. 


The IN. DEX: to 


the 2 Body, 48 5, &c. Phe Mens: 


ing of his Bog 2 Cor. v. io. p. 486. 


T be ſame of Chriſt aroſe, aul 
why, 37 * the Scripture en. 


Revelation, an unqueſtionable Ground of 
Aſſem, 315. C14. p. 56 . 
Belief no Proof of it, 334. 915 

Traditional Revelation cannot convey 
any new ſimple Ideas, 326. $3. 
Not ſo ſure as our Reaſon or Senſes, 327. 


Th 
In T bings of Reaſon no "need of Revela- 


tion, 3219. 95 
Cann ot over-rule our clear Knowledg, 


327. Q 5. p. 329. 


Muſt ower- rule fed, of Reaſon, | i 


328. 9 8,9 
Reward, what, 154. 6 x 
Rhetorick, an Art of n 234. F 34- 


Agacity, 247. Fo 3 
Same, whether Subſtance, Mode, or 


Concrete, 152. f 28 

Sand, white to the ue, pellucid in a Mi- 

5 croſcope, 129. 

Sceptical, no one. 6 Steptical as to doubt 
his own Exiſtence, 291. 92 

Scepticiſm, The Author's Definition of 
Knowledg leads not to it, og. The 
Biſhop of Worceſtet's arguing rather 
tends to it, 511. Syllogiſm not neceſſa- 
ry to prevent it, 523 

Schools, wherein faulty, 22. G6, &c. 

Science divided into a Conſideration "of Na- 

ture, of Operation, and of Signs, 342. 

No Science F natural Bodies, 260. \ 29. 

Scripture, Juterpretations of Scripture not to 
be impoſed, 225. 9 23. The Author's 
Veneration of it, 387, 389. The Uſe of 
Ideas in Underſtanding it, $OI, 502 


Self, what makes it, 149. \ 17. p.456. 


920. p. 151. C23, 24, 25 


Self-Love, 177. G 2. partly Cauſe of Lu- 
Some Relative „ erms taken ' for external | 


reaſonableneſs in us, ibid. 
Self-Evident Propoſitions, where to be had, 
276, &c. 
Neither needed nor admitted Proof, 28 5. 


19 
Senſation, 32. F 3. difling at able from 
other Perceptions, 249. 14 N 
Explain d 49. Y 21 
What, 93. V1 
Senſes,wwhy we cannot conceive other Qualities 
than the Objects of our Senſes, 40. y . 
Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 240. 


Much quicker would not be uſeful to AY | 


129. 611 


Our Organs ' Senſe 7. intel to our State, g 


129. § 12, 13 


Senſible Knowledsg 7 is as certain as we need, 


Senſi- 


298. 9˙8 . 
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Senſible, Kowledy goes not beyond the pre- 
ſew Al, ibid. $9. 
Shame, 96. 617 \ 5 


Simple Ideas, 329: Ü. + 
Not made by the Mind, ibid. g2 
Power of the Mind over them, 61. C 1. 
T he Materials of all our Rnotledg, 45. & to 
« All poſitive, 46. 1 | 
Very different from their Cauſes, 46. J 2,3; 
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